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CHAPTER  L 

THE  SCHISM. 


Gregory  XI.  had  hardly  expired  when  Rome  burst  out 
into  a  furious  tiiiiuilt.    A  Roman  Pope,  at  Ii  as 


an  Italian  Pope,  was  the  universal  outcry.  The 
Conclave  must  be  overawed  ;  the  hateful  domination  of  a 
foreign,  a  French  Pontiff  must  be  broken  up,  and  for  ever. 
This  was  not  anforeseen.  Before  his  death  Gregory  XI. 
had  issued  a  Bull,*  conferring  the  amplest  powers  on  the 
Caidinab  to  dioose^  aceordtng  to  their  wisdom,  the  time 
and  the  place  bt  the  election*  It  manifesdyconteniplated 
their  retreat  from  die  turbulent  streets  of  Rome  to  some 
place  where  their  deliberations  would  not  be  overborne, 
and  the  predominant  French  interest  would  maintain  its 
superiority.  On  the  other  hand  fhere  were  serious  and  not 
groundless  apprehensions  that  tht^  firrce  Bretx^)n  and  Gascon 
bands,  at  the  command  of  the  French  Cardinals,  might 
dictate  to  the  Conclave,  The  Romans  not  only  armed 
their  civic  troops,  but  sent  to  Tivoli,  Veiletri,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities ;  a  strong  force  was  mustered  to  keep 
the  foreigners  in  check.  Throughout  the  interval  between 
the  funeral  of  Grregory  and  the  opening  of  the  Tb«  cod- 
Conclave,  the  Cardinals  were  either  too  jealously 
watched,  or  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt  flight  Six- 
teen Cardinals  were  present  at  Rome^^  one  Spaniard, 

*  Tb»  Bdl  in  Bmald.  1378.  prme  the  legitimaoj  of  the  eUetim  of 

*  Saa  in  Samondi,  R6pub.  Ital.  tH.  Urban  VI  This  was  sappostnl  to  de- 
p.  107  (or  in  Ciacconitu^  the  lUt  of  the  pend  on  the  election  not  haviog  been 
Cardinals,  and  their  Utles.  Skmonii  eomputsory ;  but  if  om  thing  be  clear, 
thioni^nt  has  followed  Thomas  de  it  is  that  the  majority  would  hate  pro- 
Acemo.  But  i>erhaps  Acerno's  account  ferred  a  FieDch  Pope. — ^Balns.  in  llof; 
is  rather  suspiciooSi  as  his  object  was  to  p.  1U05. 
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eleven  French,  four  Italians/   The  ordinary  measures 
were  taken  for  opening  the  Conclave  in  the 
Apnii.    pj^j^^  g|.^  Peter's.     Five  Romans,  two 

ecclesiastics  and  lihree  laymen,  and  three  Frenchmen 
were  appointed  to  wait  upon  and  to  guard  the  Conclave. 

The  Bishop  of  Marseilles  represented  the  great  Chamber- 
lain, who  holds  the  supreme  authurity  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  Popetioni.  The  Clianiberlaiu  the  Archbishop  of 
Aries,  brother  of  the  Cardinal  of  Limoeres,  had  withdrawn 
into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  secure  his  own  person, 
and  to  occupy  that  important  fortress. 

The  nine  solemn  , days 'fully  elapsed,  on  the  7th  of 
April  they  assembled,  for  the  Conclave.  At  that  instant 
(inauspicious  omen  I)  a  terrible  flash  of  lightnings  followed 
by  a  stunning  peal  of  thunder,  struck  Uirough  the  hall, 
burning  and  splitting  some  of  the  furniture.  The  Hall  of 
Conclave  was  crowded  by  a  fierce  rabble,  who  refused  to 
retire.  After  about  an  hour's  strife,  the  Bishop  oi'  Mar- 
si  ilKs,  by  threats,  by  persuasion,  or  by  entreaty,  had 
expelled  all  but  about  forty  wild  nu  n,  armed  to  the  teeth. 
These  ruffians  rudely  and  insolently  searched  the  whole 
building ;  they  looked  under  the  beds,  they  examuied  the 
places  of  retreat  They  would  satisfy  themselves  whether 
any  armed  men  were  concealed,  whether  there  was  any  hole^ 
or  even  drain  through  which  the  Cardinals  could  escape. 
All  the  time  they  shouted,  A  Roman  Pope  I  we  will 
have  a  Roman  Pope  !  "  Those  without  echoed  back  the 
savage  yell.**  Before  long  appeared  two  ecclesiastics, 
jtemMidBie-  annuuuciiig  themselves  as  delegated  by  the  com- 
monalty  of  liome  ;  tliey  demanded  to  speak  with 
the  Cardinals.  The  Cardinals  dared  not  refuse.  The 
Romans  represented,  in  hrm  but  not  disrespectful  language, 
that  for  seventy  years  the  holy  Roman  people  had  been 
without  their  pastor,  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom. 
In  Rome  were  many  noble  and  wise  ecclesiastics  equal  to 
govern  the  Church :  if  not  in  Rome,  there  were  sucli  men 

•  Orsini,  Florfnce,  Milan,  St.  Peter's,  the  conficU'iice  of  one  or  other  of  the 

*  The  accouuts  of  this  remarkable  Curtliiiais.  That  in  the  sccniu]  l  ift- of 
tnuMietioii  are  perhaps  less  cootnidie-  Gregory  XI.  (apud  Baluziumj  has  to  me 
tory  than  at  first  appears.  Some  are  strong  internal  marks  of  truth  in  iti 
from  eye-witnenet,  or  from  persons  in  miauteneai  «ad  snphie  retlity. 
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in  Italy.  They  iutiiiutttd  that  so  great  was  the  fury  and 
determination  of  the  people,  that  if  the  Oonclave  should 
resist,  there  might  be  a  general  massacre,  in  which  pro- 
bably they  themselves,  assuredly  the  Cardinals,  would 
perish.  The  Cardinals  might  hear  from  every  quarter 
around  them  thv  cry,  A  Roman  Pope  I  if  not  a  Roman, 
an  Itidian  T  The  Cardinals  replied,  that  such  aged  and 
reverend  men  must  know  the  rules  of  the  Conclave  ;  that 
no  election  could  be  by  requisition,  favour,  fear,  or  tumult, 
but  by  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  reiterated 
persuasions  and  menaces  they  only  said,  *'  We  are  in 
your  power;  you  may  kill  iis,  but  we  must  act  according 
to  Goers  ordinance.  To-morrow  we  celehratc  the  Mass 
for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
directs,  so  shall  we  do."  Some  of  the  French  uttered 
words  which  sounded  like  defiance.  The  populace  cried, 
If  ye  persist  to  do  despite  to  Christ,  if  we  have  not  a 
Roman  xope^  we  will  hew  these  Cardinals  and  French- 
men in  pieces."  At  length  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
was  able  entirely  to  clear  the  hall.  The  Cardinals  sat 
dow  n  to  a  plentiful  repast ;  the  doors  were  finally 
closed.  But  all  the  night  through  they  heard  in  the  streete 
the  unceasing  clamour,  "  A  Roman  Pope,  a  J<oman 
Pope  1 "  Towards  the  morning  the  tumult  became  more 
fierce  and  dense.  Strange  men  had  burst  into  the  belfry 
of  St  Peters;  the  clanging  bells  tolled  as  if  ail  Rome 
was  on  fire. 

Within  the  Conclave  the  tumult,  if  less  loud  and  cla- 
morons,  was  hardly  less  general.   The  confusion  without 

and  terror  within  did  not  allay  the  angry  rivalry,  or  sus- 
pend that  subtle  play  of  }X)licy  peculiar  to  the  form  of 
election.  The  French  interest  was  divided ;  within  this 
circle  there  was  another  circle.  The  sinsrle  diocese  of 
Limoges,  favoured  as  it  had  been  by  more  than  one  Pope, 
had  almost  strength  to  dictate  to  the  Conclave.  The 
Limousins  put  forward  the  Cardinal  de  S.  Eustache. 
Against  these  the  leader  was  the  Cardinal  Robert  of 
Geneva,  whose  fierce  and  haughty  demeanour  and  san- 
guinary acts  as  Legate  had  brought  so  much  of  its  un- 
popularity on  the  administration  of  Gregory  XI.  With 
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Robert  were  the  four  Italians,  and  tliree  French  Cardinals,* 
Rather  than  a  Limousin,  liobert  would  even  consent  to  an 
Italian.  They  on  the  one  side,  the  Limousins  on  the 
other,  had  met  secretly  before  the  Conclave  :  the  eight 
had  sworn  not  on  any  account  to  subuiit  to  the  election  of 
a  traitorous  Limousin.' 

All  the  sleepless  night  the  Cardinals  might  hear  the 
din  at  the  gate,  the  yells  of  the  people,  the  tolling  of  the 
bells.  There  was  constant  passing  and  repassing  from 
each  other  8  chambers,  intrigaes,  altercations,  manoeuvres, 
proposals  advanced  and  rejected,  promises  of  support 
given  and  withdrawn.  Many  names  were  put  up.  Of 
the  Romans  within  the  Conclave  two  only  were  named, 
the  old  Cardinal  of  St.  Peters,  the  Cardinal  Jacobo 
Orsiui.  The  Limousins  advanced  in  turn  almost  every 
one  of  their  faction ;  no  one  but  himself  thought  of  liobert 
of  Geneva* 

In  the  morning  the  disturbance  without  vazed  more 
terrible.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  address  Ihe  popu- 
lace by  the  three  Cardinal  Priors ;  ihey  were  driven  from 
the  wmdows  with  loud  derisive  shouts,        Roman!  a 

Roman!**  For  now  the  alternative  of  an  Italian  had 
been  abandoned ;  a  Koman,  none  but  a  Roman,  would 
content  the  people.  The  madness  of  intoxication  was 
added  to  the  madness  of  popular  iiiry.  The  rabble  had 
broken  open  the  Pope's  cellar,  and  drunk  his  rich  wines." 
In  the  (Jonclave  the  wildest  projects  were  started.  The 
Cardinal  Orsini's  was  to  dress  up  a  Minorite  Friar  (pro- 
bably a  Spiritual)  in  the  Papal  robes,  to  show  him  to  the 
people,  and  so  for  themselves  to  dfect  iheir  escape  to  some 
safe  place,  and  proceed  to  a  legitimate  election.  The 
Cardinals,  from  nonour  or  fioui  fear,  shrunk  from  this 
trick. 

At  length  both  parties  seemed  to  concur.  Each  claimed 
credit  lor  lirst  advancing  the  name,  which  most  afterwards 

•  There  were  five,— Limoges,  Agrc-  "  "  Sitibundi   ( t   Kitiertes,  rolentes 

feuille,  Poitou,  Majoris  Monastehi  (St.  bibere  de  bono  vino  Papali,  apcruerool 

Mnrtin  in  Tours),  and  De  Verny.  eellariimi  Domini  Pap»,  in  qno  ennt 

f  Srp  in  Raynaldus  the  statement  of  vlna  Gra'ca,  Garnaria,   Malroisia,  v\ 

the  Bishop  of  Casaano,  the  couhdeutial  diversa  alia  vina  bona." — Thomas  de 

ftj«ad  of  Robert  of  0«MTft.  Aoemo,  apod  Muator.  iia. 
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repudiated,  ot"  the  Archbisliop  of  Bari,  a  man  of  repute 
for  tht  olosric  and  legal  erudition,  an  Italian,  Imt  AiohWAo» 
a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  ^\l^o  was  alj^o 
Countess  of  Provence.  They  cauie  to  the  nomination. 
The  Cardinal  of  Florence  proposed  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Peter's.  The  Cardinal  of  Limoges  arose,  **  The  Cardinal 
of  St.  Peter's  is  too  old.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence  is 
oT  a  city  at  war  with  the  Holy  See*  I  reject  the  Cardinal 
of  Milan  as  the  sabiect  of  the  Yisconti,  the  most  deadly 
enemy  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  Orsini  is  too  young, 
and  we  must  not  yield  to  the  clamour  of  the  Roniajis.  I 
vote  for  Bartholomew  Prignani,  Archbishop  of  Bari.""*  All 
was  acclamation  ;  Orsini  alone  stood  out:  he  aspired  to  be 
the  Pope  of  the  Romans. 

But  it  was  too  late;  the  mob  was  thundering  at  the 
gates,  menacing  death  to  the  Cardinals,  if  they  had  not 
immediately  a  Boman  Pontiff.  The  feeble  defences 
soanded  as  if  diey  were  shattering  down ;  the  tramp  of 
the  populace  was  almost  heard  within  ihe  Hall.  Tney 
forced  or  persuaded  the  aged  Cardinal  of  St  Peter's  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  their  lives.  lie  appeared 
at  the  window,  hastily  attired  in  what  either  was  or 
seemed  to  be  the  Papal  stole  and  mitre.  There  was  a 
jubilant  and  trininphant  erv,  "We  have  a  Boman  Pope, 
the  Cardmal  of  St.  Peter  s.  Long  live  Rome  1  Long 
live  St  Peter!"  The  populace  became  even  more 
frantic  with  joy  than  berore  widi  wrath.  One  band 
hastened  to  the  Cardinal's  palace,  and,  according  to  the 
strange  usage,  broke  in,  threw  the  fiimiture  into  the 
streets,  and  sacked  it  from  top  to  bottom.  Those  around 
the  Hall  of  Conclave,  aided  by  the  connivance  of  some  of 
the  Cardinals'  servants  within,  or  by  more  violent  eflorts 
of  their  own,  burst  in  in  all  quarters.  The  supposed  Pope 
was  surrounded  by  eacrer  adorers ;  they  were  at  his  feet ; 
they  pressed  his  swollen,  gouty  hands  till  he  shrieked 
from  pain,  and  began  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  he  was  not  the  Pope. 

The  indignation  of  the  populace  at  this  disappointment 

^  A  Niein  says,  "  Per  electionem  luufunnem  scilioet  neinine  eorum  discre-' 
panUi."— Dc  Schism.,  c.  11.  ♦ 
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was  aggravateil  by  an  unlucky  confusion  of  names.  The 
Archbishop  was  mistaken  for  John  of  Ban,  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  late  Fope»  a  man  of  harsh  manners  and 
dissolute  life,  an  object  of  general  hatred.^  Five  of  the 
Cardinals,  Bobert  of  Geneva,  Acquasparta,  VivierSi 
Poitou,  and  De  Verny,  were  seized  in  their  attempt  to 
steal  away,  and  driven  back,  amid  contemptuous  hootings, 
by  personal  violence.  Night  came  on  again  ;  the  popu- 
lace, having  pillaged  all  the  provisions  in  the  CoiR-lave, 
grew  weary  of  their  own  excesses.  The  Cardinals  tied  on 
all  sides.  Four  left  the  city ;  Orsini  and  &  Eustache 
escaped  to  Yicovaro,  Bobert  of  Geneva  to  Zagarolo, 
St  Angelo  to  Guardia;  six,  Limoges^  D'Aigrefeuille, 
Poitou,  Viviers,  Brittany,  and  Mannoutier%  to  die  Castle 
of  St  Angelo ;  Florence,  Milan,  Montmayeur,  Glandive^ 
and  Liina,  to  their  own  strong  fortresses. 

The  Pope  lay  concealed  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  niorn- 
BtMsUMioon-  inp^  Cardinals  in  Rome  assembled  round 

him.    A  messasTc  was  sent  to  the  Bannerets  of 
Home,  anuouncinGT  his  election.    The  six  Cardinals  in  St. 
Angelo  were  summoned  ;  they  were  hardly  persuaded  to 
leave  their  place  of  security  ;  but  without  their  presence 
the  Archbishop  would  not  declare  his  assent  to  his  eleva- 
tion.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence,  as  Dean,  presented  the 
Pope  Elect  to  the  Sacred  College,  and  discoursed  on  die 
text,    Such  ought  he  to  be,  an  undefiled  High  Priest'' 
The  Archbishop  began  a  lonu;  hjirangiie,  **Pear 
and  trembling  have  eouic  upon  jiie,  the  horror  of 
great  darkness.**    The  Cardinal  of  Florence  cut  short  the 
ill-tinud  sermon,  demanding  whether  he  accepted  the 
Pontiticate.    The  Archbishop  gave  his  assent;  he  took 
the  name  of  Urban  VI.    Te  Deum  was  intoned ;  he  was 
lifted  to  the  throne.    The  ftigitives  returned  to  Borne, 
coroitttkn.  Urban  VI.  was  crowned  on  Easter  Day,  in  the 
""i^'*-   Church  of  St  John  Lateran.   All  the  Cardinals 
were  present  at  the  august  ceremony.   They  announced 
the  election  of  Urban  VI.  to  their  brethren  who  had 

i    Jo.  de  Ban  Tii)garit«r  nmictipft-  sajperboni,  pariter  «t  toid^iii."  —  A 

tum,  Gallicum  sea.de  terra  LenK)\i'>   NienifC  11. 
censi  orieaduoiy  tads,  ut  fama  erat* 
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remained  in  Avignon.^  Urban  himself  addressed  the  usual 
encyclic  letters,  proclaiming  his  deyatioui  to  all  the  Pre- 
lates in  Christendom. 

None  but  He  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  men  could 

determine  how  far  the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  uf 
l:>ari  was  free  and  iincontrolh d  by  the  terrors  of  the 
raging  populace  ;  but  the  ackaowied^nnent  of  Urban  Vi. 
by  all  the  Cardinals,  at  his  inaug:iiration  in  the  holy  office — 
their  assistance  at  his  coronation  without  protesti  when 
some  at  least  might  have  been  safe  beyond  the  walls  of 
Home — their  acceptance  ofhonourSias  by  the  Cardinals  of 
LimogeSy  Foitou,  and  Aigrefeuille-^4be  homage  of  all"* — 
might  seem  to  annul  all  possible  irregularity  in  the  election, 
to  confirm  irrefragably  the  legitimacy  of  his  title. 

Not  many  days  had  passed,  when  the  Cardinals  began 
to  look  with  dismay  and  bitter  repentance  on  their  own 
work.  **In  Urban  VI.,"  said  a  writer  of  these  times'  on 
the  side  of  Urban  as  rightful  Pontiff),  wa?;  verifu  d  the 
proverb  —  None  is  so  insolent  as  a  low  man  suddenly 
raised  to  power.**  The  high-born,  haughty,  luxurious 
Prelates^  both  French  and  Italian,  found  that  they  had 
set  over  themselves  a  master  resolved  not  only  to  redress 
the  flagrant  and  inveterate  abuses  of  the  Cdlege  aud  of 
the  Hierarchy,  but  also  to  force  on  his  reforms  in  the  roost 
hastv  and  insulting  way.  He  did  the  harshest  thiugs  iu 
the  harshest  nianner. 

The  Arclibishop  ot  Ban,  of  mean  birth,  had  risen  by 
the  virtues  of  a  monk.  He  was  studious,  austere,  n«arM  r  r 
humble,**  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible,P  master  ^''^  ^ 
of  the  canon  law,  rigid  in  his  fasts ;  he  wore  haircloth  next 
his  skin.  His  time  was  divided  between  study,  prayer, 
and  business,  for  which  he  had  great  aptitude*  From  the 
poor  bishopric  of  Acherontia  he  had  been  promoted  to 

^  See  ia  RaynalUus  the  Jetter  ftud  onini  muuere,  inimiciu  et  persecutor 

signatiirct.  symovii«niai,icimtor  ctritetiset  jiutiU®, 

**  The  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  absent  a.s  sed  nimis  sus  prudentUB  innittttdo  et 

Legate  in  Tuscany,  came  to  itouie  to  credens  adulatonbus," 

do  homage  to  the  Pope. — Raynaid.  sub  '  In  person  he  was  '  bi-evis  statune 

ann.  No.  XX.  et  spissus,  colons  lividt  give  fusci."— 

"  TbAodore  k  NUm,  De  Sehum.  Li.  A  Niem,  liv.  i.  ch.  i.   H<>  nfr,  n  before 

e.  7.  his  papacy  made  h  N'iem  read  the 

•  **  Ante  Papatum  homo  tramilif  el  Bibk  to  him  till  he  M  eileep. 
devolQi*  et  xvtnheni  maaat  mu  ah 
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the  archbishopric  of  Bari,  aiui  liad  presided  over  the 
Papal  Chancery  in  Avignon.    The  Monk  broke  out  at 
once  on  his  elevation  in  the  utmost  rudeness  and  rigour,  but 
the  humility  changed  to  the  most  offensive  haughtiness. 
Almost  his  first  act  was  a  public  rebuke  in  his  chapel  to 
all  tiie  Bishops  present  for  their  desertion  of  their  dioceses. 
He  called  them  peijured  traitors.^   The  Bishop  of  Pam* 
peluna  boldly  repelled  the  charge ;  he  was  at  Rome,  he 
said,  on  the  affiurs  of  his  see.    Id  the  full  Consistory 
Urban  preached  on  the  text  **  I  am  Ae  good  Shepherd, 
and  inveighed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  against  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Cardinals.    Their  voluptuous 
banquets  were  notorious  (Petrarch  had  declaimed  against 
them).    The  Pope  threatened  a  suTviptuary  law,  that  they 
should  have  but  one  dish  at  their  table  :  it  was  the  rule  of 
his  own  Order.    He  was  determined  to  extirpate  simony. 
A  Cardinal  who  should  receive  presents  he  menaced  with 
excommunication.   He  a^ted  to  despise  wealth.  '^Thy 
money  perish  with  thee  I    he  said  to  a  collector  of  the 
Papal  revenue.    He  disdained  to  conceal  the  most  un- 
popular schemes ;  he  declared  his  intention  not  to  it  avc 
home.    To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a 
promotion  of  Cardinals,  he  openly  avowed  his  design  to 
make  so  large  a  nornination   that  the  Italians  should 
resume  their  ascendancy  over  the  Ultra montanes.  The 
Cardinal  of  Geneva  turned  pale,  and  left  the  Consistory. 
Urban  declared  himself  determined  to  do  eoiial  justice 
between  man  and  man,  between  the  Kings  of  f*rance  and 
England*   The  French  Cardinals,  and  those  in  the  pay 
of  France,  heard  this  widi  great  indignation/ 

The  manners  of  Urban  were  even  more  offensive  than 
his  acts.  **  Hold  your  tongue !  '*  '*  You  have  talked  long 
enough!"  were  his  rmniiiun  phrases  to  his  mitred  coun- 
sellors. He  called  the  Cardinal  Or  si  ni  a  fool.  He  charged 
the  Cardinal  of  S.  Marcellus  (of  Amiens),  on  his  return 
from  his  legation  in  Tuscany,  with  having  robbed  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  The  charge  was  not  less  insult- 
ing for  its  justice.  The  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  instead  of 
allaying  the  feuds  of  France  and  England,  which  it  was 

S  *«  ^le  pr»s€ute,"  writes  ii  Niem,  c.  111.  '  Ra^imldus,  sub  auu. 
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his        miflrion  to  allay,  had  inflamed  ibem  in  order  to 

glut  his  own  insatiable  avarice  by  draining  the  wealth  of 
both  countries  in  the  Pope  s  name.'  "  As  Archbishop  of 
liari,  you  lie,"  was  the  reply  of  the  high-born  Frenchman. 
On  one  occasion  such  hicrh  words  pai»si_Hl  with  the  (^arclinal 
of  Limoges,  that  but  for  the  interposition  of  another  Car- 
dinal the  Pope  would  have  rushed  on  him^  and  there  had 
been  a  personal  conflict^ 

Sack  were  among  the  stories  of  the  time.  Friends  and 
fi>e8  agree  in  attributing  the  achism,  at  least  Ae  imroe* 
diate  schism,  to  the  imprudent  seal,  the  imperioosness,  the 
ungovernable  temper  of  Pope  Urban.'  The  Cardinals 
among  themselves  talked  of  him  as  mad  ;  they  began  to 
murmur  that  it  was  a  compulsory,  therefore  invalid,  elec- 
tion/ 

The  French  Cardinals  were  now  at  Anagni :  thfv  were 
joined  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  election,  but  who  was  burning  under  the  insulting 
words  of  the  Pope,  perhaps  not  too  eager  to  render  an 
account  of  his  legation.  The  Pope  retired  to  Tivoli ;  he 
summoned  the  Cardinals  to  that  city.  They  answered 
tliat  Uiey  had  gone  to  large  expenses  in  laying  in  provi- 
sions and  making  preparations  for  their  residence  in 
Anagiii  ;  they  had  no  means  to  supply  a  second  sojourn 
in  Tivoli.    The  Pope,  with  his  ibur  Italian  Cardinals, 


•  So  wntf«  W^nlsir;£r^fim  :  — *'  Cnm  SSP- 
fitis  mi&6u&  fuis&et  a  i'upu.  Gregorio 
pn»d«ecMore  too,  ut  qnoquomodo  paoem 
uiter  Angliaj  et  Fraiii  ia-  rcg^ia  firmaret, 
et  ipse  inestinabiles  auri  et  argeiiti  sum- 
mas,  pro  labore  sui  itinerU  jn^na  Papse 
de  utro^oe  Te^a»  eepifset,  omisso  sos 
legatio&if^  officio  non  curavit  paci  pro- 
Tidere  re^orum,  sed  potias  elaboravit, 
■tdiwwitioayt  odia  contiiioarentar  in- 
ter reges  diutni^,  ft  «hiin  ipse  deFccnfifTet 
taliter  sub  umbra  tirmauds  concoixiite, 
redbvlqiie  mnltolicnt  isfeeto  negvlio^Mio 
proTideret  uberius  nefando  marsupio  de 
male  qnajsitft  pecunift  relevatft  de  Christi 
patrimouio,  utroque  regno  sophistic^ 
•poliato.'*^'Wa]iingham,  p*  916. 

•  halnr.  .  note,  p.  lor,7. 

•  **  Talis  fuit  Uomiuus  nuster  po«t 
coroMlioiieni  ioam  asper  et  ri^oroiiM, 
MKitar  ttnen,  utmm  cz  diviii4  to* 


luiitatf,  qnnm  certh  ante  creatintient 
suam  fuerit  muituiu  biunilis,  amabilii 
et  beni^us.**— A  Niein. 

*  This  account  of  Tliomas  «H  Acerno, 
BishoD  of  Luceria,  is  at  It  were  the 
oAdal  statement  of  Urban's  party, 
which  accompaded  tta  letter  to  the 
King  nf  (^astile. 

'  riiomas  di  Acerno  gives  &ix  causes 
for  the  elienlion  of  the  Cardinals; 
I.  The  fumptnary  liniitatiou  of  tJicir 
meals*  11.  The  prohibition  of  simouv 
of  all  kiode  under  oaio  of  exeoammnf- 
cation :  this  included  the  Cardinals. 
III.  His  projected  promotion  of  Car- 
dinals. IV.  The  determination  to  re> 
rntin  at  Rome.  V.  His  insulting  de- 
meanour and  langnage  to  the  Cardinals. 
VI.  His  refusal  to  go  to  Anagni,  and 
biB  immDOiM  to  TItoU. 
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passed  two  important  acts  as  Sovereign  Pontiff^  He  con- 
firmed the  election  of  Wenceslaus,  son  ol'  Charles  IV^  to 
the  Empire ;  he  completed  the  treaty  with  Florence  by 
which  the  Republic  paid  a  large  sum  to  the  See  of  Borne. 
The  amount  was  70,000  florins  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
180,000  in  four  years,  for  the  expenses  of  Uie  war.  They 
were  relieved  fjrom  ecclesiastical  censures,  under  which 
this  enlightened  Republic,  though  Italian,  trembled,  even 
lipom  a  Pope  of  doulttiul  title.  Their  awe  showed  perhaps 
the  weakness  aud  disi>euHions  in  Florence  rather  than  the 
Papal  power. 

The  Cardinals  at  Anagni  sent  a  summons  to  their 
brethren  inviting  them  to  share  in  their  counsels 
^  concerning  the  compulsory  election  of  the  sue- 
cessor  to  Gregory  XI.  Already  the  opinions  of  great 
legists  had  been  taken ;  some  of  them,  that  of  the  iamous 
Baldus,'  may  still  be  read.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  election. 

But  grave  legal  ar<i:iii IK  iits  anil  ecclesiastical  logic  were 
not  to  decide  a  contest  which  had  stirred  so  deeply  the 
passions  and  interests  of  two  great  factions.  France  and 
Italy  were  at  strife  lor  the  Popedom.  The  Ultramontane 
Cardinals  would  not  tamely  abandon  a  power  which  had 
given  them  rank,  wealth,  luxury,  virtually  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  world,  for  seventy  years.  Italy,  Rome, 
would  not  fore^  tiie  golden  opportunity  of  resuming  the 
long-lost  authority.  On  the  9m  August  the  Cardinals  at 
DttstawttMi  Anagni  publicly  declared,  they  announced  in 
atAnagiii.  encyclic  letters  aadressed  to  the  lailiiuil  iii  ail 
Christen  1 1(1  111,  that  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  was  carried 
by  force  and  the  fear  of  death  ;  that  through  the  same 
force  and  lear  he  had  been  inaugurated,  enthroned,  and 
crowned ;  that  he  was  an  apostate,  an  accursed  Anti- 
christ. They  pronounced  him  a  tyrannical  usurper  of  the 
Popedom,  a  wdf  that  had  stolen  into  the  fold.  They 
called  upon  him  to  descend  at  once  from  the  throne  which 
he  occupied  without  canonical  title ;  if  repentant,  he  might 
find  mercy ;  if  he  persisted,  he  would  provoke  the  indigna- 

*  Opecft  Baldi,  vol.  Ti.,  ind  snmmuily  in  lUyiiaUliiSi  fab  gnn.  1788,  c 
zxzvL 
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tion  of  God,  of  the  Apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and 
all  the  Saints,  for  his  violation  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
the  common  Mother  of  the  Faithful.*  it  was  signed  by 
thirteen  Cardinals.    The  more  pious  and  devout  were 

shocked  at  this  avowal  of  cowardice  ;  Cardiiiiils  w  lio  would 
not  be  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  oi  spiritual  free- 
dom condemned  themselves. 

But  letters  and  appeals  to  the  judgement  of  the  world, 
and  awful  maledictious,  were  not  their  only  resources.  The 
fierce  Breton  bamls  were  used  to  march  and  to  be  indulged 
in  their  worst  excesses  under  the  banner  of  the  Qardinal  of 
Geneva.  As  Ultramontanists  it  was  their  interest,  their 
inclination,  to  espouse  the  Ultramontane  cause.  They 
arrayed  themselves  to  advance  and  join  the  Cardinak  at 
Anagni.  The  Romans  rc^e  to  oppose  them  ;  a  fight  took 
place  near  the  Ponte  Salario,  three  hundred  lioinaiis  lay 
dead  on  the  field. 

Urban  VI.  was  as  blind  to  cautious  temporal  as  to  cau-. 
tious  ecclesiastical  policy.  Every  act  ot  the  Pope  rmpmdmi 
raised  him  up  new  enemies.  Joanna,  C^ueen  or  vi. 
Naples,  had  hailed  the  elevation  of  her  subject  the  Archr 
bishop  of  Ban.  Naples  had  been  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Shiploads  of  fruit  and  wines,  and  the  more  solid  gifb  oiP 
20,000  florins,  had  been  her  oblations  to  the  Pope.  Her 
husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  had  gone  to  Borne  to  pay 
his  personal  homage.  His  object  was  to  determine  in  his 
own  tavour  the  succession  to  the  realm.  The  reception  of 
Otho  was  cold  and  repulsive;  he  returned  in  disgust**  The 
Queen  eagerly  listened  to  suspicions,  skilfully  awakened, 
that  Urban  meditated  the  resumption  of  the  fief  of  Naples, 
and  its  grant  to  the  rival  House  of  Hungary.  She  became 
the  sworn  ally  of  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  Honorato 
Gaetani,  Count  of  Fundi,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  barons 
of  the  land,  demanded  of  the  Pontiff  20,000  florins  ad- 
vanced on  loan  to  Gregory  XL  Urban  not  only  rejected 
the  claim,  declaring  it  a  personal  debt  of  the  late  Pope, 
not  ui  the  Holy  See,  he  also  deprived  Gaetaui  of  his  fief, 

•  Docament  in  Raynaldiis,  and  in  die  0«noniaaa. 
^  A  Nkm,  i«  c.  t)  . 
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and  granted  it  to  his  mortal  enemy;  the  Count  San  Severina 
Oaetani  began  immediately  to  aeiae  the  adjacent  casdes  in 
Campania,  and  invited  the  Cardinals  to  bis  stronghoM  at 

Fondi.  The  Archbiahop  of  Aries,  Chamberlain  of  the  late 
Pope,  leaving  the  Castle  ui  St.  iingelo  under  the  guard  of 
a  commander  who  long  refused  all  orders  from  Pope 
Urban,  brought  to  Anagni  the  jewels  and  oniaiueiits  of  the 
Papacy,  which  had  been  carried  for  security  to  St.  Angelo. 
The  Prefect  of  the  citVy  De  Yico,  Lord  of  Viterbo,  had 
been  won  over  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens. 

The  four  Italian  Cardinals  still  adhered  to  Pope  Urban. 
They  laboured  hard  to  mediate  between  the  conflicting 
parties.  Conferences  were  held  at  Zagardo  and  other 
idaees;  when  the  French  Cardinals  had  retired 
to  Fondi,  the  Italians  took  up  their  quarters  at 
ISuLiaco.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter*8,  worn  out  with  age 
and  trouble,  withdrew  to  Rome,  and  soon  after  died,  lie 
left  a  testamentary  doeumeiit  declaring  the  validity  of  the 
election  of  Urban.  The  French  Cardinals  had  declared 
the  electiou  void ;  they  were  debating  the  next  step.  Some 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor.  They  were 
now  sure  of  the  support  of  the  King  of  France,  who  would 
not  easily  surrender  his  influence  over  a  Pope  at  Avignon, 
and  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  estranged  by  the  pride  of 
Urban,  and  secretly  stimulated  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini, 
who  had  not  forgiven  his  own  losb  of  the  tiara.  Yet  even 
now  they  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  creation  of  an  Anti- 
pope.  Urban  precipitated  and  made  inevitable  this  disas- 
trous event  He  was  now  alone  the  Cardinal  of  St 
Peter  s  was  dead ;  Florence,  Milan,  and  the  Orsini  stood 
aloof;  they  seemed  only  to  wait  to  be  thrown  off  by 
Urban,  to  join  the  adverse  ftction.  Urban  at  first  de- 
clared his  intention  to  create  nine  Cardinals ;  he  proceeded 
at  once,  and  without  warning,  to  create  twenty<«x.'  By 
this  step  the  French  and  Italian  Cardinals  together  were 
now  but  an  insignificant  minority.  They  were  instantly 
one.    AH  must  be  risked,  or  all  lost 

*  Like  a  sparrov  on  «Im  lMm4ofr^      *  Some  ftatfaorilics  siY«  twenty-nine. 
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On  September  20,  at  Fondi,  Robert  of  Geneva  was 
elected  Pope  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Cardinals  or  gn.taor 
(except  St  Peter's)  who  had  chosen,  inaugurated,  Sj^^J*- 
eothroDed,  and  for  a  time  obeyed  Urban  VI.  The  ^'^^ 
Italians  refused  to  give  their  saffirages,  but  entered  no  pro- 
test They  retired  into  their  easties,  and  remained  aloof 
from  the  schism.  Orsini  died  before  long  at  Tagliacozzo. 
The  qualiheations  which,  according  to  his  partial  bio- 
grajjiur,  recommended  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  were 
rather  those  oi  a  successor  to  John  ilawkwoml  or  to 
a  Duke  of  Milan,  than  of  the  Apostles.  Extraordinary 
activity  of  body  and  endurance  of  fatigue,  courage  whicn 
would  hazard  his  life  to  put  down  the  intrusive  Pope, 
sagacity  and  experience  m  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church;  high  birth,  through  which  he  was  allied  widi 
most  of  the  royal  and  princely  houses  of  Europe:  of 
austerity,  devotion,  learning,  holiness,  charity,  not  a 
word.*  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. :  the  Italians 
bitterly  taunted  the  mockery  of  this  name,  assumed  by  the 
Captain  of  the  Breton  Free  Companies — by  the  author,  it 
was  believed,  of  the  massacre  at  Cesena/ 

So  began  the  Schism  which  divided  Western  Christen- 
dom for  thirty-eight  years.  Italy,  excepting  the  schism. 
kingdom  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  adhered  to  her  "3. 
native  Pontiff ;  Germany  and  Bohemia  to  the  Pontiff  who 
had  recognised  King  Weneeslaus  as  Emperor;  England 
to  the  Pontiff  hostile  to  France  f  Hungary  to  die  Pontiff 
who  might  support  her  pretensions  to  Naples  ;  Poland  and 
the  Northern  kingdoms,  with  Portugal,  espoused  the  same 
cause.  France  at  first  stood  almost  alone  in  snj)|j()rt  of  her 
subject^  of  a  Pope  at  Avignon  instead  of  at  liome.  Scot- 

•  Vit,  I.  npnd  Balturium.  A  Niem  the  Book  of  Statutes,  cither  because  he 
agreeSf  and  adds :  **  Unde  potest  eiici,  that  cumpiled  the  book  would  not  have 
quod  illm  daoiio  ft  8|)irita  Stneto  eC  Hie  neine  of  die  Pope  tbeie,  or  dee  he 
pans  coTiRciontiia  non  pmi  ossir."  would  not  let  it  appear  that  the}  meddled 

'  Collutiufl  neriiu,  apud  Bajmald,  with  any  such  thing )  bat  it  is  upon  the 

Nalvi.  Rolls."— Ardc^Ptoe."  Compare  Wal- 

*  Seldei,  ia  Us  Tlliie  Talk,  says:  rineham.   Ambassadors  for  both  were 
•*  There  was  once,  I  am  sure,  a  Parlia-  in  Eiip!ap<!.    "  Domino  Deo  favente  re- 
meotary  Pope.    Pope  Urban  was  made  pulsi  sunt  apo&tatici,  aduussi  Papales." 
Pope  in  Elngland  by  Act  of  Parliament,  —P.  SI 5. 
ftgumtPopedeiiMiit:  the  Aetii  not  ia 
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land  only  was  with  Clement,  because  Englaad  was  with 
Urban.  So  Flanders  was  with  Urban  because  France 
was  with  Clement^  The  uncommon  abilities  of  Peter  di 
Luna»  the  Spanish  Cardinal  (afterwards  better  known 
under  a  higher  title),  detached  successively  the  Spanish 
kingdoms,  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre,  from  allegiance 
to  Pope  Urban. 

^  **  Exinde  ^oanto  plus  diTid  pri]i>  «t  Hif|Nuiiaiii,        gnbditaa  oernereC, 

cipes  patronos  Sihi  dilcctos  grato  venera-  ;ilti  i  in  Galliir  dulcissimo  sinu  fo^  rretur, 

bantur  tspecta,  in  eis  plus  excrescebat  ditar&tur,  et  ejus  deffeoderctur  viribu«." 

superbia  et  pertioacia  d<»iii]UUidiy  dam  —  Kelig.  de  St,  Denya,  i.  p.  80. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  RIVAL  POPES. 

Neither  of  these  Popes  were  men  who!ii  rclierious  enthu- 
siasm could  raise  into  an  idol ;  they  were  men  rather  troni 
whom  profound  devotional  feeling  could  not  but  turn  away 
abashed  and  conAised.  If  the  hard  and  arrogant  de-  , 
meanour  of  Urban  might  be  excused  when  displayed  only 
to  the  insolent  and  overbearing  French  Cardinals,  or  even 
justified  as  the  severity  of  a  Reformer  of  the  Church,  his 
subsequent  acts  of  most  revolting  cruelty  to  his  own  par- 
tisans showeti  a  type  of  that  erafl,  treachery,  and  utter  in- 
humanity which  were  hereafter  to  attaint  the  had  Italian 
Popes.  He  miirht  seem  almost  to  confirm  the  charge  of 
madness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  praise  of  Cle- 
ment was  that  he  was  a  sagacious  and  experienced  poli* 
tician,  a  valiant  Captain  of  a  Free  Company. 

The  French  Canlinals,  the  King  of  Franco,  all  parties 
at  times  spoke  loudly  of  an  CEcumenic  CounciL  ctaMiy 
But  who  was  to  summon  that  Council  ?  how  was  ^^""^ 
it  to  be  composed  ?  under  whose  auspices  was  it  to  sit,  so 
that  Christendom  might  liave  faith  in  the  wisdom  or  justice 
of  its  determinations?  As  long  as  the  sole  question  was 
the  vali<lity  of  Urban*s  election,  the  Cardinals  declared 
ibr  a  Council ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Antipope  been 
chosen,  and  the  rival  claims  must  be  disputed  before  this 
uncertain  yet  authoritative  tribunal,  than  the  Cardinals 
became  averse  to  the  measure,  and  started  all  possible 
difficulties.  As  Clement's  party  drew  back,  the  Urbanists 
took  up  the  cry,  and  clamorously  defied  their  antagonists 
to  meet  them  before  an  ecclesiastical  Senate  of  Christen- 
dom. 

The  rival  Popes  had  first  recourse  to  their  spiritual 
arms.    Urban  at  the  t^lose  of  the  year  issued  a  long  Brief^ 

VOL.  VI.  .u 
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dedaring  four  especially  of  the  French  Cardinals,  among 
^ct.  of     them  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  had  carried  off 
the  Papal  crown  and  jewels,  the  Count  of  Fondi, 

and  many  other  of  the  Romag^ese  and  Campanian  nobles, 
guilty  of  heresy,  schism,  treason,  nad  apostasy.  All  were 
excommniiicatcd ;  the  Cardinals  deposed ;  the  nobles 
degraded  from  their  haughty  order,  their  estates  confis- 
cated; all  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  them  were  released 
from  their  oaths:  the  usurping  Pope  was  denominated 
Antichrist. 

Clement  VII.  was  not  less  authoritative  or  maledictory 
orcteiiMiL  denunciations.    The  Soman  Pope  was 

called  upon  to  lay  down  his  ill*gotten  power.  He 

too  was  an  Anticnrist,  as  opposing  the  College  of  Cardinals 
ill  their  full  right  of  electing  a  Pontiff  unawed  by  popular 
clamour  or  fear  of  death.  From  Fondi  Clement  went  to 
Naples.  NothinsT  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  his 
reception.  The  Queen,  her  husband  Otho  of  Brunswick, 
many  of  the  nobles  and  great  ecclesiastics  kissed  his  feet. 

But  Urban  in  his  first  creation  of  twenty-six  Cardinals 
in  one  day  ^  had  included  many  Neapolitans  of  the  highest 
families  and  dignities  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  thus  se- 
cured himself  a  strong  interest.  He  had  degraded  Bernard 
di  Montoro,  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  appointed 
Bozzato,  a  man  of  influence  and  powerful  connections  in 
the  city.  The  people  had  l)een  somewhat  jeal(^n*ily  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  R]>le!i(li(l  ^jx  etacle  of  I'opi'  Clement's 
reception  ;  they  rose  in  their  resentment ;  they  declared 
that  they  would  not  desert  a  Neapolitan  for  a  foreign 
Pope.**  Urban *s  Archbishop  set  himself  at  their  head. 
The  Queen  with  great  difficulty  subdued  the  insurrection. 
Fiightofcie.  Clement  was  so  alarmed  for  his  own  safety  that 
^iM^  he  fled  rapidly  to  Fondi ;  and,  not  daring  to  rest 
there,  embarked  in  all  speed  for  Provence.  He  landed 
at  Marseilles  :  and  from  that  time  became  the  Pope  of 
Avignon  and  France. 

Urban's  great  diffienlty  's^ns  the  disorder  and  poverty 

of.  his  finances.    The  usual  wealth  which  flowed  to  the 

Papal  Court  was  interrupted  by  the  confiision  of  the  times, 

* 

*  A  Niein,  i,  xn.  ^  Giannone,  ziiii.  4. 
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The  Papal  estates  were  wasted  by  war,  occupied  by  his 
enemies,  or  by  iiidepeiidc  iit  princes.  Not  only  did  he  seize 
to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  benefices,  and  sell 
to  the  citizens  of  Rome  propcrtv  and  rights  ut  the  churches 
and  monasteries  (from  this  tratiic  he  got  4U,()UU  florins) ; 
not  only  did  lie  barter  away  the  treasoresof  the  churches, 
the  gold  and  silver  statues,  crosses,  images  of  saints,  and  all 
the  splendid  furniture ;  he  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  issuing  a  oommission  to  two  of  his  a  d.  isao. 
new  Cardinals  to  sell,  empawn,  and  alienate  the  ua^* 
estates,  and  property  of  the  Church,  even  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishops,  Beneficed  Clergy,  or  Monasteries." 
Thus  having  hardly  colh  ( tfd  sufricient  funds,  the  Pope 
hired  the  serv  ices  of  Alberic  Barhiano,  Captain  of  one  of 
the  Free  Companies,  and  prepared  for  open  war.  The 
Romans  undertook  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
which  still  held  out  for  the  Cardinals  and  continued  to 
bombard  the  ci^.  It  was  at  length  taken,  but  the  Bo- 
mans,  instead  of  surrendering  it  to  the  Pope,  razed  the 
fortress,  so  long  hostile  to  their  liberties,  nearly  to  the 
ground.  The  Romans,  if  they  loved  not  the  Pope,  had 
the  most  cordial  detestation  of  the  French.  The  Pope's 
courtiers  of  ultramontane  birth  or  opinions,  all  indeed 
except  a  few  Germans  and  English,  were  insulted,  robbed, 
treated  with  every  contumely.  "  I  hav  e  seen,"  writes  one 
present,  ''Eoman  matrons,  to  excite  the  mob  against  them, 
spit  in  the  faces  of  the  courtiers."^  Before  the  close  of 
the  year,  Pope  Urban  could  announce  to  Christendom  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Gascon  and  Breton  bands  by 
Alberic  Barbiano,  the  capture  of  St.  Angelo,  the  flight  of 
tiie  Aiitipope,  the  submission  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.** 

«  Maratori,   Ann,   sob   aon.   1380.  debita."    lie  iii>ecities  Peter's  Pence.— 

Urban  appointed  Cotmo  GentUi,  Chan-  MS.  B.  M.,  Aug.  27,  1379.   The  Atvh> 

ccllor  of  Capua,  hi»  Nuncio  in  Eugland.  bishop  of  York  is  ordered  to  sequester 

All  othor  commtfiSTons  were  annulled,  all  piods  of  adherents  of  Robert,  "that 

He  was  to  collect  "  onmes  et  aingulos  sun  of  iuiu  uily."    Murch  14,  1381.  All 

froetus,  redditus  et  prorentaa  boiefl-  8ams,**rationecommuniumscrvitiorum" 

ciorum  ccclesiasticorum  dicti  regni  va-  (theordiuary  phrase ;  on  rho  translation  of 

cantium,  per  uoe  seu  Aplic&  auotoritate  William  (Cuurtena;|r;,  liishop  of  London, 

eolifttorum  et  cooferenaomm  in  antea,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  to 

censuH  qiioque  aunuos,  et  alia  omnia  et  be  smt  to  Home.    Nov.  3,  1382. 
singula  res  t-t  bona  nobis  et  camenr       «•  Curiales,  Theodoric  a  Niem,  i.  14. 
pnedictie  quiicuuque  ratioue  vel  caam        Apud  Raynald.  1379,  n.  xxxi, 

c  2 
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Pope  Urban  and  Qaeen  Joanna  were  equally  insincere : 
the  Queen  in  her  submission^  the  rope  in  his 

acceptance  of  it.  Joanna  had  been  the  child- 
less wife  of  four  husbands  ;  the  heir  to  the  reahn  of 
Naples  by  both  lines  was  Charles  of  Durazzo,  nephew  of 
the  Kine  of  Hungary.  The  King  of  Hungary  still  che- 
rished the  deep  purpose  of  revenge  for  the  murder  ot  his 
brother.  Charles  of  Durazzo  had  been  already  invited 
during  the  hostilities  of  the  Pope  with  Joanna  not  to  wait 
the  tardy  succession^  but  to  seiae  at  once  the  crown  of 
Naples. 

All  the  passions  least  becoming  a  pontiff  combined  to 

influence  Urban  VI.,  policy,  vengeance,  family  ambition, 
interest,  pride ;  policy,  for  he  could  not,  dej)end  on  the 
hollow  friendship  of  Joanna;  vengeance,  for  without 
Joanna's  aid  and  instigation  the  Cardinals  at  Fondi  had 
not  dared  to  elect  the  Aotipope ;  family  ambition,  for  the 
nepotism  of  Urban,  like  that  of  his  successors,  was  not 
content  with  benefices  and  cardinalates,  it  soared  to  prin- 
cipalities. One  of  his  nephews^  Francis  Prignano,  had 
been  among  the  new  Cardinals ;  another,  Butillo  Prignano, 
he  aspired  to  invest  in  the  princedom  of  Capua,  Amalfi, 
and  other  wealthy  fiefs.  Interest  and  pride  urged  the 
advantage  of  a  King  of  Naples,  indebted  to  him  for  his 
crown,  over  whose  power  and  treasures  he  might  rule,  as 
he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  rule,  with  the  almost  un- 
disputed despotism  of  a  Protectorate.' 

Charles  of  Durazzo  came  to  Home ;  he  was  invested 
Charles  of  by  the  Pope  in  the  Sovereignty  of  J^aples,  as 
jvSh'iMi,  forfeited  to  its  liege  lord  the  PontiflF  by  the 
iniquities  of  Queen  Joanna  :  he  was  crowned  by  the  hand 
of  tne  Pope. 

Joanna  was  hardly  less  undisguised  in  her  hostility  to 
Po])e  Urban.  In  evd  lioiir  for  herself,  in  worse  for  Naples, 
she  determined  to  adopt  as  lu  r  heir  Louis  of*  Anjou, 
nephew  of  the  King  of  France,  thus  again  inflicting  on  her 
unhappy  realm  all  the  miseries  of  a  French  invasion. 

'According  to  Gobelinn*;  Persona,  "Vivat  Papa  di  Koma!"  "  Vi  vat  Papa 
Urban  had  adherents  io  Naples.  The  di  Fundis!" — Apud  Mcibomium,  i.  p. 
parties  met  ia  itrife  in  the  streeta:  S07. 
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The  French  Pope  hastened  to  invest  the  French  Prince 
in  the  risrhts  which,  as  Pope,  he  claimed  with  the  same 
title  R<  Ills  rival  m  Rome. 

Charles  of  Durazzo  was  first  in  the  field.  The  un- 
popularity of  Joanna  with  her  subjects  was  heightened  by 
their  hatred  of  the  French,  and  the  long  tradition  of  their 
tyranny.  The  churchmen  were  for  Pope  Urban;  their 
inclination  had  been  skilftdly  increased  by  the  distribution 
of  benefices  and  dignities.  The  Hungarian  and  Papal 
forces  met  scarcely  any  resistance.  Treacherous 
Naples  opened  its  gaUs.  Otho  of  Brunswick, 
the  husband  of  Joanna,  hastily  summoned  from  Ger- 
many, was  betrayed  by  his  own  bravery  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies :  Joanna  was  besieged  in 
the  Castel-Nuovo.  She  looked  in  vain  for  the  Pi*oven9al 
fleets,  and  the  French  armament  Famine  compelled  her 
to  capitulate;  she  was  sent  prisoner  to  a  castle  in  the 
Basilieata.  The  inexorable  King  of  Hungary  demanded 
the  death  of  the  murderess,  though  acquitted  of  Ae  crime 
by  one  Pope,  and  in  close  alliance  with  successive  Popes. 
Pope  Urban  was  silent ;  the  unhappy  (laughter  of  a  line 
of  kings  was  put  to  deatli,  either  strangled  while 
at  her  pravers,*^  or  smothered,  accordiner  to  another 
account,  under  a  pillow  of  feathers.  Thus  died  Joanna  IL 
of  Naples^  leaving  her  fame  an  historic  problem.  To  some 
she  was  a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty,  the  assassin  of  her 
husband ;  to  others  a  wise,  even  a  most  religious  princess, 
who  governed  her  kingdom  during  peace  with  firm  and 
impartial  rule,  promulgated  excellent  laws,  established  the 
most  equitable  tribunals.  Her  repeated  marriages  were 
only  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  bearing  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  her  ffithers.* 

Louis  of  Anjon,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  crowned 
King  of  NapU  s  by  Clement  VIL.    But  Clement,  ix>uisof 
prodigal  of  ail  which  might  embarrass  the  hostile 
rope,  not  only  as  liege  lord  granted  away  Naples,  he 
created  for  his  French  ally  a  new  kingdom,  that  oi  Adria. 

*  A  ti'wm  Bays;  "  Cum  quiidaiu  die  gulata.  ' 

ar»ret,  «rf  fertur,  sedens  ante  altare  genu  ^  ComiMure  Gitonone  on  tiie  character 

flexo,  do  mandatr  ij -ius  Caroli,  per  of  JmbM. 
quatoor  satellites  Uuugaros  fu«rat  »tran- 
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It  comprised  all  the  Papal  territories,  the  March  of  An- 
coiia,  Romagna,.  the  Duchy  of  S|)ok'to,  Massa  Trabaria, 
the  cities  of  Boloprna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Pernsria,  Todi, 
the  whole  region  exce})t  the  City  of  Rome,  with  her 
doinaiu,  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  Tuscany,  the 
Maritima^  and  Sabina.  These  were  reserved  tor  the  Pope 
and  his  successors.* 

The  Provefi9al  fleet  of  Louis  (Provence  received  him 
at  once  as  her  lord)  was  too  late  to  rescue  the  Queen* 
His  powerful  land  army  encountered  no  resistance  till  it 
reached  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.^  Among  the 
fullowgrs  of  Louis  was  Robert,  Count  of  (ieneva,  the 
brother  of  Pope  Clement.  Many  of  tlie  highest  Neapo- 
litan nobles,  the  great  Constable  Thomas  San  Severino, 
the  Tricariei,  tlie  Counts  of  Conversano,  Caserta,  S.  Agata, 
Altanella,  Ml  oQ'  from  Charles,  and  joined  the  invading 
ranks.  Louis  had  passed  Benevento  and  occupied  Caserta ; 
Charles  stood  pn  the  defensive. 

The  embarrassment  of  Charles  was  increased  by  tidings 
A  A  1383.  Pope  was  marching  towards  Naples :  ™ 

he  mistrust«Kl  his  friend  almost  as  much  as  liis 
enemy.  He  hastened  to  meet  Urban  at  Capua,  from 
thence,  by  Aversa,"  conducted  him  to  Naples,  under  the 
cover  of  anxiety  ibr  his  personal  safety.  He  would  not 
permit  the  Pope  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Archi* 
episcopal  Palace  \  he  escorted  him,  under  a  strong  guard 
Nor  1883      honour,  to  the  Castel  Nuovo.    Charles  had 

eluded  the  condition  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  the  erection  of  the  principality  of  Capua  for 
Butillo,  the  Pope^s  nephew.  Urban  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  his  distress  to  demand,  not  only  Capua,  with  its 
adjacent  towns,  Cauii.izzo,  and  Carata,  but  also  the  Duchy 
of  Amaiii,  iS  ocera,  and  other  towns  and  castles.    On  these 

'  LntmitK,  Cod,  foi-.  Genl.  i.  206,  ■  At  Averea     Niem  (then  witli  Ur- 

quotedby  Mnratori,  Ann.,8ubann.  1382.  ban)  was  in  a  great  fright  "quod 

*  The  army  of  Lom^  is  stated  at  ali«iuid  siuistnim  contra  bos  dispositura 

40,000,  45,000,  even  Cu,OUO  men. — Note  esset,  quia  sicut  in  sacco  teucbamur 

of  Mansi.  ia  Rayoald.,  a  d.  1882.  inetiwi.'^  Compare  Gobelinvs  Persona, 

Urban  get  out  in  May  to  Tivoli ;  apud  Meibomium.    By  his  account, 

then  to  a  small  castle,  Vallemoote,  in  Charles  Mas  compelled  to  use  much 

Carapania.  Hewaf  atFerentmoinSept.  eourteou^  force  to  brinff  Urban  to 

till  Michaelmu  Day.  Naples. 
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terms,  and  these  alone^  the  Pope  woold  aid  the  King 
a^iost  die  invading  French,  and  grant  the  plenary  domi- 
nion over  the  rest  of  the  realm.    Charles  was  compelled 

to  yield ;  the  coin})act  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings ; 
the  Pope  was  ])oriiiitted  to  occupy  the  an*  hi  episcopal 
palace ;  the  marria^^e  of  two  of  his  nieces  with  two  Nea- 
politan nobles  was  celebrated  with  high  testivity.  In  the 
midst  was  a  tumult  in  the  city^.  The  Po}K'*s  nephew  had 
broken  into  a  convent  and  ravished  a  nun  of  high  Bauuotb* 
birth  and  celebrated  beauty.  Loud  complaints  w^hnr. 
were  made  to  the  Pope ;  he  kughed  it  off  as  a  venial 
outburst  of  youth :  his  nephew  Butillo  was  forty  years 
old.  But  the  Kings  justice  would  not  or  dared  not  ciulnre 
the  crime.  \  capital  seutcucf  was  passed  against  Butillo. 
The  i'ope,  as  Suzerain  of  the  reahii,  annulled  the  sentence 
of  the  King's  Justiciary  and  of  the  Kinfr.  Aft^T  some 
contest,  Butillo  was,  if  not  rewarded,  bought  oil  trom  the 
indulgence  of  his  lusts,  by  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Justiciary,  and  of  the  Kings  kindred,  with  a  dowry  of 
70^000  florins  a-year/  and  the  noble  castle  of  Nocera. 

Spiritual  censures  were  reserved  for  offenders  of  another 
kind.  The  Pope  celebrated  high  mass,  and  declared  Louis. 
Count  oi'  Anjou,  heretic,  excommunicated,  accursed,  pub- 
lished a  crusade  ai^ainst  him,  and  uilL-red  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  take  up  arms.  Charles  of 
Durazzo  was  proclaimed  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church 
During  all  this  time  there  was  a  violent  persecution  ol  all 
the  Neapolitan  clergy,  as  before  of  the  Sicilian,  suspected 
of  inclinations  to  the  Antipope.  The  Cardinal  di  Sangro 
was  the  chief  agent  to  the  Pope  in  these  measures  of 
destitution,  confiscation,  and  torture.  The  basest  of  the 
Clergy  were  substituted  for  the  ejected  Prelates  or  Abbots.^ 

*  AU  tbij  fnm  Theodorie  k  Niem,  fervitionun/'  if  caUed  on  to  pay.  Aug. 

tben  in  the  Pope's  retiotie.  6,  1383. 

f  \fS.  B.  M.    Thprc  is  a  commission         **  De  Sangro  credidit  sacrificium 

Mpoiutiug  Jutiu,  Duke  of  l^ancuster,  offerre  se  Deo,  sic  orones  ipsos  miseros 

Gonfidonier  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  era-  pertorbuido ...  adeo  miser  et  inert  Ne«p 

sadt' a;zainst  Jolm,  calling  himself  Kinp  politanornm  clerlens  eft  vice  vix  repe- 

of  Castile  and  Leon.   March  2 1,  1383.  riebatur,  quinoafieretArchepiscopuSTel 

Frivileses  we  gnuttcd  to  all  cnwideri  Episcopus  eut  Abbee  vet  PnelMos  per 

Miftinst  Kobert,  Antipope,  and  the  King  eundem  Urbanum,  dummodo  talis  yel- 

^Castile.  A hont  the  same  time  Thomas,  let  esse."  — Theod.  k  Niem,  i.  c.  zxfi. 

Archbishop  of  York,  who  owed  2000  ContjHtre,  on  the  persecution*,  Vifc  I. 

flprimi  niMer  the  tlUe  "  eomnraiiiiiiii  Clement,  p.  50S. 
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Charles  proti^ted  the  war  with  skill ;  it  is  difficult  to 
T>eag^f  account  for  the  inactivity  of  the  French.  Charles 
AnjwL     was  suddenly  relieved  hy  the  death  of  his  enemy. 

Louis  of  Anjou  died  at  Bariglio.  The  French  army, 
already  wasted  by  the  plague  of  which  Amadeo,  Duke  of 
Savov,  perhaps  Louis  of  Anjou  himself^  had  died,'  broke 
up,  and  retn-ed  beyond  the  Alps. 

Charts  had  now  no  open  adversary.     He  had  still 
eluded  the  surrender  of  the  great  city  of  Capua 
ucL  10, 1384.  ^  ^j^^  Pope's  nephew.   He  had  ceded  Is  ocera,  and 

in  that  fortress  the  Pope  and  some  of  his  Cardinals  had 
Quarrel  of    takcn  up  their  dwelling.  The  Cardinals  had  once 

pojie  uri;;!  fled,  but  were  recalled.  Amidst  the  rejoicings  of 
M$j,nM,  capiUil  Charles  summoned  the  Pope  to  meet 
hira  to  deliberate  on  important  affairs.  "Kings  have  been 
wont  to  wait  on  Popes,  not  Popes  on  ivuigs,"  was  the 
mistrustful  and  haughty  reply  of  the  Pope.  He  added, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  "  If  Charles  would 
have  me  for  his  friend,  let  him  repeal  the  taxes  imposed 
on  his  kingdom."  Charles  sent  back  for  answer,  that  if 
he  came  he  would  come  Uke  a  king,  at  the  head  of  his 

Nov  13M.  >  ^®  wondered  that  priests  should  presume 
^'  to  interfere  with  his  kingdom — his  by  force  of 
arms,  and  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife:  to  the  Pope  he 
owed  but  the  four  words  in  the  investiture."  "  The 
kingdom,"  rejoined  Urban,  "lidoims  to  the  Church — a  fief 
granted  to  a  king  who  shall  rule  with  moderation,  not  tiay 
his  subjects  to  the  quick :  the  Church  may  resume  her 
gift,  and  grant  it  to  a  more  loyal  liegeman."  Charles 
made  no  further  answer.  Alberic  Barbiano,  the  Con- 
stable of  the  kingdom,  with  a  strong  force,  laid  si^e  to 
Nocera.    But  this  old  stronghold  of  the  last  Moham- 

wihim,  kingdom,  defied  the  insufficient 

engines  and  battering  trains  of  the  times.  Daily 
might  the  old  Pope  be  seen  on  the  walls,  with  lighted 
torches,  and  with  bells  sounding,  prououucing  his  maledic- 
tion against  the  besiegers.* 

'  Tke  plagiw  romj  have  been  the  mnip6cmof  the  kingdom,  the  depose!  of 

cause  of  the  previons  inactivity.  Charles  Charles.    Did  Ins  t  xtravo^ut  iii  j)oti8m 

himself  had  the  plague,  but  recovered,  look  even  higher  than  the  priuoedom  of 

*  Urban  at  least  gave  ground  for  the  Capua? 
•uepieioii  that  he  contemplated  the  re- 
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Some  of  the  Cardinals,  whom  Urban  had  created,  and 
who  had  followed  him,  though  reluctantly,  to  Naples 

(raanv  of  them  were  with  him  still  more  rcluctaiiflv  in 
jN^ocera),*  endeavoured  to  solben  tlu-  furious  Popf,  and  to 
induce  him  not  to  provoke  too  far  the  victorious  Hnn- 
parian,  how  elated  with  success.  They  urged  him  at 
least  to  return  to  iioiue.  Urban  suspected  treachery. 
ITo  doubt  some  secret  consultations  were  held  about  his 
conduct  Bartolino  of  Piacenza^  a  bold,  shrewd,  unscru- 
palous  lawyer,  had  framed  answers  to  twelve  questions, 
abstract  in  their  form,  but  significant  enough  in  their  in* 
tent.*  "  Whether,  if  the  Pope  were  notoriously  negligent 
or  incompetent,  or  so  hoaastrong  and  ol)sliiiate  as  to 
endanger  the  whole  Church — if  he  should  act  entirely 
according  to  his  arbitrary  will  in  contempt  of  the  Council 
of  the  Cardinals — it  might  be  lawful  for  the  Cardinals  to 
appoint  one  or  more  guardians,  according  to  whose  advice 
he  would  be  bound  to  regulate  his  actions."  One  of  the 
Cardinals,  an  Orsini  by  birth,  betrayed  the  secret  to  the 
Pope,  and  declared  certain  of  his  brethren  privy  to  the 
agitation  of  these  perilous  questions.  The  Pope  inveigled 
such  as  were  not  there,  to  Nocera,  as  though  to  hold  a 
consistorv.  Six  of  them,  the  most  learned  aiui  of  best 
repute,  were  seized  and  cast  into  a  close  and  An^tof 
ik£tid  dungeon,  an  old  tank  or  cist  ; m.  Of  the  ^^■""^ 
names  given  are  the  Cardinal  di  8angro,  John,  Arch- 
bishop of  Corfu  (C.  S.  Sabina),  Ludovico  Donati,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tarento  (S.  Marco),  Adam,  Bisho])  of  London 
(C.  S.  Cecilia),  Eleazar,  Bishop  of  Keate/  There  Theo- 
doric  k  Niem  (whose  relation  is  extant),  appointed  with 
odier  of  the  Pope's,  ministers  to  take  their  examination, 
found  them  in  tne  most  pitiable  state.  The  Cardinal  di 
Sangro,  a  tail  and  corpulent  man,  had  not  room  to  stretch 
out  his  feet.  They  were  loaded  with  chains.  The  Pope's 
ministers  questioned  them,  adjured  them  in  vain  to  con- 
fession. The  inquisitors  returned  to  the  Pope ;  two  of 
them  burst  into  tears.     Urban  sternly  taunted  their 

*  In  Ferentino  he  had  threatened  tO  qiicstKins,  with  the  opiniowi  of  tome 
deprive  some. — A  Niem,  xxviii.  learued  theolociaus. 

'  Theodoric  a  Niem  had  seen  Um      *  Compare  mlozius,  ii.  98S. 
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womaniBh  weakness.  Theodoricy  by  his  own  «  xounti 
ventured  to  urge  the  Pope  to  mercy/  Urban  lecame 
only  more  ftirious;  his  face  reddened  like  a  lai  p;  his 

voice  was  choked  with  passion.  He  produced  a  con- 
fession, wrung  [orth  the  day  before  by  torture  f  Dm  the 
Bishop  of  Aqnila,  which  inculpated  the  Cardinal'  The 
conspiracy,  incieed,  with  which  they  were  charged  by  the 
suspicion  of  Urban,  or  by  their  enemies  who  had  gained 
the  ear  of  Urban,  was  terrible  enough.  They  hai .  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  Pope,  to  declare  him  a  heretic,  and  to 
bum  him/  They  were  brought  before  the  public  con- 
sistory ;  if  they  had  confessed,  it  was  believed  thiit  they 
would  have  been  made  over  to  the  executioner  and  the 
stake.  They  persisted  in  their  denial ;  they  were  thrust 
back  into  their  iioihoiiie  dungeon,  to  suffer  from  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  r<'])tiles. 

Three  days  atter  the  Cardinals  were  submitted  to  the 
torture :  that  of  two  is  described  with  horrible  minuteness 
by  the  unwilling  witness.  The  Cardinal  di  San^o  was 
stripped  almost  naked,  and  hoisted  by  the  pulley.  Butillo, 
the  Pope*s  nephew,  stood  laughing  at  his  agonies.  Thrice 
he  was  hoisted.  Theodoric^  unable  to  endure  the  sight, 
entreated  him  to  make  some  confession.  The  Cardinal 
bitterly  reproached  liimselt  with  the  tortures  wliirh  he 
himself  had  inflicted  on  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
the  partisans  of  the  Antipope,  lor  the  cause  of  I'rhfui, 
The  executioner  was  a  fierce  ruffian,  who  had  been  a  pirate, 
and  was  now  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Cardinal  of 
Venice,  an  old,  feeble,  and  infirm  man,  had  not  to  suffer 
the  same  bitter  self-reproach  as  Di  Sangro :  yet  he  was 
racked  with  even  worse  cruelty  from  morning  to  dinner- 
time.   He  only  uttered,    Christ  has  suffered  for  us.** 

'  Theodorie  \  Niem.  ezHti."    Thii  version  of  the  aSkir  is 

*  " Trinquanih.Trcticu8con»1cnniarctur  i  v.n  v,orse  for  the  cli;iract»T  of  T  ■  ihau. 
puiiiendu8...etitatimsententiaperip808  liBrsbness  and  pride  had  driveu 

Cardinales  tanqiitn  per  Collegium  tie  above  half  the  Cardinals  to  invite  an 

lata,  exccutio  ejosdem  per  ignem  fieret  Antipope  ;  now  the  same  harshness  and 

ibidem." — A  Niem.    Gohelintts  (of  He-  pride,  with  iH-potisni,  had  drivon  five 

nevento),  a  cuutcmporary,  apud  Meibo-  more  Carduiak  u>  coiupire  to  seiice  the 

mium,  i.  301,  says ;    Proat  poatea  qui*  Pope  and  burn  him  as  a  heretic.  Gobe- 

bn.sdain  offioialibus  Papw  revelatum  est  Inms  confirms  the  torture:  he  speaks  of 

uiide  ad  me  notitia  hujue  &cti  devenit,  the  nephew  as  Prince  of  Capua,  who 

^uiade^uniUACtiiMiieApoilolietttvie  triacd  the  CMrdinalii 
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The  Pope  was  heard  below  in  the  garden,  reciting  aloud 
his  breviary,  that  the  executioner  might  be  encouraged  by 
his  presence/ 

Urban  was  besiepred  in  Nocera ;  among  his  fiercest 
enemies  was  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino     but  he  had  still 
active  partisans  in  Italy.    The  Pope  was  the  head  oi  a 
great  interest.    Raimondello  Orsini  made  a  bold  diversion 
in  his  favour.  A  Genoese  tleet  hovered  on  the  coast,  i^ope 
Urban  made  a  sudden  sally  "from  Nocera,  aided  E«csp«of<te 
by  some  troops  raised  by  Sanseverino  and  the  <i«. 
Onini,  reached  first  friendly  Benevento,  then  got  on 
board  die  galleys  between  Barletta  and  Trani.  He 
dragged  with  him  the  wretched  Cardinals.    During  the 
flight  to  the  galleys,  the  Bishop  of  Aquila,  enfeebled  by 
torture,  could  not  keep  his  sorry  horse  to  his  speed. 
Urban,  suspecting  that  he  sought  to  escape,  in  his  fury 
ordered  him  to  be  killed  ;  his  bodv  was  left  uiilniried  on 
the  road.     With  the  rest  he  started  across  to  Sicily; 
thence  to  Genoa.    The  Cardinals,  if  they  reached  Genoa 
alive,  survived  not  long;   By  some  accounts  they 
were  tied  in  sacks  and  cast  mto  the  sea,  or 
secredv  despatched  in  their  prisons.*    One  only,  the 
Englisnman,  was  spared :  it  was  said,  out  of  respect  for, 
or  at  the  intervention  of,  King  Richard  IT.    Nocera  fell ; 
the  Pope's  nephew,  Butillo,  was  the  prisoner  of  King 
Charles. 

Urban  remained  in  Genoa  almost  alone.    Some  of  his 

*  "  Idemqne  Urbanas  interim  in  horto  offering  indulgences  to  all  who  would 
iBf€riasuiibalabat,aMfel^eiido  officium,  fiMeour  the  Pope,  the  same  as  for  a 
itaquod  eum  legontem  no5  in  aulA  audie-  crnside  to  the  Holy  Land,  See  alao 
bomuSf  volens  dictum  Basilium  per  hoc  the  tiight  in  Gobeliuus,  who  was  in  the 
reddere  lolticitain  qnod  mandatnm  d«  Pope's  train. 

dili^enter  torquendo  Cardinalem  non  *  Muratori,  sub  ann.  1385.    A  Niem 

ne£iigeret."~A  Niem,  c.  Hi.  p.  44.  MJit  *'  Utique  ipsi  qoinque  Caniinalea 

*  They  were  horrible  times.  Peter  pdetea  non  videMator."  There  mn  m 
Tartarus,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  report  that  their  bodies  were  thrown 
watched  all  the  outlets  from  Nocera,  into  a  ]>it  in  a  stable  and  conmimed  with 
seized  aud  put  to  the  turturu  thu  par-  quieklime.  Gobelinus  (who  wrote  a 
tiffas  of  the  Pope,  **  Eos  idem  Abbas  poem  in  pnuaeof  Urbui)ta7S,  '*Qaioqiie 
Tariis  tormentis  affecit." — Gobelim:-.  ( 'arclimtles  qnos  upqTU' tunc  in  mrceribiis 
p.  303.  A  mesaeDger  with  secret  letters  detinoit  ibidem  mortuos  reiiquit,  sed 
to  the  Pope  wae  takeii  and  dang  like  a  qnomodo  aot  qaaU  nodo  vitaiii  fimeriiit, 
stone  from  the  machines  into  the  castle ;  non  plani  mihi  constat."  Eleveu  yeai-s 
he  was  dafihtni  to  pieces.  Gobelinus  after  he  heard  that  ihey  had  been  mur- 
descriljea  the  siege  at  lei^h.  He  was  dered  in  prison,  aud  buried  in  a  stable, 
then  at  Bemrento  $  he  taw  a  plaeaid  ^^P.  310. 
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Cardinals  had  perished  under  his  hand  ;  others,  Pileus 
Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  Galeotto  of  Pietra  Mala,  fled,  after 
a  vain  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  their  colleagues.  They 
might  indeed  dread  the  wrath  of  the  Pontiff:  they  too 
had  written  letters  to  the  Roman  clergy,  on  the  means  of 
coercing  the  proud  and  cruel  Pope,  whom  they  not 
obscurely  declare(i  to  be  mad,  though  his  madness  excused 
not  his  liorril)le  wickedness.'*  But  Genoa  would  not 
endure  the  barbarous  inhumanities  of  the  Pope  ;  not  only 
did  the  inhabitants  treat  him  with  cold  disrespect,  the 
magistrates  seized  and  punished  some  of  the  satellites  of 
his  cruelties :  the  indignant  Pope  left  the  city  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lucca.*  Before  this  he  had  shown  some  dis- 
position to  forgive,  not  indeed,  his  own  enemies.  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  had  surprised  his  uncle  Bernabo  by  the 
basest  treachery,  and  poisoneci  him.  Giau  Gale-azzu  had 
no  difficulty  (his  power  and  wealth  were  boundless)  in 
obtaining  absolution/ 

The  wounded  pride  of  Urban  was  not  the  sole  motive 
Dee.  ISM.        his  jouroey  to  Lucca.     (^harles.  King  of 
Naples,  now  his  deadly  foe,  had  gone  to  Hun- 
gary to  claim  the  crown  of  that  realm.    There  he  had 
F^h.  7. 1S8S.  been  murdered.   His  enemies  refused  him  burial» 
as  under  excommunication.'     The  Pope  re- 
morseless  as  ever  warred  against  the  un  buried 
body,  a<;uinst  his  widow  and  his  orphans.     Queen  Mar- 
garet   and    her   blameless   cliilchen   were    loaded  with 
malediction.    Margaret  claimed  the  crown  of  Naples  for 
(Drown of   hcr  SOU  Ladislaus ;  the  Angevin  party  for  the 
^JS?*    son  of  Louis  of  Anjou.    The  Pope  maintained 
a  haughty  and  mysterious  silence  as  to  their  conflicting 
pretensions*^   He  levied  troops;  he  set  himself  at  their 

<t    Literse  apud  Balouam,  ii.  No.  226.  plus  propter  nammum  quam  propter 

**  Ui  videbatnr  insane  similis  ct  furenti.  Deum  ejus  ereptiuui  protendenuity  ticot 

....  Multaw^ue  iuiquitates  et  dotesta*  patet." — P.  320. 

bilia  scck  ra  commisit  et  cotidie  com-  '  A  Nieni,  e.  Iti. 

mittit."    J  ilt  V  alli'ge  the  Imprisonment,  k  Mailatb,  Geiehichte  des  Magymren, 

torturt;,  starvation  of  the  Cardinals  at  ii.  110. 

Nocera.  ^  '*  Dimorava  intanto  Papa  Urbino  iu 

•  Wabhigliani  asserts  tliat  Urban  did  Lucca,  mirando  con  dispetto  le  revo- 

not   get   away  from  Genoa   "  donee  luzioui  di  Napoli,  tutte  contmrie  a  suoi 

iucstimabilcm  auri  sumuuuu  pro  sua  interessi." — Muratori,  Ann.  sub  ann. 
ereptkme  persotTiswt  januensibtt^  qui 
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head  in  Perugia.  No  one  could  penetrate  his  design.  It 
was  surmised  that  he  aspired  to  assume  the  kingdom  him- 
self as  Pope,  or  to  raise  his  nephew  to  the  tiirone*  He 
issued  a  mrious  manifesto  to  the  whole  of  Christendom, 

calling  on  all  clerks  and  laymen  to  take  up  arms  and  join 

the  Papal  forces  against  the  Antichrist  the  Po})e  of  Avig- 
non, alle^inc:  the  example  of  the  Levites  who  slew  iu  one 
dav  23,000  idolaters  withinit  reu'fird  to  kindred  or  con- 
sanguinity, and  against  the  contumacious  kingdom  of 
Naples.'  Of  the  rights  of  Ladislaus  not  one  word,  though 
Queen  Margaret  had  attempted  to  propitiate  him,  by 
sending  his  nephew,  a  prisoner  since  the  capture  of  Nocera 
by  King  Charles,  to  Genoa. 

This  nephew,  Butillo,  was  at  once  the  madness,  the 
constant  disgrace,  danger,  and  distress  of  the  weak,  im- 
perious, uidbrKiving-  Pontiff.  At  Perugia  the  ruffian  stole 
into  the  house  of  a  noble  huly,  for  whom  he  had  a  violent^ 
passion  ;  he  was  wavlaid  by  her  brothers,  and  well 
scourged.  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the  insolent  city,  but 
he  did  not  suspend  his  martial  preparations.  He  had 
determined  to  provide  for  his  financial  wants,  and  to  con* 
firm  his  waning  popularity  with  the  burghers  of  Rome,  by 
a  Jubilee,  of  whicn  he  himself  might  reap  the  immediate 
fruits.  The  period  of  this  great  festival  had  been  con- 
tracted by  Clement  VI.  to  fifty  years.  An  ingenious  cal- 
culation (liscovered,  that  if  the  time  of  tlie  Saviour's  life 
were  reckoned,  thirty-three  years,  the  Jubilee  would  fall 
during  the  year  next  ensuing.''  This  lioly  pretext  was 
eagerly  seized ;  Christendom  was  summoned  to  avail  itself 
of  the  incalculable  blessings  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with 
all  the  benefits  of  indulgences.  The  treasury  of  the  Holy 
See  was  prepared  to  receive  the  tribute  of  the  world. 

But  Urban  sowed  for  another  to  reap."   A  &11  ftom  his 
mule  shook  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the  Pontiff.  ^,^^^3,^^ 
He  could  not  return  to  Perugia,  distant  about  ten 

I  This  manifesto  is  dated  hucca,  ordinata,  et  cunctas  heereses  soia  iuterc- 

Anir.  29,  1887.   It  oontaiiu  this  extra-  mit  in  toto  muiulo."— Apud  Raynald. 

ordinary  passage  about  tlie  Vlrpin  Mary  1387,  No.  6. 
(the  army  was  to  assemble  on  the  Feast       ^  Gobelinus,  p.  310. 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin) :  "  Quec         The  words  of  Theodoric  ^  Niem, 
est  imiHis  terribilis,  Telut  castroram  actes 
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miles :  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  FerendDO^  on  his  way 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  approach  of  winter  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  fidlure  of  funds  for  the  payment  of 
his  soldiers,  to  return  to  Borne.  He  was  coldly  received.* 
»j«Aof^  He  lingered  for  a  year,  giving  directions  to  regu- 
cKt.15. 1389.  late  and  eagerly  awaiting  the  coming  Jubilee, 
which  he  never  saw.    He  died  in  the  autumn. 

rharit}^  might  almost  admit  tor  the  manners  and  the  acts 
of  this  Pontiff  the  excuse  of  insanity  (some  of  the  Cardi- 
nals manifestly  entertained  this  belief) ;  but  whether  more 
than  the  insanity  of  ungoverned  passions,  pride,  ambition, 
cruelty,  and  blind  nepotism,  must  oe  left  to  wiser  judgement 
than  that  of  man,** 

Clement  VII.  reigned  at  Ayignon  in  comparative  peace 
nmnint  vu.  dignity.  The  fiercer  parts  of  his  character, 
which  had  been  so  darkly  shown  during  his  wars 
as  Les:ate,  at  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  in  which  perished 
30,000  human  beings,  were  no  longer  called  into  action. 
His  «war  against  his  adversary  was  waged  by  the  more 
innocuous  arms  of  encountering  ecclesiastical  censures,  and 
by  the  investiture  of  Xiouis  of  Anjou  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  clergy  in  all  the  great  kingdoms  followed 
or  led  their  rulers,  No  doubt  Ihere  were  partisans  of 
Clement  in  the  realms  which  espoused  the  cause  of 
Urban — of  Urban  in  those  which  sided  with  Clement. 
Schism,  when  it  was  a  stern  ackiiuw  lodged  duty  to  hate, 
punish,  exterminate  schismatics,  could  not  but  pruduce 

Eersecution  and  victims  of  persecution.  Everywhere  might 
e  found  divisions,  spoliations,  even  bloodshed;  ejected 
and  usurping  clergy,  dispossessed  and  intrusive  abbots  and 
bishops;  feuds,  battles  for  churches  and  monasteries. 
Among  all  other  causes  of  discord,  arose  this  the  most 
discordant;  to  the  demoraliang  and  unchristianising  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  was  added  a  question  on  which  the 
best  might  differ,  which  to  the  bad  would  be  an  excuse  for 

"  G obeli luis   adonis   his   return   to  nvctcr  of  Urban  VT. :  "  Kigidus  «'rat  sibi, 

Kome  with  miracks,  and  says*    Homam  sed  suis  mult6  ri^idior,  ita  ut  delinquen- 

cum  honore  magiio  regreMOl  est."  tilnu  nnuc^uam  ignosceret,  aut  eorum 

"  "  Hie  obiit  Roma;  ct  dic'itnr  quod  ajrumnisaliqnatenuaoompateretur:  pro^ 

fuerit  intoxicfltns  propter  nimiam  suam  bat   h^c  prfna    snonim  Cardinaliara 

duritiam."— Chrou.  Katisbuu.    Eccard,  ferocitcr  iuHicta  et  iBtenia  damaatio 

i.  21 16.  WalaiBgham  sums  up  the  cba-  caiceris  tal«eeQta."-'P.  346. 
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ereiy  act  of  violence,  fraud,  or  rapacity.  Clement  and 
his  Cafdinals  are  charged  with  great  atrocities  against  the 
adherents  of  Urban.'   The  Italian  partisans  of  Clement, 

who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  Urban,  crowded  to  the  court 
of  Clement;  but  that  court,  at  tirst  extremely  pxir,  gave 
but  cold  entertainment  to  these  luitliiul  stranerers :  they 
had  to  suffer  the  n]artvrdom  of  want  for  their  lovaltv. 
When  this  became  known,  others  suppreseed  their  opiuious, 
showed  outward  obedience  to  the  dominant  power,  and 
80  preserved  their  beneBces.'^  France  at  times  bitterly 
lamented  her  indulgence  of  her  pride  and  extravagance,  in 
adhering  to  her  separate  PontiS  If  France  would  have 
her  own  Pope,  she  must  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
that  Po})e  and  his  Conclave.  While  the  Transalpine 
kingdoms  in  the  obedience  of  Urban  rendtTed  l)ut  barren 
allegiance,  paid  no  tenths  to  the  Papal  See,  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  appointment  to  vacant  benetices ;  in 
France  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were  perpetually 
invaded.  The  clergy  were  crushed  with  dfemands  of 
tenths  or  subsidies ;  their  estates  were  loaded  with  debts 
to  enrich  the  Apostolic  Chamber.  The  six^and-thirty  Car- 
dinals had  proctors  in  ambush  in  all  parts  of  flie  realm, 
armed  with  Papal  Bulls,  to  give  notice  if  any  large  bene- 
fice fell  vacant  in  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  or  the 
priories  of  wealthy  abbeys.  They  were  immediately 
grasped  as  Papal  reserves,  to  reward  or  to  secure  the 
fidelilty  of  the  hungry  Cardinals/  They  handed  thvse 
down  in  succession  to  each  other,  sometimes  condescending 
to  disguise  the  accumulation  of  pluralities  by  only  charging 
the  benefices  with  large  payments  to  Uiemselves.  ^*8o," 
says  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  day»  "  the  generous  intentions  of 
kings  and  royal  fiimilies  were  frustrated,  llie  service  of 
God  was  neglected,  the  devotion  of  iJie  faithftil  grew  cold, 
the  realm  was  drained ;  many  ecclesiastics  were  in  the 

9  "  Mnltmii  alvodter  oontra      '  Gcnnpare  the  Monk  of  8.  Denys : 

obedientes  dicto  Frbauo  pnefatus  Clc-  "  Omiies  ecclesiastic  i ;  <Viartiltat(,*s  quA*^- 

mons  et  sui  Cai-dinales  ac  eorum  com-  cunque,  post  episcopaleui^  majoree  indif- 

pllcefi,  in  principio  dicti  schtsmatis,  se  ferenter  nue  dispositioni  reservavit/' — 

habuerunt.  — See  therestof  thepMMge,  P.  83.   See  also  p.  398,  and  the  regu- 

Theodoric  k  Niem,  i.  xix.  lations  adopted  by  the  King,  at  the 

1  V'it.  Clement,  p.  497.    Evils  of  the  instance  of  the  University  of  Paris,  to 

Sehissn,  ibid.  Compare  wiUi  It  Nwni.  cbeck  the  Papal  exaetions. 
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lowest  state  of  penury;  the  iiourishiag  schools  of  the 
realm  were  reduced  to  nothing ;  the  University  of  Paris 
mourned  for  want  of  scholars."*  Clement  had  the  satis* 
faction  of  receiving  some  important  partisans^  who  were 
alienated  by  the  rude  manners  or  repulsive  acts  of  Urban. 
The  two  surviving  Italian  Cardinals  of  the  old  Conclave, 
Milan  and  Florence,  joined  hiiu  early.  The  Cardinal  of 
Prato  and  the  Cardinal  of  Pietra  Mala^  had  revolted  frora 
Urban  at  Genoa.  Di  Prato  puhlicly  burned  his  red  hat, 
and  received  another  from  rienient.  But  on  the  accession 
of  Boniface  IX.  he  fell  back  again  to  the  Italian  Pontifti 
he  was  called  in  derision  the  triple-hatted.''  The  king- 
doms of  Spain,  after  an  ostentatiously  laborious  examina- 
tion of  the  titles  of  the  two  Ponti&»  were  won,  by  the 
dexterous  diplomacy  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lucca,  to  Clement. 
Clement  was  generous,  afilkble,  accomplished,  perhaps  with 
more  of  the  French  noble  than  the  Tope.  lie  was 
splendid  and  r;il,  and  therefore  could  not  be  too  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  sources  of  Ins  revenue.  The  creation  of 
Cardinals  was  chiefly  in  the  French  interest,  as  those  of 
his  predecessors,  to  perpetuate  the  see  at  Avignon,  though 
be  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantage  of  maintaining  some 
Italian  supporters.  His  nepotism  tempted  him  not  to  the 
daring  courses  of  Urban ;  his  kindred  were  content  with 
ecclesiastical  dignities  or  Church  estates,  which  Clement 
did  not  hesitate  to  alienate  to  the  lay  nobility.  By  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Clement  became  Count  of  Geneva, 
but  in  hiui  expired  the  line.  He  survived  his  rival  Urban 
VI.  about  five  years.* 

*  Relig.  S.  Denys,  ut  supra.   Doca-  red-hot  brass  or  steel. — Apud  Baluz. 

mcnts  luddits.  p.  524. 

*■  Ciaccontns,  p.  r,.S7.  «  He  died  Sept.  16,  1394.   See  OD  liU 

"  The  inUiguaut  biographer  of  Cle-  death  next  chapter, 
ment  chiritabiy  wishet  aim  a  fnurth  of 
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BONIFACE  IX.    BENEDICT  XIII. 


The  ATignonese  Pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  and  h!s  Cardinals 
had  some  vague  hope  that  on  the  death  of  Urban  Christ- 
endom would  recognise  his  claims.  These  hopes  were 
speedily  dissipated.  The  Italian  Cardinals  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  election  of  Peter  Tomacelli,  a  Nea- 
politan.*  He  took  the  iiMine  of  Roiiiface  IX. 
Would  he  be  the  Avoilhv  successor  of  the  hist  true  Italinii 
Pc)|H  ,  Bouiface  VIIl,  ?  He  was  a  man  of  ability  though 
by  one  account  not  above  thirty  years  old,  he  had  mas- 
tered the  passions  of  youth.  A  iter  the  turbulent  and  rest- 
less reign  of  Urbati,  that  of  Boni1  u  (  might  seem  to  pro- 
mise at  least  comparative  repose.  The  chaige  against  his 
fiime  is  insatiable  avarice,  flagrant  and  shameless  simony. 
But  Boniface  was  pressed  with  more  than  common 
necessities.  Ine  schism  imposed  uj)on  Lhristeii- 
dom  the  mninteiiance  of  two  l*apal  Courts ;  the  more 
peacefid  ma^niiticeiice  of  Aviirnon ;  that  of  l^)me  less 
secure,  involved  in  almost  inevitable  wars,  and  in  the  per- 
plexed politics  of  Italy.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
Boman  Pontiff  were  cut  off.  France,  once  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prodigal  of  the  kingdoms,  and  Spain,  acknow- 
ledged the  Antipope.  In  England  the  King  and  the  Par> 
liament  had  become  extremely  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  their 
own  Clergy,  still  more  of  the  subsidies  levied  by  Rome. 
The  statutes  of  the  realm  began  to  speak  a  defiant  and 
economic  language ;  that  of  Provisoi*s  under  Edward  III., 

*  Od  this  eleetion  the  Monk  of  St.  In  writing,  wt  emtnentiy  inst meted  in 

Denys  oLservfs:   "  Iiifuk'UVms  tiu(><jue  any  scionce  but  graiuuiar,   fluent  iu 

saucta  religio  et  Cathulica  tides  liabe-  speech,    'I'heodorie  a  Niem.  one  of  his 

batur  ludibrio,  dum  Bonifucitis  Roratc,  secretaries,  had  a  coutempiuous  opinioo 

Clemens  yero  Armione  sibi  i\postuli-  of  his  capacity  for  business, 

earn  anctoritatem  TiDdicabant."-~xL  9,  "  Pi  r  lo  Papa  manteneva  lo  stato 

p.  693.  suu  con  molta  pace,  e  dovizia." — Inl'es- 

^  He  was  not  tidUed  in  chanting  or  mra*  apad  Moratorl,  p.  1173. 

yOL.  VI,  D 
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the  fuller  statute  of  Mortmain  under  Eichard  showed 
a  determination  to  set  a  limit  to  the  bouDdless  exactions 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  Clergy  were  not  unwilling  to 
restrict  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Papal  Chamber.  The 
progress  of  Wycliffite  opinions  strengthened  the  reluctance 
of  the  people.  The  Pope  was  reduced  to  implore  a  charit- 
able subsidy  of  the  Archbishop  and  Clergy;''  and  could 
not  but  betray  how  he  writhed  under  the  stern  n  hti  ietioiis 
of  the  statutes  of  Provisors,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  the 
revenues  of  English  benefices  to  enrich  the  Cardinals  of 
Home.*  The  northern  kingdoms,  as  well  as  Poland  and 
Hungary,  were  poor.    Germany  had  to  maintain  her  owa 

Slendid  and  princely  Prelates,  and  tiiose  Prelates  to  keep  up 
eir  own  state.  In  Italy  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  had 
been  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to  the  kii  LKlom  of  Italy.  On 
his  drath  the  Duke  bequeathed  to  liis  sons,  amons:  his  terri- 
tories, Boiof^^na,  Perugia,  Sienna.  Even  in  the  iiiiiuediate 
domain  of  the  See  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  were  in  the 
power  of  petty  independent  tyrants  or  of  the  old  nobles. 
Naples  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  sons  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo  and  Louis  of  Anjou  were  fighting  for  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  imperious  demands  on  the 
Papal  exchequer.  The  Pope  could  not  stand  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  Naples.  The  nepotism  of  Boniface  was  more 
humble  than  the  audacious  fauiilv  ambition  of  Urimn.  He 
espoused  at  once  the  cause  of  Ladislaus.  Queen  Margaret 
was  relieved  from  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  the  house 
of  Hungary  declared  the  rightful  heirs.  But  the  award  of 
the  Holy  See  must  be  enforced ;  aid  in  money  and  in  troops 

«•  MS.  B.  M.   He  writes  to  the  Arch-  all  the  statutes  <*ca88a  et  irrita."  Feb.  4, 

Inshopof  CanterbaTy  to  obtain  "certum  1391.   He  writesof  the  great  Council  of 

Cftritativum  subfiidinm,"  Jan.  2,  IHDO.  tlu-  ixalm, "  Quia  nonmilH  avaro  rirpidi- 

«  ■  See  the  very  curious  docuiueut,  tatis  vicio."    Certaiu  persons  had  in- 

mS.  B.  M.,  id  which  Boniface  reheanes  traded  into  benefioes  held  in  York  by 

at  length  all  the  main  articles  of  the  Adam,  Cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia.    lit- urpts 

three  Statutes  of  Provisors  passed  by  redress  to  the  Cardinal.  March  15, 1391. 

Edward  lU.  and  Biehtrd:  his  utter  Amonth  after  he  makes  a  pathetic  appeal 

unazement  thmt  it  cune  from  such  a  to  the  whole  clergy  of  England  for  a 

Catholic  King,  one  so  atealnus  for  the  subvention.     They  coldly  refused  it. 

orthodox  feith  (wiih  almost  a  page  of  AprilH,  1391.  We  have  oue  account  of 

laudatory  titles).     The  King  ongfat  to  hie  modest  receipts,  amounting  to  bnt 

hnve  seen,  -n  liat  is  clearer  tlian  noonday,  1515  floritit,  reckoned  equal  to  SSSl.  1S». 

that  laymen  can  have  no  right  to  dispose  6d. 
of  eecletiastical  tiungB."  He  pronoimeea 
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must  be  afibnipcl  to  expel  the  French  usurj>er,  wiiose  title 
was  his  grant  irom  the  Pope  of  Avignon.    In  Rome, 
where  at  iirst  Boniface  took  up  his  abode,  all  was  ruin. 
The  churches  were  in  miserable  dilapidation  ;  the  Capitol 
was  falling;  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  had  been  almost 
razed  to  the  ground.   The  Jubilee  of  .1390,  to  which  piU 
grims  came  from  Germany,  England,  Poland,  Hungary, 
enriched  the  Papal  coffers  for  a  time.    Boniface  raised 
600  horse  under  Alberic  Barhiano,  in  aid  ot  Naples.  lie 
ordtiuii  t'Xteiisive  r«']iairs  in  the  churches.    The  treasures 
in  hand  were  soon  exhausted.    The  one  resource  of  the 
Pa])al  Chauiber  was  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  and  that 
wealth  could  hardly  be  reached  by  direct  taxation.  The 
Pope  was  reduced  to  that  which  was  branded  by  the  odious 
name  of  Simony,  and,  as  the  system  was  organised  by 
Boniftce  IX.,  was  Simony  in  its  worst  form.   At  first, 
and  even  for  seven  years  <Jf  his  Pontificate,  Boni- 
face  stood  in  some  awe  of  the  more  rijzid  Canli  uals. 
He  did  not  publicly  take  money  for  the  higher  jiromotions ; 
he  took  it  only  in  secret,  and  through  trustworthy  agents  : 
but  he  had  always  reasons  to  allege  to  the  Cardinals  against 
the  advancement  of  those  who  were  unable  or  refused  to  pa^. 
As  these  Cardinals  to  his  joy  dropped  o%  he  gave  free  rem 
to  his  cupidity.'   At  length,  after  ten  years,  at  once  to 
indulge,  palhate,  and  to  establish  this  sinioiw,  he  substi- 
tuted as  a  permanent  tax  the  Annates,  or  First-fruits  of 
every  bishopric  and  rich  abbey,  calculated  on  a  new  scale, 
triple  that  in  which  they  stood  before  in  the  ^^^^ 
Pa])al  l)()()ks.^  This  was  to  be  paid  in  advance  hy 
the  candidates  for  promotion,  some  of  whom  never  got 
possession  of  the  benefice.    That  was  matter  of  supreme 
ladifierence  to  Boniface,  as  he  could  sell  it  again.    But  as 
these  candidates  rarely  came  to  the  court  with  money  equal 
to  the  demand,  usurers,  with  whom  the  Pope  was  in  un- 
holy league,  advanced  the  sum  on  exorbitant  interest  The 
debt  was  sometimes  sued  for  in  the  Pope's  court. 

'  By  a  reflation  in  his  Chancery  of  him,  forfeited  p-efermept. 
the  seventh  ^ear  of  his  Papacv,  the      '  Mausi  has  j^ruvt^d  against  Ray oalduSf 

Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Abbot  who  did  that  Bonifhce,  if  not  the  inventor  of  the 

not  exhibit  letters  from  the  Pope  him-  annates,  first  made  them  a  pcrijctiial 

self  in  tli«'  Pnpal  Kxchcrjuer,  and  had  burthen. — Mote  on  Ka>nald.  snb  ann. 
not  fully  dibciiai'gtd  uii  Uie  olaiuiii  upon 

D  2 
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The  smaller  benefices  were  sold  from  the  day  of  his  ap- 
pointment with  shameless  and  scandalous  notoriety.  Mea 
wandered  about  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Ital^,  search* 
ing  out  the  age  of  hoary  incumbents,  and  watcning  their 
diseases  and  infirmities.  For  this  service  they  were  well 
paid  by  the  {greedy  aspirants  at  Kuuie.  On  their  report 
the  tariff  rose  or  fell.  Benefices  were  sold  over  and  over 
nsrain.  Graces  were  granted  to  the  -last  ]>urchaser,  with 
the  magic  word  '*  Preference,"*'  w  hich  cost  twenty-five 
florins.  That  was  superseded  by  a  more  authoritative 
phrase  (at  fifty  florins),  a  prerogative  of  precedence.* 
Petitions  already  granted  were  sometimes  cancelled  in 
favour  of  a  higher  bidder;  the  Pope  treated  the  lower 
offer  as  an  attempt  to  defraud  him.  In  the  same  year  the 
secretary  Theodoric  a  Niem  had  known  the  same  benefice 
sold  in  the  course  of  one  week  to  several  successive 
claimants.  The  benefices  were  so  openly  sold  that  if 
money  was  not  at  hand  the  Pope  would  receive  the  price  in 
kind,  in  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  or  grain.  The  ofiicers 
were  as  skilful  in  these  arts  as  himself  His  auditors 
would  hold  twenty  expectatives,  and  receive  the  first-fruits. 
The  Argus-eyed  Pope>  however,  watched  the  death-bed  of 
all  his  officers*  Tneir  books,  robes,  furniture,  money, 
escheated  to  the  Pope.  No  grace  of  any  kind,  even  to 
the  poorest,  was  sij^ned  without  its  florin  fee.  The  Pope, 
even  during  Mass,  was  seen  to  be  consulting  with  his  secre- 
taries ou  these  worldly  affairs.*  The  accumulation  of 
pluralities  on  uuworthy  men  was  scandalous  even  in  those 
times."" 

The  rapacity  of  Boniface  was  more  odious  from  the  un- 
MetMtiamor  popularity  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers;  the 
Boniftoe.    mother  the  most  avaricious  of  women^  his  brothers 

^>  Anteferre.  ^  Bibi  placcret,  simplieiter  vel  ex  caus& 

*  PnTroprativa  anfelationis.  proimnc'iatioiM'-  (iiTiiit^T*'  i-t  loco  iliiuis- 

^  Compare  h  Niem,  ii.  c.  7  to  12.  suriun  totideiu  biiuilm  et  dibbimilia  beoe- 

■    FfOi  etUun  tunc  iinius  aaditorum  fieia  recipere  et  retinere  posset  etism  %i 

causanini  tlicti  nonifacii  honiinis  iimtilis  cssi-iit  iliirnitates  majores  post  Pouti- 

et  solo  nomiue  DecrctoriunDocloris lite-  ficales,"  &c.  &c. —  A  Niem,   ii.  xi. 

ras  super  expectativ^  gratiA  in  divcrsis  Compare  Gobelinus,  who  is  almost  as 

provinciis  GemuuuGC  fabricatts»  in  qui-  strong  on  the  abuses  of  the  Papal 

bus  flispcnsabatnr  inter  alia  seciim,  quod  Chancery  under  Bonifiuie  IX*  MB  It  Nieoit 

sex  incompatibUia  beueticia  recipere  et  pp.  316,  318. 
simnl  relinmt  illftqne  lotiens,  quotiens 
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and  their  sous,  in  whose  favour  the  ne])()tisni  of  Boniface, 
in  general  sordid,  yet  in  one  iii-^taiicc  was  ostentatiously 
prodigal.  He  bought  the  principality  of  Sora  for  ooe  of 
them  at  an  enormous  price  from  Ladislaus  of  Naples. 

Boniface^  on  his  accession,  had  prodaimed  to  Christen- 
dom his  earnest  anxiety  to  extinguish  the  schism,  llie 
means  he  proposed  were  not  well  chosen  to  promote  the 
end.  He  addressed  Clement  VII.  as  the  son  of  Belial. 
**  Some  perverse  men,  trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh  against 
the  Lord,  cry  out  for  a  Council.  O  damned  and  damnable 
impiety  r°  Two  years  atler  he  scrit  a  milder  letter  by 
two  Carthusian  monks.  Thry  were  inij>i  isoiied  bv  Clement, 
and  only  released  on  the  intervention  of  the  King  of 
France. 

The  death  of  Clement  VII.  might  seem  a  providential 
summons  to  close  the  schism.    The  University  sept.ic. 
of  PariSt  now  the  first  learned  body  in  Christen- 
dom,  had  already  taken  the  lead,  denouncing  the  diabolical 

schism."  They  had  urged  the  King  to  take  the  ailaii-s  into 
his  own  hands,  and  to  compel  the  conflicting  Popes  to 
accede  to  one  of  three  schemes  iov  tiie  termination  of  the 
contest  —  Cession,  Arbitration,  or  a  General  Council. 
Clement  had  received  this  memorial  in  a  fury  of  passion  : 
he  denounced  it  as  an  insolent  nnd  defamatory  libel. 

Dost  thou  understand  this  Latin  ?"  he  said  to  the  bearer. 
**  Sufficiently  T  the  officer  replied ;  but  when  the  Pope  widi- 
drew  into  his  chamber  in  much  manifest  wrath  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  leave  Avignon.  The  I'ope  would  see  no  one, 

"  •*  Sed  dicuQt  impii  perversorcs,  in  too  (in  the  Gt^rsoniana)  Uie  address  of 

««ni«ii  braehio  contra  potentiam  Do-  the  University  to  the  King— Qoare  hoe? 

mini    confidentes,   fiat    r<i!uiliiini.  iit  They  ask  of  the  consequences  of  the 

scbisma  sedetur.    0  daiuuoi>a>  et  dam-  schism.    Because  miwortbj  men  are 

nanda  impietas !"   He  aocoses  the  Car-  promoted  to  the  hi^est  rank  in  the 

dinals  of  having  guned  the  consent  of  Church.  "  Quibus  nihil  sancii  est,  nihil 

the  King-  of  France  to  the  creation  of  fwtisi  nihil  honesti  cune  sit ;  exhauri- 

Clement,  by  accusing  I'rbuu  VI.  of  a  uni  ecclesias.  reliriones  dissipamt,  mo- 

deiign  to  deprive  him  of  his  kii^om.  nasteria  spoliant.'     I  lie  chnivhet  are 

It  \vn-^  the  aim  of  the  King  of  France  to  in  ruins :  the  lower  priesthood  njipressetl, 

unite  the  French  and  Papal  crowns. —  reduced  to  mendicaucv ;  the  treasures  of 

Apud  IVAchery,  vol.  i.  p.  770.    The  the  churches  sold.      foactioncs  gra- 

Monk  of  S.  I>enys  gives  this  letter,  vissimas,  maxinias,  intolerabilea  paa- 

laZiii.  14.    The  second,  xiv.  12.  peribus  Keelesia!  ministris  imponunt, 

"  See  for  the  prucccdiugb  of  the  Uni-  uupiissimos  homines,  att^ue  inhunianis- 

versitv,  during  the  lifetime  of  Clement,  tlmos  ad  oolUgendom  digant,"  &c.  &e» 
the  Monk  of  St.  De&ji»  w.  10.  Bead 
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speak  to  no  one.  The  Cardinals  met  and  agreed  to  press 
on  the  Vo\M'  the  measures  proposed  l>y  the  University.  He 
assembled  them,  and  bitterly  reproached  them  with  their 
traitorous  cowardice.  They  replied  by  urging  calmly  the 
scpt.ia.  necessity  of  the  measure.  Clement  retired  and 
13W.  never  more  left  his  chamber.  Three  days  after 
he  was  struck  with  apoplexy :  his  death  was  attributed  to 
his  grief.^  oo  soon  as  his  death  was  known  the 
^  '  University  wrote  again  to  the  King)  adjuring  him 
to  prohibit  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  from  proceeding  to 
a  new  election.**  The  wary  Cardinals,  lest  they  shonld 
seem  to  despise  the  king's  counsel,  hurried  over  the 
election,  and  then  opeiicd  tlie  royal  letter.  The  Cardinals 
swore  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  end  the  Schism  now  they 
had  put  it  out  of  their  power.  No  act  could  be  more 
certam  to  perpetuate  it  than  the  election  of  the  Spaniard, 
the  crafty,  abK  ambitious,  unprincipled  Cardinal  of  Luna. 
Before  the  election  their  solemn  oath  had  been  taken  to 
each  other  that  whoever  was  chosen  should  at  once  resign 
the  Papacy  at  the  requisition  of  the  Cardinals  if  Boniface 
would  likewise  resign.  The  Cardinal  of  Luna  had  been 
the  loudest  to  condemn  the  Schism  he  had  opeidy  and 
repeatedly  declared  that  if  he  were  Pope  he  would  put  an 
end  to  it  at  once. 

Benedict  XIII.  (such  was  his  title)  commimicated  his 
lu^t^/rm  election  to  the  King  of  France.  The  impor- 
tunity  of  the  Cardinals  had  compelled  him  to  ac* 
cept  the  unwelcome  office,  but  he  was  prepared  by  all 
means  which  should  be  advisable  to  promote  the  union  of 
the  Church."'  1  he  University  sent  an  address,  eloquent 
and  almost  adulatory;  it  was  received  with  the  most  gra- 
cious nrl);mity.  *'  I  am  as  ready  to  resign  the  office  as  to 
take  of!  tius  cap."  He  took  it  off  and  saluted  them.  Each 
of  the  Popes  was  fully  prepared  to  heal  the  Schism  pro- 
vided he  himself  remained  rope ;  but  neither  could  show 
such  disrespect  to  the  Cardinals  to  whom  he  owed  his  eleva* 
tion  as  to  invalidate  their  privilege  of  election:  neither  would 
acknowledge  himself  an  intrusive  and  usurping  Pontiff. 

Rel.  de  St.  Denys,  xv.  v.  Ciacconins. 
*<  There  are  24  namet  of  Cardinals  in     '  Dupuy,  Hist,  dn  ScliinM,  p.  89. 
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In  Italy  Boniface  IX^  notwithstanding  his  rapacity 

(perhaps  through  bis  rapacity,  which  extorted 
ecclesiastical  wraith  for  the  secular  |  oi  his 
governiii  !it),  iiy  ability,  luoderatioii,  and  tinniicss,  had  made 
some  progress  iu  the  reinstatement  of  the  Papacy  in  respect 
and  authority**  That  respect  it  had  almost  lost,  when  the 
KoTTian  dominions  of  the  Pope  were  treated  as  the  province 
of  a  foreign  prelate,  oppressed  rather  than  governed  by  a 
Cardinal  Legate:  that  authority  the  fierce  and  desultory 
ambition  of  Urban  VI.  had  shaken  rather  than  confirmed. 
The  noble  city  of  rcrujria  w  as  w  eary  of  her  factions,  Guelf 
and  Ghihelline.  The  Beccariiii  (the  nobles  and  their 
partisans),  the  Kaspanti  (the  burghers  with  their  adhe- 
rents) otiered  to  receive  the  Pope  as  a  resident  and  as 
sovereign  within  their  walls.    Boniface  knew  that  nothing 

Promoted  the  popularity  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  so  much  as 
is  absence.   No  sooner  had  the  iiomans  lost  the  i>«n«u. 
Pope  than  they  were  eager  for  his  return.   He  ^ 
moved  to  Perugia.    Ancona  and  some  of  the  other  cities 
made  advances  towards  submission.     But  the  unhappy 
parsimony  of  Boniface  did  not  permit  him  to  environ  him- 
self with  a  strong  well-paid  body  of  sruards,  which  might 
keep  down  the  still  adverse  factious  ni  Perugia.  At 
midnight,  during  the  following  summer,  he  was  juijag^ 
awakened  by  a  wild  tumult.^    The  exiled  Guelfs, 
who  had  re-entered  the  city  through  his  mediation,  had 
risen,  not  without  provocation,  and  were  perpetrating  fright- 
ful carnage  on  the  Ghibellines.    Pandolfb  Baglioni,  the 
head  of  the  Ghihelline  nobles,  his  brother,  eighty  nobles,  a 
hundred  of  their  lollowers,  the  Beccarini,  were  slain.  The 
Pope  fled  m  horror  and  disgust  to  Assisi.    Bi< )rdo,  a  chief 
of  Condottieri,  in  league  with  the  (iueif  Raspanti,  was 
under  the  walls  with  1500  adventurers.    He  entered  the 
city  and  became  its  lord.    Biordo*s  power  lasted  not  long ; 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.    The  Pope  with 
bolder  nepotism  had  now  created  his  brother  M«y22. 
Marquis  of  the  March  of  Ancona.   The  Marquis 

*  *'  Nec  fuit  ante  euiii  quisquam  lio-  Gobelinug,  p.  316. 

roanorum  pontificam,  qui  taiem  pot«8-  *  Theodoric  k  Niem,  ii.  xv.    He  was 

totem  temporal^  Booue  et  in  patri-  with  the  Pope.    See  also  Sismoudi, 

mooio  S.  Peui  ezereaiiM  legfttnr," —  Jittfpabliqoct  luliemiMy  t.  tu.  p.  850. 
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was  besieged  in  Macerata  by  Jiiordo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
released  for  a  larae  ransom.    Biordo  even  became 
master  of  Assisi  by  treaehery,  but  himself,  having 
made  peace  with  the  Tope/  was  murdered  in  Perugia  by 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  who  aspired  by  this  good 
A.]>.i398.    ieed  to  the  Cardinalate.    "  Perugia  will  not  en- 
dure a  tyrant,'*  was  the  watchword  of  the  new  insurrection. 
The  Abbot  was  received  by  Boni&ce,  but  died  a  short 
time  after  unrewarded.    The  Pope  had  long  before  the 
fall   of  Biordo  determiiKd  no  more  to  honour  the  fiekle 
and  perilous  city  of  Perupria  with  his  residence.    lie  had 
B^^„,       returned  by  urL;(  iit  invitation  tolionie;  lie  made 
the  Capitol  a  strong  tortress.    But  iiome  would 
neither  be  without  the  Pope,  nor  when  he  was  within  her 
walls  leave  him  in  peace.  They  took  umbrage  at  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  Capitol ;  the  life  of  Boniface  was  endangered 
in  an  insurrection,  instigated  by  the  Bannerets  of  the  city. 
He  was  saved  by  the  fortunate  presence  of  King  Ladislaus 
with  some  troops.    Not  two  years  al'ter  broke  out  another 
revolt.    The  rope  met  it  with  firmness.    Thirteen  per- 
sons were  executed.'' 

But  the  Pope  had  other  means  to  reduce  the  contuma- 
cious city.  The  year  of  Jubilee  was  at  hand.  He  treated 
that  which  had  been  interpolated  by  his  predecessor  but  ten 
years  before,  and  of  which  himself  had  enjoyed  the  gain8» 
as  an  irregular  breach  on  the  solemn  order  of  the  BituaL 
To  Rome  the  Jubilee  was  of  as  inestimable  value  as  to  the 
Pope.  Without  the  Pope  it  was  a  vain  unprofitable  cere- 
mony. They  sent  an  embassy  to  entreat  him  to  vouchsafe 
his  presence.  Boldface  yielded,  but  enforced  his  oss  ii 
conditions.  His  partisan,  the  Malatcsta,  was  to  be  ereated 
benator  of  Kome.  The  magistracy  of  the  Bamierets,  the 
democratic  leaders  of  the  Regions  of  the  city,  was  to  be 
abrogated  for  ever.  Boniface  entered,  and  assumed  for 
die  first  time  tbe  full  sovereignty  of  Bome.^   He  had 

"  Aeeording  to  Theodorio   Niem  the  years. 
Pope  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  *  "  Kgli,  che  neu  era  figliuolo  della 
Biordo,  returned  to  Perugia,  and  Hed  {mura  feoe  prendcre  i  delinquenti,"  &o. 
agam  to  Amisi.   I  am  not  quite  confi-  •^Mantori,  sab  ann.  1397. 
deut  that  I  have  rightly  unravelled  this  ^  Sozoinen.  Hi;<t.  S.  R,  I.  xji.  Raj- 
intricate  affiur>  wluch  laated  several  naldua,  sub  aao.  UOO. 
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already,  it  has  been  seen,  fortified  the  Capitol :  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  rose  aj^aiii  from  its  ruins  in  more  than  its 
ancient  strength.  But  tl)i>  was  not  without  a 
fierce  strnjr?:le.  Two  of  the  Colonnas,  lords  of 
Palestrina,  in  league  with  the  d(?posed  Bannerets,  broke 
into  the  city,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  with 
shouts,  Death  to  the  Pope;  long  live  the  Roman 
people**'  They  were  repulsed ;  thirty-one  hung  up  alive." 

The  Jubilee  was  held  in  all  its  pomp  and  all  its  prodi- 
gality of  pardon.  Pilgrims  from  all  Christendom  flocked 
to  Rome,  even  from  France,  notwithstanding  the  inliibitiou 
of  the  King.  To  the  French  tiie  Pope  who  Ix  srowed  in- 
dulgences was  the  lepritiniate  Pope.  The  Kuig  himselfj 
by  besieging  the  Autipope  Benedict  XIII.  in  Avignon, 
and  by  taking  him  into  captivity^  bad  destroyed  the  awe 
which  belonged  to  the  holy  office.  Many  of  the  wealthier 
pilgrims,  however,  brought  not  their  rich  offerings  to  the 
shrines  of  the  Apostles  in  Rome.  They  were  plundered 
in  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  noble  matrons  and 
damsels  ravished.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the  crowded 
city.  The  Pope  thoujiiit  of  withdrawing  to  a  place  of 
security,  but  he  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of  Rome,  the  loss 
of  the  oblations.  His  bitter  adversary  tauuts  him  with 
reiiising  alms  to  the  plundered  and  dying  pilgrims  * 

But  a  more  fbrmiaable  enemy  to  the  Popedom  seemed 
to  be  advancing  with  irresistible  force.  The  first  GfanodMiM 
time  for  centuries,  Italy  seemed  likely  to  fall  "''"^ 
under  the  dominion  of  a  native  King.  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  liad  cast  off  the  ignoble  name  of  Count  of  Virtu  ;^ 
by  the  sanction  of  the  Em|)eror  Weuct^slaus  he  was  Duke 
of  Milan.  Bv  his  success  in  arms,  by  his  more  successful 
intrigues,  he  had  obtamed  the  power,  he  meditated  the 
assumption  of  the  title,  of  King  of  Italy.**  All  the  great 
cities  of  Lombardy  owned  his  dominion ;  jEtologna,  Perugia, 
Sienna  were  his.  He  threatened  at  once  Florence  and 
Rome*  All  the  great  Free  Companies,  all  the  distin- 
guished generals,  marched  under  the  standard  of  the 

*  Theodoric  a  Niem,  ii.  c.  xxvii.    A      '  "  Solitus  onim  ct-at   rapere,  nec 

yonth  wa«  compelled  by  proinUc  of  rapta  indigeutibus  communicare.'* — A 

purdon  to  hang  the  rest :  among  them  Niem,  ii.  28. 
were  his  own  fiiUior  and  brother.  ^  Mniatori,  Ann.,  mb  ann.  13M. 
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Serpent  What  had  a  Pope,  with  a  contested  title^  a  Pope 
even  with  the  ability  of  Boniface,  to  oppose  to  such  puis- 
sance ?  and,  against  a  King  of  Italy  with  such  vast  terri- 
tories, wealth,  aiiibirioii,  what  had  been  the  Pope? 

The  death  of  (iiaii  Galcazzo  from  the  plague  relieved 
the  Eepublic  of  Florence  and  the  Torn-,  His 
last  will'^  divided  his  great  dominions  among  his 
sons.  All  the  great  warlike  Lombard  Republics,  the  cities 
of  Tuscany  and  Komagna,  ^.^  ( re  recited  in  that  will  as 
passing  to  his  descendants.  The  Pope,  with  prompt  ability, 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion.  He  detached  the  &mou8 
Alberic  Barbiano,  the  Great  Constable,  from  the  service  of 
Milan.  Barbiano  with  his  bands  began  the  reconiiuest  of 
the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  avarice  and 
extortions  gave  Boniface  the  command  of  wealth,  wealth 
the  command  of  aii  the  mercenary  soldiery  in  Italy,  and  all 
the  soldiery  were  mercenary.'*  Had  not  Boniface  been 
compelled  by  the  failure  of  his  health  and  a  painful  disease 
to  retire  to  the  warm  baths  of  Pozzuoli,  he  might  have 
witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  whole  patrimony  of  St 
Peter  to  his  rule. 

During  all  this  period  the  Ultramontane  Kings  had  been 
B^u^^    labouring  to  extinguish  the  Schism.    So  long  as 
the  Pope  at  Avignon  was  a  Frenehman,  so  long 
the  King  of  France  and  the  French  Cardinals  adhered  to 
his  cause.    Their  sympathy  with  a  Spaniard  was  much 
less  strong,^  the  evilg  of  the  Schism  became  more 
glaringly  manifest.    Tm mediately  afler  the  accession  of 
^       Benedict  XIII.  the  King  (Charles  VL)  sum- 
^*    '  moned  a  Council  of  the  higher  Clergy  of  Paris. 
Simon  de  Cramault,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Bishop  of 
Carcassonne,  presided  in  the  Council  over  nine  Arch- 
Bishops,  forty-six  Bishops,  Abbots  and  Doctors  ionumer- 


See  the  viU  and  the  mapTiificent 
obsequies  in  Corio,  Storia  di  Milauo, 
I.  iv.  p.  286. 

«i  Verbis  conflatis  in  aiirnm,  auro- 
que  Terso  in  anna,  terras  ecclesiic  atie- 
aatas  rebellibua  subactis,  verbis,  auro, 
armb  potenter  reenperavit."— Gobe- 
linas»  p.  323. 

*  "  F«ruat  quidem  Domiutw  Curdi- 


nalis  Galileos  odio  hahentes  Domtnum 
Benedictum  pro  eo  qnod  erat  alterius 
natioDis  qoatn  GaUicae,  et  quoniam  inter 
se  de  mio  Gallico  post  mortem  Cle- 
mentis  Vll.  non  potuenmt  concordare, 

£ropterea    in    ibtum    couveuerunt." — 
k)ntin.  COinniSc.  Theodor.  It  Nian, 
apod  Eooard.  i.  p.  1534, 
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able.    The  Council  threw  aside  at  once  the  proposition  of 
cx>m]>rlliiinr  all  tlie  Cliristiau  kiiiiidoiiis  nvIio  .supported  the 
Italian  ruiitiff  to  submit  to  Hcnrdict  XIII/    It  was  an 
avowed  impossibility.     Three  cunr^c*^  rcniain((i: — 1.  A 
General  Council ;  2.  Compromise  by  the  appoiutment  of 
arbiters ;  but  who  was  to  choose  the  arbiters,  or  enforce 
their  award  ?    3.  The  renunciation  of  both  into  the  hands 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals  —  either  the  two  Colleges 
united  in  one,  or  each  to  his  own  College.   The  voices 
were  in  overwhelming  number  for  the  renunciation.  A 
stately  embassy  was  determined  of  three  Princes  AmbM^dor* 
of  the  blood,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  ^'^-^'^f^ 
the  King's  sons,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  brother,  three 
Bishops,  Senlis,  Poitiers,  and  Arras,  with  eight  nobles. 
The  University  of  Paris  addressed  letters  to  all  the  Cathe* 
dral  chapters  of  France,  urging  Aem  to  make  processions, 
and  offer  prayers  for  the  success  of  this  embassy.  The 
Ambassadors  arrived  at  Avignon.   The  Pope  first  en- 
trenched himself  behind  forms;  but  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  them  to  an  audience.*  Gilles 
de  Champs  communicated  to  the  Pope  that  the 
King  and  the  Church  having  duly  considered  all  other 
courses  had  determined  on  that  of  the  renunciation  of  the 
two  Popes.    Benedict  sought  delay ;  he  was  Vicar  of 
Christy  answerable  to  Christ  in  an  affiiir  of  this  solemn 
import ;  it  must  not  be  driven  on  with  unseemly  speed. 
The  Ambassadors  returned ;  they  summoned  the  Cardi- 
nals in  the  King's  name  to  Yilleneuve  (on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone).    Of  the  twenty  Cardinals  nineteen  ap- 
proved the  project  of  the  King ;  the  Spanish  Cardinal  of 
Pampeluna  alone  declared  that  it  was  injustice  to  place 
the  legitimate  J*ope  on  a  level  with  the  intruder  Boniface. 
Benedict  attempted  to  propitiate  the  Ambassadors  by 
courtesy  and  hospitality.    They  dined  with  him,  he  gave 
them  the  blandest  promises.   At  length  he  delivered  a 
schedule  with  a  counter-project.   The  two  Popes  Benedict* 
and  the  two  Colleges  of  Cardinals  were  to  meet  J^******"" 
in  some  place  bordering  on  France,  under  the  King's  pro- 
tection.   No  one  could  discern  more  clearly  than  Bene- 

'  This  was  calkd  the  via  facii."  «  Ihipajr,  Hist,  da  Schisme,  p.  43. 
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diet  himself  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  this  scheme :  it 
was  rejected  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  King,  by  those  of 

the  University,  and  by  the  Cardinals.  Their  prayers, 
remonstrances,  admonitions  were  vain.  Benedict  took  a 
lof1:y  tone ;  he  coninianded  them  under  the  penalties  of  con- 
tumacy, disobedience,  unbelief,  under  threats  ot  the  severest 
procedures,  to  adopt  his  scheme  and  no  other.  Some  fell 
on  their  knees,  ana  conjured  him  with  tears  to  assent  to 
fbe  counsels  of  the  high  and  mighty  Prince.  Benedict 
replied,  They  were  his  subjects ;  he  was  their  sovereign ; 
he  was  lord  not  only  over  them,  but  over  all  who  were 
living  in  death  ;^  he  had  to  render  account  to  God  alone  !** 
The  negotiations  lingered  on,  but  at  length  the  Andjassa- 
(lors  returned  to  Paris.  It  was  deternuned  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  other  great  powers  of  Christendom. 
Two  Abbots  were  sent  into  Germany;  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  the  Admiral  of  France,  and  other 

*  '  nobles  into  England.  Benedict  attempted  to  win 
the  King  of  France  by  the  grant  of  a  tenth.  This 
alienated  the  Clergy;  the  King  dared  not  levy  tiie  subsidy. 
The  University  of  Paris  entered  an  appeal  against  all  acts 
of  Benedict  to  a  i'ulure  one,  true,  and  universal  Pope. 
.  ^^^^   Benedict  in  a  Bull  annulled  this  defamatory  libel.* 

The  next  year  the  University  replied  to  the  Bull 
by  a  new  appeal,  in  which  they  declared  that  many  Popes 
had  been  repudiated  for  their  wickedness. 

Two  years  passed.  In  1398  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
and  Clergy  of  France  met  again.  There  were  present  the 
Dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Orleans,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
eight  Archbishops,  thirty-two  Bishops,  Abbots  without 
number,  deputies  from  five  Universities.  It  was  announced 
not  only  that  ihe  Kin*:^  and  the  Cliurch  of  France  had  de- 
termined the  renunciation  by  both  Popes,  the  Kings  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  England,"  Arragon,  Castile,  .Navarre, 

k  **  MortemeDt  ▼i'vuiii."^  Dupuy,  England  to  interpose  in  h»  behalf  with 

p.  51.  tlie  King  of  France,  "whom  Richard  called 

'  Gcrsoniana,  p.  xii.  Father  (Kicbard  had  married  Isabella 

*  In  1398,  Benedict  seems  to  have  of  France),  but  w  ho  had  long  6(rayed 
entertuned  some  hope  of  moving  the  from  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church  and 
King  of  France  npalnst  the  Antipope  the  waj  of  truth. — ^MS.  B.  M*,  Deo*  SI, 
Booifaoe.   Ue  whies  to  liichard  II.  of  1398. 
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and  Sicily  concurred  in  this  measure  as  the  only  way  to 
end  the  ochism.    After  long,  grave,  learned  de- 
bate, a  vast  majority  had  resolved  on  the  uncon- 

ditioiial  subtraction  of  allegiance  from  Benedict  XIII. 
This  act  of  renunciation  was  soIliiuiIv  published  with  pro- 
cessions and  ])raycrs  on  a  Sunday,  and  promulgated  by 
letters  with  the  liLiiig's  signature  throughout  the  realm.* 
No  sooner  was  it  published  at  Avignon  than  the  Cardinals, 
except  Pampeluna  and  Tarascon,  disclaimed  Pope  Bene- 
dict ;  he  thundered  invectives  against  them ;  they  with- 
drew across  the  Bhone  to  Yiileneuve  in  the  dominions  of 
tbe  King. 

Peter  d'Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  aj?e,  had  held  the  singulai  office  p^^^, 
of  enforcing  on  buili  rt>[)es  tlic  duty  of  renouncing 
their  dignity,  and  submittinir  to  a  just  award.  At  a  Council 
at  Jibeims,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  received  his  commission 
from  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Clergy 
of  both  realms.  He  had  set  out  for  Home.  He  found 
Pope  Boniface  at  Fondi,  having  subdued  the  tur-  ,^8. 
butent  and  marauding  Count»  the  author  or  abettor 
of  the  Schism,  and  who  had  boldly  alleged  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  an  excuse  for  j)lunder- 
ing  his  dominions.  The  Coniniissloner  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane Sovereigns  returned  to  Rome  with  the  Pontiff. 
Boniface  enterUiuied  iiim  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
with  vague  but  promising  protestations  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  close  the  Schism.  The  Pope's  avaricious  and 
ambitious  brothers  took  alarm  at  the  extent  of  his  conces- 
sions. Throughout  Borne  were  murmurs  of  doubt  and 
apprehension.  They  feared  lest  they  should  lose  their 
Pope,  their  dignity,  their  profit,  the  general  pardon  of 
the  Jubilee.™  A  great  deputuUou  addressed  the  Pope,  ex- 

'  See  tlie  Document  in  the  monk  of  apptrueniiit   viam  cessiouis  simpIicU 

St.  DenvB,  xix.  c.  5,  He  enters  at  length  parte  nostHl,  ut  illico  cederet,  et  unua 

into   the   conduct  of  Pope  lieuedict.  (Juilicus  eliyecelur  in  raptun." 

Among  Other  charges  is  the  following  t  ■  "Se  dout^rent  fort  leg  Romains, 

Stic^e^sive  idem  Tionedictus,  nd  sunm  qii'llf?  Tie  perdissent  la  s'lbgc  du  Papc  rjui 

ambitioneui    hujusmodi    palliaudam,  par  au  trop  leur  valoit,  ct  ponoit  grand 

qnowlani  per  diTena  nnndi  cUnmta  profit,  «t  en  tons  les  pardons  generaux, 

mandavit  fulsUrKo-;,  iiui  non  erubuerunt  qui  devoicnt  etrc  dedans  deux  an  ^ 

contra  vciitaiem  seminare,  quod  iidem  veuir,  dout  tout  profit  devoit  redoudcr 

iliastris  ducis  legati,  solum  et  adco  en  la  citti  de  Rome  et  la  environ/*— 
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horting  him  to  assert  himself  to  be  the  true  Pope,  not  to 
abandon  the  privilege  and  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  They 
would  hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  right.  My 
good  childieD/'  returned  Boniface,  Pope  I  am,  Pope  will 
'  I  remain,  despite  all  treaty  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Germany," 

Peter  d'Ailly  had  returned  to  France  ;  lie  was  now  joined 
in  a  second  Conuuission  to  Avignon  with  the  Marshal 
Boucicaut.  If  the  eloquence  ot  the  Bisho])  should  not  pre- 
vail, the  Marshal  was  to  employ  the  force  of  arms.  Peter 
d'Ailly  arrived  in  the  Court  of  Benedict  He  had  first 
an  interview  with  Pope  Benedict  All  the  answer  which 
he  could  obtain  wa8»  Let  the  King  of  France 
AtAvigDon.  j^^^  ^y^^  ordinances  he  will,  I  will  hold  my 

title  and  my  Popedom  till  I  die."   D'Ailly  entreated  him 

to  consult  his  Cardinals."  In  a  full  Consistory  he  delivered 
a  long  and  persuasive  Latin  harangue.  lie  then  with- 
drew. The  Cardinal  of  Amiens  urged  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  submission  to  the  determination  of  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Germany.  Pope  Benedict  steadily  refused ; 
"  he  had  been  invested  by  God  in  his  Papacy ;  he  would 
not  renounce  it  for  Count,  or  Duke,  or  King."  The  Con- 
sistory was  in  tumult;  almost  all  the  Cardinals  clamoured 
against  him.  The  Bishop  of  Cambray  entered  again ;  he 
demanded  an  answer.  "  Pope  I  have  written  myself; 
Pope  I  have  been  aekiiowkdi^ed  by  all  my  subjects;  Pope 
I  will  remain  to  the  end  of  my  days.  And  tell  rny  son, 
the  King  of  France,  that  I  had  thnutdit  hnn  till  now  a 
good  Catholic ;  he  will  repent  of  his  errors.  Warn  him 
in  my  name  not  to  bring  trouble  on  his  conscience."  Such 
at  Borne  and  at  Avignon  was  the  reply  to  overtures  of 
peace. 

The  Marshal  Boucicaut  in  the  meantime  was  gathering 
his  forces  around  Avignon.  The  Provencal  gentlemen, 
with  Raymond  de  Tnrenne  at  their  head,  crowded  to  his 
banner.  Expectation  of  tin ■  pillage  of  Aviirnon,  witli  the 
Papal  treasures,  and  tlie  plunder  of  the  luxurious  villas  of 

Fruis.sart,  iv.  (<7.   This  tnis^im  wu  in  Home,  so  TiTidly  dcKnbed  bj  Froumt. 

1398,  btil'ort*  Uu' Jubilee.    Dnpin.  in  hi«?  "  St'e  the  picturesque  descriptioti  in 

Life  of  Peter  d  Aiiiy  i^Ciersoui  Opera,  Froissart,  ibid.,  compared  wili»  otlier 

vol.  1.),  hu  omitted  tliig  jonnwy  to  aoeotints. 
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the  Cardmals,  drew  together  men  accustomed  to  tiglit  in 
the  Free  Bands.  The  citizens  of  Avignon  would  have 
compelled  the  stubborn  Pontiff  to  yield;  the  old  man 
answered  with  dauntless  courage,  will  Bummon  the 
Gonfalonier  of  the  Churchy  the  King  of  Arragon,  to  my 
idd.  I  will  raise  troops  along  the  Riviera  as  far  as  Genoa. 
What  tear  ye  ?  Guard  ye  your  city,  1  will  ^uard  my 
palace."  But  Aviiinon  and  the  Cardinals  capitulated  at 
the  tirst  purmuoiis.  The  Pope  shut  himself  up  iu  his 
palace,  and  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence.  He 
had  laid  iu  great  store  of  provisions,  grain,  oil, 
wine :  his  fuel  was  burned  hy  an  accidental  fire ;  he  pulled 
down  part  of  the  buildings  to  cook  the  food.  Boucicaut 
from  awe^  or  in  confident  expectation  thdt  the  Pontiff 
must  soon  submit,  would  not  lead  his  soldiers  to  storm  the 
strong  Papal  Palace.  The  Cardinals  had  fled  ajj^ain  to 
Villeneuve;  Panipeluua  and  Tarascon  alone  were  still 
fairhlul  to  Benedict. 

The  Cardinals  sent  an  embassy,  three  of  their  body, 
to  the  King.  They  urged  the  seizure  of  Pope  ,  aniiMi,rt 
Benedicti  and  that  Boniface  should  be  compelled 
by  the  same  withdrawal  of  obedience  to  submit  to  the 
decree  of  a  Council.  They  suggested  their  apprehen- 
sions lest  Benedict  should  escape  into  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage. They  neglected  not  their  own  interests ;  they 
stipulated  that  their  o\mi  privileges,  emoluments,  expecta- 
tives  should  be  religiously  respected.  None  of  the  j^reat 
benetices,  bishoprics,  or  abbacies  were  to  be  filled  till  the 
union  of  the  Church,  the  proceeds  to  be  set  apart  to 
advance  that  object  The  insolence,  violence,  and  avarice 
of  the  Caidinals  retarded  rather  than  promoted  peace. 
They  were  insulted  in  the  streets  of  Paris.''  The  King 
began  to  waver.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Boucicaut  not 
to  proceed  against  Benedict  by  force  of  arms,  only  to  ])re- 
veut  his  escape  with  the  Papal  treasures.    The  palace 


"  "  Kt  inde  vulgares  sjirapsoruiit  anda-  rentes  quae  cnm  niaxiin&  indigiiatione 

ciara,  at  cum  issent  ad  paiacia  dumi-  audiebaut."— Relig.  de  &  Denjrs,  xix. 

Borum  cum  {tomposo  equitata,  eU  cod-  p.  G80. 
Tidabaatar,  -rerM  ignmniniom  profe- 
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was  closely  blockade  d  ;  Benedict's  two  Cardinals  in  an 
attempt  to  fly  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Benedict  had  in  vain  entreated  succour  from  the  King 
BoMsdictcft.  of  Arragon.  He  had  offered  to  make  Barcelona 
pituutM.  Perpignan  the  seat  of  the  Papacy.  "  Does 
the  priest  think  that  for  him  I  will  plunge  into  a  war  with 
the  King  of  France?**  Such  was  the  reply  of  Martin  of 
Arragon.  Benedict  was  ronstrained  to  capitulate.  The 
harshest  part  of  the  terms  w  is  that  they  were  to  he  en- 
forced by  the  hostile  Cardinals  and  by  the  wealtliier 
burghers  of  Avignon.  The  Cardinals  and  the  burghers 
pledged  themselves  to  keep  strict  guard,  that  Benedict 
should  not  leave  his  palace :  he  was  their  prisoner. 

It  was  remarked  that  throughout  this  contest  Benedict 
employed  not  the, spiritual  swoi^i.  The  Pope  endured  the 
siege  without  hurling  anathemas  on  his  fbes.>'  His  male- 
diction could  only  have  struck  in  general  at  the  King  a  nd 
all  his  nobles  ;  the  interdict,  had  he  dared  to  issue  it^  would 
have  sniitteu  the  whole  realm.  But  he  knew  the  state  of 
the  Court  of  France,  the  insanity  of  the  King,  the  impla- 
cable feud  between  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans* 
The  withdrawal  from  his  allegiance  by  one  of  the  furious 
fections  which  divided  the  Court  and  Kingdom  ensured 
the  sympathy  of  the  other.  The  Armagnacs  and  Bur^ 
gundians,  the  rival  Dukes,  could  not  join  in  hatred  or  per- 
secution of  the  same  object.  Who  would  know,  in  those 
superstitious  times,  whether  the  constant  paroxysms  of 
derangement  which  si  iztd  the  Kin^  might  not  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Tapal  excommunication  ?  The  two  Augus- 
tinian  Monks  who  had  utirlrrtaken  to  cure  the  King's 
malady,  havhig  utterly  tailed  in  their  mission,  were 
arraigned  for  the  impious  magic,  in  which  the  kingdom 
had  put  its  full  faitn»  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Clergy.  They  were  beheaded  at  the  Place  de  Greve  as 
sorcerers,  not  as  impostors ;  their  quarters  exposed  to  the 
insult  and  abhorrence  ul  the  furious  populace.** 

'  "  Noc  aru|ua!iter  iisns  fuit  cnntni  dnmpnnrent,   sihi   favoraVuliftT  adhie- 

queuquam  gladio  spirituali,  nam  scielmt  reutcs."— Chrouic.     Den^ «,  xix.  8. 
Don  a  cunctis  lilia  deferentibns  ifltas        Chron.  de  St.  Denjrs.  Sismondi, 

iniquitates  procedcre,  cum  multi  iUos  Uitt  dea  Fiangaii. 
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For  five  years  Benedict  XIII.  endured  this  huaiiliatiig 
iraprisonnient.  The  Cardinals  ke])t  jealous  ward,  ^.n.  ww- 
their  vigilance  was  unwearied,  unrelaxed.  Yet 
Benedict  could  not  be  ignorant  tbat  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
DOW  publicly  espoused  his  cause  against  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Beny.  The  Universitjr  of  Toulouse  had 
entered  the  lists  against  the  University  of  Paris^  and 
boldly  arraigned  die  sacrilegious  revolt  firom  the  one  true 
Pope/  Louis,  King  of  Sicily,  forced  his  way  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Pope.  His  title  to  his  throne  depended  on 
the  Papal  grant.  Louis  tendered  his  full  and  loyal  alle- 
giance to  the  successor  oi  8t.  I'eter.  J>(  iK  dict  knew  that 
his  time  was  come.  On  a  still  evening,  with  the  M*reiiit, 
aid  of  a  Norman  gentleman,  Robert  de  Braque-  ***** 
mont,  he  stole  in  disguise  out  of  the  palace,  unquestioned 
and  unsearched  by  the  guards.  He  passed  the  night  in 
Avignon.  The  next  morning  he  dropped  down  the  Bhone 
to  Chateau  B^naud,  a  strong  fortress  neld  by  500  soldiers 
of  King  Louis.  His  first  act  was  to  send  for  a  barber ; 
ever  since  he  had  been  a  prisoner  he  had  let  his  beard 
grow. 

Never  was  revulsion  more  rapid  or  complete.  The 
abject  prisoner  of  his  own  Cardinals,  from  whom  half 
Christendom,  the  loyal  half,  had  wididrawn  their  alle- 
^anoe»  was  again  the  Pope  of  France  and  Spain.  His 
two  fakhfiil  Cardinals  were  at  his  side,  the  rest  in  trem- 
bling  submisnon  at  his  feet  They  dared  not  disobey  his 
summons.  He  entertained  them  at  a  sumptuous  repast. 
In  the  liiidst  of  the  festivity  was  heard  the  clang  of  arms ; 
soldiers  were  seen  with  their  ^eaniing  halberds  taking 
their  stations  in  silence.  The  Cardinals  sat  in  speechless 
terror.  But  Benedict  desired  only  to  show  his  power  :  at 
a  sign  they  withdrew.  The  feast  went  on ;  but  if  a  dark 
tradition  be  true,  his  mercy  confined  itself  to  churchmen. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards  the  ruins  of  a  hall 
were  shown,  in  which  the  Pope  had  given  a  bani^uet  of 
reconciliation  to  some  of  the  prmcipal  burghers  of  Avignon, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  building  and  burned  them  ail 

'  Dupuy,  Hbt.  ilu  iacbigme. 
VOL.  VI.  B 
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alive.*  Be  this  but  an  ancient  lefrend,  he  eonipelled  the 
citizens  to  rebuild  the  battered  walls  of  the  palace  : 

he  garrisoned  it  with  Arragonese  soldiers.  The 
clergy  of  France  had  been  again  convoked  in 
Paris.  The  Cardinab  of  Poitiers  and  of  Saluces  appeared 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Benedict  (the  last  time  tney  had 
been  his  bitter  adversaries)*  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Berry,  and  Bourbon  still  held  with  tlic  University  of 
Paris,  but  the  University  of  Paris  was  now  divided.  On 
a  sudden  appeared  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  leading  the 
King.  It  was  a  lucid  niter val  in  the  melancholy  state  of 
the  prince.  Charles  faltered  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
brother,  a  declaration  of  his  high  opinion  of  the  learning 
and  virtue  of  Benedict  The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  the 
Gross  from  the  altar ;  the  King  laid  his  hands  upon  it,  and 
declared  that  he  restored  to  Benedict  the  allegiance  of  the 
realm  of  France :  "  so  long  as  he  lived  he  would  acknow- 
ledge him  alone  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ."  The  faint  jileani 
of  doubtful  reason  iu  a  madman  was  to  determine  who 
was  the  representative  of  God's  Almightiness  on  eartli  I 
The  Bishops  burst  into  the  chant  of  the  Te  Deum,  the 
bells  rang  out  Paris  knew  by  those  pealing  somids  that 
Benedict  was  again  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.^  The 
King's  letters  announced  these  glad  tidings  to  the  pro- 
vinces. Benedict  still,  to  the  King,  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  profeffied  his  eager  desire 
to  extinguish  the  Schism.  In  proof  of  his  sincerity  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Boniface  refused 
to  receive  the  ambassaduns  but  as  Po})e.  The  Bishop  of 
S.  Pons,  Benedict's  Legate,  and  his  colleagues  had  the 
prudence  to  yield.  They  were  received  iu  full  Consistory. 
They  urged  a  free  conference,  at  some  appointed  place,  to 
Fc^otofst.  discuss  the  rival  claims.  Boniface,  perhaps  suf- 
8ap(.st.iM4.  fering  under  his  painful  malady*  the  stone, 
answered  with  bitter  pride,  ^^that  he  alone  was  Pope, 
Peter  di  Luna  an  Antipope."  At  least,"  rejoined  the 
offended  ambassadors,    our  master  is  guiltless  of  simony.** 

*  Boncb^  Hist  4e  Provence,  ii.  439.  *  Compare  Gtenoauna,  p.  m.  Du« 
SismoDdi,  Hilt  dci  Fnn^a,  xii.  p.  pin's  abstract  of  tliMe  prooeedingt  ift 
380.  Aill  and  £ur. 
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The  insult  struck  to  the  heart  of  Boniikce.  He  retired  to 
his  chamber,  aud  ere  two  days  was  dead.° 


Oci.  1. 


*  Dupgy,  p.  90.  Tbeodorio  k  Niem, 
U.S3.  WeresdinCuceaaiiM:  ■'FnitBo- 
ufiMtesuno*  indgoiorum  et  pradrntaisi- 

monim  Pontificum,  quos  unqaam  Rnrna 
ridit,  ct  qui  plus  unions,  observ&uiia; 
ct  obedientis  apud  Komanos  cives  ob- 
tinuit."  Of  his  nvarice  and  rap:\ciiy,  and 
Other  faults,  of  Christiau  virtues,  he  sajs 
aotfiing.  See  alto  his  epitaph.  Bonifkiee 
had  a  complication  of  fearful  maladies, 
of  which  the  stone  was  the  fatal  one. 
This  extraordinary  story  of  a  pro- 
posed cure  of  this  malady  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Florence: 
**  Maltis  Tolgatom  eat  quod  cum  secun- 
dnm  medidiuun  eamalem  dioeretnr  libi, 
quod  per  coitum  cum  mnliere  liberaretnr 
a  aUculo,  ex  quo  decessit,  minimi  «c- 


uuieacere  voluit  tauto  sacrilegio  contra 
divinui  legem,  eligens  potius  mori 
qaara  impaai<^  Tivere." — S.  Antonin. 
<  -hronicon,  sub  ann.  Compare,  on  the 
other  hand,  Gobelinus  Persuua,  who 
hates  Boniface  as  cordially  as  he  flftt- 
tered  Urbtm  ^'l  (lobelimis,  now  in 
Germany,  baw  the  workiugs  of  the 
vnaiee  asd  rapacity  of  Bonilhoe. 
Boniface  ahsolntily  annulled  all  and 
every  one  of  his  own  acts,  grants, 
indulgences,  and  dispensations,  aud 
those  of  his  predecesiors  (read  the  whole 
S7th  chapter),  it  shoriM  •^n^m,  to  reprant 
for  fiye  years  with  new  fees.  Of  his 
death  he  says,  "  Et  uc  qnamvis  top- 
sionihns  intol.  [ ;ihilibu8  cotidie  qiiatifur, 
tamenaanuu  sitire  xutadesiuiC — P.  323. 


« 
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nnfOCBNTYlt   GREOOBTXII.   BENEDICT  XIII. 

Submission  to  a  foreiga  Pontiff  was  the  last  thought  of  the 
Italian  Cardinals.  There  were  only  eight'  in  Rome. 
Tbov  solL'ijinly  swore  that  wliosorver  of  thcni  should  be 
chosen  would  abdicate  the  Popedom  so  soon  as  Benedict 
should  do  the  same.  This  oath  was  taken  by  Cosmo 
inn(>c«ntvu.  MegUoFotto,  who  WBS  elected,  and  assumed  the 
00.1?,  1404.  name  of  Inaocent  VII.  The  ambassadors  of 
Benedict  demanded  their  safe  conduct^  as  accredited  only 
to  Pope  Boni&ce.  They  had  been  seized;  they  were 
forced  to  buy  their  release  from  the  Commander  in  the 
Castle  ()i  St.  Angelo.** 

Innocent  YII.  had  too  much  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
humanitv  for  these  tunuiltuous  tiiiies.'^  His  first  year  was 
a  year  of  purgatory  in  the  Conclave.  The  Cardinals^ 
headed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Montpellier,  would  not  abandon 
die  good  old  profitable  usages  or  simony.  But  he  had  to 
encounter  more  terrible  enemies.  Nothing  can  redound 
more  to  the  praise  at  least  of  the  firm  and  resolute  policy 
of  Boniface  nian  the  fierce  outbreak  immediately  after  his 
lowirrecuuu  death.  Thc  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  awed  by  liis 
*iB«m.  stern  conduct,  had  crouched  in  sullen  repose. 
Innocent  had  hardlv  time  to  return  to  the  safe  Vatican 
Palace  from  his  coronation  in  the  Late  ran,  when  Rome  rose 
in  tumult  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Bannerets^  and 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  their  rule.  Two  Colonnas, 
one  Savelli,  hastened  from  the  fortresses  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  to  inflame  the  insurrection  against  the  Papal  Govern- 

'  Seven,  Ciscconius ;  nine,  Oldoiii.  to  the  Arehbialiop  of  York,  annoancin^ 

I  make  oat  eight.  GobeiinaggiTesMTen  his  election,  and  hopes  that  the  *' desi- 

niunes.  derabilis  imionis  trauquiilitas "  may 

^  DupuY,  p.  90.  «nme  on  hia  aecotsion.— MS.  B.  M., 

•  Tbeodoiieh  mem*  iL  34. .  He  writes  Dee.  S7,  1404. 
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ment*^  The  Orsini  were  the  hereditary  defenders  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  There  were  all  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  a  Roman  insurrection  ~  ])alaces  pillaged, 
matrons  and  yirgins  violated. 

Ladislaus  King  of  Naples  was  in  the  city  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Innocent;  he  was  learned  with  the  Ghi-  ua\»iuuot 
bellines,  but  the  champion  of  liberty  bniodtd  over 
designs  fatal  to  liberty.  He  was  now  almost  undisputed 
sovereign  of  the  realm  of  NapU  s.  lie  aspired  to  include 
Kome  within  his  doiTiinions.  The  yielding  Pope  endea** 
voured  to  purchase  the  friendship,  he  averted  the  open  hos- 
tility of  LadislauSi  by  the  cession,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  of  the  Maremma.  The  King  of  Naples  interposed  his 
mediation  between  the  Pope  and  the  people.  But  the 
terms  betrayed  at  once  his  power  and  his  inclinations. 
20,000  florins  from  the  tax  on  salt,  which  belonged  to  the 
Papal  exchequer,  were  awarded  to  the  people.  The  Pope 
held  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  (Murchardon,  a  famous 
condottiere,  commanded  the  garrison),  the  Capitol  was 
surrendered  to  the  people.  The  Tiber  flowed  between 
the  city  of  the  Church  and  the  city  of  the  people*  The 
Senator  was  to  be  named  by  the  Pope  out  of  three  pre- 
scribed by  the  people.  Ten  magistrates^  called  the  Ten  of 
Liberty,  were  to  be  renewed  every  two  months.* 

The  Pope  still  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  popular 
policy.  In  a  creation  of  Cardinals,  five  were  Romans ; 
but  the  emissaries  of  Ladislaus  were  still  active.  A  dis- 
pute arose,  which  led  to  armed  strife,  about  the  fort  which 
commanded  the  Fonte  Molle,  and  so  all  the  northern 
approaches  to  Itome.  A  deputation  of  the  people,  among 
which  were  some  of  the  most  audacious  and  most  popular 
leaderSy  two  of  the  captains  of  the  regionsi'  entered  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo.  Ludovico  Megliorotto^  the  nephew 
of  the  Pope,  a  bold,  fiery  man,  an  intimate  associate  of 
MLirchaiiioii  the  commander  of  the  Papal  troops,  would 
not  endure  their  plebeian  insolence.  As  they  departed, 
he  fell  on  them,  eleven  were  killed.^    Their  bodies  were 

*  **  Quod  arbieote  per  ecclefiam  non      '  Capi  dt  Rioni. 

c!v<'s  fCi^reTitnr." — A  Niem.  *  The   murder   was   committed  in 

*  bozonitn,apudMuratori,S.R.I.t.  xvi.  a  house,  •*  ubi  habitabat  mater  litm't- 
Rftynaldiit  bat  tlie  trcfttj  rab  wm.  1404.    liMii."  The  bodies  wcm  thrown  out  of 
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left  till  night  reeking  on  the  pavement.    There  they  were 
geen  by  Leonardo  Aretino  (the  historian),  who  mail  his 
way  with  difficulty  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
Sept  6, 1406.       fQQQ j      q] j  mm^  who  was  entirely  gruiltless 

of  all  connivance  in  the  act,  in  the  deepest  depression  and 
horror.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  to  call 
God  to  witness  his  innocence.^ 

The  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled  out ;  the  people  rose  to 
vengeance :  all  the  palaces  of  the  Cardinals  and  courtiers 
were  pillaged.  The  rope  and  Cardinals  with  difficulty  fled 
wtoftiM  to  Viterbo.  The  Pope  had  almost  perished  of 
thirst  The  Abbot  of  St.  Peter's  was  murdered 
in  his  sight,  as  also  another  of  his  Court ;  their  bodies 
were  cast  in  the  highway.  John  of  Colonna  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Vatican ;  the  arms  of  the  Pope  were  defaced 
or  covered  with  mud.  The  Colonna  was  ironically  called 
John  XXIIL 

Ladislaiis  thought  that  his  hour  was  come.  His  troops 
were  under  the  walls ;  he  hoped  to  hear  himself  welcomed 
as  Lord  of  fiome.  The  Colonnas,  the  Save! lis,  some 
other  Barons  were  prepared  to  raise  the  cry.  His  troops 
found  their  way  into  the  city,  and  began  to  sack  the 
houses.^  But  the  turbulent  people  had  not  cast  out  the 
Pope  to  submit  to  a  king  and  a  stranger.*'  The  whole 
city  was  a  great  battle-lield.  The  soldiers  of  Ladislaus 
set  fire  to  it  in  four  quarters ;  hut  at  length,  alter  great 
slaughter,  the  King  abandoned  his  desperate  enterjfrisc, 
his  disconitited  troops  withdrew.  With  more  than  their 
usual  versatility,  fiome  had  her  ambassadors  at  Viterbo 
imploring  the  return  of  Pope  Innocent,"*  offering  to  recog- 
nise his  plenary  dominion,"  and  laying  at  his  feet  .the  keys 
of  the  city.  Innocent  was  again  Lord  of  Borne.  He  waited 
liemm  to  about  two  months,  he  was  received  in  triumph. 
Three  months  aftei-  he  issued  his  Bull  of  Excom- 
iiiuuication  against  King  i^adislaus  and  the  Colonnas. 

the  wiu(li)w,  and  lay  iif-nr  the  \inila,  three  Rioni. 

where  the  Veromca  wa^  couimouly  ^  "  £  bench^  li  Colonnesi,  e  li  8b- 

t]iown.~Diariii]n  Anton.  Petri.  Mnmt.  Tdii,  e  aleimi  ftltri  E^roni  el  volessero, 

R.  I.  S.  xxiv.  p.  917.  tutto  il  popolo  no'l  vol eva."— Piero 

*  Leonard.  Aretin.  Comm.  xxx.  p.  'J  j  j.  Mitiorbctto,  aptid  Tartini,  sub  aim.  1405. 

Posuit  ad  sacchum  totam  liomam."  Theodoric  h  Niem,  ii.  38. 

Petri.    He  wm  master  of  *  ■*  Domininm  totins  HUmrn" 
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AmbaBsadoTS  from  King  Ladislaus  were  at  his  footstool. 
Peace  was  made ;  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  surrendered. 
In  the  same  month,  in  the  year  after  he  had  fled 

from  Rome,  Innocent  departed  from  this  dismal 
world  to  the  quiet  grave.** 

The  Schism  could  not  terminate  with  the  death  of 
either  Poj>e.  The  Roman  Cardinals  could  not  acknow- 
ledge Benedict  unconditionally  without  condemning  their 
own  ol^tinate  resistance,  or  without  vitiating  their  succes- 
sion, and  imperilling  their  title  to  the  Cardinalate.  An  ec^ 
clesiastical  head  was  necessary  for  the  assertion  of  the  eccle- 
siastical dominion  in  Rome :  ^  it  would  have  been  wrested 
at  once,  perhaps  for  ever,  by  the  turbulent  people  from  the 
feeble  and  disvmited  grasp  of  the  Cardiuiils. 
Fifteen  Cardinals  met  in  Conclave.  Again  they 
administered,  and  all  took,  an  oath  of  iiinisn?d  ritrour,*'  th^it 
whoever  might  be  elected  Pope  would  at  once  renounce 
the  Papacy,  directly  his  rival  at  Avignon  would  consent  to 
the  same  abjuration.  Of  all  the  fifteen,  none  seemed  to 
take  this  oath  with  more  promptitude  and  sincerityi  none 
had  for  years  so  deeply  deplored  the  Schism,  or  urged  aD 
measures  for  its  termination  so  earnestly,  as  Angelo 
Corario,  a  Venetian  hy  birth,  now  verging  on 
eighty  years  of  age.  On  his  election  as  (iregory  ™' 
XTT.,  in  public  and  in  private  Corario  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing,  in  the  strongest  words,  the  same 
determination.^  His  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  not 
live  to  accomplish  the  holy  work."  At  his  coronation  he 
was  seen  to  weep  when  he  renewed  this  protestation ;  it 
was  the  one  subject  of  his  grave  sermon.  In  private  he 
declared,  that  for  the  union  of  the  Church,  if  he  nad  not  a 

•  The  dates  seem  to  be :— Dominion  the  turbulent  state  of  Rome.  His  house 

ottered  to  the  Pupe,  Jan.  14  (1406).  WM  idled  by  some  of  the  meroeiuuy 

Return  of  the  Poik-,  March  13,    Ana-  soldiers  ;  he  could  not  get  tliem  nut, 

thema  on  Ladislaus  and  the  ColonnaSi  and  was  obliged  to  share  it  with  them. 

June  IS.  Ambasiadon  ftom  tmAhUau,  He  was  smmnoned  to  do  iMmiage  to  tlie 

July  17.     Peace,  Aug.  G.     Castle  of  new  Pope,  luit  was  afraid  to  Tentorc 

Sc.  Angelo  surrendered,  Aug.  i).   Death  through  the  streets, 

of  Innocent,  Not.  13.  ^  "Hie  Oftth  is  in  Oldoin.  Addit. 

'  Theodorie    Niem,  iii.   See  in  the  atl  CiaceoDiam,  p.  75B$  •Ddin4Nieni» 

Stimmen  ans  T?o?ii    on  th-s  hook  more  iii.  2. 

hereafter)  the  curiuuii  account  by  the  '  *' Me  prccsente,"  fays  a  iNiem. 
unbMMdor  of  the  Teatmiic  Order  of 
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galley,  he  would  embark  in  the  smallest  boat;  if  without 
a  horse,  he  would  set  out  on  foot  with  his  staff/  He 
refused  to  grant  expectatives.   His  first  act  was  a  letter^ 

of  which  the  superscription  might  seem  offensive,  "to 
Peter  di  Luna,  wLoiii  some  nations  during  this  miserable 
schism  call  Benedict  XIII."  The  rest  was  respectful, 
earnest :  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  for  the  reunion  of 
the  Church.  "The  mother  before  Kuig  Solomon  was 
their  example ;  to  save  her  son's  life  she  had  ceased  to  be 
a  mother.  This  they  should  do  for  the  ChtfTch/'  Bene- 
dict, from  Marseilles,  replied  with  the  same  superscription, 

to  Angelo  CTorario,  whom  some  in  this  pernicious  schism 
name  Gregory  XII.**  The  Spaniard  vied  with  his  rival 
in  Rome  in  the  fervour  of  his  words :  he  offered  to  receive 
ambassadors  with  the  utmost  respect  *'  Haste,  delay  not, 
consider  our  age,  the  shortness  of  life,  embrace  at  once  the 
way  of  salvation  and  peace,  that  we  may  appear  with  our 
united  ilock  before  the  Great  Shepherd."  Each  pledged 
himself  to  create  no  new  Cardinals,  unless  to  keep  up  their 
equal  numbers.  Gregory's  pacific  letters  to  the  King  of 
France  were  read  with  joy  and  admiration ;  he  was  held 
to  be  an  angel  of  light.^ 

Savona,  on  the  Riviera  of  Grenoa,*  was  named  as  the 
A.D.  1407.  place  where  the  rival  Popes  were  to  meet^  each 
SitSfi^  to  depose  himself,  and  to  renut  the  election  of 
SftTona.  ^YiQ  ^j^^.  c^^preine  Pontiff  to  tb(;  united  College  of 
Cardinals.  Ambassadors  from  Genoa  arrived  at  liome 
in  May,  offering  safe  conduct,  protection,  the  temporary 
cession  of  the  city  of  Savona,  to  be  occupied  half  by  each 
Pope.  Ambassadors  arrived  also  firom  the  King  of 
France  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

But  already  to  the  jealous  ears  of  some  about  his  Court 


*  See  the  letter  addreised  to  Chnsten- 
dom  by  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa. — A  Niem, 
Nemus  Unionis,  vi.  1 1 . 

«  In  the  >rS.  B.  M.  is  n  letter  ad- 
dressed  to  the  clergy  and  nubility  of  the 
whole  Ghiistitii  world,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes liimself  as  "ad  oxtirpatioijem 
inveterati  ac  lagubris  et  pestiferi  schis* 
matis  i^temis  et  aolidtit  HadiU  intea- 
deatef." 


■  He  writes  to  Ilenrj- IV,  of  England, 
as  one  "quern  uuiouiii  hujui»moiii  aoci- 
pimiif  araentiwhttpm  lelAtoKni,"  mo 
TionnccB  the  agreement  for  nu*»'t"m£r  at 
iSavona,  and  adicits  a  suWidy,  without 
which  he  cannot  move  •  he  vrget  Henry 
"  subveutionis  muiiiis  extendere  de  tu& 
regali  muniiicentia."  Rome,  June  I, 
1407.  He  writes,  too,  to  the  Archbi^^hop 
of  Otnterbnry,  loUeiting  » tobndy. 
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the  language  of  Gregory  had  become  sospicioiu.*  He 
8poke»  not  perhaps  without  some  ground,  of  the  ixmbtftu 
insecurity  of  Sayona,  which,  as  the  French  King  SrSSiJf 
now  ruled  in  Genoa,  was  subject  to  him  as  its  temporal  lord, 

and  in  spiritual  affairs  owned  the  sway  of  Bentdic  t.  The 
advancement  of  one  of  his  three  nephews — atnhitious, 
unpopular  men^ — to  the  oflRrp  of  PreRidont  of  tlie  Piipal 
Chamber/  and  the  reception  of  magniticent  presents  from 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  threw  darkening  doubts  on  his  sin- 
cerity. The  confessor  of  King  Ladislaus,  a  Franciscan  of 
great  worldly  ability,  was  admitted  to  the  confidence,  and 
never  quitted  the  person  of  the  Pope.  The  ambiguous 
movements  of  the  King  and  of  the  Pope  increased  the 
perplexity.  The  King's  troops  suddenly  appeared  within 
the  walls  of  Rome.  John  of  Colonna  joined  them.  The 
Pope,  wlioni  soMie  supposed  to  be  in  secret  league  with 
the  King,  retired,  it  was  given  out,  in  fear,  but  in  sh>w 
pomp,  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  the  soldiers  of 
Colonna  committed  some  brutal  outrages  in  a  nunnery, 
and  plundered  some  shops.  Tlie  people  rose,  headed  by 
Paolo  Orsini,  who  commanded  the  rapal  ^ops. 


The  assailants  fell  into  an  ambush;  Nicolas 
Colonna  and  other  leaders  were  taken  and  beheaded  in 

the  Capitol.  Gregory  put  on  the  appearance  of  great  joy 
at  the  disco iiiiiture  of  Ladislaus ;  but  men  mistrusted  his 
joy. 

The  month  had  not  elapsed  before  Pope  Gregory  set  oflf 
from  Home  in  state — in  pontiiical  state,  it  seemed  yignofst. 
— on  the  holy  mission  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
distracted  Church,    He  remained  two  months  at  Viterbo: 
in  September  he  moved  to  Sienna*   Michael-  Aag.t. 
.  mas  was  the  appointed  time  for  the  meeting  at  ]^ 
Savona. 

Then  began  the  long  and  weary  tergiversation,  the 
subtle  excuse,  the  suggestion  of  difficulty  aiber  difficulty, 
the  utter  neglect  and  abandonment  of  all  his  lofty  pro- 

*  Tbeodoric  h.  Nlem,  iii.    The  cause  are  in  gdwrt]  mpgoTteA  by  other  docu- 

of  k  Nlem'ft  rancorous  hatred  of  Gre  ments.   Gnegoriva  he  calu  throughout 

gnrv  mtiv  poffii  hly  have  been  personal,  "  Errorius." 

but  his  wntiiucs  have  a  character  of  '  Camerarius. 
hoMfrty,  thou^  ftiU  of  ptHkn.  They 
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testations^  the  tampering  with,  the  breach  of,  the  moet 
solemn  oaths.  His  more  inveterate  enemies  taunt  him  as 
a  hoary  hypocrite  ^  he  is  exculpated  only  as  a  weak  old 
man,  wrought  upon  by  his  rapacious  ana  ambitious  kin* 
dred.*  His  first  act,  the  alienation  of  some  great  estates 
of  the  Church  for  the  endowment  of  his  three  nephews, 
miprht  pass  as  only  a  prudent  provision  in  case  the  Papacy 
should  be  adjudged  away  i'rom  him.^  There  may  have 
been  g^round  for  some  other  of  his  manifold  excuses :  that 
Venice  did  not  furnish  the  galleys  which  alone  could  make 
him  a  match  for  the  fleets  of  u-enoa  at  the  command  of 
Benedict;  that  the  land  journey  through  Lombardy,  to 
the  friendly  territory  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat^  was 
perilous  on  account  of  die  wars  raging  in  tJiat  district ; 
that  he  was  in  want  of  money  to  meet  his  rival  in  equal 
magnificence.*"  A  laiLie  sum  was  borrowed  iroiu  Florence, 
to  be  forcibly  reimbursed  by  the  clergy  of  that  city;  the 
clergy  of  Rome  were  wrunc:  by  the  unrelenting  exactions 
of  Paolo  Orsini;  sacred  luriuture  and  vessels  were  sold. 
All  this  embittered  and  exasperated  the  clergy.  But 
deeper  and  more jpowerftil  influences  were  at  work.  The 
kindred  of  the  Pope  would  not  hazard  his  supremacy. 
With  King  Ladislaus  his  title  to  Naples  hung  on  the  per- 

fetuation  of  the  Schism,  at  least  on  we  maintenance  of  the 
talian  Pontiff.  If  there  was  a  French  Pope,  a  French  King 
of  Naj)les  was  inevitable.'^  Greg^  i  y,  while  he  seemed  to 
anathematise,  was  ruled  by  Ladislaus.  He  still  professed 
the  protoundest  solicitude  for  the  conference,  but  he  still 
raised  new  impediments.    Monks  and  friars  preached 

'  Theodoric  k  Niem.  law,  and  always  thinks  that  he  if  being 

"  Leonard.  Aretin.  "  Nos  de  Pontifice  cheated.     Yet  he  will  do  everything 

nullo  modo  cretiimns,  de  propiu<]nis  non  htmitelf,  even  the  business  nsually  de- 

dubitamus."    The  acts  are  certain.  spatched  hy  the  Cardiuals.    He  grants 

One  was  to  have  Faeua,  another  no  graces;  all  matt  depart  with  their 

Forl'i,  a  third  Vobeto,  in  'J'nsrany;  they  affairs  unsettled.    In  one  week  he  ha  1 

were  also  to  have  the  noble  city  and  2000  supplications,  ail  of  which  were 

port  of  Oometo :  the  grants  ibr  these  orsmmed  into  a  bag,  hardly  ten  of  Hbtm 

alienations  were  mad«»  DUt  not  fnlfiUed*  were  ever  got  out  and  signed.— P.  1 52. 
—A  Niem,  c.  xxi.  *•  "  Veretur  nunc  ut  nbdicatione  factA, 

"  See  in  the  Stimmeu  aus  Kom  the  et  utroque  collegio  ad  electiouem  co« 

difficulty  of  dealing  with  Gregory  XII.  eonte,  Gallicus  fbrte  aliqnis  ad  pontifl* 

He  refused  to  coT.tirm  the  onlinary  de-  catum  suiuatur,  qui  favorera  in  regno 

cre^  and  compacts  of  his  predecessor,  obtinendo  iu  Ludovioum  convertaL" — 

He  is  nnmanagsabla  on  such  litigated  Leonaid.  Aretin. 
ptnnts,  for  he  is  unlearned  in  the  canon 
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openly  agunst  his  cowardly  abandonment  of  his  incon- 
testable rigbts.    If  Gregory  and  his  Cardinals 

went  to  Savnna,  they  would  be  murdered,  su(;h 
was  the  notorious  determination  of  the  odious  Ikiiedict. 
Those  who  urged  the  iniinediafe  aeeomplishnient  of  his 
vows  were  coldly  heard,  or  put  to  silence.  The  negoti- 
ations dragged  on.  Gregory,  iu  a  long  statement,  raised 
twenty^two  objections  to  Savona;  he  insisted  on  some 
town  in  the  occupation  of  a  neutral  power*  Carrara  was 
named)  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn*  Benedict  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  advancing  on  his  tardier  rival;  he  moved  to 
Porto  Venere,  afterwards  to  Spem.  Gregory  to  I^ucca. 
They  were  not  more  than  fifteen  leagues  asunder ;  but 
the  one,  like  a  water  animal,  Nvould  not  leave  the  sea- 
shore— the  other,  a  land  auimal,  would  not  approach  the 


sea.® 


So  closed  one  year;  another  began.     Towards  the 
spring  Ladislaus  advanced  on  Rome  with  1 5,000  J;^;^J^' 
men.    He  was  admitted  into  the  city  with  the  " 


secret  connivance  of  Paolo  Orsini/  He  gave  out  that  he 
came  to  protect  Rome  from  a  descent  meditated  by  the 

fleet  at  the  command  of  Benedict  Of  this  descent  Gre- 
'f^itvy  had  more  than  once  declared  his  ap]>rehension.  He 
alniust  avowed  his  joy  at  this  aiigressive  act  of  Tiadislaus  ; 
the  design  of  iknedict,  which  he  assumed  as  unquestion- 
able, justified  all  his  caution.  Marshal  Boucicaut  had,  in 
truth,  thirteen  galleys,  destined  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  to  protect  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  King 
of  Naples ;  but  they  were  kept  in  port  by  stress  ^^^^  ^' 
of  weather.  Ladislaus  was  not  content  with  Rome ;  he 
still  advanced;  Perugia,  Orta,  Amelia,  Todi,  Reate, 
submitted  to  his  sway.* 

The  weary  negotiations  had  gone  languishing  on.  Gre- 
gory offered  at  one  time  to  ahdicate  the  Papacy,  if  he 
might  retain  his  old  titular  dignity  of  Patriarch  of  Con- 

•  Leontfd.  Arodii.  p.  9S6.  erceptis  formm  aUquAu$  R^manb  Aoftm- 

'  See  thf'  nrrnunf  of  the  entnmrr  of  tihus  ijnn-.num,''''    All  the  arnicd  men  on 

Laduiaus  iuto  Home  (April  25;,  Ute  the  other  side  were  expelled  from  the 

pablic  joy.  the  peace,  abundfttice,  tnd  dty. 

che^ness  of  provisions.— Nemus  Uni-  R  Muratori,   Ann.   snb  ana.  1408. 

ori«,  Ti.  c.  0.     "  Ita  qurxl  in  p^«.'nere  Ni^milS  UnioiiiSy  Tl.  C.  27* 

onineii  coatcutautur  de  dominie  regi^^^ 
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rtanUuople,  two  bishoprics  in  his  tiatiye  territory  Venioey 
with  the  English  archbishopric  of  York,  then  expected  to 

fall  vacant.**  But  there  was  now  a  sudden  and  total  rupture. 
Grtgory  reassunied  the  unlimited  Pontifical  power.  He 
declared  his  determination,  in  direct  violation  of  the  com- 
pact, to  creates  four  new  Cardinals — two  of  his  nephews, 
nis  Protonotary^  and  Brother  John  the  Dominican,  Bishop 
elect  of  Ragusa,  a  man  odious  on  all  accounts,*  now  espe* 
cially  so,  as  having  not  only  secredy  urged,  but  openly 
preached  the  sole  indefeasible  popedom  of  Ghregory.*'  The 
old  Cardinals  were  summoned  to  his  presence.  They  sat 
in  mournful  stillness ;  they  heard  the  Pope  condescend  to 
communicate  his  purpose.  One  broke  out,  Let  us  die 
first."  Another  fell  at  his  feet.  Dtiiance,  protest, 
entreaty,  moved  not  the  impenetrable  old  man.  He  heard 
that  they  were  meditating  flight  to  Pisa.  At  the  same 
time  came  forth  a  Bull  for  the  creation  of  the  four  Cardi- 
nals, and  an  inhibition  to  the  rest  to  leave  Lucca.  Paolo 
Guinigi,  Lord  of  Lucca,  interposed ;  he  refused  to  per- 
mit any  violence  to  be  used  against  the  Cardinals.  They 
c^rdiimh  at  withdrcw  to  Pisa :  there  they  published  an  appeal 
to  a  General  Council.  Their  taunting  address* 
rrniiiided  the  Pope  of  his  vow  to  izo  on  foot  with  his  staff 
to  aceoniplish  the  union  of  the  Church.  They  asserted 
that  they  had  been  in  danger,  if  not  of  their  lives,  of 
imprisonment  in  noisome  dungeons  :  manacles  and  fetters 
had  been  prepared  in  the  Pope  s  palace."  Gregory  could 
not  be  sDent.    He  haughtily  declared  them  unwordiy  of 

A  Niem,  c  xxi.  for  the  argnmcntR  aiminst  ihr  re^^ion 

'  See  the  letter  from  Satan  to  this  ot  Gregory.    **XV.  Quiasicurivareutur 

Fn  JoMme  Dominieo,  withiog  him  Iteliei  t&jtitA  tanto  honore  Mis  Apoa- 

salatQm  et  siiperbiam  8<»mpitcrnani.'*  tolictc  et  Ex^clesia  trausferretur  ad  Galli- 

—A  Niem,  Nemus  UnionU,  vi.  29.  cos, ad  Avinionemi's.  XVI.  Quia  Italici 

This  Nemna  Unionis  ia  a  Tery  eorioas  post  rennnciationeu  divulgaUuntur  per 

collection  of  documents  made  bj  Theo-  muTersum  orbem  terraram  insensati, 

done  h  Niom,  sek-cied  perhaps  in  hos-  T»''-on1«-^.  ipnari,  quia  tantara  gloriam 

tility  to  Gregory  XI L,  but  ueither  in-  PapaluR  perdiderunt :  et  Gallici  praedi- 

Teated  nor  falsified.   **  la  hoc  nemore  «alniirtiir  lenaati,  animosi,  sapicntes, 

laborantibus  hj-pocrisis  Veneta  (of  Gre-  quia  licet  falsum  Papain  habuissent  ta- 

Sory  XII.)  argatia  Cathalonica  ^Uene-  men  vicenint,"    It  was  a  strife  of  Italy 

let  XIII.)  t«f«otia  Sienla  (Ladislans)  and  France  for  the  Popedom.  Compare 

faUacia  Genuensis,  elegantia  Gallica,  iv.  8. 

Mnceritas  Thcutonica,  et  a>quita8  Porta-  Dated  ^!ay  14. 

gallica  obviabant." — In  Pnef.  *  Apud  liaynald.  sub  ann. 
k  See  Nemoft  Unioois,  tmef .  !▼.  t.  4, 
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reply,  but  he  did  reply.  He  accused  them  of  secret  and 
suspicions  conversations  with  the  French  ambassador  and 
these  of  Peter  di  Luna.  He  utteriy  denied  all  designs 
against  their  lives  and  liberties.  They  alleged,  he  said, 
that  they  had  sworn  to  go  to  Pisa,  but  not  to  go  wiiLuut 
the  Pope.*' 

Christendom  had  beheld  with  indignation  this  miserable 
gaiiiL  of  chicanery,  stratagem,  falsehood,  perjury,  Jwi 
played  by  two  old  men,  each  above  seventy  years 
old.  But  the  great  European  kingdoms  were  too  much 
divided,  too  much  agitated  by  intestine  disunion,  to  act 
t(^ether  in^  this  momentous  common  cause.  Benedict 
XIII.,  taking  courage  from  tfie  more  tardy  movements 
and  more  glaring  violation  of  feith  in  his  adversary, 
seemed  resolved  tu  assert  his  Papal  title  by  aii  act  of 
Papal  arrogance.  France  had  threatened  to  stand  neuti  al 
and  to  witlidraw  her  allegiance  ii*oni  both  Popes.  Benedict 
presumed  no  doubt  on  the  state  of  aiiairs,  the  hopeless 
derangement  of  the  King,  the  deadly  feud  still  raging 
between  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  A  Christian 
preacher  had  startled  even  the  low  morality  of  that  age^ 
fay  vindicating  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  prepared  two  Bulls;  one,  the  more  violent,  ii,„edicts 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  year  1407;  one  during  ^,uiu,l;i: 
the  present  year,  in  a  more  mitigated  tone.  Both,  ^ 
however,  arraigned  the  Kin^  of  France,  more  or  less 
directly,  as  under  the  seduction  of  the  devil,  and  as 
inflaming  the  Schism  in  the  Church.  All  who  were 
guilty  of  this  crime,  even  though  clothed  in  the  highest 
temporal  or  spiritual  dignity,  he  pronounced  under  ex- 
communication-—excommunication  from  which  they  could 
be  absolved  only  by  the  Pope  himself  and  on  the  bed  of 
death.  Their  kingdoms  were  threatened  with  interdict. 
The  milder  Bull,  niore  distinctly  addressed  to  the  King  of 
France,  expostulated  with  hiiu  as  a  father  with  a  dis- 


•  Read  the  letter  of  the  University  of  probum,  tam  perditum,  tamque  eomni 

Paris  tu  the  CarUitmls  at  Pisa:  *'  Super-  Rimilem  ioveniri  postie,  nm  pusthac  eoa 

Smmi  patenos  referre,  qnoties  reqoi-  <letVndend(Miarbitraretar,  niu  fordtaa  it 

sit43B   fut-mnt   dilationcs,    rcfutationes,  fut-rit,  qaem  eadem  iofousti  si  hismatia 

et  iUnaiooea  quibas  jam  orbem  fati^  co^uatio  in  damoatam  lueretuiu  demei^ 

Tfmnt. . . .  CredUmm  mmiiiw  tm  n-  Mnt,**— Nomia  UinoRia»  IS. 
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obedient  son,  but  warned  him  against  those  awtui  ceu- 
sures.P 

The  Pope's  messengers  were  instructed  to  deliver  these 
Bulls  into  the  King's  bands^  and  to  return  with  all  speed. 
They  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison*  The 
King  was  sane  enough  to  assemble  nobles,  prelates,  some 

members  of  the  parliament,  and  deputies  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  John  Courtcuisse,  a  distinguished  theo- 
Mondaj.  loerian,  delivered  a  sennou  on  the  t:ext,  "His 
May 21.1408.  iniquitv  shall  fall  on  his  own  head.'*  He  ex- 
hibited thirteen  articles  against  Peter  di  Luna,  called 
Benedict  XIIL  He  charged  him  with  peijury,  for  not 
iulfilling  his  vow  of  abdication ;  with  heresy,  as  having 
asserted  that  the  Pope  would  be  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin,  if 
he  should  renounce  the  Popedom,  even  to  restore  unity  in 
the  Church  of  God.**  The  Bulls  were  declared  illesral, 
treasonable,  injuriuus  to  the  Kind's  majesty.  The  King 
gave  his  assent  to  the  prayer,  and  comniaiuied  the  Chancel- 
lor, the  famous  Gerson,  to  "do  what  w;is  right."  Gerson 
tore  the  Bulls  in  two ;  one  hali  he  gave  to  the  nobles,  one 
to  the  prelates  and  the  delegates  of  the  University;  Hkey 
rent  them  into  shreds.'  The  Pope's  messengers,  some 
days  after,  were  brought  forth  in  black  linen  dresses,  on 
wmcb,  on  one  side,  were  painted  themselves  presenting 
the  Bulls  to  the  King;  on  the  other  the  Pope*s  arms 
rc\  crsed.  They  had  paper  crowns  on  their  heads,  with 
the  inscription,  **  Traitors  to  the  Church  and  to  the  King." 
They  were  placed  on  a  hi^h  scatfuid,  and  exhibited  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  the  people.  They  were  sent  back 
to  perpetual  imprisonment;  one  got  away  after  three 
years." 

The  inexLorable  University  pursued  its  triumph ;  some 
of  the  highest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  the  realm  were 
assailed  as  being  favourable  to  Peter  di  Luna.  The 

lying's  proclamation  was  published  in  Italy,  announcing 

P  The  supersmption  was    Domino  of  Courtecuit»ie  on  the  andG^eral 

Regi  et  omnilraui  Doaiiiiif.de  wingaiiie  Couiieils  in  tibe  Am  Totuiiie  of  Gcnon't 

et  concilio.'* — Gersotiiazia,  xxii.  works.     CourtecuiMe  W  Bishop  of 

See  the  aceoant  of  John  de  G>arte-  Paris,  a.d.  1 420. 
cuisse  (Breviscoxa)  in  Dupin's  Ger>      '  Dupujr,  p.  14S. 
toniana,  p.  xl.  There  ia » long  treatiw     •  Dopuy,  137. 
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tbe  neutrality  of  France,  asserting  the  perjury,  treachery, 
heresy  of  both  Popes.  All  churches  were  called  on  to 
al>andon  Angelo  Corario  and  Peter  di  Luna*  The  Mar- 
shal Boucicaut  had  orders  to  seize  the  "person  of  Benedict 
XIII^  but  Benedict  had  his  galleys  ready  :  he  set  sail, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Ferpignan.  Uregory  tooh  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  his  native  Venice, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COUNCIL  OF  PISA. 
Obioobt  XII.»  BsMBDicr  XIIL«  AuDUVPa      amp  Jobv  ZXIIL 

The  mutual  fear  and  mistrust  of  the  rival  Popes  was  their 

iteiedictto  severest  self-condeinnation.  These  grey-headed 
^orjin  Prelates,  each  claiming  to  be  the  representative  of 
TiSrf.  "  Christ  upon  earth,  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  Irom 
the  world  that  neither  had  the  least  reliance  on  the  truth, 
honour,  justice,  religion  of  his  adversary.  Neither  would 
scruple  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  other ;  neither  would 
hesitate  at  any  fraud,  or  violence^  or  crime ;  neither  would 
venture  within  the  grasp  of  the  other,  from  the  avowed 
apprehension  for  his  liberty  or  his  life.  The  forces  at  the 
coniniand  of  each  must  be  exactly  balanced ;  the  cities  or 
sovereigns  in  whose  territories  they  were  to  meet  must 
guarantee,  or  give  hostages  for  their  personal  security. 
They  deliberately  charged  each  other  with  the  most  nefa- 
rious secret  designs,  as  well  as  with  equivocation,  evasion, 
tampering  with  sacred  oaths,  perjury. 

The  College  of  Cardinals,  not  only  by  their  great  public 
OMrdtnau  act,  the  summouing  on  their  own  authority  a  full 
SSSuL  independent  Council,  but  even  more  offensively 
by  the  language  of  their  addresses  to  the  Popes,  irom 
whuni  they  had  severally  revolted,  and  those  to  the  Kings 
aud  nations  of  Christeiuloin,  cundemned  both.  Each 
arraigned  the  Pope  whom  he  had  till  now  lionoured  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  guilty  of  the  most  odious  and 
contemptible  conduct,  falsehood,  perjury,  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  a  fatal  and  damnable  Schism.  The  two  parties 
met  at  Leghorn ;  the  four  Cardinals,  who  either  of  their 
own  free  will,  or  under  compulsion,  had  accompanied  Be- 
nedict to  Perpignan,  had  found  their  way  to  Italy ;  the 
eight  who  had  abandoned  Gregory  at  tucca — Naples, 
Aquileia,  Colonua,  Orsini,  Brancaccio,  llavenua,  Lucca, 
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St.  Angelo.'  There  they  deteriiiiued  to  assiiiiie,  as  the 
senate  of  Cliristi  iidoin,  a  dictatorial  power  over  their 
Sovereign ;  and  to  call  on  their  own  authority,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  the  famous 
Couneil  of  Pisa.  Strong  measures  must  be  justified  by 
strong  asseverations  of  their  necessity.  The  Popes,  thus 
superaeded  in  the  highest  branch  of  their  ^authority,  and 
made  amenable  to  a  new  tribunal,  must  first  be  surren- 
dered to  general  aversion  and  scorn.  The  Caninials  in 
the  obedience  of  Benedict  \  III.''  (new  term*?  were  re(|i!!red 
to  express  new  relations;  inaiiitaiiied  in  their  summons  to 
their  Pope  some  wordis  of  respect.  They  addressed  him 
as  Pope  ;  tliey  spoke  of  his  rival  as  Angelo  Corario.  But 
in  their  letter  to  the  King  of  France  and  to  the  Univer- 
sitieSy  and  in  the  circulars  addressed  to  Christendom,  he 
was,  as  the  author  and  maintainer  of  the  Schism,  wicked 
as  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  soldiers  who  would  rend  the 
seamless  robe  of  Christ.  His  utter  insincerity,  his  artifices, 
his  obstinacy,  his  contempt  of  his  oaths,  were  exposed  in 
unambiguous  words.'  The  Cardinals  in  the  obedience  of 
Gregory  were  more  unmeasured  in  their  re})roaches.  On 
the  instant  of  their  secession  or  escape  from  Lucca,  the 
city  walls  were  lined  with  a  fierce  satire  against  Gregory, 
in  which  invective  and  ridicule  vied  in  bitterness."^  It 
purported  to  be  a  summons  not  only  from  the  Cardinals, 

•  H.  Minutolo,  a  NcapoUtan,  CwdiDAl  P  t<-r  G.  Dapay,  Frenchman,  C.  of 

ofTuaculam.  lu&culum. 

Antonio  Gaetani,  a  Boman,  C.  Pre-  Peter  de  Thnrcy,  Fnachman,  C.  S. 

aeste.  Susanna, 

Odo  Colonna,  Roman,  C.  S.  George  Aiuadeo  of  ^losm,  Piedmonteee, 

in  Velabro.  C.  S.  Maria  Nuova. 

Giordano  Orsini^  Roman,  C.  S.  l^-  Angelo  di  S.  Anna,  Neapolitan, 

▼ester  and  8.  Martin.  The  Cardinals  of  Milan,  Ven-r  Phi- 

liayDold  Brancaccio,  Neapolitan,  S.  largl  of  Candia,  afterwards  Pope  Alex- 
Vitas  and  Modeitna.  ander  V.,  and  De  Bto,  a  Spaniard, 

John  de  M^^orottO,  of  Sillmona,C.  Cardinal  of  S.  Agntlia,  soon  appeared. 

8.  Croce.  Then  the  Cardinals  of  Bourckaux,  of 

Augelo  Somaripa,  of  Lodi,  C.  S.  Urbino,   and  De  Frias,  Cardiual  of 

Pndentiana.  Spain. 

Peter  StefiuMsdu,  Roman,  of  St.  An-  •  Dachery,  Spicilcjrinm,  i.  818. 

gelo.  *  This  placard  is  in  the  work  of  k 

^  Guy  de  Maletiooo,  a  Poiterio,  C.  Niem.    It  is  entitled  Epistola  Delu- 

of  Pnt  iuste.  soria.    L'Enfant  supposes  that  it  was' 

Nicolas  Brancaccio,  Neapolitan,  C.  really  the  work  of  ihe  Cardinals.    It  is 

Albano.  manifestly  a  foriotis  satire  again&t  all 

John  de  Brogniae,  FieDchman,  C  of  parties,  perhaps  by  )|  Niem  himself.— 

Ostia.  L'Eafaut,  Concile  de  Pise,  i.  p.  235. 
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but  firoiii  all  the  officers  of  the  Papal  Court  down  to  the 

grooms  of  the  kitchen  and  stable  ;  it  summoned  Gregory 
to  appear  in  Lucca  on  a  certain  day,  to  be  degraded  not 
only  as  a  man  of  blood,  without  honour,  the  slave  of  his 
carnal  affections,  but  as  a  drunkard,  a  madman,  a  pro- 
claimed heretic,  a  subverter  of  the  Church  of  God,  an 
accursed  hypocrite.  It  deposed  all  his  adherents,  espe- 
cially his  four  new  Cardinals,' 

Their  avowed  procjatnations  were  hardly  more  seemly 
in  language.  They  darkly  described  and  attributed  to 
him  and  to  his  adversary  all  the  evils  of  the  Schism.  They 
had  chosen  him  as  the  best  and  most  holy  of  their  order; 
he  had  swoi  li  deeply,  repeatedly,  solemnly,  to  extinguish 
the  Schism  by  renuneiatiuii ;  he  had  afterwards  declared 
such  renunciation  diabolic  and  danniable,  as  though  he  had 
taken  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  only  to  acquire  the  power  of 
perjuring, himself,  and  of  giving  free  licence  of  perjury  to 
others/ 

The  rival  Popes  were  too  well  aware  of  the  authority 
which  a  General  Council  would  exercise  over  the  mind  of 
Christendom  not  to  make  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  secure  that 

authority  in  their  own  favour.  They  made  all  haste  to 
anticipate  the  Council  of  Pisa,  which  tlie  Cardinals  with 
more  dignified  tardiness  had  summoned  for  the  Lady-day 
Be,K.i!rts  i^  thc  followiug  year.  Benedict  collected  a  hasty 
iiri^imn.  but  somewhat  imposing  assembly  at  Perpiguan.^ 
Nov.  1.  i40b.  jj.  ^g^g  gg^i^  haye  been  attended  by  nine  Car- 
dinals, by  four  Prelates,  invested  for  the  occasion  with  the 
venerable  titles  of  the  four  Patriarchs  of  the  East  There 
were  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Tarragona; 
many  Bishops  from  Arragon,  Castile,  and  the  other  king- 
doms of  Spain,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  still  in  the  obedience  of 
Benedict  XIIL    The  Scotch  Bishops  had  not  time,  or  were 

'  Compare  in  the  Nemus  Unioois  and  could  speak  boldly  and  freely.  He 

k  Niem's  eorrespondenee  with  one  of  quotes,  '*  Can tabit  vacuus  coram  latrone 

the  Cardinals ;  his  adtlnss  to  the  Pope  viator,"  vi.  c.  23. 

(was  it  delivered?),  and  his  d^ription  ^  Raynaldus,  a.d.  1408,  No.  xxxiii. 

of  the  perplexity  of  the  courtiers,  who  «  L'knfaut,  Concile  de  Pise,  i.  221. 

held  Alt  benefices:  **pleriqne  eorom  Marteue,  Auecdot.  ii*  1476.  ANiem, 

remanent  nobiscnm  ct  non  nobiscuni,  De  Schismat^  iii.  37.  AgaeneyCoiM^ 

timore  pcrditionis  dictorum  beneficioriua  Uispan. 
non  amore."  A  Niem  luul  no  heneiiee, 
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{)revcnted  froiii  attendance.  There  were  even  some  Pre- 
ates  froTii  France,  uutwithstUKiing  the  declaration  of  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  their  absolute  neutralityt  &Q<i 
although  the  Archbishop  of  Auch  had  been  deposed,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Bheima  himself  had  fallen  into  diflgrace 
for  his  obstinate  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  King  and  of 
the  nation.  The  assembly  at  Ferpiguan  assumed  all  the 
formalities  of  an  CEcumenic  Council ;  but  the  event 
answered  neither  these  lofty  pretensions,  nor  the  bold  hopes 
of  Benedict,  Violent  disputes  arose  as  to  the  course  which 
they  should  counsel  the  Pope  to  ])ursae.  The  higher  dig- 
nitaries gradually  shrunk  away,  till  the  Pope  was  left  with 
but  eighteen  Prelates.  The  iinal  deliberations  of  this 
remnant  of  a  Council,  with  their  results,  are  among  the 
irreconcileable  contradictions  of  this  period.  By  most  ac- 
counts Benedict  consented  to  send  ambassadors  with  certain 
powers  and  instructions  to  Fisa.  Some  of  them  were 
arrested  at  Nismes  by  order  of  the  King  of  France ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona  with  others  ha  idly  escaped  stonnig 
by  the  populace  at  Pisa.  On  their  application  for  passports 
the  Cardinal  Lei^are  of  Bologna  declared  that  if  he  found 
them  in  the  city  with  or  without  passports  he  would  burn 
them  alive.  Yet  among  the  charges  presented  against 
Benedict  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  treated  his  own  Council  with  contemptuous  harshness, 
and  to  have  repelled  them  from  his  presence.  He  certainly 
retired  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Peniscolsi  and  there  in 
sullen  dignity  awaited  the  event 

Gregory's  proposed  Council  was  even  more  inglorious; 
it  had  not  where  to  hold  its  hnnihle  state.*"  No  one  owgwy* 
great  city  was  open  to  the  poor  old  Pontiff.  Rome 
was  in  the  possession  of  King  Ladislaus,  who  in  outward 
friendship  with  Gregory,  was  making  suspicious  advances 
to  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Florence  held  a  synod  of  her 
own,  condemnatory  of  both  Popes.  The  Council  of  Pisa 
was  in  her  territories,  under  her  protection.   The  Cardi- 

'  See  MS.  R  M,     SuTnmons  to  the    Porto,  Legate  to  EnplanJ  and  Ireland. 
Irish  Church  to  send  the  Bishops  of   He  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  College 
Watorford  and  Lismore  to  the  General   of  CardiaaU.   But  Xhtt  missiou  was  of 
CooDcil.   Sienna,  Aug.  13, 1408.   Gre-   panunonnt  importanee.   Jan.  17, 1409. 
goiy  XII.  aemU  tbt  Cardiiial  Bishop  of 
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nal  Legate,  that  Legate  Balthasar  Cossa,  was  Tyrant  of 
Bologna:  he  looked  to  rule  for  his  own  ends  the  Council 
of  Pisa.  The  learned  University  of  Bologna  declared 
against  both  Popes  \  his  native  Venice  would  not  embark 
in  the  desperate  cause  of  her  countryman  Angelo  Corario ; 
liL'i-  ^rave  ambassadors  gave  cold  counsel  to  the  Pope  to 
submit  and  renounce  his  dignity.  Raveuna,  Aquileia, 
Capnn,  even  Ephesus,  then  for  a  brief  time  in  the  occupa- 
tion ot  the  Christians,  were  named.  At  length  in  au  obscure 
corner  of  the  Venetian  territory,  at  Ciudad  in  the  Friuli, 
a  few  Prelates  were  gathered  to  assert  the  indefeasible 
right  of  the  old  deserted  Gregory  XIL ;  to  hear  his  feeble 
murmurs  of  anathema  against  his  antagonists.  But  this 
was  after  the  Council  of  Pisa  had  held  her  sittings.* 

That  Council  of  Pisa  rose  in  imposing  superiority  above 
these  secluded  and  iu^itive  conciliabules,  as  they  were 
tauntingly  called.  Under  the  stately  nave  of  the  Cathedral 
in  that  city,  where  the  aspiring  Lombard  or  rather  Italian 
architecture  has  lifted  the  roof  to  a  majestic  height  yet 
unequalled  in  Italy,  even  by  Gothic  Assisi,  and  sup- 
ported it  on  tall  harmonious  pillars  (even  now  the 
noblest  model  of  the  Italian  Basilica,  expanded  into  the 
Latin  cross)  ;  where  over  the  altar  hovered  the  vast  and 
solemn  picture  of  our  Lord  with  the  Virgin  on  one  side 
St.  John  on  the  other,  in  which  Cimabue  uiade  the  last 
and  most  splendid  effort  of  the  old  rigid  Byzantine  art  to 
retain  its  imperilled  supremacy  ;  and  thus  Latin  Christianity 
seemed  to  assert  its  rights  aji:ainst  Teutonic  independence 
before  their  tinal  severance  :  beneath  these  auspices  met  the 
most  august  assembly  as  to  the  numbers  and  rank  of  the 
Prelates,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  Christian  Kings,  which 
for  centuries  bad  assumed  the  functions  of  a  representative 
Senate  of  Christendom.  At  first  fi>url;een  Cardinals,  sevem 
in  each  obedience,  took  their  seats  ;  the  number  grew  to 
twenty-one  or  two,  and  tinally,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Legate  of  Bologna  with  three  others,  to  twenty-six  ;  four 
Patriarchs — Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Grado. 
Twelve  Archbishops,  eighty  Bishops  appeared  in  person; 
fourteen  Archbishops  and  a  hundred  and  two  Bishops  by 

>  Lsbbe,  Condlia.  A  Niem,  De  Schiffnate.  L'Enfkiit»  i.  p.  295. 
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their  procurators.'  Eighty-seven  Abbots,  anion ir  the 
Cistercians  those  of  Clairvaux,  Graimiiout,  Cauiaiduli, 
represented  each  his  order ;  there  were  the  Procurators  of 
two  hundred  more  ;  those  of  the  Prsemonstratensians  and 
of  St.  Antony  in  Y ienne  appeared  for  all  their  Order  with 
forty-one  Priors ;  the  Generals  of  the  Franciscans,  Domi- 
nicans, Carmelites,  Augustinians,  the  Grand  Master  of 
Rhodes,  the  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Proctor  General  of  the  Teutonic  Kiu^hts.  The  Uni- 
versities sent  their  delegates — Paris,  Toulouse,  Orleans, 
Angers,  Montpellier,  Bologna,  1  lurence,  Cracow,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Cologne,  Oxford,  Cambridge ;  as  did  the  Chapters 
of  a  hundred  Metropolitan  and  Collegiate  churches. 
There  were  three  hundred  Doctors  of  Theology  and  of 
Canon  Law.  The  hierarchy  of  France  were  in  the  largest 
numbers;  but  Italy,  Germany  represented  by  the  Pro- 
curators of  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Saltzburg, 
and  Magde!)urg,  and  England  by  those  of  Canterbury, 
York,  London,  Winchester,  and  many  others,  by  the 
Bishops  of  Salisbury  (the  fanions  liobcTt  Hallani),  St. 
David  s,  Carlisle,  perhaps  Chichester — added  their  weight, 
as  did  Poland  and  Hungary.  Even  Spain  had  one  or  two 
Bishops,  There  were  also  ambassadors  from  the  Kings 
of  France,  England,  Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sicily,  Poland, 
Cyprus;  from  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Pome- 
rania,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  and  many  other  German  Princes.  The  Kings 
of  Spain  alone  stood  alo(»t'  as  not  having  renounced  the 
allegiance  of  Benedict,  to  whom  also  the  Kings  of  Hun- 
garv,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  gave  a 
doubttul  support.  Ladislaus  of  Naples  alone  adhered  to 
Gregory,  from  enmity  to  Florence  rather  than  from  friend- 
ship to  the  Pope,  The  Emperor  Robert — or  rather  the 
claimant  of  the  empire,  elected  on  the  deposition  of  Wences- 
laus,  whose  indefeasible  title  was  still  acknowledged  in  some 
parts  of  Germany — alone  of  sovereign  princes  by  his  am* 
bassadors  contested  the  legality  of  the  Council,  its  self-con- 

*'  Tbcre  arc  considerable  variations  in  Ravnaldas,  ai;<l  by  L'Eniaut.  Coino 
in  tlie  lists,  us  published  in  D'Aehery,   pare  L'£nll»it,  i.  pp.  239*  840. 
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stituted  authority,  and  its  right  of  adjudication  in  the  cause 
of  two  Fope%  one  of  whom  must  be  the  legitimate  Pontiff. 
The  Council  conducted  its  proceedings  with  grave  re- 

Pfooeedingi  gulaHty,  OF  father  (there  were  rare  exceptions) 
•rtheOoiiiidL  dispassioiiiite  dignity.  It  seemefi  ])rofoiindly 
impressed  with  the  sciise  of  its  own  U!i|ir(  codeTited  position, 
and  the  extraordinary  and  dictatorial  posvtr  wliich  it  had 
been  compelled  to  assume  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  last 
centuries.  The  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  a  General 
Councili  of  a  Council  unsummoned  by  the  Pope,  was  a 
doctrine  which  needed  the  boldness,  authority,  learning, 
and  weight  of  such  men  as  Gerson,  the  Chancellor  of 
Paris,*"  to  vindicate.  The  Treatise  of  that  all-honoured 
man  was  acknowledged  as  the  one  work  which  contained 
and  summed  up  with  irrefragable  iurcc  and  erudition  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Council." 

The  Council  met  on  Ladv-dav  :  but,  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  almost  holiest  of  days 
must  not  be  profaned  by  business  even  of  that  solemn 
_  ^     importance.    At  the  close  of  the  first  formal 

Marco  26.  •  •  «  i**  « 

session  on  the  next  day,  proclamation  was  made 
at  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  demanding  whether  Peter 
di  Luna  or  Angelo  Corario  were  present,  either  by  them- 
selves, their  Cardinals,  or  Procurators.  Three  times  on 
successive  days  this  citation  was  repeated ;  at  the  close, 
neither  Peter  di  Luna  nor  Angelo  Corario  making 
answer,  they  were  pronounced  in  contumacy.  The  pre- 
lates and  ambassadors  from  the  more  distant  lands  arrived 
but  slowly ;  the  Council  occupied  its  time  with  sermons 
and  the  discussion  of  preliminary  matters,  the  hearing  and 
dismissing  the  ambaraadors  of  "die  Emperor.   The  more 

"  John  Gerson  was  bom  14th  Dec.  mortuus  est  corporaliter  vel  ciTiHtcr 

1363,  of  a  familv  devoted  to  the  Cliurch.  vel  quia  non  est  probahiliier  expccttttulmn 

His  three  hrotnen  were  monlu.    He  qttod  tmquam  tibi  vcl  successoriOua  ejm 

studied  at  Paris  under  Peter  d'Ailly  obedientia  pnesteUur  a  Ckristiania,  tunc 

in  1302  or  i:59r),  succeeded  Peter  d'Ailly  Ecclesia,  tam  divine  qnam  naturali  jure, 

as  ChauccUur  uf  the  University.  He  hud  potest  ad  procuraudum  sibi  vicarium 

been  the  delegate  of  the  University  to  umm  ct  certum  leniet  oongregare  ad 

Iwth  Popes.— Diipin,  VitaGersoni.  Concilium  nciierale  rcprtcsciitans  i-am, 

•»  GersoniOper^  ii.  p.  lU.    His  doc-  et  hoc  non  solum  auctoritate  Domi- 

trine  was  this:  **  Unitaa  Eodesiie  semper  noram  Ourdinaliiim,  sed  etiam  a4ju- 

uianet  ad  Christum  sponsum  suum.  .  .  mcuto  et  auxtlio  cujuscuil^lie  PritkCipta^ 

£t  si  non  habet  vicaiium,  dum  scilicet  vel  alterios  ChriattanL" 
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solemn  businefls  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors  (France  had  at  first  been  repre- 
sented only  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux),  Simon  de  C ra- 
il lault  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Giks  de  Cliauijjs  Bishop 
oi'  Coiitanccs,  and  two  doctors,  Robert  llaUam  Hi>h(»p  of 
Salisbury,  Henry  Bisliop  of  St.  David's,  the  Prior  of  the 
Benedictines  m  Canterlniry,  Thomas  Abbot  of  St.  Mary 
Jervaidx,  the  Earl  of  Sutfolk,  and  several  doctors.  They 
rode  into  Pisa  with  great  pomp  with  two  hundred  horses 
in  their  train.'' 

One  month  had  almost  fully  ela^ed^  when  the  Advo* 
eate  Fiscal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  read  ^ 
certain  resolutions  framed  by  the  promoters  of 
the  cause :  among  these,  that  the  Holy  Council  was 
cam »iiicaliy  called  and  constituted  by  the  two  Colleges  of 
CaidiiiaU  now  blended  into  one;  that  to  them  it  belonged 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  two  conipctitoi*s  lor  the  Papacy. 
The  Advocate  read  a  long  and  elaborate  report  on  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Schism.  He  concluded  with 
this  proposition:  Seeing  that  the  contending  TwoPope* 
Prelates  had  been  duly  cited,  and,  not  appeanng,  bedqioicd. 
declared  contumacious,  they  were  deprivea  of  their  pontifi- 
cal dignity,  and  their  partisans  of  their  honours,  offices, 
and  benefices ;  if  they  contravened  this  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, they  might  be  ])iiiii»hed  and  chastised  l)y  secular 
judges ;  all  kings,  j)rinees,  and  persons  of  everv  rank 
or  quality  were  absolved  from  their  oaths,  and  released  irom 
allegiance  to  the  two  rival  claimants  of  the  Popedom. 
The  promoters  demanded  the  hearing  of  witnesses  to  the 
iacts  deposed.  The  hearing  of  witnesses  proceeded ;  but 
before  many  days  the  Council  found  that  this  hearing 
would  draw  out  to  an  interminable  length.  They  declared 
the  main  facts  matters  of  public  notoriety.  All  went  on 
in  slow  torui.  One  Prelate  alone  departed  from  the  grave 
dignity  of*  the  assembly,  the  Bi>lio})  of  Sisteron  in  Pro- 
vence, an  Arragonese,  up  to  this  time  a  strong  partisan  of 
Benedict  XIII.  In  his  sermon,  on  Pui^e  away  your  old 
leaven,"  he  caused  astonishment  among  the  audience  by 
asserting  that  they  were  no  more  Popes  than  his  old  shoes ; 

*  L'Enfant,  p.  i69.  9  Concilia,  nib  «nn. 
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he  called  them  worse  than  Annas  and  Caiaphas^  and 
compared  them  to  the  devik  in  hell."^  First  was  pro- 
nouDced  the  general  subtraction  of  obedience  from  both 
Popes.  On  the  dih  June,  proclamation  having  been 
again  made  for  their  appearance  and  no  answer  beard,  the 
gates  ut  the  Cathedral  were  thrown  open,  and  the  definitive 
sentence  read  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  "  The 
saitoBM.  -^^^y  Universal  Council,  representing  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  of  God,  to  whom  belongs  the 
judgement  in  this  cause,  assembled  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  having  duly  heard 
the  promoters  of  the  cause  for  the  extirpation  of  the  detest-* 
able  and  inveterate  Schism,  the  union  and  re-establishment 
of  our  Holy  Mother  Church,  against  Peter  di  Luna  and 
Angelo  Corario,  called  by  some  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  declares  the  crinu  s  and  excesses,  adduced 
before  the  Council,  to  be  true,  and  of*  public  fame.  The 
two  coni]>etitors,  Peter  di  Lnna  and  Angelo  Corario,  have 
been  and  are  notorious  schismatics,  obstinate  partisans, 
abettors,  defenders,  approvers  of  this  long  schism ;  notorious 
heretics  as  having  departed  from  the  faith;  involved  in 
the  crimes  of  perjury  and  breach  of  their  oaths ;  openly 
scandalising  the  Church  by  their  manifest  obstinacy, 
and  utterly  incorrigible ;  by  their  enormous  iniquities  and 
excesses  they  have  made  themselves  unwortny  of  all 
honour  and  dignity,  especially  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate; 
and  though  by  the  canons  they  cir*  actually''  rejected  of 
God,  deprived  and  cut  off  from  the  Church,  nevertheless 
the  Church,  by  this  definitive  sentence,  deposes,  rejects 
and  cuts  them  off,  prohibiting  both  and  each  from  assum* 
ing  any  longer  the  Sovereign  Pontificate,  declaring  ibr 
further  security  *  the  Papacy  to  be  vacant*'  1  he  rest  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  Christians  of  all  ranks  absolved 
from  all  vows  and  engagements  towards  them,  uttered 
excommunication  and  other  canonical  penalties  against  all 
who  should  succour,  abet,  or  harbour  either  of  them. 
A\  ho<oever  should  refuse  obedience  to  this  decree,  the 
competitors  or  their  abettors,  were  to  be  repressed  by  the 

<>  L'Enfaofc,  p.  273,  from  the  Abbot  of     '  Iimo  ftcto. 
SunlMaixant.  *  Adcwtelam. 
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secular  arm.  All  censures,  excommunications,  interdicts, 
ifisued  by  the  two  pretendants,  were  annulled ;  all  promo- 
tions siuce  May,  1408,  declared  void.^ 

Such  was  the  first  solemn,  deliberate,  authoritative  act, 
by  which  a  General  Council  assumed  a  power  superior  to 
the  Papacy,  which  broke  the  hiiig  tradition  of  the  inde- 
feasible, irresponsible  autocracy  of  the  Pope  throughout 
Christendom.  It  assumed  a  dictatorial  ri^ht  in  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Church  to  sit,  as  a  judicial  tribunal, 
with  cognisance  of  the  title  by  which  Papal  authority  was 
exercised,  of  offences  committed  by  Prelates  claiming  to 
be  Popes,  and  to  pronounce  in  the  last  instance  on  the 
validity  of  their  acts.  It  was  much  beyond  a  decision  on 
a  cont^ted  election ;  it  was  the  cashierinff  of  both,  and  that 
not  on  account  of  irregularity  or  invalidity  of  title,  but  of 
crimes  and  excesses  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure;  it 
was  a  sentence  of*  deposition  and  depriv.it ion,  not  of  unca- 
nonical  election.  Each  party  of  Cardinals  had  concurred 
in  the  election  of  one  or  other  of  the  Popes ;  they  could 
not  take  that  ground  without  impugning  their  own  autho- 
rity. If  the  Schism  imperceptibly  undermined  the  Papal 
power  in  public  estimation,  the  General  Council  might 
seem  to  shake  it  to  its  base. 

The  Council  had  a  harder  task  than  the  deposal  of  the 
two  contesting  Popes,  of  whom  Christendom  was  wearv, 
and  who  were  abandoned  by  most  of  their  own  partisans. 
Tlif  election  of  a  new  Pope,  mIio  should  command  uni- 
versal respect,  and  awe  back  tha  world  into  its  old  reve- 
rence tor  the  Su[)renie  Pontiff,  was  the  necessary  but  far 
more  difficult  function  of  the  Council.  The  Conclave 
eould  not  be  charged  with  precipitation.  During  eleven 
days^  the  twenty-six  Cardinals  were  occupied  in  Baeumor 
^eir  momentous  consultation.  The  secrets  of  ^ 
the  Conclave  were  religiously  kept  No  one  knew  whe- 
ther these  days  were  occupied  hy  grave  and  impartial 
deliberation  or  by  the  struggle  of  cnnllicting  interests. 
The  Cardinals  must  have  gone  beyond  their  own  ])ale  to 
have  Ibund  a  Prelate  whose  name  for  ability,  learning, 
piety,  would  have  extorted  universal  admiration.  Most 

*  The  decree  may  be  read  in  k  Niem,  c  44»  UEaftnt,  and  the  ConcUb. 
"  FMm  Jiine.l5  to  June  86. 
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of  them  had  been  promoted  during  the  Schism,  as  zealous 

? artisans  of  either  Pope,  rather  than  as  distinguished 
)hurchmen.     One  alone,  Balthasar  Cossa,  afterwards 
John  XXIII.,  was  known  for  his  consummate  power  and 

energy,  though  certainly  for  no  other  hierarchical  qualifi- 
cations. But  his  tiiiit!  was  not  come.  The  warlike  Legat^^ 
who  had  crushed  the  liberties  of  Boloprna.  had  doubtless 
the  sagacity  not  yet  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  dignity,  pro- 
bably had  no  chance  of  commanding  the  suffrages  of  the 
French  Cardinals,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  or  the 
Italian,  by  whom  he  was  t/w  well  known  and  feared. 

The  choice  fell  on  Peter  Philargi»  of  Candia,  of  the  Order 
of  Friar  Minors^  commonly  called  Cardinal  of  Milan,  rightly 
Cardinal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This  choice  may  have 
been  the  final  determination  to  set  up  an  irreju'oachable 
man,  oi  some  fame  for  eloepience  and  learning,  or  a  com- 
promise between  tlie  unyielding  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine 
parties.  Whenever  such  compromise  takes  place,  it  is 
usually  in  favour  of  an  aged  Prelate  ;  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Milan  was  above  seventy  years  old.  Alexander  Y.  (the 
name  he  assumed)  was  of  such  obscure  origin,  that  it  is 
disputed  whether  the  Candia  from  which  he  was  named 
was  the  Island  of  Crete^  or  a  small  village  in  the  Milanese. 
Cast  parentless  and  friendless  on  the  world,  he  had  become 
a  Mendicant  Friar.  Beggary  was  not  his  choice  only,  it 
was  his  lot.  His  life  had  been  blameless,  studious,  holy. 
He  had  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  Paris ;  and  had 
been  raised  bv  the  discernment  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti 
to  the  tutorship  of  his  sons.  By  the  same  influence  he 
became  Bishop  of  Yicenza,  of  Novara,  and  Archbishop  of 
Milan.  Alexander  V.  was  superior  to  the  two  vices  which 
had  loaded  with  reproach  the  fame  and  memory  of  most 
of  his  predecessors — avarice  and  nepotism.  His  weakness 
was  prodigality.  He  lavished  what  under  the  existing 
circumstances  must  have  been  the  limited  and  pncaruuis 
resources  of  the  Pnpacy  with  such  generous  prolusion,  that 
he  said  of  him.^i  11'.  lie  had  been  rich  as  a  Bishop,  as  a  Car- 
dinal poor,  as  Pope  he  was  a  beggar.  On  the  day  of  his 
enthronement  his  grants  were  so  lavish  as  to  justify,  if  not 
to  give  rise  to^  the  rumouri  that  the  Cardinals,  on  entering 
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into  the  Conclave,  had  made  a  vow  that  whoeoever  should 
be  elected  would  grant  to  the  households  of  his  brother 
Cardinals  the  utmost  of  their  demands.  From  nepotism 
Alexander  V.  was  safe,  for  he  was  without  kindred  or  * 

relatives.  But  there  was  another,  perhaps  more  fatal, 
nepotism  which  turned  the  tide  of  popularity  against  him 
—the  nepotism  of  his  Order.  It  was  more  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  all  the  offices  of  his  Court  on  his  beloved 
bre&ren,  more  than  the  lavish  grant  of  bishoprics  and 
dignities — it  was  the  undue  elevation  of  the  Franciscans  ' 
above  all  the  Secular,  all  the  Regular  Clergy.  Two 
hundred  years  had  not  allayed  the  strife  of  the  Mendicants 
and  the  Clergy.  From  the  highest  seats  of  learning  to 
ihe  most  obscure  country  parish,  there  was  rivalry,  strife, 
j<  a  lousy,  hatred.  Still  the  theory  of  the  Church,  her 
whole  discipline,  dependeii  on  the  sole  and  exclusive  autho- 
rity'' of  the  lawful  pastors  in  their  pari-li*  s,  and  on  their 
exclusive  right  to  perform  the  services  ot  the  Church,  to 
hear  confession,  to  grant  absolution.  Some  highniinded  and 
far  seeing  among  the  Prelates  or  the  Clergy  might  welcome 
the  Friars  as  active  and  zealous  coadjutors  in  the  task 
of  Christianising  mankind ;  they  might  keep  on  terms  of 
mutual  respect  and  harmony.  The  Mendicants  might 
even,  by  their  noble  exertions  under  terrible  exigencies, 
as  declared  in  the  Consistory  of  Avignon  after  the  great 
plague,  command  the  unwilling  appiobation  of  Cardinals 
and  Popes/  J)Ut  in  general  tht  y  were  still  hated  with 
unmitigated  hatred  by  the  Clergy :  by  some  of  the  better, 
as  unjustly  interfering  between  them  and  their  beloved 
flocks,  and  as  alienating  and  seducing  away  their  people's 
affections ;  by  the  worse,  as  a  standing  reproach  on  their 
negligence  and  ignorance,  and  as  drawing  off  to  themselves 
the  emoluments  which  the  Clergy  deemei  their  sole  right 
— the  oblations,  the  gifts,  the  bequests.  The  inevitable 
degeneracy  of  the  Friars  would  no  doubt  aggravate  the 
strife.    The  Meudicaut  Orders  had  spread  their  net  too 

Aliquot*  etiaiu  Fratres  Minores  sibi  miro  modo  coimbatiir  plerosqnt*  Fratres 

charos  et  socialei  pablidt  otBciis  ct  Minoret  Cathedral Eceksiis  pne- 

InfTtitivis  quaj  priu8  consueverant  regi  ficere  ut  pastores." — ANiem,uLc61. 

per  seciUares  peraonas  babiles  et  ex-  '  See  voL  v.  p.  546. 
pcrtat  in  ddem  ■q&  coriA  pneftoit,  ct 
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vide  not  to  comprehend  multitudes  of  men  .with  no  other 
qualification  than  beggary.  So  soon  as  they  became,  if 
not  rich,  with  the  advantages  of  riches,  with  splendid  con- 
Tents,  ample  endowments,  or  even  the  privilege  of  subsist- 
ing at  the  cost  of  others,  they  would  become  little  better 
than  what  thev  had  been  lows  called  bv  their  adversaries 
in  England — sturdy  beggars.  Up  to  this  time  the  Popes 
(as  has  appeared  in  our  history)*  had  left  some  restraint 
on  the  Friars.  They  were  too  useful  partisans,  too  mucii 
under  the  Papal  control,  not  to  find  as  much  favour  as 
could  be  granted  without  absolutely  estranging  the  Clergy ; 
yet  the  Bishops  retained  some  power  over  them ;  and  the 
Popes  had  refused  absolutely  to  abrogate  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  relations  of  the  two 
rival  bodies  were  still  kept  in  a  kind  of  politic  balance, 
and  rested  on  vague-  aud  contradictory  decrees. 

The  Bull  of  Alexander  V.,  issued  but  a  few  months 
SiSittder  ^^^^  accession,  rudelv  struck  down  the  har- 
tafNPMvof  rier.*  It  invested  the  knar  Treachers,  the  i'riar 
Oct  IS.  Minors,  the  Augustiniaiis,  and  the  Carmelites,  in 
the  full,  uncontrolled  power  of  hearing  confession  and 
granting  absolution  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  It 
rescinded,  and  declared  nuU,  if  not  heretical,  seven  pro*- 
positions  advanced  or  sanctioned  by  other  Popes,  chiefly 
John  XXII.  One  of  these  it  averred,  with  unnccessarv 
insult  and  disparagement  ut  the  Papal  infallibility,  to  have 
been  issued  by  that  Pope  when  under  eondemnation  for 
heresy.  These  propositions  had  enacted  that  without  the 
consent  of  the  parish  priest,  or  at  least  of  the  Bishop,  no 
Friar  could  hear  confession.  This  Bull  was  not  only  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives  and 
pretensions  of  the  Clergy,  but  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  by 
the  Clergy  themselves  in  all  the  churches  in  Christendom. 
They  were  to  publish  before  their  own  flocks  the  triumph 
of  their  enemies,  the  complete  independence  of  their 
parishioners  on  their  authority,  their  own  condemnation 
tor  lusutiiciency,  their  disfranchisement  from  their  ancient 

'  Compare  vol.  v.  p.  52.  L'Enfaut  '  Kelig.  de  bt.  Dcnys.  Laboureur's 
liBS  given  the  tabttance  of  the  former  translation  of  the  Bull  may  be  read  in 
Bttlbi  p*  m,  L'Bnfantr  p.  314. 
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inmu'inorial  rights.  Ileiicrfortli  there  was  a  divided 
doiiuniufi  in  (.very  dioeebe,  in  every  parish  there  were  two 
or  more  conflicting  claimants  on  the  ohedience,  the  love, 
and  the  libmlity  of  the  flock.  Still  further,  all  who 
dared  to  maintain  the  propositions  annulled  by  the  Bull 
were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  contumacious  and  obstinate 
heretics.  Thus  the  Pope,  who  was  to  reconcile  and  com- 
mand or  win  distracted  Christendom  to  peace  and  unity — 
a  narrow-minded  Friar,  thinkiii;^  mily  of  his  own  Order — 
had  tluTig  a  more  fatal  apple  of  discord  into  the  world,  and 
stirred  up  a  new  civil  war  among  the  iiiore  immediate 
adherents  of  the  Papacy,  among  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  knit  together  in  more  close  and  intimate  confederacy. 

The  reception  of  this  Bull  in  Paris,  though  its  injurious 
workings  were  more  openly  and  indignantly  re-  umverd^ 
sented  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  may  show  its  "^^^ 
effects  throughout  Christendom.  The  old  war  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  which  had 
eii(k:d  ill  the  liuiiiilKitiou  of  their  champion  William  of 
8t.  Amour,  and  the  triumphant  participation  hy  their  in- 
trusive rivals  in  tli<  ir  ancient  ])rivileu,es  (perhaps  not  miti- 
gated by  the  assumption  of  the  master}-  over  her  schools 
by  the  great  Dominican  and  Franciscan  teachers,  Albert 
the  Great,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus),  was  not 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  recollection*  The  tradition  of 
academic  jealousy  and  rivalry  is  endowed  widi  pertinacious 
vitality.  They  rose  in  almost  unanimous  insurrection. 
The  University  of  Paris  had  hailed  with  acclamations  the 
accession  of  Pope  Alexander.  No  sooner  had  this  Bull 
arrived  in  the  city,  than,  uith  contemptuous  doubts  of  its 
authenticity,  they  sent  delegates  to  Pisa  to  mquire  whether 
it  was  genuine.  The  delegates  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  seeing  the  leaden  seal  attached  to  the  Bull.^  The 
Bull  professed  to  have  been  framed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Cardinals;  the  delegates  visited  and  in- 
quired separately  of  the  Cardinals  whether  they  had  given 

^  '*  A  Pope*B  BaU  and  a  Pope's  Brief  seal  opon  silk,  lianging  upon  t}>e  instrti- 

differ  very  much,  as  with  us  the  great  mcnt ;  tla-  Brief  has  >'<'•  ooi'  '  /'r     ^  r/> 

seal  and  the  privy  8«al ;  the  Bull  being  upon  the  side."  I  quote  thii>  tiom  ^l- 

thehiglwatanthori^  the  Pope  can  give,  den'a  Table  Talk,  on  aecount  of  the 

tlie  Bnef  is  of  leia.  Tlie  BuU  nas  a  leaden  iUuttnttion, 
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such  advice  aiid  caDseut,  thus  tacitly  accusing  the  Pope 
of  falsehood  or  forgery.  The  Cardinals  disclaimed  all 
participation  in  the  decree ;  they  did  not  deny  that  it  was 
injurious  to  all  who  had  the  cure  of  souls. 

The  Uniyersit^y  on  the  report  of  her  delegates,  pro* 
ce^ed  to  expel  all  Mendicant  Friars  from  their  walls,  and 
to  prohibit  their  preaching  in  Paris  till  they  had  produced 
and  renuuiiced  the  original  Bull.  The  Preachers  (Domi- 
iiiciins)  and  the  Carmelites  declared  that  thev  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Bull,  that  they  were  content  -^vith  the 
privileges  possessed  before  the  time  of  Alexander  V.  But 
the  Franciscans,  proud  of  a  Pope  from  their  own  Order, 
went  about  defying  all  authoritVi  and  boasting  that  to 
them  alone  it  belonged  to  preach,  to  hear  confession,  and 
even  to  levy  tithes.^  The  King  interposed ;  on  their 
convent  gates  was  affixed  a  royal  proclamation,  forbiddinif^ 
Priests  and  Curates  to  permit  the  Franciscans  or  Au^us- 
tinians  to  preach  or  hear  confcvSsion  in  their  churches/ 
The  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  oracle  of  the  Council,  de-  - 
nouuced  the  act  of  the  Pope  in  no  measured  language/" 

Whatever  tended  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Alexander 
threw  discredit  on  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Murmurs  were 
heard  in  many  quarters  that  the  Council,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  Schism,  had  but  added  a  third  Pope. 
Benedict  from  his  fristaess  at  Peniscola  issued  his  anathe* 
mas  against  the  Council  and  against  his  rivals.  Gregory 
had  been  obliged  to  take  iguuiiiiniuiis  iliarhtfroni  the  ter* 
LidSi7u8*il!  ^^^^^^^^  Venice;  he  found  reiuge  with  Lad is- 
mrn^ "  laus.    As  the  price  of  his  security,  and  for  25,UUO 


«  A  Niem  flescribes  the  joy  of  the 
Franciscans  nt  the  elevation  of  Alexan- 
der V. :  *'  Mirabiliter  Itptificati  sunt ; 
discurrefaant  eDim  per  vicos  et  platiMS 
civitatU  catervatini  vaUle  inulti  conini 
per  singttlos  dies,  velat  esseut  mente 
ORpti.  — m,  c  5S. 

*  Relig.  de  St.  Denys. 

•  7?('l!L'.  de  St.  Denys,  "  Dcdlsti  no- 
bis uuum  et  verum  Ecclesiaj  Pai>tureni, 
qsem  rtseepimiiB  magno  cam  gsiidio» 
rcvercntitl  et  cyuUatioiie.  Et  ecce  nia- 
ligDum  spitituiu  prwlii  et  divisiouis, 
qui  yUqs  est  siwcitar*  tnrbatioiicm 
nOTtm,  malftin  niinu*  nimit  coopertam 


et  ftnudulentnin  sub  umbri  boni  et  reli- 
jrionis."  The  Christian  bierarchr,  writes 
Gersou,  consists  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals* 
Archbishops*  Hihopt,  tueoeMOra  of  the 
Apostles  ;  of  curates,  siiccessors  of  the 
70  disciples.  Gerson  asaerto  in  the 
strongest  tenns  the  exdnsive  and  pei^ 
petual  rights  of  the  curates^  to  all  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  tlx  ir  function. 
They  ate  more  perfect  tlian  siuiple 
monks.  **  Seqnitnr  statum  curatornm 
pcrfcc'tiorom  esse  statu  siniplicium  re- 
iigiosoriun."  This  was  new  doctrine. 
--<3enoni  Opera,  ii.  p.  433. 
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gold  florins,  he  was  rcpurtod  at  least  to  have  sacriiegiou.sly 
alienated  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  to  have  sold 
Huuie,  the  March,  Bologna,  Faeaza,  Forli,  and  all  the 
lands  of  St.  Peter  to  that  ambitious  King.  Ladislaus  un- 
furled his  standard,  which  bore  the  menacing  inscription, 
^^Caeaar  or  Nothing."  He  occupied  Borne  with  a  laige 
force;'  he  had  made  terms  with  Paolo  Orsini,  the  Guelfic 
eondottiere ;  he  was  advancing  on  Tuscany.  Alexander, 
Pope  without  a  rood  of  the  Papal  dominions,  fulminated 
his  Bulls  against  the  ally  of  the  deposed  Gregory,  the 
usurper  of  the  dumiiiions  of  the  See  of  Home.  But  the 
Pope,  recognised  by  France,  and  by  most  of  the  Italian 
States,  had  more  formidable  ibrces  than  spiritual  censures. 
liOuis  of  Anjouy  in  whom  centered  the  hereditary  preten- 
sions of  his  house  to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
appeared  at  Pisa  with  five  hundred  lances.  Florence  who 
feared  and  hated  Ladislaus,  and  the  Cardinal  Legate  with 
bis  hands  at  Bologna,  formed  with  Louis  a  strong  league. 
Their  armament  moved  towards  Rome ;  Paolo  Orshii 
advanced  against  him.^  But  tlic  religion  and  loyalty  of 
the  captain  of  a  Free  Com])any  depended  on  the  highest 
bidder.  He  had  no  scruples  in  changing  his  service  and 
his  Pope.  He  marched  back  with  Louis  of  Anjou  to  re- 
duce Bome,  which  he  had  gone  forth  to  protect.  At  first 
the  Leonine  City,  the  V atican,  and  St  Peter's,  ^  ^ 
then  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  at  length  the  *' 
Cisteverine  region  and  the  Capitol  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror. Rome  acknowledged  Pope  Alexander  V. 

Alexander  had  been  driven  by  the  plague  from  Pisa  to 
Prato;  from  Prato  he  rcuioved  to  Pistoia.^    Instead  of 

'  The  occi^uon  of  Home  by  Ladift-  silent.  He  gives  this  strange  inscription 

tans  is  aftenmrds  deeeribed  hj  Pope  onoDeofthebumerf  <»fl4i£cbiu»wliich 

John  XXIII.  as  "  opteutu  nephario  atque  he  unforled  with  the  Fl^pftl  iNUiiaer  s<— 

velamine  maledictionis  filii  Angeii  Co-  , 

l^^^Coa^^^i^  "£^1  judSo  ^'"^^  popuU.«  dUtniUore  deUeTijjjnI. 
sentential] ter  condemnati." — MS.  B.  M.  ^  ' 

Oct.  29,  1411.   There  is  in  the  Diary      «  AntoniuK  Petri  describes  the  en- 

of  ADtooiui  Petri  (Mamtori,  t.  uiv.)  a  trance  of  King  Louis  and  the  Ortinit^ 

Tcry  curious  account  of  the  transactions  with  thv  Canlinal  S.  Eustachio  (Bal- 

in  Uoixie  day  by  day,  of  the  liangings  thasar  Cossa),  into  Home,  Oct.  I. 
and  decapitations,  daily  oceurrenc^s,  of      *  The  appointment  of  Marcello  Strozzi 

many  of  which  AntoniuswMeye-witness.  Nimcio  and  Collector  in  England  isdated 

Bat  on  great  events  he  is  proYokingly  Pistoia,  aoth  l>ec.  1409.— M&  B.  M. 
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taking  possession  of  Rome  lie  €r()>st'd  the  cold  snowy 
Apennines  to  ])i!t  himself  under  the  protection,  or  to  de- 
liver himself  into  the  hands,  of  the  Cardinal  Legate.  la 
Bologna  he  died  in  peace  after  a  Pontificate  not 
Mays.  1410.  j^^^^j^  exceeding  ten  months.   Rumours  of  course 

that  he  died  hy  poison  spread  abroad,  and  his  successor 
hore  of  course  the  guilt  of  his  untimely  end.* 

The  Conclave  had  followed  the  Pope.    After  a  very 

Sunday, M»y  ^hurt  interval  it  was  announced  to  Christendom 
s$,Mio.  ^^^^  twenty-four  Cardinals  ha(i  given  their  unani- 
raons  suirrag:es;^  that  Balthasar  Cossa  was  chosen  Supreme 
Pontitii  and  had  taken  the  name  of  John  XXIII." 
John  XX III.  is  another  of  those  Popes  the  record 
of  whose  life,  by  its  contradictions,  moral  anoma- 
lies,  almost  impossibilities,  perplexes  and  batnes 
the  just  and  candid  historian.  That  such,  even  in  those 
times,  should  be  the  life  even  of  an  Italian  Churchman, 
and  that  after  such  life  he  should  ascend  to  the  Papacy, 
shocks  belief;  yet  the  record  uf  that  life  not  merely  rests 
on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  historians  ol  the 
time,  two  of  them  secretaries  to  the  Roman  Court,  but  is 
avouched  by  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  to  articles  which,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  con- 
tained all  the  darkest  charges  of  the  historians,  and  to 
some  of  which  John  himself  had  pleaded  guilty. 

Balthasar  Cossa  was  a  Neapolitan  of  noble  birth    as  a 
msyoDth.  ®*"™P'®  ^^^^^  he  served  in  the  piratical  warfere  car- 
ried on  hy  the  hostile  fleets  uf  the  rival  Proven(;»l 
and  Hungarian  Kings  of  Naples.  He  retaiued  through  life 


'  "  Idem  dominK*^  Alrxnnflc;  i'  ^iain 
lecto  fegritudinU  cuui>titutu6  liououUe 
ooraxii  sais  Gardinaltbaa  pnlcbrmn  ter* 

liioueiu  Latiiiunj  fecit."  Ho  died  fdur 
days  after.  May  3,  I4I0.  la  the  C'hro- 
nicon  attributed  to  k  Niem  is  the  text 
of  this  sermoot  **  Pftcem  meam  do  vobis, 
pacem  reliiiquo  vobis." — Apud  Eccard, 
p.  1536.  S.  Aotoninus,  CbroDic,  ii. 
Dni^OM,  Hist.  PoIaa.»  attributes  his 
death  to  a  poisoned  clyster.  MoustrcK  t 
speaks  more  generally  of  poison.  The 
sixth  article  against  John  XXII I.  at 
Coustance  accuses  John,  and  his  l^hy- 
ateisiiv  Daniel  de  &  Sophia,  of  the  ermc 


—  Aji.  Von.  de  Hardt.  iv.  1,  3.  Butted 
in  Moustrelet  the  pompons  funeral. 

^  The  list  in  Cucoonitts,  p.  786.  It 
M-as  not  certain  how  manjwtft  iCtOllly 
present  at  the  election. 

■  Read  in  Moostrelet  the  account  of 
his  election  and  splendid  inaaguratioo, 
I.  i.  e.  Ixviii. 

"  Dc  Vit&  Joannis  XXiii.,  k  Theo- 
dorie  h  Niem,  apnd  Meiboninm,  L 
Tliis  work  must  be  compared  with  the 
charges  entertained  and  confirmed  hj 
the  Council  of  Constance,  and  at  length 
admitted  by  John  himself. 
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the  piratt's*  habit  ot  sicc])ing  by  day,  aiul  waking  l)y  night. 
At  a  later  period  two  of  his  brothers,  who  had  not  like 
himself  abandoned  in  time  that  perilous  vocation,  were 
taken  by  King  Lad  is] an s,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  Balthasar  with  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  strenuous  exer- 
tions in  their  behalf,  hanged  without  mercy.  Balthasar 
cherished  from  that  time  an  implacable  hatred  to  Ladis- 
laus.  He  retired  to  Bologna  and  studied  the  Canon  Law,  it 
was  said  \viLliout  much  success.  He  was  raised  by  Jioniface 
IX.  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Ijolojrna.  But  his 
ambition  had  higher  views.  He  returned  to  lioine,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Pope's  chamberlains.''  He  l)e- 
came  one  of  the  dexterous  ana  unscrupulous  agents  of  the 
Pope's  insatiable  avarice  and  of  his  own.  He  was  the 
most  daring  and  skilful  vendor  of  preferments,  the  most 
artful  of  usurers^  By  secret,  and  as  they  demeaned  them- 
selves to  their  victims,  friendly  messengers,  he  warned 
rich  Prelates,  that  the  Pope,  ill-disposed  towards  them, 
designed  to  reinove  them  from  tlieir  wealrliy  and  peaceful 
benefices  to  preferments  in  barl)ar()us  coiuitries,  in  remote 
islands,  or  lauds  held  by  the  Saracens.  He  received  vast 
bribes  to  propitiate  the  unfriendly  Pontiifl  To  him  was 
attributed  the  enormous  abuse  of  Indulgences.  Already 
Priests  and  Friars,  loaded  with  these  lucrative  commodi- 
ties, travelled  through  Germany,  by  Thuringia,  Swabia, 
Saxony,  into  the  Northern  king  doms,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
On  their  arrival  in  a  city  thev  exhibited  a  banner  with  the 
Papal  arms,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  fruui  the  \\  indows  of 
their  inn.  Thcv  entered  the  principal  church,  took  their 
seat  betore  the.  altar,  the  floor  strewed  with  rich  carpets, 
and,  under  awnings  of  silk  to  keep  oil' the  Hies,  exhibited  to 
the  wondering  people,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Priests  or  Bishops,  their  precious  wares.  **I  have 
heard  them,"  writes  the  biographer  of  John  XXIII.,  de- 
clare that  St  Peter  himself  had  not  greater  power  to  remit 
sins  than  themselves."  One  of  the  wealthiest  of  these 
Papal  merchants,  on  his  return  from  his  j(*u:  ik y,  was  seized 
at  Bologna.    Balthasar  Cossa,  perhaps  his  former  patron, 

*  Cubiciilarius. 
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but  now  Legate,  plundered  him  of  lOO^OOO  florins.  The 
poor  victim  hanged  himself  in  prison  ^ 

Pope  Boniface  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
Legate  in  abilities  of  Balthasar  Cossa,  that  he  was  raised  to 
""^^  the  Cardinalate,  and  appointed  Lep^ate  to  wrest 
the  city  of  Bolotiiia  from  the  (iuinin  ition  ot"  tlie  Visconti.** 
Tlie  Leirate  I'ultillcd  his  missioii  \  the  poor  stiuli'nt  of  law, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bologna,  became  tlu*  lord  of  that  city 
with  as  absolute  and  unlimited  dominion  as  the  tyrant  of 
any  other  of  the  Lombard  or  Bomagnese  commonwealths. 
Balthasar  Cossa,  if  hardly  surpassed  in  extortion  and 
cruelty  by  the  famous  Lcoelino,  by  his  debaucheries 
might  have  put  to  shame  the  most  shameless  of  the  Vis- 
contis.  Unaer  his  iron  rule  day  after  day  such  multitudes 
ot  persons  of  both  sexes,  strangers  as  well  Bolognese, 
were  put  to  death  on  ehart^es  of  treason,  sedition,  or  other 
crimes,  that  the  population  of  Bologna  seemed  dwindling 
down  to  that  of  a  small  city.  He  used  to  send  to  the 
executioners  to  despatch  their  victims  with  greater  celerity. 
Neither  person  nor  possession  was  exempt  from  his  re- 
morseless taxation.  Grain  could  not  be  ground,  nor  bread 
made,  nor  wine  sold  without  his  licence.  From  all  ranks^ 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  he  exacted  the  most  laborious 
services.  He  laid  taxes  on  prostitutes,  gaming-houses, 
usurers.  His  licentiousness  was  even  more  wide  and  pro- 
miscuous. Two  hundred  uiaids,  wives,  and  widows,  with 
many  nuns,  are  set  down  as  victims  of  his  lust.  Many 
were  put  to  death  by  their  jealous  and  indignant  husbands 
and  kindred.  The  historian  wonders  that  in  so  rich  and 
populous  a  city  no  husband's,  or  father's,  or  brother's  dag* 
ger  found  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  tyrant' 

So  is  Balthasar  Cossa  described  by  Theodoric  a  Niem, 


f  ANiem,  p.  7.  tnition  of  Bologna:  "Floruit  niultum 

There  was  another  notorious,  it  was  civitas  et  adaucta  est  loogft  pace."  But 

saiil,  but  unavowed  reason  f(u  hh  foreign  the  author,  w}io  passes  over  Cossa's  early 

mi&iiion,  his  separation  from  hiH  brother's  life,  admits  that  before  the  CoiiBcil  of 

wife,  the  sister  of  a  Cardinft],  with  whom  Constance  above  forty  charges  were 

he  was  11  vinL  'n.  incestuous  and,  even  for  proved,  souk-   against  his  life,  some 

Home,  scandalous  concubinage.  against  his  doctrine ;  and  that  John 

'  Yet  the  Chronicle,  or  rather  the  Con*  XXIII.  admitted  their  ti-uth.— Apud 

tinuation  attributed  to  h  Niem,  speaks  Eccard,  p.  1537. 
thus  of  liis  nearly  nine  years'  adminit^ 
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his  secretary.  Leonardo  Aretiuo,  another  secretary,  in 
pr^nant  and  significant  words,  represents  him  as  a  great 
man,  of  consummate  ability  in  worldly  a&irsi  nothing  or 
wofse  than  nothing  in  spiritual. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  the  Conelave,  of  sixteen 
Cardinals  at  least,"  in  1ju1i);^ii;i,  were  entirclv  in  the  power 
of  this  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man.  They  may  have 
discarded  the  suspicions  awakened  by  the  opportune  death 
ok'  Alexander,  though,  as  has  been  said,  among  the  crimes 
afterwards  not  only  murmured  in  secret,  but  alleged  against 
John  XXIII.,  was  that  of  having  poisoned  his  predecessor ; 
no  man  whose  death  was  important  oould  be  suffered  to  die 
in  the  course  of  nature. 

The  election,  though  without  actual  violence,  may  have 
been  cui  i]mlsory;  yet  at  Const^mee,  though  almost  all  the 
Cardinals  l)i  ar  testimony  against  Jolm,  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  lieen  among  the  ehar-i  s/  But  theawe^  the  terror 
of  his  character  and  of  their  perilous  situation  may  not 
have  been  less  real.  They  may  have  wilfully  closed  their 
eyes  (dastardly  or  almost  impossible  as  it  may  seem) 
against  his  crimes  and  vices,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
dazzled  by  his  higher  qualities,  his  energy,  courage,  mili- 
tary skill,  success.  He  was  the  Pope  to  restore  the  Papal 
interests  in  Roniagna,  in  Italy,  in  Christendom.  Already 
Cardinal  Cossa  had  won  back  Rome  to  the  dominion  of 
his  predecessor,  lie  had  his  own  j)owerfui  iorees;  he  had 
bought  over  Paolo  Orsini ;  with  his  close  confederate, 
Louis  of  Anjou,  he  bad  made  Ladislaus  of  Naples  tremble 
on  his  throne.  The  ambassadors  of  Louis  were  in 
Bologna,  strongly  urging  the  election  of  their  King  s  use* 
ill],  indispensable  ally. 

No  wonder  if  the  secrets  of  that  Conclave  were  betrayed ; 
it  is  still  less  wonderful  that  the  accounts  are  contradic- 
tory ;  none  would  wish,  none  wtiuld  tlare  to  speak  the 
truth.  Each  as  his  own  exculpation  might  require,  or  his 
hatred  predominate,  would  colour  tlie  facts.  Cossa,  it  is 
said,  appalled  the  Conclave  with  his  threats ;  he  scornfully 

*  The  nnmber  pretent  Tariet.  See  tion  of  tlicir  n-n-n  weakness  and  want 
above.  of  Christiau  courage. 

■  This  charge  had  been  a  eoi^itiBap 

G  2 
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rejected  each  name  proposed ;  in  their  fear  and  discord 
they  left  him  to  name  the  Pope.    He  demanded  the  stole 

of  8t.  Peter  to  array  the  worthiest,  put  it  on  liis  own 
slioulders — I  am  Pope."  Lly  another  account  he  proposed 
the  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  an  unlearned,  rude,  and  most 
uuEt  man.  On  his  rejection  Cossa  himself  was  chosen.^ 
The  same  writer  in  another  place  speaks  of  unmeasured 
bribery.  Perhaps  the  simple  phrase  of  a  third  may  be 
most  true — ^he  owed  his  election  to  the  troop  at  his  com* 
mand.^  But  whatever  their  motives,  fear,  deception,  cor^ 
niption,  foreigcn  intiniiice  —  whether  affrighted,  cajoled, 
bribed,  dazzled — the  Conclave  refused  to  remember  the 
enormities  of  the  life  of  I  Jalth.isai  Cossa  ;  the  pirate,  tyrant, 
adulterer,  violator  of  nuns,  became  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.*  Cossa  was 
Pope ;  Louis  of  Anjou  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his 
^  brother-in-arms ;  fourteen  ecclesiastics,  some  of  the  wisest 
and  ablest  Prelates  of  Italy,  accepted  the  title  and  rank  of 
Cardinal  at  his  hands.  He  fulminated  his  sentence  of  ex- 
conununieation  against  the  deprived  Antipopes  Gregory 
and  Tk  iiedict ;  against  King  Ladislaus,  whom  he  deposed 
from  his  throne. 

At  first  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Louis  of 
Battle ^f^^  Anjou  met  with  some  reverses;  but  during  the 
x^riT.uu.  next  year,  at  the  battle  of  RoccaSecca,  Ladislaus 
suffered  a  total  defeat  But  Louis  of  Anjou,  with  his 
French  impetuosity,  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  it.  "  On  the 
first  day,"  said  Ladislaus,  "  my  person  and  my  realm  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  second  my  person  was 
safe,  but  my  realm  was  lost ;  on  the  third  hope  arose  for 
my  realm  as  well  as  my  person."*  Pope  John  nad  already- 
advanced  to  Rome.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Bologna  than 
the  whole  city  rose  with  cries  of  Long  live  the  people  I 
Long  live  the  Arts!^   The  Cardinal  Legate  fled  to  the 

"  Philip  of  Bergamo.  Supplem.  Chio*  '  *'  In  cojus  electione  molti  scaudali- 

nic.    L'Enfant,  ii.  p.  4.  rati  sunt,  qtiia  nt  tymntins  rexissf  Ik)- 

'  Theadoric  h,  Nieui,  Vit.  Jx)han.  uouiam,  et  viUc  mundanec  deditus  dice- 

XXTII.   In  his  InvectiTa,  k  Niem  ao-  batnr."— Gobelbns,  p.  330.  This  is  at 

cusfs  Co^sa  of  having  broken  up  the  the  least  less  passionate  ftathoricjr. 

tlireshoM  uitli  a  golflen  axe,  and  given  *  S.  Anto:iiiins,  p.  15(i. 

a  sop  to  the  Muloasiau  bounds.  *  The  guilUs  ui  liic  ciiy. 
'  Platioa. 
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citadel,  from  whence  he  looked  down  on  the  plunder  of 
the  palace ;  in  a  few  days  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretioa    The  Pope  at  Rome  received  with  ezulta* 
tion  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Rocca  Secca.    The  stan- 
dards of  the  vanquished  Ladislaus  were  dragged 
igiioniiuiously  through  the  miry  streets.    But  the 
triumph  was  short ;  Luuis  had  in  vain  aMeuiptcd  to  force 
the  passes  which  led  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  he  re- 
turned  baffled  and  discomfited  to  liome,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  embarked  for  Provence.  ^"^  ^ 

The  Pope  was  left  alone  to  the  vengeance  of  Ladislaus, 
Florence  had  abandoned  the  League ;  be  renewed  iw,uuuiu 
his  idle  maledictions  against  a  King  who  laughed  »<>1^*^"«»- 
them  to  scorn.  He  ]>ublishe(l  a  Crusade  throughout 
Christeiidoiii,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,*"  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Prussia,  roland,  Lithuania,  Hungary,  even 
in  Cypnis  and  the  East.**  He  summoned  and  held  a 
Council  at  Rome,  but  few  prelates  would  venture  their  lives 
in  the  unapproachable  and  insecure  city.  The  Council  was 
only  memorable  ibr  an  incident,  in  itself  ludicrous,  which 
nevertheless  struck  deep  fear  into  many  hearts  as  a  dismal 
omen.  ImmedintLly  after  the  opciiHii;  ^fass  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  huge  owl  flew  out,  screeching  and  tixinii^ 
its  eyes  on  the  Pope.  Those  who  dared  to  laugh  laughed ; 
some  whispered,  "A  strange  shape  for  the  Holy  Ghost!" 
The  Pope  broke  up  the  assembly.  On  the  next  day  there 
sat  the  owly  with  its  large  e^es  full  on  the  Pope.  The 
Cardinals  with  difficulty  drove  it  out  with  sticks  and  stones.* 
These  Papal  acts,  the  excommunication  and  the  Crusade, 
which  displayed  the  dauntlessness  and  energy  of  the  Pope, 
had  been  but  feeble  security  against  the  King  of  Naples  at 
his  gateSy  if  the  crafty  Ladislaus  had  uot  found  it  his  in- 

'  MS.  B.  M.    Not  merely  was  the  other  ordinary  powers.    He  hoped  to 

Cro&ade  to  be  preaefaedt  with  bH  the  makeanagreementwith  Thomas  of  Las* 

pri^leges  of  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  caster,  the  King\  sucoiid  son,  to  head 

but  a  gubsicly  iraplorcd,  aiul  a  tenth  de-  an  Eng!i«h  cnisatie.    Nov.  9,  141 1. 

mauded  of  the  clergy,  by  the  Legates,  ^  The  preaching  of  this  Crusade  and 

Antonio  da  I^neto,  ueneral  of  the  Mi-  the  Indulgences  in  Bohemia  was  a  great 

oorites,  and  Paul  da  Sulmone,  Arch-  cause  of  the  Hussite  disturbances, 

lieacou  of  Ravenna.     Oct.  23,  1411.  «  See  Cleraangis,  Tract,  p.  73,  from 

The  legates  liad  power  to  absolve  fifty  an  eve-wituess.   A  Niciu,  apud  Von  Ucr 

persons  excommunicated  for  trading  Bardt,iL375. 
with  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  all  the 
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terest  to  incline  to  peace.  King  and  Pope  liad  too  many 
enemicS)  too  few,  and  those  but  hollow  Iriends.  The 
Pope  would  purchase,  at  the  highest  price,  not  only  peace 
but  the  recognition  of  bis  title/  Pope  Gregory  still  lived 
under  tbe  protection  of  the  King,  in  utidistnrlx  d  retire- 
ment at  Gneta.  Ladislaus  was  seized  with  qualms  of  reli- 
gious conscience.  He  summoned  the  Prelates  and  tiieolo- 
gians  of  his  realm,  and  imparted  to  them  bis  grave  doubts, 
whether  he  were  not  guilty  of  sin  in  maintaining  a  Pope 
rejected  by  all  Christendom.  He  paid  a  cold  civil  visit  to 
express  his  profound  respect  and  sorrow  to  him  whom  he 
had  so  long  honoured  as  Pope.  Gregory  bad  no  un- 
grouiided  apprehensions  lest  hv  might  be  surrendered  to 
his  rival.  Two  Venetian  merchant-ships  were  in  the  har- 
bour ;  the  inhabitants  of  Gaeta  loved  the  poor  old  Pope  ; 
they  bought  a  passage  for  him  and  his  Court  The  ves- 
sels sailed  all  round  Calabria,  and  though  pursued  by  the 
galleys  of  John  XXIII.  reached  Rimini.  Gregory  was 
received  by  the  Malatestas,  the  deadly  enemies  of  Pope 
John." 

Ladislaus  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
^^^^^  Pope;  at  least  no  Pope  not  under  hard  necessity 
had  submitted  to  such  terms.  Ladislaus  was  ac- 
knowledged not  only  as  king  of  Naples,  but  also  as  King 
of  Sicily.  The  Arragonese  King  of  Sicily  adhered  to 
Benedict  XIII.  Ladislaus  was  named  Gonfalonier  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  consented  to  pay  120,000  florins  of 
gold;  he  surrendered  as  security  the  cities  of  Ascoli, 
Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  Benevento.  He  absolved  Ladislaus 
from  a  debt  of  40.000  florins,  the  accunmlatcd  trihut*'  to  the 
Papacy.  Tiic  ro])c'  was  to  maintain  1000  liorsc  fnr  the 
subjugation  of  Sicily.  Tbe  Pope  obtained  at  this  vast  and 
dishonourable  sacrifice  only  peace  and  the  recognition  of 
his  own  title;  the  dismissal  not  the  surrender  of  the  rival 
Pope.^ 

x  et  this  peace  did  not  last  many  months.   The  Pope 

'  A  Niem  had  heard  from  a  partisan  florins  for  his  mbaadoiiliieDt  of  Gregory, 

of  Gregonr  XII.  that  John  XXIII.  —p.  17. 

paid,  and  that  Lwliilaus  rveeived  bj  the  <  Ravnald.  iiib  aim. 

hands  of  a  eertam  Florentine,  100|000  ^  A  Niem,  |i.  16. 
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had  but  time  to  exasperate  Borne  with  his  exactions. 
Though,  as  it  should  seem,  himself  possessed  of  ^^j^^^ 
great  resources,  he  determined  that  Borne  should  iMi. 

pay  for  her  own  security.  His  prothonot^iriLS  and  iffereii- 
daries  wrung:  subsidies  from  the  Cardinals  and  the  CK  rgv; 
the  Senators  fron?  tlie  peoj)le.  A  lieavy  duty  on  wine  drove 
the  populace  to  iury.  The  measure  of  wine  usually  sokl 
at  one  florin  rose  to  nine.  He  taxed  the  artisans  and  shop- 
keepers, and  issued  a  debased  coinage.  The  Pope  was 
compelled  to  post  up  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  wine 
duty  on  all  the  comers  of  the  streets. 

The  causes  of  the  breach  with  the  King  of  Naples  are 
obscure,  if  any  cause  was  wanting  beyond  the 
treachery  and  nnd)itiun  of  the  King,  the  utter  in- 
sincerity and  avarice  of  the  Pope.    John  hoped  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  by  deposing  all  the  Bishops  and  rich  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Kingaom  of  Naples  who  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  Gregory,  or  b)  extorting  heavy  mulcts  for  their  confirma- 
tion.    The  wines  of  Naples  were  loaded  with  a  prohibitory 
duty.     Ladislaus  had  ah-eady  troops  moving  in  the  ^lareh 
of  .Vnrf>n?],  urging  the  cities  to  revolt;  rumours  spread  of 
his   debii;ii.s  on  Home ;  his  troops  ^vere  at  the 
gates,  within  the  city.    The  lionians  swore  that  j^'^ 
they  would  eat  their  children  rather  than  submit  June  ?. 
to  the  dominion  of  that  dragon  Ladislaus'    The  Pope 
went  through  the  solemn  mockery  of  committing  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  to  the  patriotic  heroism  of  the  citizens ; 
he  himself  fled  in  haste  first  to  Sutri,  then  to  Viterljo, 
then  to  Montetiaseone.    The  Cardinals  and  the  Court  fol- 
lowed as  they  might;  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  re- 
lentless enemy.    The  city,  perhaps  in  secret  intelligence 
with  Ladislaus,  made  no  resistance.''    The  Neapolitan 

'  **  Nos  Romani  primo  volumus  com-  nianorum   secrete  partem  dicti  regis 

edere  fiiios  nostros  antequam  volumus  tenucrunt,  stipendiati  per  ipsura  tnorc 

habere  domiuiam  istios  Draoonis." —  vi  teri  I:<nn<iuonim."    A  Niem  fled  yc'nh. 

ABtonins  Petri.  him.    Hf  was  in  Rome,  Martli  1413. 

^  According  to  \i  Niem,  h  ho  describes  Ladi&laus  eiicauiped  in  the  Roman  Cam* 

Ihe  rupture,  John  XXIII.  did  not  fly  pagns  the  beginning  of  May ;  Che  Pope 

till  the  soldiers  of  Ladislaus  were  in  ilu*  fled  in  .Iiiiu-.   lie  was  in  Florence  Oct.  7 

city.    The  Pope  showed  equal  want  of  to  the  heginninjr  of  Novimber.  He  was 

courage  and  ability. — p.  21.    The  city  at  Boloj^im  Nov.  12;  in  the  end  of  that 

was  weary  of  the  taxation  of  the  Pope,  month  in  Lombardy.    He  returned  to 

Ladislaus  had  many  of  t!i    !!  Tiums  in  Bologna  about  Easter  in  the  esioin^ 

his  pay,      Aliqui  ctiam  eoruudem  iia^  year. 
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soldiers  plundered  all  &e  palaces  of  the  Pope  and  Cardi*- 

imls,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  sacred  buildings  ;  they 
stabled  their  horses  in  the  churches.  The\'  pillaged  all 
the  wealthy  clergy  ;  some  lost  their  lives.  The  Pope  fled 
by  Sienna  to  I^lorence,  which  opened  her  hospitable  gates 
to  receive  him,  more  from  jealousy  or  dread  of  Ladislaus, 
than  from  respect  for  the  Pontiff.  Ladislaus  had  summoned 
Sutn,  Yiterbo,  Monteiiascone  to  surrender  him.  From 
Florence  he  withdrew  to  Bologna,  now  again  submitted  to 
the  Papal  rule. 

In  John  XXII 1.  it  might  almost  seem  that  the  weight 
of  his  vices  had  crusiied  the  stronger  faculties  of  his  mind. 
This  consummate  master  of  Italian  craft  had  been  over- 
reached, baffled,  put  to  shame,  driven  from  Kome,  by  the 
superior  treachery  as  well  as  the  superior  f(jrce  of  Ladislaus. 
He  was  now  betrayed  into  a  step  more  fatal  to  his  power, 
bis  fame,  his  memory,  by  the  overbearing  energy  and  re- 
solution, if  it  may  he  bo  said,  the  single-minded  cunning, 
of  Sigisiiiund,  lOiuperor  of  Germany.  The  Council  of 
Constance,  from  which  John  XXllL  hoped  to  emerge 
the  undispi]ted  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  one  all-honoured 
Pope,  cast  him  out  as  a  condemned,  degraded,  unpitied 
captive,  even  more  utterly  forsaken,  scorned,  and  down- 
trodden than  his  two  old  rivals,  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Pisa. 

Yet  it  was  hard  necessity  which  drove  Pope  John  into 

TheEmperor  closc  alliance  \\ itli  tlic  Kiiijx  ror  Siiiisnjund  ;  and 
the  character  of  Sigisnuuid  bad  not  yet  disclosed 
its  obstinate  tirmntss  and  (ic^  tcrinination  to  enforce  snhniis- 
sion  even  from  Popes  to  the  deliberate  desires  of  Christen- 
dom. He  might,  as  far  as  had  yet  appeared,  be  overawed 
h\  the  vigour,  or  circumvented  by  the  astuteness,  of  a 
subtle  Italian.  At  all  events  Sigismund  was  now  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  irresistible  Ladislaus.  Already 
the  Neapolitan  troops  had  possession  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory as  far  as  Sienna.  Bologna,  if  strong  in  her  citadel, 
disaffected  in  her  city,  might  at  nnv  finie  be  besieged. 
Sigismund  might  be  expected  to  cherish  protouud  revenge 
against  Ladislaus  for  his  attempt  on  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary. 
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Sigkmund  was  now  sole  and  uncontested  Emperor. 
The  schism  in  the  empire  had  been  extinguished,  first  by 

the  diath  of  the  Emperor  liupurt,  then  by  that  of  Jodoc 
of  Moravia,  the  competitor  of  Sigisinund."*    He  \vas  the 
nit)>t  pow  rrfnl  Kmperor  who  for  many  years  had  worn  the 
crowu  oi  Germany,  and  the  one  unoccupied  sovereign  in 
£urope.    France  and  England  were  involved  in  ruinous 
war.    Henry  V.,  by  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  had  hopes 
of  the  conquestat  least  of  half  France.    France,  depressed 
by  the  melancholy  lunacy  of  the  King,  by  the  long 
implacable  feuds  of  the  Armaj,;iiacs  and  Burgniulians,  by 
the   English  victories,    had  sunk  far  below  her  nstial 
station  in  Christendom,    bigismund,  as  Emperor,  had 
redeemed  the  ibllies,   vices,   tyrannies   of  his  youth. 
During  that  youth,  as  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  his 
wasteful  prodigality  bad  compelled  him  to  pawn  his  Mar- 
gravate ;  he  had  lost  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  his  harsh 
despotism ;  at  times  passionately  cruel,  at  times  passion* 
ately  merciful,  his  revenge  on  his  enemies  had  no  appear- 
ance of  justice,  his  mercy  no  magnanimity.     He  had 
endangered  his  rightlul  kingdom  of  Hungary,  l)y  pro- 
voking the  fiery  Magyars  to  rebellion.    He  had  attempted 
wrongfully  to  expel  his  brother  from  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  His  immoderate  love  of  w  omen  shock^  an  age 
accustomed  to  royal  license.    As  Emperor  he  seemed 
almost  at  once  transformed  into  the  greatest  sovereign 
whom  the  famous  house  of  Luxemburg  had  ever  oifered 
to  wear  the  Imperial  crown.    On  his  accession  Sigismund 
declared  that  he  sliould  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  as  well  in  his  own  dominions  as  in  the 
Empire.    His  conduct  justified  his  declaration.  He 
enacted  and  put  in  execution  wise  laws.    He  made  peace 
by  juat  mediation  between  the  conflicting  principalities. 
He  was  averse  to  war,  but  not  from  timidity.   His  stately 
person,  his  knightly  manners,  his  accomplishments,  his 
activity  which  bordered  on  restlessness,  his  magnificence, 
which  struggled,  sometimes  to  his  humiliation,  with  his 
scanty  means,  had  cast  an  unwonted  and  imposing 

"  Ashbfteh,  Kiiier  SigBnond,  giTes  «  flill  and  good  fiew  of  lU  Umw  kto* 
latioas. 
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grandeur,  which  might  recall  the  great  days  of  the 
Othos,  the  Henrys,  the  Fredericks,  around  the  Imperial 
throne. 

But  nothing  so  raised  and  confirmed  the  influence  of 

Sigisiimnd,  as  his  avowed  and  stcdfast  resolution  to  ter- 
minate the  Schism  in  the  Church,  and  to  compel  the 
refuriiiatioii  of  the  clergy  so  imperiously  demanded  by  all 
Christendom.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
General  Council,  a  council  of  greater  authority  and  more 
fully  representing  all  the  kingdoms  and  the  whole  hier- 
,  archy  of  Christendom  than  that  of  Pisa. 

John  XXIII.  could  not  but  know  lhat  the  price  of  the 
alliance  of  Sigisnumd,  now  hia  only  refuge,  was  the  sum- 
moning a  General  Council.  His  own  title  rested  on 
the  authority  of  that  of  Pisa.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had 
decreed  that  the  same  or  another  Council  should  meet 
after  three  years.  If  such  Council  were  but  a  continua- 
tion  of  that  of  Pisa,  he  was  the  only  Pope  whom  it  could 
recognise ;  if  summoned  in  his  name^  its  obedience  to  that 
summons  was  an  acknowledgment  of  his  lawfiil  authority. 
However  dangerous  so  grave  and  solemn  an  assembly  to 
a  Pope  whose  election  was  by  no  means  absolutely  above 
the  suspicion  of  force,  bribery,  or  treaeberv  ;  still  nioru  to 
a  Pope  burthened  by  the  consciousness  ot  a  life  so  utterly 
unpapal :  yet  his  confidence  in  his  own  subtlety  and  skill 
in  intrigue ;  the  authority  of  his  position  as  actual  and 
acknowledged  Pontiff;  the  strong  Italian  interest  which 
would  rally  round  an  Italian  Pope;  the  great  wealth, 
however  obtained,  at  his  command;  the  gratitude,  if  sueh 
virtue  wire  known,  of  nianv  Cardinals  of  hisrh  name  for 
learning  and  virtue,  whom  he  bnd  promoted  to  tlint  dig- 
nity ;  his  power  of  impeding,  protracting,  postponing,  per- 
plexing, averting  embarrassing  questions;  his  personal 
presidency ;  a  thousand  fortuitous  circumstances  might 
mitigate  the  unavoidable  danger,  and  enable  him  to  involve 
in  inextricable  disputes  a  divided  assembly:  and  what 
Council  was  ever  without  such  divisions  ? 

The  Pope  therefore  determined  to  submit  with  a  good 
The  Pope  grace  to  the  inevitable  Council.  His  ambassa- 
^  cS,^  dors  to  the  Euiperor  had  lull  power  to  cede  this 
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nrnmentons  point"  To  his  secretary,  Leonardo  Aretino^  he 
betrayed  his  secret  policy.  "  All  depends  on  the  place 
appointed  for  the  Council:  I  will  not  trust  myself  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor.    My  ambassadors,  for  the 

sake  of  appearances,  shall  have  lil)eral  instructions,  and 
the  fnllcst  poMris  to  display  in  pul)lic:  in  privatt^  1  will 
limit  theni  to  certain  cities.*'*'  These  cities  he  named,  and 
adhered  lor  some  days  to  his  resolution.  But  on  the  day 
pn  which  those  ambassadors,  the  Cardinal  Challant^  and 
Zabarella  Cardinal  of  Florence,  took  leave,  he  seemed 
seised  with  a  sudden  access  of  courage  and  confidence. 
He  had  intended  to  restrict  their  powers,  yet  he  had  such 
reliance  on  their  discretion,  that  he  tore  in  pieces  their 
secret  instructions  and  threw  them  aside. 

The  interview  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardinals 
took  place  at  Como.  Whether  the  Cartlinals  deliberately 
preferred  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  the  interests  of 
the  Pope,  or  were  overawed  or  persuaded  by  the  Empe- 
ror, the  Pope  was  thunderstruck  when  he  heard  that  in 
his  name  they  had  agreed  on  Constance,  an  Imperial  city 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Alps. 

Constance,  l>ut  that  it  was  an  Imperial  city,  was  admir- 
ably adapted  tor  the  seat  of  a  Council — at 'the  font  (tf 
the  Alps,  accessible  from  Italy  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  its  spacious  lake,  from  whose  shores  provisions 
might  be  furnished,  with  a  salubrious  air,  and  a  well- 
ordered  population.  The  Pope  was  perplexed  to  find 
ostensible  objections;  his  true  ones  he  dared  not  avow. 
He  had  recourse  to  a  personal  conference  with  the  Empe- 
ror, to  trv  how  far,  by  his  blandish nients  or  subtle  argu- 
ments, he  niiirht  move  the  stuhi)orn  Germaii.  They  met 
at  Lodi,  with  ostentatious  display  of  mutual  respect.  The 
Pope  celebrated  Mass  in  his  most  magnificent  attire ;  the 
Emperor  condescended  to  officiate  as  deacon.  But  if  the 
Emperor  took  the  lower  oflBce  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  he 

*  See  Bomiiioiis  to  Arebbishopt  of  tended.  The  place  of  the  GoooeU  was 

Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin  to  the  not  named.    MS.  B.  M.,  March  3,  1413. 

Council.    Pope  Jolm  carefully  a^'-rrts  In  another  document  it  is  said,  "  in  Ictco 

the  Prt^dcnci)  of  Alexander  V.  in  liic  decenti  et  ydoneo."    Uome,  May  15. 

Coandl  of  Pisa.  The  Gonndl  of  Home,  "Leonard.  Aretin.  apud  Mtmtori, 

he  ftdknowledged,  was  too  thinly  *t-  S.  R»  1.  Hayuald.  sob  ann.  1418. 
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made  the  Pope  feel  his  superior  moral  dignity.  He 
gravely  admonished  the  Pope  to  amend  his  own  irregular 
life,  to  correct  the  notorious  simony  of  his  court.  The 
Pope  was  too  politic  to  take  offence.    The  Emperor  and 

the  roulitr  went  together  in  seeming  amity  to  Cremona. 
There  an  incident  had  nearly  taken  place,  which,  by  pre- 
ventinir  tlie  Council  of  ConstMnce,  mi^rht  have  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  world.  Gabrino  Fondoli  from  Podesta 
had  become  tyrant  of  Cremona.  Ue  entertained  his  dis- 
tinguished guests  with  sumptuous  hospitality.    He  led 

Not  1413    ^^^^       *  ^^^7  ^wcr  to  survcy  the  rich  and 
''^^        spacious  plains  of  Lombardy.   On  his  deathbed 

Fondoli  confessed  the  sin  of  which  he  deeply  repented, 

that  he  resisted  the  temptation,  and  had  not  hurled  Pope 

and  Emperor  down,  and  so  secured  himself  an  immortal 

name.P 

The  irrevocable  step  was  now  taken :  John  had  wasted 
his  arts,  his  eloquence,  on  the  impassive  Sigismund.  The 
Imperial  letters  and  the  Papal  bull  were  almost  simul* 
taneously  issued  to  summon  the  General  Council  of 

Christendom  to  meet  at  Constance  towards  the  close  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Imperial  edict  addressed  to  all 
Christendoiii  cited  all  whom  it  might  concern  to  the 
Council  at  Constance.  Sigismund  declared  his  own 
intention  to  be  present;  he  guaranteed  his  full  protection 
as  Emperor,  to  all  who  should  attend  the  Council.  To 
the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  he  guaranteed  all  their 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  their  immunities  to  all  prelates 
and  clerks,  to  the  Pope  his  plenary  authority,  jurisdiction, 
and  power.  At  the  same  time  he  summoned  Gregory 
XII.,  not  as  by  name  Pope,  under  the  assurance  ot'  a  full 
safe  conduct.  Benedict  XIII.  was  summoned  through 
the  King  of  Arragon,** 

The  Pope  having  passed  some  months  at  Mantua, 
AbotttEwten  under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  Gonzaga, 
withdrew  to  Bologna.   He  had  not  calculated  on 
his  unlooked-for  deliverance  from  his  most  dangerous  and 

P  Miirafori,  Ann,  sab aniu  1413,  with  Raynald.  snhann.  141.1.    L'Knfant,  I'.ll. 

his  authorities.  It  u  dated  Oct.  30.    The  Pope's  Brief, 

«i  Gasar.  SigismmidL  Edictam  Uoi-  Dec  1413. 
Terwle,  Von  wt  Haidt,  tL  ieqq* 
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implacable  foe.  Ladislaus  of  Naples  was  master  o( 
Bomagna  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bologna,  and  Bologna 
was  awaiting  every  month  an  attack  from  his  irresistible 

arms.    He  had  cuinpelled  ;i  hrdlow,  unwilling  treaty  with 
Florence.    But  Ladislaus  \\a^  buddtiilv  seized  at  i,^^ 
Perugia  with  a  mortal  malady,  the  etiect  of  his 
immoderate  debaucheries.    He  was  conveyed  in  ^"b  ****^*- 
a  litter  to  Borne,  thence  by  sea  to  Na])les,  and  died/ 

The  Pope  might  breathe  freely.  He  had  time,  short 
time  indeed,  to  repent  of  the  haste  and  precipitancy  with 
which  he  had  committed  himself  (was  he  irretrievably 
committed?)  to  the  dangerous,  if*  not  fatal  ( 'ouucil.  His 
kindred  gathered  round  him,  the  friends  of  his  power  and 
fortune,  if  not  of  his  person.  Tliey  ur^ed  the  grave, 
ominous  admonition,  You  may  set  forth  as  Pope  to  the 
Council,  return  a  private  man."  But  the  Cardinals — and 
it  is  among  the  inexplicable  problems  of  his  life»  that  some 
of  the  Cardinals  whom  he  promoted  were  men  of  pro* 
found  piety»  as  well  as  learning  and  character — if  less  true 
to  his  interests,  were  more  falthiul  to  his  honoiu'  and 
truth.  They  pressed  on  him,  that  he  was  solemnly 
pledired  to  the  Emperor — to  Christendom :  there  was  no 
retreat,  i  iieir  urgency  might  seem  a  guarantee  for  tlieir 
loyalty/  If  they  counselled  his  departure,  they  were 
under  a  strong  obligation  to  adhere  to  his  cause:  they 
could  not  in  honour,  or  in  regard  to  Italian  interests, 
forsake  him.  In  all  councils,  according  to  the  ordinary 
form  of  siiih  a^e,  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had  main- 
tained commanding  authority.  So  with  heavy  heart, 
with  dark  and  ominous  mis*rivings,  hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  impressive  pomp  and  with  a  treasure  of  vast  magni- 
tude, hoarded  for  this  end,  a  treasure  in  itself  the  best 
security  for  the  fidelity  of  his  adherents,  John  XXIIL 
set  forth  from  the  gates  of  Bologna  to  open  the 
Council  ot  Constance. 

AtUonius  Petri  fp.  1045')  of  the  mundo.spccialiter  in  totA  Roim1,ac  etiam 

death  of  Ladislaus:  "  Uc  quu  nova  tola  in  Ecclesia  Urbis,  videlicet  in  Ecclcsid 

Koma  videlicet  pro  majn  i  parte  gaviga  S.  Petri  ct  ejus  Burgt),  ut  apparet." 

est."  Afterwards:  *M)  hi  it  de  anftmorte  Niither  party  respected  the  churches, 

in  litore  maris  dominus  Kex  Venceslaus,  Orsini's  troops  %^  ifli  tluir  horses  were 

cujus  aoiioa  IwitediaUur  per  ccntrariiun"  stabled  ta  S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  mura. 
— a  ddicate  phrase  for  damnation        '  Kaynaldns  et  BsoTto^  suh  ann. 

quia  mnlta  mala  operatns  fiut  in  hoc  1414. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WYCLIFFK. 

DuRiNO  the  secession  of  the  Popes  for  seventy  years  to 
Avignon,  and  the  Schism  which  ensued  on  their  return  to 
Italy,  not  only  grew  up  the  strong  league  of  the  hierarchy 

against  the  autocracy  of  the  Vo\)t\  which  had  already  in 
the  Council  of  Pisa  asserted,  and  in  that  of  (^onstance  was 
about  to  assume,  a  power  snprrior  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
with  the  right  of  deposing  him»  aud  reibrmmg  the  Church 
in  its  Head  as  well  as  its  members :  in  England  also  had 
appeared  the  first  powerful  adversary  of  the  whole  hier^ 
archical  system,  and  sowed  deep  in  the  popular  mind 
thoughts,  opinions,  passions,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
eniancipatiou  of  niankind  from  sacerdotal  and  from  Latin 
Christianity.  The  first  teacher  who  shook  with  any  last- 
ing eli'ect  the  dominion  of  tiie  hierarchy— the  hnrhintrer,  nt. 
least,  if  not  the  iirst  apostle  of  Teutonic  Uhristiamty — ^was 
John  \\^ycliffe. 

The  Teutonic  constitution  of  England  had  slowly  and 
TwtMie  Steadily  developed  itself,  encroaching  at  once  on 
^"^^  the  Norman  despotism  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
Latin  despotism  of  the  (^hurch.  The  privileges  of  the 
Clergy  had  fallen  away,  had  hceu  annulled,  or  sunk  into 
desuetude,  without  resistance,  with  sullen  but  unregarded 
remonstrance. 

The  immunity  of  the  whole  order  from  the  civil  courts, 
immoDtir  a'^d  ^^om  the  royal  jurisdiction — their  absolute 
right  of  being  judged  in  all  causes  and  for  all 
crimes  in  the  first  instance,  and  therefore  ex- 
clusively, in  their  own  courts — that  inununity  for  which 
Becket  had  begun  his  quarrel,  lived  in  exile  and  died 
a  martvr — had  been  abandoned  in  its  extreme  extent,  or 
surrendered  with  no  violent  struggle.  The  strong  hand 
of  the  law  would  no  longer  scruple  to  arrest  uid  put  on 
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bis  trial  a  priest  aoeused  of  treasoDi  murder,  or  other 
felony.  Some  sanctity  still  adhered  to  his  person;  but 
his  property  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  though  himself 
might  be  delivered  up  to  the  Ordinary.    The  singular 

plea,  the  Benefit  of  Clerp^y,  lingered  till  recent  times  in  our 
law,  a  feeble  memorial  of  the  times  when  no  one  dared 
lav  nnconsecratcd  hands  on  the  **anoinUtl  of  the  Lord.'^ 
But  even  archbishops  appear  before  long  in  rude  but  v.nin 
eocount-er  with  the  civil  courts,  in  exile  without  public 
sj'tnpathy,  one  laying  his  head  on  the  block  for  treason.^ 

The  second  absolute  immunity,  from  taxation,  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Cler^,  notwithstanding  the  i^^^uuj 
obstinate  and  j)assionate  resistance  of  Boniface 
YIII.,  by  the  vigour  of  Edward  I.  The  Clergy  who 
would  not  respect  the  king's  law,  being  ]mt  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  had  ibund  their  old  ddeuce  against 
the  Grown,  spiritual  censures,  so  unavailing ;  the  super- 
stitious terror,  or  the  grateful  reverence  of  the  people,  so 
utterly  gone  ;  that  they  were  compelled  to  yield.*^  They 
now  hardly  asserted  more  than  their  right  to  tax  them** 
selves  for  secular  purposes  in  their  separate  House  of  Par- 
liament, the  Convocation,  and  to  grant,  asse5>s,  and  levy 
the  subsidies  which  they  dared  no  longer  to  refuse. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Edward  II.  there  is  some 
resumption  of  the  Papal  power.    We  have  heard  j^^^^jj 
Clement  V.  command  the  arrestation  and  perse- 
cation  of  the  Templars :  he  was  obeyed  not  without  some 

■  Si'O  b.  xit,  c.  viii.  cedit  ad  {xiDnam,  sed  niafris  ad  solatium 

^  There  is  in  Wilkins  a  curious  instru-  et  refociilationem  suorum  corporum  ), 

ment  of  Archbishop  Laogham  (Primate,  Some  were  allowed  to  escape,  some  dis- 

1367).    He  complained  in  Parliament  chftrged  on  slight  evideDee.   They  re- 

that  the  civil  authorities  had  not  scnipled  turned  to  their  old  cotirscs,  and  yrvre  of 

to  arrest,  indict,  even  to  condemn  to  bad  example  to  unottending  clergjmeD. 

publie  ezecation  (norti  tmpisunMe  et  The  Primate  orders  that  the  pt^mw 

insolits  condempnare),  clerks  and  re-  be  kept  more  strictly;  these  notoricme 

gTilars  in  holy  orders.    The  King  and  malefactors  and  felons  watched  more 

the  magistrates,  on   the  other  side,  closely  and  kept  to  luii  d  diet. — Wiikins, 

complained  that  when  siioh  persons,  so  iii.  pp.  13,  14.    In  another  dootuneDt  it 

found   guilty  of  the   most   flagitious  is  eoinplaiued  that  priests  and  secular 

crimes  (such  cases  seem  to  have  been  clerks  are  persons  "  peudus  par  agard 

*verj  common),  ^  were  glTen  up  oa  de*  des  justices  secnliers,  en  prejudice  des 


to  their  Bishops,  they  were  iiegli>  franchises."  King  and  Parliament  grant 

gently  gtiarded,  and  so  pampered  in  benefit  of  el.  rry     In  another,  many 

prisou,  that  it  was  a  place  of  comfort  clerks  are  ibuuOi  guUty  of  forging  the 

and  enjoyment  rather  than  of  i»enanoe  Kiog^s  c(nn.~P.  S8. 

(qiaod  career  pro  eomm  flagitio  non  *  See  toL    p.  191. 
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reluctance,  but  obeyed.  The  avaricious  rJohn  XXTI.  would 
not  abandon  the  claims  of  the  See  of  Kome  on  the  yet 
wealthy,  not  yet  exhausted  land.  The  mediation  of  Pope 
John  between  England  and  Scotland  was  accepted  with  the 
eager  willingness  of  conscious  weakness  by  Edward  II.,  in 
his  conscious  strength  sullenly,  coldly  submitted  to  by 
Robert  Bruce.''  Bruce  laughed  to  scorn  the  Pope's  ex- 
communication *  But  Pope  John  would  not  espouse  the 
cause  of  England  without  his  reward.  He  ])ereiuptorily 
demanded  the  full  arrears  of  the  tribute  of  1000  marks, 
fallen  behind  under  Edward  1.;  still  more  under  Edward 
II.,  whose  poverty,  not  his  courage,  resisted  the  Papal 
requisitions.  The  Pope  recites  the  surrender  of  the  island 
by  King  JohnJLKing  Edward  is  admonished  that  the 
neglect  is  offensive  to  God,  that  on  this  payment  depends 
his  salvation.^  In  a  letter  to  the  Primate  all  the  disasters 
of  the  land  are  traced  to  the  sacrilei^ious  withholdinsr  of 
the  1000  uiarks.^  The  Pope  indeed  gave  good  counsel 
to  the  young  king.*"  He  took  his  part,  even  by  excom- 
munication and  interdict  against  the  Barons,  but  at  the 
same  time  warned  him  against  his  foolish  and  criminal 
favouritism.*  Throughout  the  frequent  correspondence 
appears  the  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  of  Pope  John,  too 
sagacious  not  to  see  and  despise  the  weakness  of  the  King  ; 
yet  tlohn  is  on  the  King's  side,  in  order  to  secure  tiie  tri- 
bute of  the  land,  the  Peter's  Pence,  and  other  convenient 
emoluments  of  the  See  of  Rome.  He  does  not  refuse  to 
the  King  grants  of  subsidies  from  Church  property.*^ 

*  See  the  apology  of  Pope  John  to  tas  negotia  ac  consilium  matariiatis  ab- 

Edward  fur  uddressiiig  Ifobcrt  Ilriicf  by  jiciens  per  viam  Kol>oam,  consilia  (o?) 

the  title  of  King,  without  which  Bruce  ^uveuum  incedis.  Totius  bona  regui  tui 

would  not  reoeive  liislettera*^MS.B.M.  immoderate  djatribms." — Oct.  SI,  1817. 

Octal,  1316;  March '29,  1317.  Conipare  p.  510:    *' Hoim  tua  ii  gar- 

*  The  Pope's  Nuncios  wt  re  waylaid  siuuibus  et  gulosis  hominibus  aut  aliis 
and  plundered  near  Dm  liam  by  pur-  persouis  turpibus  consuiui  contingunt.** 
titans  of  Bruce.  Tlie  monks  of  Durham  '  In  1322,  Jan.  19,  he  exhorts  Edward 
were  concerned  in  this.  It  is  a  (mu  Idiis  to  peace  with  the  Barons  :  lie  had  not 
passage.  -  MS.  U.  M.,  vol.  xvi.,  dated  kept  faith  as  to  the  sentence  against 
Avignon,  April  28.  the  Despenoers. — P.  431. 

'  •*Et  quorum  pncstatio  divinani  tibi  *  There  is  one  strange  story,  charac- 

prratiam  pnterit  fsoqticstrare." — Ad  ileg.  tcristic  of  tlie  times  and  the  men. 

Edward,  6epi.  lb,  1317.  PMward  II.,  besides  his  ambassador,  the 

■  Ad  Epiflcop.  Gantnaren.  Hishop  of  Hereford,  sent  a  Franciscan 

*'  See  the  curions  letter  of  advice,  friar  to  communicate  mo.st  privately  to 

"  cuui  javeiiibus  et  imprudentibus  trac-  the  Pope     nobis  soUs»"  writes  John) 
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The  wars  of  England  and  France  under  Edward  III.  had 
fiwind  the  Pope  no  longer,  even  in  theory,  as  of  old,  the 
impartial  and  independent  Pontiff  of  Christendom,  residing 
in  his  own  capital,  lord  of  his  own  territory,  usually  an 
Italian  and  chosen  by  Itidiau  Cardinals.  lie  was  now  a 
Frenchman,  elected  hy  a  French  Conclave,  almost  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  ot  I  ranee  ;  it  not  within  the  realm,  in  a 
city  on  the  borders  o^  and  surrounded  by  France ;  a  \  assal, 
in  truth,  and  often  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  King. 
The  Pope  had  indeed  appeared  to  assume  a  lofty  neutrality, 
had  pretended  to  impose  his  imperious  mediation ;  and  the 
weaker  the  King  of  France  had  become  by  his  humiliating 
defeats,  the  less  servile  l)e(;aiiK  the  Pope.  Yet  this  neu- 
trality, though  not  violated,  was  held  in  just  ^^uspieion  hy 
England ;  the  mediation  was  hardly  so  far  respected  as  to 
be  declined.  The  conqueror  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers  was 
not  likely  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  a  French  Pope. 
More  than  once,  it  has  been  seen,  the  victorious  bands  of 
the  Black  Prince  approached,  alarmed,  if  they  did  not 
threaten,  Avignon.  The  splendid  palaces  of  the  Cardinals 
at  Villeneuve,  on  the  riiiht  bank  of  the  Rhone,  might  at 
any  tiuie  fall  a  defenceless  prey  to  the  Gascon  marauders. 

a  divine  Tinon,  and  to  take  the  advice  his  usual  aaointiog,  bad  refused.  Its 

of  his  hoKneu.   The  Vir|!iii  appeared  virtue  had  now  be«u  proved  by  a  miracle 

to  S.  Thomas  when  an  exile  in  trance,  wrought  on  the  Dnehess  of  Brabant, 

foretold  his  martyrdom,  and  that  tho  Edward  now  gravely  attributes  all  his 

//tA  Kin^  after  tlenry  II.  would  be  misfortunes  to  his  refusal  of  this  oil. 

"vir  benignns  ac  BocMsusDei  pugil."  Still  he  would  not  be  a  second  time 

Sht'  gave  the  Saint  an  ampulhi  of  most  anointed  without  the  sanctiou  of  the 

holy  oil.    The  king  anointed  by  t^iut  Pope.   Pope  John  treats  the  matter  with 

ml  would   recover   the  Holy   Lai.d.  solemn  seriousness.    He  consults  with 

S.  lliomas  gave  the  oil  to  a  monk  of  a  GardUnaL  He  decides  that  as  "  no  ob- 

tbi:  Convent  of  S.  Cyprian  in  Poitieis.  servation  of  davR  or  hours  is  enjoine<l," 

The  same  monk  also  received  a  plate  it  is  not  superstitious  to  believe  in  the 

witii  an  inscription  which  he  only  oil ;  it  wonld  not  interfere  with  the 

could  read.    (The  oil  was  as  that  n-  former  unction.    Tlie  Pope,  however, 

vealed  to  Pope  I.eo,  with  which  Arch-  refuses  to  authorise  any  prelate  to  do  it : 

bishop  Turpiu  anointed  Charlemagne.)  the  King  may  get  it  done,  hut  secretly 

When  the  King  of  the  Pagans  heard  (clam),  for  fear  of  raising  too  modi 

That  this  oil  was  conciniled  at  Poitiers,  astonishnuiit.    The  Pope  in  conclusion 

he  sent  a  Christian  and  a  Pagan  to  ^et  suddenly  turns  round,  and  wisely  says 

it    The  Pagan  died ;  the  Christian  that  a  virtoons  Uf^  will  be  more  em* 

hoojg^ht  it  with  the  Pagan's  money,  and  cacious :  it  will  be  of  more  real  value 

carried  it  to  Germany,  •w  here  it  came  into  to  the  King  to  protect  tlie  Church  of 

the  possession  of  the  Duke  ut' iirahunt.  Komu  and  her  liberties"-  the  Pupal 

Edward  might  have  been  anointed  with  notion  of  virtue!    All  this  is  from  the 

it  at  hi^  cnronation  through  his  kinsman  Pope's  own  letter, — MS.  B.  M.«  June  9, 

the  i>ukc  of  Brabant,  but,  content  with  1316. 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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In  England  the  war  had  become  popular,  national."* 
The  clergy  did  not  dare  or  did  not  desire  to  withhold  their 
contributions ;  but  the  heavier  taxation  of  the  Crown  made 
them  more  impatient  of  the  taxation  of  the  See  of  Borne 

by  first-fruits,  annates,  reservations,  and  direct  burthens, 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  by  the  need  or  the 
avarice  of  the  Avignon  cse  Pontiffs;'^  and  they  had  been 
almost  entirely  alienated  from  Rome  by  their  hostility  to 
the  foreign  prelates  intruded  into  the  richest  benefices  of 
the  kingdom."*  Throughout  this  long  reigu  England  was 
becoming  less  hierarchical,  the  hierarchy  more  English. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  change  in  the  national 
Axcbbidwp  opinion  and  in  the  times  than  the  relation  of 
iNUT.  the  King  and  the  Pninate  of  the  realm.  One 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stratford,  a  few  years  ailer 
Edward  III.  s  accession,'*  is  arraigned  of  high  treason;  he 
declares  himself  iu  danger  of  capital  punishment,  though 

*  The  Cardinal  Legatea,  in  1S46»  tions:  they  were  ouIt  sent  peaoeablj  to 

about  June,  instead  of  being  received  eudeavoar  to  persuade  the  King  to  give 

with  honour,  were  received '*  plernmqne  tip  the  obnoxious   statutes   fp.  472>. 

oouviciis,   conteniptilnis,  ei   iujuriis;"  The  Bi&ljopric  of  Ely  is  a  rct>ervatioii. 

they  are  iu  peril  of  being  "  pio  bono  Thomas  de  Insula,  peniteuttarina neater, 

opere  ryi/'/  '^i'."  The  Pope  instructs  tlicrn  but  rorianchis)  of  ICngliah  not,  recom- 

not  to  expose  themselves  to  dauj^er,  to  mended  to  the  King, 

have  gnaras  against  iK>j>Hlar  riot*  to  take  •  The  King  had  taken,  or  borrowed 

ca*B  that  everything  is  wriftni. — MS.  *' subobligatione  congruA,"  all  the  "  pro- 

B.  M.,  Aug.  'J8,  vol.  xxii.  p.  194.  ventus  et  redditus"  of  benefices  held  by 

■  In  MS.  B.  M.    Clement  VI.  com-  foreigners  (alieoicenas)  for  the  support 

fkluna  to  Qneen  Isabella  and  Queen  Phi-  and  necessitiee  or  the  realm,  deducting 

ippa,  and  to  the  Kinp's  Couiu  il  (  Aug.  the  burtheus  on  them.    Tl>e  Pope  (Cle- 

:I8,  1343),  that  certain  proctors  of  his  ment)  wonders  at  hia  audacity.   It  waa 

Cwdinaia,  in  England  on  basineat,  had  not  1^  the  advice  of  '*  periti,"  but 

been  i^nominiously  expelled  the  realm.  "  imperiti/'  that  he  occupied  bona 

He  claims  (July  7,  1.^44^  reserves  of  all  K<  r^!<*si:istica,  in   quibu9,  sicut  nosti, 

vacant  benefices  for  two  years,  on  ac-  uullit  iaicis  est  attributa  potestas."  The 

count  of  the  poverty  of  the  Honum  S<  e  "  color  quaesitus  crediti  non  excnsat." 

(vol.  xxi.  p.  190).  He  writes  to  tlie  King  Let    the   King's    eouu.'-ellors  observe 

complaining  of  Acts  of  Parliament  "quod  mnlti  ex  fratribus  nostril  Sanctas 

Munat  Betervations  and  ProvisionB.  RomaitiBEcclesiieOirdinalibusinKegiio 

He  asserts  himself  "  ecclesiarum  om-  too  pnedieto  beneficia  obtinenteB»  qui 

nium  tanquam  Pastor  Universalis."  The  circa  nos  nniversali  FA-eleMu-  serviendo 

King's  interferem  e  is  impious.    The  siuffularum  Ecclesiarum  comnKxiiiatibus 

Acts  are  **  in  derogationem  et  enerva-  ntiliter  ae  impendunt.*'  Those  not  re^* 

lionem  pnrdict.e  libertatis  eeelesiustieic,  dent  in  "  obsequio  nostro,"  or  for  other 

Primatus  ejusdem  Komans  ecclesio:  et  just  causes,  were  to  be  considered  resi- 

anctoritatif  et  potestatii  ipsina  tedia  dent.   Clement  entreats  the  King,  for 

Aflicce."    Persons  had  been  sacrile-  the  good  of  his  soul,  to  give  up  his  sacii- 

giously  imprisoned  for  disobedience  to  legions  dc^ifrn     April  24,  ld46.  Cotn- 

these  Acts.    He  threatens  divine  ven-  pare  letter,  April  28,  1347. 

geance.   Jan.  90,  1345.   Clement  pro>  f  Stratford,  Arehbiahop,  1838.  Ed* 

t.  Rts  Tliat  he  had  not  sent  his  T>cp-nti  s  wtrd  III.,  tIK. 
to  fulminate  ceoaures  or  excommuniea- 
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the  King  disclaims  such  intention.  The  crime  of  which 
the  Primate  is,  probably  without  justice,  accused,  is  a 
secular  offence — ^the  malversation  of  subsidies  levied  for 
die  French  war.  The  Archbishop  flies  from  Lambeth 
(two  other  bishops,  Lichfield  and  Chichester,  the  King's 
treasarers,  bad  been  sent  to  the  Tower).  At  Canterbury 
he  ventures  to  exconinmiiicat.  his  accusers,  the  Kind's 
cauiisc'llors,  with  bell,  hook,  and  candle,  lla  returns  to 
London,  hut  sbroiids  himsrli  uiidrr  tlu;  privileges  of  Par- 
liament rather  than  under  his  ecclesiastical  imnuniity.  lie 
forces  his  way,  himself  bearing  bis  cross,  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  as  his  place  of  security,  his  one  safe  sauctuary.  He 
is  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  ere  he  can  be  admitted  to 
compurgation,  to  an  investigation  before  a  jury  of  twelve 
of  his  peers — ^four  prelates  and  eight  nobles.  The  quarrel 
is  settled  by  aniicable  intervention,  hift  the  King  grants 
rather  than  condescends  to  accept  ])ardon.'*  This  arraign- 
ment of  Bucket's  successor  without  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Church,  with  no  Papal  reinoiistrauce,  though  iStrat- 
ford  himself  held  the  loftiest  doctrines  on  the  superiority 
of  the  priest  to  the  layman,  is  an  ominous  sign.  A  second 
Primate,  Simon  Langham,  having  accept^  a  Cardinal's 
hat,  lives  in  exile.  A  third  (under  Bichard  II.),  Simon 
Sudbury,  Ts  cruelly  murdered  by  the  peasants  of  Kent ; 
yet  the  land  is  darkened  with  no  interdict;  the  martyr  is 
canonised  neither  hy  the  fear  of  the  people  nor  the  reve- 
rence of  the  clergy.  A  fourth,  Arundel,  is  arraigned  of 
high  treason,  sees  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  exe- 
cuted before  his  face  for  a  conspiracy,  in  which  himself  is 
concerned,  flees  for  safety  to  the  continent,  returns  only 
under  the  protection  of  Henry  Bolingbroke.  That  usurper 
(Henry  I V.)  hesitates  not  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  ibr  capital  treason  ;  and  so  sunken  is 
the  Pope  through  the  Schism,  that  there  is  but  a  feeble 
shadow  of  remonstrance  at  this  sac  liiegious  violation  of 
the  canon  law.  He  vindicates  the  conduct  of  the  Kmg 
with  an  elaborate  apology,  and  hastens  to  bestow  his  abso- 
lution on  all  concerned  in  the  execution/ 

^  Godwin  de  Pneralibus.  \lU  Strgt-  '  See  MS.  1^.  M.  (Gregory  XI.  to  the 
ford.  Bishops  of  Durham  aud  Liuculu.  lie 
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It  was  Dot  indeed  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that  the 
Tbeth^  three  great  limitary  Statutes — of  Mortmain,  of 

SSi  **"  Provisors,  and  of  Praemunire  (the  two  first 
less  stringently  enacted  before)  took  their  pi  rfect  i'onn — 
together  the  Great Cliarter,  as  it  were,  of  Eiiglisli  lilxTties 
against  the  Church.  One  had  risen  above  the  other. 
The  first,  Mortmaiu,  set  an  impassable  bound  to  the  all- 
absorbing  acquisitions  of  the  Church,  and  the  severance  of 
the  land  into  one  sacred  and  one  common  territory — the 
sacred  slowly  encroaching  till  it  threatened  to  swallow  up 
the  other.*  The  second,  Provisors,  wrested  away  the 
Papal  power  of  disposing  at  least  of  all  the  benelices  in 
the  patroiiaue  ui  spiritual  persons/  The  third,  PraB- 
munire, boldly  and  openly  vindicated  the  right  of  the  State 
of  England  to  prohibit  the  admission  or  the  execution  of 
all  Papal  Bulls  or  Briefs  within  the  realm,  a  virtual  pro- 
phetic, premonitory  declaration  of  the  King  s  supremacy." 
About  three  years  *  before  the  accession  of  Edward  III., 
Birth  or  WAS  boni  of  humble  parentage  in  a  village  near 
Wfduto.  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  John  WycHffe,  who  was 
to  gi\  e  lasting  celebrity  to  tiie  name  of  his  obscure  birth- 
place/ His  destination,  either  from  his  own  choice  or 
the  wise  providence  of  liis  parents,  w^as  that  of  a  scliolar, 
to  which  the  humblest  could  in  tiiose  days  aspire.  Eng- 
land was  almost  a  land  of  schools;  every  Cathedral, 
almost  every  Monastery,  had  its  own ;  but  youths  of  more 
ambition,  self-confidence,  supposed  capacity*  and  of  better 
Movement  opportuuities,  througcd  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
ToiftiM.    now  m  their  highest  repute.     In  Lngland,  as 

dwells  oT)  the  undoabted  treasuu  of  and  final  law  of  Mortmain,  Blackfitoue, 

Serope,  hy  wliich  hiB  life  was  forfeited  c.  18. 

to  the  laws  of  the  land,  *'  lieet  Arch-  *  On  Provisors,  confult  a  book  of 

episcopns  pnrfalus  deliquerit,  corr»'clio  ^"-reater  merit   than   faino,   "  England 

tamen  et  puuitio  secundum  cauouum  under  the  House  of  Lancaster"  ^Loa- 

imtitntaeoeleaiastico  jndiei  fberit  reliu-  don,  1852),  p.  396.   The  abandonment 

queuda,"  Yet  the  danger  to  the  King  and  of  those  in  lay  patronage  was  a  prudent 

the  urgency  of  his  frientis  fully  justify  concession  of  tne  Pope.   See  Lingard, 

the  act.    Ihe  interdict  issued  by  the  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

more  virtuous  and  bolder  Innocent  VII.  "  On  PrfemDnire,  16  Siehd,  II.  e.  5. 

is  aiiTnilli  (1 ;  all  processes  declared  void  ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  it.  p.  48. 

the  Bibhops  iiaye  plcoar^-  authority  to  "  1324-1327. 

reconcile  ereiy  one  who  had  my  hand  '  Thit  feems  clearly  proved  by  Lewis 

in  the  afiir.— lioeea,  April  13, 1408.  and  Vnn^uui,  Ch^  biogn|iheri  of  Wy- 

*  Compare  on  the  •nooeasire  statatei  diffe. 
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througboQt  Christendom,  that  wonderfiil  rush,  as  it  were, 
of  a  vast  part  of  the  population  towards  knowledge, 

thronged  the  Universities  with  thousands  of  students,  in- 
stead of*  the  few  hundreds  who  have  now  the  privilege  of 
entering  those  se^ts  of  instruction  This  silent,  regular, 
peaceful,  and  as  yet  inexhaustible  crusade  for  the  conquest 
of  University  learning,  for  the  worship  of  the  Schoolmen 
and  the  Doctors,  for  the  adoration  of  the  reliques  of 
ancient  religious  and  even  philosophical  wisdom,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Arabian  Dialectics,  arose 
in  great  degree  out  of  the  state  of  society,  There  were 
in  truth  but  two  professions,  Arms  and  the  Church.  But 
An7is — though  the  English  yeomen,  her  arehcrs,  crosshow- 
men,  and  bill-men  had  now  hegim  to  make  their  impor- 
tance felt  in  the  continental  wars — was,  as  to  distinction 
at  least,  an  aristocratic  profession.  The  demand  for  foot 
soldiers,  though  on  the  increase,  was  limited  and  preca- 
rious. They  were  mostly  raised  for  a  short  and  hasty 
campaign,  and  dismissed  again  by  their  suzerain.  -  The 
regular  troops,  and  even  the  Free  Bands,  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  population.  But  the  Church  was  con- 
stantly needing,  constantly  drawing  from  all  quarters, 
recruits  for  her  service :  and  that  not  only  for  her  own 
special  functions,  most  lawyers,  physicians,  even  statesmen, 
were  ecclesiastics.  The  Monastic  establishments,  the 
Friars  in  their  various  Orders,  absorbed  undiminished 
multitudes.  The  Church  had  no  succession  in  herself. 
Not  that  married  clergy  were  unknown  or  unfrequent,  or 
that  the  canonical  proscription  could  exclude  the  sons  of 
the  clergy,  though  held  illegitimate,  from  holy  orders,  or 
the  inheritance  of  patrimonial  benetiees.''  Still  these  were 
few  in  pro])ortion  to  the  inexhaustible  demand.  The  vast 
mass  of  the  secular  clergy,  all  those  in  the  inferior  Orders 
(the  noble,  even  royal,  families  furnished  some  prelates 
and  rich  beneficiaries)  as  well  as  the  Monks  and  Friars, 
came  from  below.  It  was  the  great  strength,  as  among  the 
great  blessings  of  the  hierarchy,  that  tlie  meanest  might 
themselves  aspire  to  be,  or  might  sec  their  kindred,  be- 

'  Compare  vol.  v.  p.  72. 
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come  lihe  inoet  learned,  wealthy,  powerflil  in  the  realm — 
Bishops,  Chancellors,  Archbishops,  Cardinals,  even  Popes. 

John  Wycliffe  found  his  way  to  Oxford  ;  lie  was  ad- 
wydiffeat  niittecl  into  Queen's  College,  then  just  founded 
oxfttd.  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  Edward  TTI. 

He  removed  to  Merton,  the  older,  wealthier,  and  more 
lanious  of  the  Oxford  foundations. 

The  English  Universities  had  already  begun  to  take 
their  peculiar  character,  a  league,  as  it  were,  of  separate^ 
independent  Colleges,  each  a  distinct  republic,  with  its 
endowments,  statutes,  internal  government;  though  the 
University  was  still  paramount,  and  the  Chancellor,  with 
his  inferior  officers,  held  the  supreme,  all-eni bracing  autho- 
rity. These  collcji^es  were  foiuided  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  scholars  by  Statesmen,  Prelates,  Princes,  Kings, 
Queens.  There  were  now  six  of  these  colleges  in  Oxford, 
as  distinguished  from  the  halls  or  hostels,  where  the  other 
scholars  dwelt  and  studied  only  under  the  ordinary  aca- 
demic discipline.^  Walter  de  Merton,  Chancellor  of 
Henry  III.,  was  the  founder  of  that  noble  institution.  De 
Merton,  though  he  introdtice  l,  according  to  the  hahits  of 
his  time,  much  of  the  niunastie  discipline,  the  conimou  diet, 
seclusion  within  the  walls,  regular  service  and  study  :  per- 
haps as  a  churchman,  possibly  with  even  more  widely- 
prophetic  view,  was  singularly  jealous  lest  his  college 
should  degenerate  into  a  narrow  monastic  community. 
Whoever  became  a  monk  was  expelled  from  his  fellowship. 
Merton,  among  her  older  students,  might  offer  famous 
names  to  excite  the  pride  and  emulation  of  her  scholars. 
She  boasted  the  venerable  tradition  of  Duns  Scotiis,  the 
rival  of  the  most  renowned  ot  the  Schoolmen,  of  Aquinas 
himself  Roger  liacon  probably  was  an  object  as  much  of 
awe  as  of  admiration,  as  little  comprehended  by  Wyclitfe  as 
by  the  most  supercilious  churchman  or  narrow-minded  monk. 
Bot  if  only  the  name  of  William  of  Ock ham,  the  Locke  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  his  comraon-sense  philosophy,  and  in 
the  single-minded  worship  of  truth,  were  oeld  in  reverence ; 

"  All  this  has  been  m  lII  wrought  otit  Coinuiissioa.  See  aUo  the  Histories  of 
in  the  report  of  the  Oxforil  Uuivei-bity  Oxford. 
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if  his  works  were  studied,  it  could  be  no  wonder  if  the 
schobuTB  of  Merton  indulged  in  specuktions  perilous  y.^,^. 
to  Ae  Pope,  to  the  hierarchy,  even  to  the  iraairi- 

native  creed  of  the  Middle  Apes.  The  bold  and  rigid 
nominalism  of*  Oekham  struck  at  the  root  of  all  the  mystic 
allegoric  theology;  it  cndaiiixered  some  of  the  Church  doc- 
trines. His  high  itii]>rrialist  Apologies  shattered  the 
foundations  of  the  Papal  Supremacy,  and  reduced  the  hie- 
rarchy !>elow  the  Throne.  The  la«t  renowned  teacher  of 
divinity  at  Merton  had  been  the  profound  Bradwardine, 
wlione  great  leaining  (he  was  celebrated  as  a  geometer  as 
well  as  a  theologian),  his  lowliness,  and  admirable  piety, 
had  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  age.  He  had  just 
lived  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.''  Bradwiirdine  may 
have  lefl  his  influence  on  tbo  mind  of  Wveliffe  in  his 
severe  Augustinian  Fredestinananism,  a  doctrine  in  which 
the  more  austere  churchmen  and  all  the  first  Beformers 
(or  they  would  hardly  have  dared  to  be  Kelbrmers)  met 
as  to  its  theory,  if  not  its  application. 

Wycliffe's  &me  in  Oxford,  his  promotion  to  offices  of 
high  trust  ^nd  honour,  and  his  writings,  are  the  only  testi- 
monies to  the  extent  aiul  depth  of  his  academic  vStudies  ; 
his  logic,  his  scb  elastic  subtlety,  some  rhetorical  art,  his 
power  ol  reading  the  Latin  Scriptures,  his  various  erudi- 
tion, may  be  due  to  Oxford  ;  but  the  vigour  and  energy 
of  his  geniuS)  bis  perspicacity,  the  force  of  his  language^ 
his  masteiy  over  the  vernacular  English,  the  high  supre* 
macy  which  be  vindicated  for  the  Scriptures,  which  by 
immense  toil  he  promulgated  in  vulgar  tongue — ^these 
were  his  own,  to  be  learned  in  no  school,  to  be  attained  by 
none  of  the  ordinary  courses  of  study.  As  with  his  con- 
temporary and  most  conprenial  spirit,  Chaucer,  rose  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  in  its  strong  homely  breadth  and  humour,  in 
the  wonderful  delineation  ot  character  with  its  Bnest  shadeSi 
in  its  plain,  manly  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  (some  of 
its  richness  and  fancifulness  it  might  owe  to  Italy  and 
France) :  so  was  Wydiffe  the  Father  of  English  jrrose, 
rude  but  idiomatic,  biblical  in  much  of  its  picturesque 

^  CoHii  r,  i.  'ft'i.   Godwin  de  Preesu-  Mcntioii  only  Ave  weeks  and  foor 
libus.   Bradwardiaic  sumved  his  con*  days. 
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phraseology,  at  once  highly  coloured  by  and  colouring  the 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Great  obscurity  hangs  over  the  earliest  publications  of 
Wycliife,  obscurity  furfiier  darkened  by  the  publication  of 

the  tract  called  ''The  Last  Age  of  the  Church.**''  If  this 
be  genuine,  Wyelillf  must  have  been  iu  danger  of  sinking' 
into  a  wild  follower  of  the  Fraticelli,  the  helievers  in  the 
visions  of  the  Abbot  Joachim.  A  prolbundly  religious 
mind  like  AVycliffe's  may  have  brooded  over  the  awiul 
plague  which  a  few  years  before  had  devastated  Europe,^ 
and  might  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  Last  Days  by 
devout  men.  The  treatise  may  have  been  composed  at 
that  period,  or  the  darkness  then  impressed  upon  his  mind 
may  have  dispersed  but  slowly.  The  denunciations  of 
the  Tract  are  against  the  Clergy,  the  Sinionians,  and 
holders  of  great  benefices;*  no  word  against  his  future 
enemies,  the  Mendicants. 

It  was  by  his  fearless  and  unsparing  attack  on  the  Men* 
dicant  Friars  that  WyclifTc  rose  into  fame,  honour,  and 
popularity  at  Oxford.  The  Mendicants  in  England^  as 
everyw  here  else  (now  four  Orders),  had  swarmed  in  their 
irresistible  numbers.  Here,  too,  they  had  invaded  every 
stronghold  of  the  clergy,  the  Univt  rsity,  the  city,  the  village 
parish.  Here,  too,  the  Clergy  clamoured,  and  with  unre- 
laxiiig  clamour,  that  these  intruders  entered  into  their 
cures,  witiidrew  theu*  Hocks  from  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  intercepted  the  offerings,  estranged  their  affections, 
heard  confessions  with  more  indulgent  ears,  granted  abso- 
lution on  easier  terms.  Fitas  Balph,  ArchbishqD  of 
Armagh,  who  before  his  Irish  Primacy  had  beai  Cnan- 
cellor  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  high  character,  had  denounced 
them  as  utterly  destructive  of  true  religion.  The  Mendi- 
cants strove  hard  in  Oxioni,  as  heretofore  in  Paris  and  all 
the  other  Universities,  to  obtain  the  ascendancy,  either 

•  We  are  !iide1>ted  for  this  |mbticii-  amoDg  his  irorks  by  the  inaoconite 

tion,  from  the  librarv  of  Trinity  Col-  Bishop  IJale,  and  on  his  authority  re- 

lege,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Todd  of  Diildij'.  ceived  by  Lewis,  -who  bad  not  seen  it. 

Dr.  Todd  appears  to  me  more  com-  *  a.d.  1347-8-9.     Ann.  acUit.  Wye- 

pletely  sceptical  as  to  its  authenticity  lyffe,  23-4-5. 

than  he  aihnits  himself  to  be.   Theoisly  *  li^ith  vcnpcnnce  of  swerde  and  nn  s- 

authority  for  its  geuuineuess  is,  that  it  chicle  unknuwu  before,  by  which  man 

appears  in  a  volnme  whieh  eontains  thes  daise  should  be  pnnishedf  diali  fiUt 

other  tracts  tiy  W}e1iffe;  and  tliat  a  for  sjrmie  of  prestis»  fte.&c.— p.xxxiv. 
Tract  under  this  uaue  is  recouuted 
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from  their  ambition,  their  oiiscious  pride  in  their  great 
theologians,  or  as  foreseeing  the  brooding  rebellion  of  more 
free  inquiry  and  a  bolder  speculative  philosophy,  which 
themselves  had  unknowingly  fostered  by  some  of  their  sons. 
They  were  accused  of  trepanning  llie  youth  who  were 
seut  up  to  thti  UniverhiticsT  Farcnts  were  afraid  to  risk 
their  sons,  who  without  their  consent  were  enlisted  into 
the  Mendicant  Orders.  Thf  number  of  scholars  is  said  to 
have  sunk  from  30,000  to  GOOO.  The  Friars  were  at  the 
same  time  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  the  University. 
They  claimed  degrees  on  their  own  terms,  and  demanded 
that  the  Statutes  of  the  University  which  limited  the  age 
at  which  yo.iths  nii'^ht  become  Friars  should  yield  to 
their  ow^n,*  Appeal  was  iiiade  to  Rome.  Url>aii  V.  con- 
demned the  Statutes  iii  the  srronirest  terms.  Cambridge 
was  equally  guilty  with  Oxford  in  vigorous  resistance  to 
all  encroachments  on  the  University*  And  it  appears  not 
that  the  Univeiaties  obeyed  the  mandate  to  repeal  their 
Statutes.** 

Wycliffe  struck  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil :  he  de* 
nounced  Mendicancy  in  itself.    He  denied,  with  vigour  of 

argument  w  hich  might  have  won  the  favour  of  J  dim 
XXII.,  that  Christ  was  a  Menflicant;  he  dwelt  on  their 
blasphemy  in  likening  their  institutes  to  the  Gospel,  tlieir 
founder  to  the  Saviour.  He  treated  all  the  Orders  and 
both  the  classes  among  the  Franciscans  with  the  same 
asperity.  He  branded  the  higher  as  hypocrites,  who,  pro- 
fessing mendicancy,  had  stately  houses,  rode  on  noble 
horses,  had  all  the  pride  and  luxury  of  wealth  with  the 
ostentation  of  poverty.  The  humbler  he  denounced  with 
all  his  indignation  as  common  able-bodied  beggars,  who 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  infest  the  land.' 

'  The  UiUTersity,  the  Chancellor  and  Jane  1*  1365.   The  second  letter  oon- 

Kegent'*,  passed  a  Statute,  that  none  fl'Minss  Catubrldgi'  as  Oxfoiil.    The  re- 

should  be  received  into  the  Orders  of  gtiiations  are    dilectioni  Dei  diasona, 

file  Frian  nnder  fifteen  yean  old.  prozimia  wnam  et  ncris  tntditioiuboa 

Lewis,  p.  5,  6.  inimica.*'    The  Archbishop,  the  Biahopa 

9  J  bid-  of  Lhindaft'{  Loudon?  land  Hangor,  art' to 

'  MS.  B.  M.     The  Pope  Urban  V.  c'na  the  Univeibities  to  show  cause  why 

declares  that  the  statute  "  canonicis  oh*  they  hnTe  enacted  such  itatutes.  In 

viiit  iustitutis."  Th«  Archbishop  of  Can-  th<5  mean  time  the  Pope  sospends  their 

tcrbury  and  the  Bi»hop«  are  to  order  the  execution.    July  19,  136&. 

Chancellor,  anmmarie  et  de  piano,  ac  *  The  opbdMHW  of  the  awterer  Fran* 

sine  strepitu  et  fignni  jiidicii,  to  repeal  ciscans  that  Christ  uiul  his  Apostles  were 

the  statute,  and  thia  without  appeal,  absolntely  without  property  bad  been 
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So  far  Wycliffe  was  the  champion  of  a  great  party  ia 
in^i-i3.?5.    the  University  and  in  the  Churd^.  Honours, 

CMte"bil!^'*  dignities  crowded  upon  him.  He  was  Warden  of 
BaliolHall,  on  the  ]irescntation  of  Baliol  Colle^e,*^ 
Rector  of  Fylinghani,  Wanlen  of  Canterbury  Hall.  His 
last  appointment  plunged  Wycliffe  into  litigation^  and  into 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  endea- 
voured in  his  foundation  of  Canterbury  Hall  to  blend  to- 
gether the  Monastic  and  Secular  Clergy.  Of  twelve  fel- 
lows the  Warden  and  thi*ee  were  monks  from  Christ  Church 
in  Canterbury,  eight  secular  Clergy.  The  Hall  was 
endowed  with  the  Rectory  of  Pagenham  in  Sussex,  and  a 
manor,  \\  ingford,  in  Northamptonshire.  One  WodehuU 
was  named  Warden.  Wodi  hull  is  described  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  violent  man  tbe  scheme  of  amicable  union  broke 
up.  Just  before  his  deatli  Islip  dispossessed  Wodehuil 
and  the  monks ;  the  Hall  was  surrendered  altogether  to  the 
Seculars ;  Wycliffe  was  named  Warden.  Simon  Langhami 
became  Archbishop ;  Langham  was  a  monk  by  educatiou 
and  character."  It  was  alleged  that  the  act  of  his  prede- 
cessor Islip  was  extorted  from  him  in  a  state  oi' imbecility. 
Langham  annulled  the  proceeding,  and  reinstated  Wode- 
huil;  Wycliffe  resisted;  the  Arehbisbop  endeavoured  to 
compel  submission  by  the  sequestration  of  the  Pagenham 
Rectory ;  Wycliffe  appealed  to  the  Pope.  This  was  his 
only  resource;  it  implies  no  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
Papal  Conrt ;  it  is  consistent  with  serious  mi^vings  as 
to  nis  own  chance  of  obtaining  impartial  justice ;  it  was 
but  the  common  order  of  things. 

Wycliffe  s  fame  was  not  confined  to  Oxford  ;  his  opinion 
was  demanded  by  the  Crown  on  .1  siihj  ct  of  grave  import- 
ance.   The  Pope  Urban  V.  had  been  so  unwise  at  this 


nnpopufaur  in  iSkm 
was  with  great  difficulty 

Fitz  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who    that  he  was  admitled  to  his  degree.-^ 

was  lx)rii  ill  Loiulon.    In  Oxford  they  Lewis. 

were  preac)K-il  iu  \:\('>i),  opposed  hy  *  Simon  Langham  was  hatod  bj  a 
Wy<  Htfe,  Tlioreabj  Ardibishopof  York,  large  party  in  th.  Chnrch,  ns  appeua 
ttuti  others.  from  the  weH  known  verst's— 

*  Donbthaa  bewn  thrown  on  hiaBa^     Ej^niiAnt  cwii  qou  simon  vcnit  ab  Oy 
liol  prefenueut  by  Mr.  Courthopc.   Sie      0||ns«dadv«ntnn  OeatlnKenlmilUaemtani. 
Eniplaad  under  Henry  of  Laucaf»t«r» 
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jancture  as  to  demand  the  arrears  of  the  1000  marks,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  heard,  the  tribute  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  fealty  to  the  Roman  See.    That  ignominious 
burthen  had  now  been  allowed  to  accumulatf  for  thirty- 
three  years.     Urban  was  urged  to  the  deinaiui  hy  his 
|)overtv,  covetous  I  loss,  or  desire  of  embarrassing  King  Ed- 
warfl     Wycliflfe  was  commanded  to  answer  some  bold 
Doctor  who  maintained  the  right  of  the  Pope.    As  royal 
chaplain  he  was  present  at  a  solemn  debate  in  the  King's 
Coundl ;  he  recites  the  opinions  delivered  hy  seven  of 
the  barons,  singularly  curious  and  characteristic.   To  these 
Wycliffc,  as  a  humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  Roman 
Church,  protesting  that  he  held  notlii;iu  injurious  to  that 
Church  or  ofi'ensive  to  pious  ears,  refers  his  own  adversary 
before  he  begins  his  argument.   The  first  was  a  frank,  war- 
like Peer,  of  few,  plain  words  : — "  Our  ancestors  won  this 
realm  and  held  it  against  all  foes  by  the  sword*  Julius 
CsBsar  exacted  tribute  by  force ;  force  gives  no  perpetual 
right    Let  the  Pope  come  and  take  it  by  force ;  I  am 
rc»dy  to  stand  up  and  resist  htm/'  *  The  second  was  more 
argumentative:— "The  Pope  is  incapable  of  such  feudal 
supremacy.    He  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
refused  all  civil  (loiiiiniun  ;  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  their  nest,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Let  us  rigidly  hold  the  Pope  to  his  spiritual  duties,  boldly 
oppose  all  his  claims  to  civil  power.'*    The  third  said  : — 
The  Pope  calls  himself  the  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  the 
Most  High  ;  his  only  claim  to  tribute  from  this  realm  is  for 
some  service  done ;  but  what  is  his  service  to  this  realm  ? 
Not  spiritual  edifieation,  but  draining  away  money  to  en- 
rich himself  and  his  Court,  showing  tavoin-  and  counsel  to 
our  enei!iies.**    The  fourth        The  Pope  claims  to  be 
the  suzerain  of  all  estates  held  by  the  Church ;  these 
estates  held  in  mortmain  amount  to  one-third  of  the  realm. 
There  cannot  he  two  suzerains ;  the  Pope,  thereforei  for 
these  estates  is  the  King's  vassal ;  he  has  not  done  homage 
for  them ;  he  may  have  incurred  forfeiture.**  The  fifth 
was  more  subtle : — **  If  the  Pope  demands  this  money  as 
the  price  of  King  John's  absolution  it  is  flagrant  simony  : 
it  is  an  irreligious  act  to  say,  *I  will  absolve  you  on  pay- 
ment of  a  certaiu  annual  tribute but  the  King  pays 
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not  this  tax ;  it  is  wrung  from  the  poor  of  the  realm ;  to 
exact  it  is  an  act  of  avarice  rather  than  salutary  punish- 
ment   If  the  Pope  be  lord  of  the  realm,  he  may  at  any 

time  declare  it  forfeited,  and  grant  away  the  forfeiture.'* 
The  sixth  was  even  more  vigorous  in  his  retort:  —  "If  the 
reahn  he  the  Pope's,  what  right  had  he  to  alienate  it?  He 
has  traudulently  sold  it  tor  not  a  fifth  part  of  its  value. 
Moreover,  Christ  alone  is  the  suzerain ;  the  Pope  bein^ 
fallible  may  be  in  mortal  sin.  It  is  better,  as  of  old,  to 
hold  the  realm  immediately  of  Christ"  The  seventh 
boldly  denied  the  right  of  John  to  surrender  the  realm  : — 
**  He  could  not  grant  it  away  in  his  folly ;  the  whole,  the 
Iloyal  Charter,  signature,  >ea],  is  an  absolute  nullity." 
Wycliife  in  his  own  resolute  vimliLiition  of  resistance  to  the 
Pope's  claim  had  alluded  to  the  peril  which  himself  in- 
curred lest  he  should  be  deiained  at  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  incur  ecclesiastical  censure  and  loss  of  benefices.''  It 
cannot  be  known  how  far  this  act  or  the  character  of 
Wycliffe  influenced  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Borne  in 
his  appeal ;  but  after  some  delay  Canterbury  Hall  was 
adjudged  to  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  ;  WodehuU  was 
again  appointed  Master.^ 

Just  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  clearer  sign  and  an 

ti^viwA  ^^^^        popular  mind  had  hegun  to  look 

uL  with  jealousy  on  the  power  of  the  hierarchy.  In 
the  Parliament  of  1371  the  Commons  addressed  the  Crown 
Parliament  ^^^^  With  d  rcmoustrance  against  the  appointment  of 
StM^iSr*"'^  Churchmen  to  all  the  great  diginties  of  State, 
and  a  petition  Aat  laymen  might  be  chosen  for  those  secu- 
lar oflSces.  The  King  answered  that  he  would  consult 
with  bis  Council  on  the  matter.  The  connection  of  A\  y- 
cliffe  or  Wyclitfe's  opinions  with  this  movement  does 
not  appear,  or  how  far  Wycliffe  had  as  yet  urged  those 
principles  which  at  a  later  time  he  expressed  so  strongly. 
The  movement  was  generally  attributed  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  patron  of  Chaucer,  the  protector, 
as  will  soon  appear,  of  Wycliffe  against  the  hierarchy. 

"  Primo  ut  penonamca  sic  ad  Roma-  ^  Ric  hard  R-^npcr,  who  oupht  to  have 

nam  curiam  diffitnaatii*  et  agsravatia  stood  as  pructor  for  Wj'clilf(^»  did  Dot 

censuria  ab  eoelesuutieis  beiwndit  At  appear:  Iw  was  dwtercd  ooatomacioiis. 

privata.— Apud  Lewis,  p.  351,  where  JtMgemeiit  eeema  to  have  gone  byde* 

the  whole  may  be  read  at  length.  Ihnlt. 
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The  blow  was  aimed  principally  at  William  of  Wykehani, 
that  magnificent  Prelate,  who  from  the  surv  eyor  and  archi- 
tect of  the  King  (Windsor  owes  its  royal  splendour  to 

King  Edward),  had  become  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chan- 
cellor, and  at  the  ht  ad  of  all  affairs  of  State.  The  l)luw 
was  not  w  ithout  etfeet.  Wvkehain  ceasrd  tn  hi  Chancf  ilor : 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  resigned  the  treasnrership.  In  writ- 
ings of  which  the  date  is  doubtful,  Wycliffe  directly  in- 
veigfas  against  this  abuse : — Neither  prelates,  nor  doc- 
tors, priests  nor  deacons,  should  hold  secular  offices,  that 
is  those  of  chancery,  treasury,  privy-seal,  and  other  such 
temporal  oflfices  in  the  exchequer;  neither  be  stewards 
of  hinds,  nor  stewards  of  the  hall,  nor  clerks  of  the  kitchen, 
nor  clerks  ol  accounts ;  neither  l>e  occupied  in  any  secular 
office  in  lords*  courts,  more  especially  while  secular  men  are 
sufficient  to  do  such  offices."  In  another  passa^:e  there  is 
a  bitter  and  manifest  allusion  to  Wykebam: — Benefices, 
instead  of  being  bestowed  on  poor  clerks,  are  heaped  on  a 
kitchen  derk,  or  one  wise  in  building  castles,  or  in  worldly 
business.*^ 

Wyclitfe's  position  in  Oxford  was  not  lowered  by  his 
expulsion  from  the  Wardenship  of  Canterbury 
Hall.  He  became  Doctor,  Professor  of  Divinitv^ ;  oxioVd"  ' 
that  is,  as  Doctor  he  had  the  right  of  delivering  lectures 
on  theology.  From  the  public  chair  he  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  promulgating  his  own  views ;  we  know  not  how  far 
as  yet  from  the  intrepid  antagonist  of  the  Mendicants  he  had 
bea>me  the  open  adversary  of  the  wealthier  hierarchy; 
how  far  he  had  departed  from  the  established  creed.  We 
know  not  whether  \\  yelitF  h.ul  now  advaiiccd  bevond 
Oxford,  or  Oxford  advanced  as  far  as  Wycliffe.  from 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  morals,  profound  devotion,  un- 
doubted sincerity,  vigour,  and  original  eloquence,  much 
denunciation  against  the  altuses  of  the  time,  the  enormous 
pride^  wealth,  luxury,  loose  morals,  secular  pursuits  of  the 

*  Apod  Vanglian,  i.  312.  flee  another    ^me  ■erren  Ui«  Kinge.  and  Ui  Mlwr  tellen. 
sTnkin«r  passage  on  the  incompatifulity    In  the  Checkkere  and  Um  Chtmnetlrte, 
of  such  offices  with  ihoughtfulne**  about  lengynge  hU  detten, 

hetvenly  thlngi.   Pien  Plan^mui  ii  ^  *^  ^  WMdenioto^  w^rm 

gtrmig  on  this  grietwice  «f  the  higher  atmyes. 
CIctfjr : —  — Whitak«r's  Editioo,  p.  5. 
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higher  Clergy,  might  be  at  once  so  popular  and  bo  true, 
that  on  the  one  hand  a  formidable  host  of  partisans  might 
form  themselves  aromnd  the  dauntless  Professor,  while  on 

the  other  he  might  give  no  hold  for  specific  charges 
either  of  hostility  to  the  Cluirch  or  of  heretical  prav  ity. 
Tliere  w  as  a  wide  field  for  safe  freedom ;  his  enemies  in 
condemning  WycM'e  would  be  pleading  guilty  to  his 
charges. 

The  nomination  of  Wyeliffe  by  the  Crown  as  second  in 
a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Papal  Legate  at  Bruges,  in 
the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Pope,  shows  his  growing  importance,  his  high 

esteem  with  some  person  powerful  in  Parliament  and  at 
Court,  probalily  rFohn  of  Gaunt,  and  strong  confidence  in 
his  courage  and  al»ility/  That  the  Pope,  a  Pope  of  the 
high  character  and  rigour  of  Gregory  XL,  should  conde- 
scend to  negotiations  ou  such  subjects,  which  he  was  wont 
to  decide  by  fulminating  censures,  was  in  itself  a  sign  of 
change*  John  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  two  others,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  and  a  knight,  appeared  as  Edward*s  ambas- 
sadors at  Avignon.  They  complained  in  no  measured 
terms  of  the  Papal  interference  with  royal  patronage,  of 
provisors  and  reservations,  and  the  citations  ut  the  Kintr's 
sul)jects  in  the  Court  of  Rome."  The  Pope,  on  his  side, 
appealed  to  the  notorious  fact  that  the  Apostolic  Briefs 
were  not  permitted  to  be  published  in  England ;  that  his 
Nuncios  were  not  admitted  to  the  realm,  as  in  every  other 
kingdom  of  the  fidtihfid.  The  meeting  at  Bruges  was  to 
settle  those  differences  by  amicable  concession ;  the  Pope 
appointed  the  Bishops  of  Pampeluna  and  Sinigaglia  as  his 
ambassadorb.' 

During  these  disputes  between  the  Crown  of  England 
aud  the  Pope  throughout  the  reign  oi'  the  Edwards,  a  third 

'  Did  Edward  consider  Wyelilfe  to  the  Clergy.   On  th»  subject  the  Pope 

oomt'  up  to  the  Pope'g  description  of  the  was  forced  to  be  bold. 

ainhasMidors  ?   The  King  ought  to  send  *  'I'here  are  mauy  papers  of  lustnic- 

incu  "  clards  scientia  ac  laudaudee  virtu-  tions  to  the  Pupal  Coininitisiouei'^.  The 

ti8,etcanctApnideiiti4priBditM»ealtofes  meetiug  yos  appointed  for  St.  John 

jiistitiac,  sedulosque  pacis  et  concordiaj  Baptist  s  Day,  1374,  by  different  ad- 

zelatores."— MS.  B.  M.  May  1,  1S74.  iouruineuta  postponed  to  Easter,  1375. 

*  The  Kthop  of  Linoofn  h«d  been  It  took  plaoe  m  lulj.   AU  Buits  in  €be 

cited  to  Avignon  to  answer  for  impeding  meantime  were  suspended  In  the  Pi|isl 

the  collection  of  the  Pope's  aobeidy  from  as  in  the  Kin^^'s  courts. 
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party  had  besrun  to  intervene,  and  with  increasinir  w<-ic:ht. 
The  Parhament  were  determined  and  obstinate  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  burthens  imposed  on  the  kingdom  and  on  the 
Clergy  by  the  Papal  Court ;  and  they  were  strong,  as  repre* 
seutingthewillof  the  nation,  and  sure  that  their  resistance 
was  uot  disapproyed  by  the  King.  It  was  not  perhaps  the 
taxation  of  the  Clergy  to  which  they  were  go  resolutely  op- 
posed, so  much  as  the  contiimal  drain  of  specie,  which  was 
considered  as  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm,  and  was 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  prevented  by  the  bills  of  cxihanf^e, 
brought  into  use  chiedy  by  the  Lombard  and  Italian  bank- 
ers.°  The  old  grievance^  too,  still  offended  the  whole  realm, 
the  Clergy  as  well  as  the  people — the  possession  of  so  many 
of  the  most  wealthy  benences  by  foreigners,  some  of  whom 
had  never  entered  the  kingdom,  some  but  for  a  short  time ; 
most  were  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country. 
These  revenues  in  hard  muney  were  transmitted  to  Home 
or  to  Avignon,  to  be  spent  on  the  kixurics  ot  Cardinals  or 
Papal  favourites.  Parliament  with  one  indmnant  voice 
declared  the  surrender  of  the  realm  by  John  null  and  void, 
as  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  contrary  to  the 
King's  coronation  oath.  Both  estates,  Lords  and  Commons, 
asserted  their  determination  to  stand  by  the  King  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  Pope,'  Parliament  was  as  resolute 
airainst  the  other  abuse.  The  first  Statute  of  Provisors 
had  been  passed  in  the  reign  oi  l]d\\  ai  d  IJ  Twice  already 
ill  the  reign  of  Edw^ard  III.  wa<  this  law  re-enacted  with 
penalties  rising  one  above  aiKjther  in  severity.  It  was 
declared  that  the  Court  of  IJome  could  present  to  no 
bishopric  or  benefice  in  England.  Whoever  disturbed  a 
patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living  suffered  fine  and  ran- 
som to  the  King,  and  was  imprisoned  till  he  renounced 
the  provision.  To  cite  the  King  to  appear  in  the  Court 
of  Rome  was  highly  pciiai.''  Yet  ten  years  after  ^ 
arose  new  complaints,  embodied  in  an  address 

■  From  the  i^apal  Letteri*  (MS.  B.  M.j  6,  from  Sclden. 

may  be  gleaned  many  curious  partica-  ^  •')r>th  Fxlw.  I. 

lars  about  the  agency  of  theae  baoken,  '  25th  Edw.  III.  (1351);  27th  Edw. 

SienneM  and  Florentines.  III.  (1353);  dStU  Edw.  111.  (1363); 

*  40Ui  Edw.  III.  Blackstone,  iy.  c.  Blackitoiw,  iv.  c  tUL 
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of  the  Commons  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  provkions 
and  first-fruits.  The  King  answered  that  negotiations 
were  })roceeding  with  the  Pope  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  these  claims,  that  a  commission  of  the  Bishop  of 

Bangor  had  been  already  sent  to  Gregory  XI. — a  Pope 
whose  character  commaiuied  respect — in  Aviprnon.*  The 
new  comiiiib.-^ion,  in  which  Wycliffe  was  named,  proceeded 
in  the  next  year  to  meet  the  Papal  Legates  at  Bruges. 

Wyciitfe  was  at  Bruges  not  quite  two  months.^  The 
SiSlEionc  ^^'^"'^  conference  was  reported  to  Avignon* 

MSnvBiT"''  If  the  discussion  at  Bruges  had  any  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  negotiation,  nothing  could  be  finally  deter> 
mined  but  by  the  Pope  himself.  A  kind  of  compact  was 
at  lengili  made,  rather  a  suspension  of  arms  than  a  defini- 
AJtim  P^''^^'^-    The  l*ope  rev<ik((l  all  the  reserva- 

tions made  hv  Urban  V.,  his  predecessor,  which 
had  n(;t  taken  effect.  He  conhrmed  the  nominat  on  of  all 
presented  by  the  King  without  first-fruits.  The  benefices 
held  by  the  Cardinals  wwc  made  liable  to  the  repairs  of 
the  Church  and  the  buildings  belonging  thereunto.  He 
quashed  all  the  causes  pending  in  his  courts  on  the  subject 
of  Provisors.  On  his  side  the  King  remitted  all  the  fines 
incurred  under  the  three  Statutes  of  Provisors.  Thus  each 
might  seem  to  await  better  times  to  renew  his  claim.  The 
Pope  surrendered  no  right  of  future  reservation  or  provi- 

*  The  milder,  it  migbt  almost  be  sidd  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  instal  his 

the  niec'k,  tone  of  Givgory  XI.  siugu-  nephew  (Sept  20,  1.375).    There  is  a 

larly  contrasts  with  that  of  his  prede-  vcrv  curious  letter  addressed  to  William 

cetsors.  The  ArchbiBiiOprie  of  York  was  de  liOeuiiier  (qu.  I^rd  Latimer)  on  the 

a  Papal  reservation.   On  the  ▼acancy  iroprisoDment  of  Koger  de  Besnfort  mnd 

the  (^hapter  (forsaii  ignari  of  this)  another  nephew  of  his  own,  .lolm  <le 

elected  Alexander  Neville.    The  Pope  Bupe.    He  does  not  peremptorily  order 

lu»  the  jndgument  to  cede  the  point,  their  relente^  but  complains  thAt  they 

though  he  still  asserts  his  right.    He  are  ignoniinionsly  treated,  "  pi ii  tcr  nio- 

annuls  the  proceedings  of  the  Chapter,  rem  erga  uobile^"  and  only  implores 

but  nominates  Alexander  (April  14,  more  gentle  usage  in  their  behalf.— 

1874).     He  presents  his  nephew.  Ad-  May,  i376. 

hemar  de  Rape,  Provost  of  S. Saviour's  in  ^  The  accounts  in  the  Exchequer 

Utrecht,  to  tne  much-coveted  Archdea-  show  that  Wycliffe  was  absent  from 

conry  of  Canterbury  as  a  Tcterve.   But  July  97  to  Sept.  14, 137fi.   He  received 

his  fetter  to  the  King  is  no  stem  die-  GO/,  for  his  expenses  at  2U  shillings  a 

tate ;  it  is  a  prayer  for  the  royul  favour,  day:  for  passage  r.i,'.,  far  re-pas-^nge 

which  't»  most  powerful  in  such  affairs  42^.  Zd.,  quoted  in  Preface  to  Wyclitie'& 

(1374).   A  year  after  he  writes  to  the  Bihle,  Oxford,  p.  -rii. 
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sion/  Hie  prohibitory  Statutes,  with  all  their  formidable 
penalties^  remained  unrepealed.** 

Whatever  were  WycliflTes  services  at  Bruges,  or  his 
actions,  they  did  not  pass  unrewarded.    He  had  already 

exchaTi^:id  the  Rectoiyof  Fylingham  (in  tlie  Archdeaconry 
of  Stow e,  Diocese  of  Liiicohi)  for  that  of  Ludgcrsball, 
nearer  to  Oxford.  lie  now  received  from  tlu;  Crowii  the 
Prebend  of  Aust  in  Worcester,  and  the  Kectory,  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death,  of  Lutterworth. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  Edward  III.*s  reign,  the 
sad  and  gloomy  close  of  that  reign  of  splendour  and  glory,^ 
there  is  a  strange  collision  and  confusion  of  religious  and 
political  interests,  from  which  John  Wycliffe  emerges  now 
a  dangerous  and  dreaded  heresiarch.  Ti\<-  Good  i'arlia- 
ment  is  ejecting  from  the  administration  John  of  (xaunt, 
the  favourer  of  thr  new  opinions,  and  filling  the  eouncil  of 
the  King  with  High  Churchmen  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
presenting  petitions  against  the  abuse  of  the  l^^^^al  power, 
such  as  might  have  been  drawn  by  Wycliffe  hnnself. 
Wycliffe  is  arraigned  for  perilous  doctrines  before  the 
Bishop  of  London,  openly  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt* 
John  of  Gaunt  is  almost  the  victim  of  popular  fury,  which 
ill  a  shdi  t  time  after  appears  as  violently  espousing  the 
causi  (tt  Wycliffe.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  find  the 
clue  to  guide  us  through  this  intricate  labyrinth.  The 
nation,  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tion represented  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  under  the 
influence  of  two  strong  passions.    The  strongest  and  the 

I>redominant  was  that  of  deep  attachment  and  veneration 
or  the  Black  Prince,  the  chivalrous  hero  of  the  French 
wars.  The  only  blot  on  his  fame  was  his  cruelty'  in  those 
wars,  to  them  no  way  odious.  The  Black  Prince  had 
led  a  King  captive  through  the  streets  of  London ;  he  had 

•  Yet  l>oth  the  archbishoprics,  the  Scotid. — Walsinghani,  336. 

bishopric&y  and  rich  abbeys  coutinuetl  lu  the  year  1390  (Rich.  11.  15)  the 

frequently  to  be  nominated  to  by  the  GofOinons  extorted  the  renewal  of  the 

Pope.  He  ceased  only  \u  rrcneral  to  pro-  Statute  of  Pfovieora  in  the  strongest 

mote  foreioaers,  i,  e.  eodem  anno  Papa  termi, 

tranatnlit  domfaram  Thomas  ArondeU  *  **  And  tomw^i  fitaed  farm,     Mittode  be. 

Episc.  Eiien.  ad  Archiepiscop.  Eborac.  hind"— f -my. 

Alexaiidro  Neville  proditore  et  susur-  *  The   barbarous  massacre  at  Li* 

loue  translato  ad  Episcop.  S.  Andrete  iu  uiogeb. 
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not  only  p:lutted  the  Euglish  pride  with  glory,  he  had  w  on 
all  hearts  by  his  affability,  his  generous,  gracious  and  noble 
demeanour.  He  was  the  model  of  perfect  chivalry.  The 
love  of  the  Black  Prince  became  jealousy,  almost  hatred, 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  supposed  to  be  his  rivah  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  while  they  were  trembling  with  too  well-grounded 
apprehensions  for  the  waning  life  of  their  idol,  was  thought 
to  be  brooding  over  more  sinister  schemes  of  ambition. 
Their  second  passion  was  the  old  steady  determination  to 
emancipate  the  realm  from  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  power, 
with  some  growing  jealousy  of  the  native  hierarchy. 

Edward  III.  was  almost  in  his  dotage,  absolutely 
governed,  it  was  believed,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Latimer 
his  partisan  ihe  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  Alice  Perrers, 
who  had  not  only  infatuated  the  old  man  as  a  mistress, 
but  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him  by  forbidden 
sorceries.  Dark  rumours  were  abroad  that  John  ufCraunt 
designed  to  supplant  the  yuuug  liichard  of  liourdeaux  on 
the  demise  of  his  father.  So  nuich  was  he  hated  that 
credence  was  given  to  a  wild  story  (attributed,  falsely  no 
doubt,  to  William  of  Wykeham)  that  John  of  Gaunt  was 
but  a  supposititious  child,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  woman,  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  a  dead  daughter  of  the  King.  The 
Black  Prince,  sinking  into  mortal  languor,  seemed  to  rally 
with  a  father's  energy  to  maintain  the  imperilled  rights  of 
his  infant  son.  On  his  party  were  the  powerful  Church- 
men, Courtenay  Bishop  of  London,  and  Wykeham  of  Win- 
chester. But  the  most  intrepid  and  useful  partisan  was 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
De  la  Mare  was  steward  of  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
second  ^deceased)  son  of  Edward  III.  From  the  Earl 
of  Marcn  sprang  the  House  of  York,  hereafter  to  wrest 
the  crown  from  the  Lancastrian  lineage  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
TheOooii  Pailiament,  for  the  first  time  led  by  the  Com- 
mons,  demanded  the  disnussai  of  the  King's  ad- 
visers (against  whose  maladministration  of  the  realm  they 
presented  grievous  complaints),  and  that  ten  or  twelve 
Prelates  and  Peers  should  be  called  to  the  royal  Council : 
at  the  head  of  this  Council  were  the  Churchmen,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester. The  new  Council  assumed  its  powers.*  Latimer) 
John  Lord  Neville,  Sur  Bichard  Stafford,  were  ignomini* 
OQsly  dismissed ;  Alice  Ferrers  was  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  and  banishment,  firom  approaching  the  Court. 
Popular  sympathy  denominated  this  assembly  "the  Good 
Parliament."  But  these  political  measures  were  not  their 
only  acts.  A  petrtlon  was  presented  Iroiii  which  it  ujiiLrlit 
Seem  that  in  their  view  the  Statutes  of  Provisurs  had  been 
altogether  inefficient  The  taxes  paid  to  the  Church  of 
Bonie  amounted,  they  averred,  to  **  five  times  as  much  as 
those  levied  by  the  King ;  the  Pope  disposed  of  the  same 
bishoprics  by  reservations  four  or  five  times,  and  received 
each  time  the  first-fruits."^  "  The  brokers  of  the  sinful 
city  of  Ituiiic  promoted  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy 
caitiffs  to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  marks,  while 
the  poor  and  learntd  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  80 
decays  sound  learning.  They  present  aliens,  who  neither 
see  nor  care  to  see  their  parishicmers,  despise  God*s  service, 
convey  away  the  treasure  of  the  reahn,  and  arc  worse 
than  Jews  or  Saracens.  God  gave  his  sheep  to  the  Pope 
to  be  pastured,  not  shorn  and  diaven  ;  lay  patrons  are  by 
his  example  urged  to  sell  their  benefices  to  mere  brutes,  as 
Christ  was  sold  to  the  Jews.  The  l^ope's  revenue  from 
England  alone  is  larger  than  that  of  any  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  Popc*s  collector  and  other  strangers  have 
au  office  in  London,  from  whence  are  betrayed  the  secrets 
of  the  realm;  the  collector  remits  yearly  to  the  Pope 
20,000  marks,  sometimes  more."  The  Commons  insist 
on  the  immediate  discharge  of  these  traitorous  and  dan- 
gerous strangers*  They  appear  to  adopt  a  return  made 
of  the  Crown  Benefices  held  by  aliens.  The  Cardinal  of 
S.  Sabina  held  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield  with  annexed 
Prebends,  worth  580  marks  and  20l. ;  the  Cardinal  of  S. 
Prassede  had  tor  twenty-six  years  held  the  Deanery  of 
Salisbury,  which  he  never  saw,  worth  254/.,  and  many 
valuable  benefices  annexed  to  it;  the  Cardinal  of  S. 

B  See  in  Lowth's  William  of  Wjke-  nientnry  History.    Comptre  it  with 

ham  the  names  of  the  Council.  Wycliffe's  Tiews, 

See  the  petitiou  in  the  Parlia* 
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Angelo  the  Deanery  of  York,  worth  400^,  with  many  other 
Prebends ;  others  were  Archdeacons  of  Canterbury  (the 
richest  benefice  io  England  after  the  Bishoprics),  of 
Suffolk,  of  York,  of  Darham ;  others  possessed  Prebends 

and  various  preferments.  They  received  besides  that  the 
20,000  marks  a  year.* 

The  remedies  the  Commons  proposed  were  the  re-enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  the  Statute  of  Pro  visors  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  They  demand^  that  no  foreign  proctor 
or  collector  of  the  Pope  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
England  under  pun  of  life  and  hmb ;  any  Englishman 
residing  at  Borne  in  such  oflBce  to  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalty. 

The  Good  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  before  its  disso- 

jmy  im.  ^^^^^^  Black  Prince  had  died  John  of 
(jaunt  resumed  the  administration.  The  Council 
was  ignoniiiiiously  dismissed;  Alice  Perrers  w^as  by  the 
bedside  of  the  Kinu:,  now  worn  out  with  age,  inhrnuty, 
and  sorrow.  The  Earl  of  March  was  ordered  to  Calais^ 
under  the  honourable  pretext  of  surveying  the  castle  and 
town.  He  surrendered  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  by 
which  John  of  Gaunt  bought  the  support  of  the  Lord 
Percy,  one  of  the  Council.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  Nottingham  Castle.  William  of 
wuitamof  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  impeached 
wykaham.  eight  articles  of  maladministration,  amounting 
to  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason.''  The  temporalities  of 
the  see  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  excepted  from  an  act  of  grace 
issued  on  account  of  the  Jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward.  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  further  indignity  (his  tcm}>oralities  being 
escheated),  no  writ  was  issued  to  Wykehani  as  a  peer. 
But  he  was  MinHuoiied  to  Convocation.  In  Convocation, 
William  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  rose  and  moved 
that  no  subsidy  should  be  granted  till  justice  was  done  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Convocation  took  the 
.aflhir  up  with  a  high  hand.   It  was  an  infiringement  on 

'  The  report,  which  is  rery  cwrio^is    qtiaries,  is  in  Fox,  i.  p.  660* 
and  interesting  to  ecclesiastical  aati-      ^  Lowth,  p.  113. 
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die  jurifldiction  of  Holy  Church.   The  King,  or  rather  the 

King's  Court,  treated  remonstrance  and  petition  with  con- 
tempt   The  timid  Archbishop  Whittlesey  tried  in  vain  to 
mediate.    The  Bishop  of  Winchester  caine  to  his  palace 
in  South wark,  and  took  his  seat  in  Convocation  with  loud 
applause.    Parliament  was  dissolved,  as  well  as  Feb.tt. 
Conyocation,  without  any  reconciliation.     The  Mmtt, 
Kiogf  under  the  influence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  attempted  to 
divert  ilie  popular  mind  by  granting  the  temporalities  of 
Winchester  to  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  now  Prince  of 
Wales  and  proclaimed  heir-aj)i)arent  to  the  Crown. 
•    But  before  the  death  of  Edwurd,  aliiiost  his  lust  act," 
whether  to  propitiate  Heaven,  or  still  but  as  a  j^&xh.c^ 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  was  the 
restitution  of  these  temporalities  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.*^    It  was  under  a  condition  which  shows  the  vast 
opulence  of  that  Prelate.   He  was  to  furnish  three  ships 
of  war,  with  fifty  men-at-arms  and  fifty  archers  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  at  the  wages  paid  by  the  King  ;  if  the 
expedition  was  not  undertaken,  tne  amount  which  this  army 
would  cost.** 

Wvciitfe,  exact] V  at  this  time,  between  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  Parliament  and  the  death  of  the  King,  wyciitrr  at 
appears  summoned  to  answer  at  St.  Paul's  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
tor  opinions  deserving  ecclesiastical  censure.    Of  the 

Secinc  charges  on  this  occasion  nothing  is  known ;  though 
ey  may  be  conjectured  from  those  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  and  afterwards  brou^^ht  against  him  by  the  Papal 
mandate.  Wycliffe  stood  before  the  tribunal,  but  not 
alone,  lie  was  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  the 
Lord  Percy,  now  Earl  Marshal.  There  was  an  immense 
throng  to  witness  this  exciting  spectacle ;  Wycliffe  could 
not  make  his  way  throu^.  The  Earl  Marshal  assumed 
the  authority  of  his  office  to  compel  the  crowd  to  recede. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  no  doubt  indignant  at  the  un- 
looked  lor  appearance  of  the  Kubles,  resented  this  exercise 

*  June  18.  Kiug  Edward  died  June  made  a  valuable  preiieut  U>  Alice  Per* 
SI.  rcn. 

•  Dr.  Liligard  layi  (note)  that  he      •  huwih,  146. 
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of  the  Earl  Marshars  power  in  his  church.  He  haughtily 
declared  that  if  he  had  known  how  Percy  would  act» 
he  would  haye  inhibited  his  entrance  into  die  Cathedral. 

The  Duke  of*  Lancaster  in  his  pride  rejoined  that,  despite 
the  Bishop,  the  Earl  Marshal  >vould  use  the  authority 
necessary  to  maintain  order.  They  reached  with  diffi- 
culty the  Court  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  Earl  Marshal 
demanded  a  seat  for  WyclifFe.  He  had  many  things  to 
answer,  he  needed  a  aoft  seat."  ^^It  is  contrary,*' an- 
swered Coortenay,  ^'to  law  and  reason  that  one  cited 
before  his  Ordinary  should  be  seated/'  Fierce  words 
ensued  between  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Bishop.  The 
3)nke  of  Lancaster  taunted  the  family  ])ri(le  of  Courteiiay. 
Tlie  Bishop  replied  with  specious  huiuility,  "  that  he 
trnsted  not  in  man,  but  in  God  alone,  who  would  give 
him  boldness  to  speak  the  truth."  Lancaster  was  over- 
heard, or  thought  to  be  overheard,  as  if  he  threatened  to 
drag  the  Bishop  out  of  the  church  bv  the  hair  of  his  head. 
The  populace  were  inflamed  by  the  msidt  to  the  Bishop, 
the  insult  to  the  City  of  London.  The  privileges  of  the 
City  were  supposed  to  be  menaced  by  the  Earl  Marshars 
assumption  of  authority  within  the  jnrisdiction  oi  the  Lord 
Mayor.P  A  wild  tumult  began.  The  proceedings  were 
broken  up  :  Wyclitie,  who  all  along  had  stood  silent,  re- 
tired. Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  had  doubtless 
suflScient  force  to  protect  their  persons.  But  throughout 
the  City  the  populace  arose;  they  attacked  John  of 
Gaunt's  magnificent  palace,  the  Savoy ;  his  arms  were 
reversed  like  those  of  a  traitor.  The  palace,  but  for  the 
Bishop  of  London,  would  have  been  burned  down.  A 
luckless  clenrynian,  mistaken  for  the  Karl  Marshal,  \\as 
brutally  murdered.  The  Duke  to  K(  nnington,  where 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  residing  with  her  young  son. 
The  rioters  were  appeased  by  a  message  from  the  Princess : 
but  they  demandetl  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Peter  de  la  Mare  should  have  their  fair  and  immediate 
inquest  before  their  peers,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 

^'  Lancaster  was  afterwards  accused  power  should  be  current  in  the  City  as 

of  a  design  to  abolish  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  other  imrts  of  the  kingdom.  Lan- 

and  to  ^point  a  captain  undvr  the  caster  did  turD  out  t hi' Loi^  Mayor  aud 

Crown;  aiid  that  tlie  £arl  Manhal't  Aldemen  and  appoint  othors. 
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laud.  It  is  difficult  not  to  trace  some  latent  though  obscure 
connection  between  the  persecution  of  William  of  Wyke« 
«  ham  and  the  proceedings  aga  i  nst  John  Wycliife.^  It  was  the 

inevitable  collision  between  the  old  and  the  new  opinions. 
Wykehani,  the  splendid,  munificent,  in  character  blameless 
Prelate,  was  wise  enouirh  in  devote  his  vast  riches  to  the 
promotion  of  learning,  and  by  the  ioundation  of  noble  col- 
legesy  was  striving  to  continue  the  spell  of  the  hierarchical 
power  over  the  human  mind.  Wycliffe,  seeing  the  more 
common  abuse  of  that  wealth  by  Prelates  of  baser  and 
more  sordid  worldliness,  sought  the  interests  of  Christ^s 
religion  in  the  depression,  in  the  abrogation,  of  the  me- 
diaeval hierarchy.  The  religious  annals  of  England  may 
well  be  proud  of  both. 

The  accession  of  liichard  II.  shook  the  overweening 
power  of  John  of  Gaunt.    The  first  act  under  the  new 
reign  was  the  full  and  ample  pardon  of  W ykeham,  hurried 
through,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
Peter  de  la  Mare  was  released  from  Nottingham  Castle ; 
Lancaster  condescended  to  pay  humble  court  to  the  City  of 
Loudon.   Henceforth,  John  of  Gaunt  is  the  less  avowed  and 
open  supporter  of  WyclifTe.   It,  indeed,  John  of  Gaunt  had 
anv  real  love  of  Christian  liberty  and  trutii,  he  hnd  erreater 
love  of  power.    Yet  on  the  accession  of  Richard  ap])ears 
the  same  conflict  of  opinions  as  under  the  Good  Parlia- 
ment.   The  King's  Jmnisters  and  his  Parliament  looked 
with  greedy  eyes  on  a  considerable  treasure  levied  on  the 
realm^  which  they  knew  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope's 
agents  or  bankers.    They  determined  to  seize  it  and  ap- 
propriate it  to  the  pul)lic  service.    But  they  were  desirous 
to  obtain  legal  sanction  for  this  course.    It  is  j)robable 
that  among  the  authorities  to  which  they  appealed  was  the 
University  of  Oxford.    It  was  either  the  function,  or  im- 
posed on  Wycliffe  by  the  University,  or  he  was  chosen  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Grown,  well  knowing  the  bias  of  his 
opinions^  to  frame  the  answer.   In  that  answer,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  declared  boldly  that  the  necessities  of  the 
nation  have  the  first  and  paramount  claim  to  all  moneys 
raised  within  the  realm.    He  sheltered  himself  with  much 

Lewis,  p.  81.  Stowe'e  Chronicle. 
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iDgenuify  under  the*  alUvenerated  name  of  St  Bernard, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
proclaiming  the  opinion  of  that  Sain^  that  Eogenius  III. 
could  pretend  to  no  secular  dominion  as  like  successor  of 

St.  Peter.' 

Iiiibrmation  diirinp:  this  interval  liad  been  laid  at  Avig- 
i-opc  order*  ^Ott  agalnst  the  opinioiis  ul  WyclifFe.  The  Pope, 
JSw^.  Gregory  XI.,  despatched  his  Bulls  to  England  : 
ciiffe.  three  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Simon  of  Sudbury  and  other  Bishops;  one  to  the  King; 
one  to  the-University  of  Oxford,  commanding  inquiry  into 
the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Wycliffe*  The  Prelates  are  to 
investigate  the  trudi  of  the  allegations ;  if  true  to  commit 
to  gaul  and  obtain  the  confession  of  Wycliffe,  and  to  trans- 
mit the  same  to  Rome.  Should  they  not  be  able  to  appre- 
hend liiiii,  tlu  y  are  to  cite  him  to  appear  betore  the  Pope. 
The  King  is  exhorted  to  render  all  assistance  to  the  afore- 
said Prelates.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  commanded  to 
prohibit  the  teaching  any  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
Wycliffe  in  his  detestable  madness,  to  apprehend  him  and 
to  deliver  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  University  treated  the  Bull 
hardly  with  cold  respect;  they  debated  whether  they 
should  receive  it :  so  far  they  condescended,  but  for  the 
execution  of  its  mandate  they  took  no  measures  whatever. 
The  opinions  charged  against  Wycliffe  were  entirely  against 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  yet  he  is  not  accused  of  de- 
parting from  the  creed  of  the  Church :  they  are  the 
opinions  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Gaudun,  the 
defenders  of  the  temporal  monarchy  against  the  Pope; 
they  are  denounced  as  subversive  of  civil  as  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  Archbishop,  Sudbury,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  to  cite  John  Wycliite  to  appear  in  the  Church  of 
Wycliffe  at  St  Paul  to  answer  for  his  errors.  Wycliffe  ap- 
peared  not  at  St.  Paul's,  but  at  Lambeth.  He  had 
no  longer  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Maitehal  at  his  side,  but 
a  more  formidable  array  of  partisans,  the  populace.  Among 
these  were  citizens  of  London,  now  that  their  privileges 

'  Fox,  i.  384. 
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■were  not  threatened,  on  the  side  of  the  Reformer.*  They 
forced  their  way  into  the  chapel ;  their  menacing  looks 
and  gestures  affrighted  the  Prelates.  In  the  midst  of 
their  alarm  arrived  Sir  Lewis  Cliftm),  in  the  name  of  the 

Princess  of  Wales,  now  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
prohibiting  the  Bishops  from  any  further  }>ruceeding 
against  Wycliffe.  The  indignant  historian  is  hitter  upon 
their  weakness.  *'  They  were  as  reeds  shaken  by  the 
wind,  became  soft  as  oil  m  their  speech,  to  the  discredit  of 
their  own  dignity,  and  the  degradation  of  the  Church. 
Panic^ricken  they  were,  as  men  that  hear  not,  as  those  in 
whose  mouth  is  no  reproof."  * 

Eighteen  articles  tiad  been  exhibited,  probably  sent 
from  England  to  the  Pope,  by  the  Pope  back  to  England, 
as  the  definite  charges  against  the  Iveformer.  Wycliffe 
drew  up  three  replies  to  these  articles.  One  he  delivi  rnl 
to  the  Papal  Delegates;  one  more  brief  was  intended,  it 
should  seem,  for  general  circulation.  The  third  was  in 
Latin,  a  fierce  recrimination  on  a  nameless  assailant,  whom 
he  calls  the  motley  doctor."  The  first  and  the  more 
fiill  is  calm,  cautious,  guarded ;  yet  on  some  of  the  more 
momentous  questions  significant  enough.  To  the  first  five 
charges,  which  turn  on  subtle  and  scliolastic  points  (Wy- 
cliffe was  no  contemptible  Schoolman),  he  is  subtle  and 
scholastic.  In  the  later  articles  two  great  princly)les  trans- 
pire without  disguise  :  1,  That  the  projperty  oi'  the  Church 
18  not  inalienable,  indefeasible,  may  be  forfeited  if  it  be 
not  applied  to  its  proper  use,  and  that  it  is  for  the  tem- 
poral power  to  enforce  that  forfeiture ;  2,  That  spiritual 
powers  of  censure,  excommunication,  absolution,  are  not 
absolute  and  unconditional,  but  depend  for  their  validity, 
and  will  be  ratified  by  God,  only  if  uttered  or  promulgated 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  God.  Wycliffe  de- 
clares his  resolution  by  God  s  grace  to  be  a  sincere  church- 

*  There  is  a  siuffular  instance  of  the  exposed  them  to  public  derision,  openly 

progress  of  WycUW*  opinions.    Tbe  aiiertiiig  that  he  was  oomi;ened  to  this 

Msyor  of  London,  Johnof  Nordiampton,  set  of  aathority  bj  the  remissness  of  the 

like  his  puritanical  successors  in  later  clergy,  who  for  money  wonld  connive  at 

days,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  tbe  any  debauchery,  audeveu  sell  licenses  for 

clergy,  took  Sie  morals  of  the  City  under  incestuous  marriages^— Pox,  ut  snpni. 
bis  own  care.    He  arrested  a  number      *  Wnlginghftin. 
of  loose  women,  cat  off  their  hair,  and 
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man,  he  by  no  means  declines  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church ;  he  is  prepared  to  deliver  his  opinions  in  writing^ 
he  is  ready  to  defend  them  to  death.   They  are  formed 

from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  from  holy  doctors ;  if  they 
are  proved  adverse  to  the  faith  he  is  ready  and  willing  to 
retract  them."  2\\>Lliing  further  was  done,  beyond  an  in- 
junction to  WycMe  to  keep  silence^  lest  he  should  mislead 
the  ignorant. 

The  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XI^  as  it  annulled  the 
authority  held  by  the  Prelates,  estopped  all  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  Schism  which  followed  was  not  likely  to 
re-establish  the  awe  of  the  Pope  in  minds  which  had  either 

shaken  it  off,  or  were  ready  to  shake  it  off.  WyclifFe  sent 
out  a  tract  on  the  Schism  of  the  Church. 

Wycliffe  is  now  the  head  of  a  sect;  he  becomes  nmrc 
wyciimtc  and  more  the  antagonist  of  the  hierarchy;  as  yet 
Tcacb«r>.  ^^jy  ^j.'  higher  and  wealthier  dignitaries^  more 
immediately  threatened  by  his  democratic  views  as  to 
their  temporalities ;  and  of  the  more  sagacious  divines,  who 
might  discern  how  rapidly  and  bow  far  such  a  mind,  once 
released  from  the  yoke  of  the  ancient  theology,  would  break 
loose  from  the  estahlished  opinions.  He  apjitars  not  as 
yet  to  be  an  object  ui  alarm  or  unpopularity  with  the  lower 
c](■rti^' ;  Oxford  has  not  repudiated  him.  But  lie  is  now 
organising  a  kind  of  Order  of  his  own,  who  travel  through 
the  land,  preaching,  where  favoured  by  the  clergy,  in  tiie 
churches,  elsewhere  in  the  highways  and  market-places. 
These  itinerant  teachers  vied  with  and  supplanted  the 
Mendicant  Orders  in  popolarity.  How  they  were  main- 
tained appears  not ;  probably  they  were  content  with  hos- 
pitable entertainment,  with  food  and  lodtcinii.  Sueh  was 
tile  distinction  drawn  by  Wycliffe  belwt  t  n  our  liord  and 
his  Apostles  and  the  sturdy  beggars  whom  he  anathema- 
tised, and  whose  mode  of  exaction  is  so  humorously  de- 
scribed by  Chaucer.  There  is  always  a  depth  of  latent 
religiousness  in  the  heart  of  the  common  people,  and  these 

^  Dr.  T/wifrard  and  Dr.  Vaughan  differ  polemic  and  personal  tract ,  the  other  a 

as  to  the  time  of  publication  of  these  calm  and  Uelibejrate  repl^  before  a  public 

writings.   It  appean  to  me  that  there  judicatttre.  IseenoeTaiioiiortifDiditT, 

is  no  certain  evidence  on  the  point ;  nor  nothin^r  bvyoml  ordinary  diaeretioii|  in 

is  it  material.   The  more  violent  \ra«  a  WycUlie's  (XiuducU 
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men  spoke  with  simplicity  and  earnestness  the  plainer 

truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  The  no- 
velty, and  no  doubt,  the  hnld  attacks  on  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  the  a\viiiltit'»s  ui  the  truths  now  first  presented  in  their 
naked  iurni  oi'  words,  shook,  thrilled,  enthralled  the  souls 
of  men,  most  of  whom  were  entirely  without  iustruc- 
lion,  the  best  content  with  the  symbolic  teaching  of  the 
ritual. 

WycliflPe  has  now  begun  at  least  his  great  work,  the 
Complete  English  Version  of  (he  Scriptures,  and  Twiation 

as  this  work  proceeds,  it  more  entirely  engrosses 
his  mind,  and  assurncs  its  place  as  the  sole  authority  tor 
reliLrious  belief.  It  iiuist  have  been  sent  out  and  widely 
proiiiulgated  in  ditl'erent  portions,  or  it  could  not,  before 
the  days  of  printing*  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  po- 
pular mind  as  to  give  ground  to  the  bitter  complaint  of 
one  of  Wycliffe*s  adyersaries,  that  laymen  and  women  who 
oould  read  were  better  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  than 
the  most  lettered  and  intelligent  of  the  Clergy.* 

JJut  as  Wvcliffe  advanced  in  more  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Writings,  as  In  his  own  work  of  translation,  and 
the  translations  of  his  coadjutors,  he  became  more  iully 
acquainted  with  the  Bible,  he  began  to  question  not  only 
the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Hierarchy,  but  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  is  now  examining 
and  rejecting  with  deliberate  determination  the  ma- 
terialism  of  the  vulgar  Transubstantiation.  He  is  be- 
come not  merely  a  dreaded  and  dangerous  Reformer,  but, 
according  to  the  dominant  creed,  a  daring  and  detested 
heresiarch.  It  might  almost  seem  that  Rome  was  in  the 
conspiracy  against  her  own  power  and  sacred  authority. 

This  very  year,'*  writes  Walsingham  (a  high  Papalist, 
who  not  the  less  dwells  with  honest  energy  on  the  vcniality 
of  the  Court  of  Borne),  "  came  the  Cardinal  di  S.  Prassede 
into  England,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  the  £mperor*s 
sister  with  the  King,  and  to  drain  the  realm  of  its  wealth. 
The  whole  kingdom  poured  out  U)  him,  for  there  was  no 

'    Uudc  per  ipsum  fit  valgarc       ricis  admudum  litcratis  et  bene  mtelli- 
mgii  apertiim  nieb  tt  muTieribiit  gentibas."— Knighton,  p.  2644. 
lc;ger»  cciCTtibn^  qnmin  tolet  esie  de- 
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grace  which  he  would  not  sell,  none  which  he  would  grant 
without  money ;  he  told  indulgences,  formerly  reserv^  by 

the  Pope  to  himself,  lor  two  years,  for  three  years,  excoin- 
inunications,  absolutions,  commutations  for  pilgrimages. 
At  length,  his  men  grew  wanton  iu  their  avarice  *,  they  dis- 
dained silver,  would  take  nothing  but  gold  :  he  carried  oflF 
in  his  bags  more  than  a  year's  taxes  of  the  realm."  ^ 

At  this  time  also  broke  out  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commons :  six  counties  at  least — Kent,  Essex,  Hertford, 
Norfolk,  Suflfolk,  Cambridge — were  in  furious  revolt- 
Wat  Tyler  and  his  rude  Kentish  peasantry  were  in  pos- 
session ol  London.    Among  other  noble  victims,  t\w  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  been  cruelly  put  to  (kalh  on 
Tower  Hill/   The  resolution  of  the  young  King,  the  bold- 
ness of  Walworth  the  Mayor  of  Londou,  seem  to  have 
saved  the  whole  realm  from  anarchy,  the  upper  orders  from 
massacre  and  ruin.    This  outburst  had  no  connection  with 
religion.    It  was  a  political  and  social  insurrection;  it 
had  its  immediate  origin  in  a  heavy  all-burthenitig  tax, 
levied  in  a  manner  to  awaken  all  the  most  ardent  and 
generous  feelings  of  the  people.    Men  have  borne  every 
oppression,  but  have  been  maddened  beyond  control  by 
insults  to  their  wives  and  daughters.    The  })opular  fury 
was  not  against  the  sacerdotal  order :  it  was  against  the 
judges,  the  lawyers,  the  jurymen.   Thev  did  not  doom  to 
ruin  the  churches  or  the  monasteries^  but  the  courts  of 
law :  they  would  destroy  all  the  archives  of  the  realm,  pro- 
bably esteeming  them  mere  rolls  and  records  of  taxation. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  special  object  of  hatred — 
Lancaster  the  patron  of  Wycliffe.     They  burned  bis 
splendid  palaee  ifi  the  Savoy.    It  was  not  as  Ar(  ]il)i^lio]i, 
but  as  Chancellor,  that  they  murdered  JSimon  of  Sudbury, 
as  one  who  had  called  them    shoeless  ribalds,*'  and  urged 
no  concession.  They  beheaded  him  as  a  false  traitor  to  the 

"  Walsingham,  p.  246.  projecissc,  UDOMtie  assistentinni  dircrcf, 
'  The  Monk  of  St.  Deng's  was  in  Solas  iu  regno  Francis  ahhoiuiiiubiliora 
London  «t  tliif  time.  **  Michi  cansun  ftttnim  et  in  breri,  hoe  eolnm  siibjuDxi, 
Ecclesioc  nostre  in  hoc  regno  promoventi  absit  ut  Gallis  continuata  fidelitas  tanio 
(had  S,  Denys  ??till  i)rnj><'rty  in  En^-  monstrr)  <l*-f<»nm'tnr."  This  is  a  sin- 
laud?)  cum  iudiguauter  uiidtrcm  ipsa  die  gular  iilustrutiuu  ut  the  public  feeling. 
perviUe  bivia  iwus  Archiepiscopi  capod  ^P.  184. 
eaeratntn  plebem  pedibus  bne  illucqne 
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Commous  and  to  the  reahn."  At  St  Albans,  at  Edmouds- 
bury,  at  Wakingham,  it.was  the  villains  demanding  manu- 
missioii  from  their  lords,  not  WyclifTc's  disciples  despoiling 
ix»8e8sioDeT8.  Not  indeed  that  such  insurrectionists  were 
likely  to  look  with  much  respect  on  the  exorbitant  wealth 
of  the  clergy.  Some  proclaimed  that  no  taxes  were  to  he 
paid  till  the  whole  Church  property  was  confiscated  and 
expended* 

No  popular  insurrection,  in  truth,  can  take  place  without 
stirnng  up  all  the  dregs  of  society ;  all  the  turbulent,  the 
designing,  the  political  and  religious  fanatics  are  then  in 
their  element.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  rebels  was  to 
break  open  the  gaols.  From  the  prison  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  came  forth  John  Ball,  who^  years  before 
AVycliffe  had  been  heard  of,  had  promulgated  among  the 
humblest  clasvses  the  wildest  levelling  doctrines.  He  was 
a  relisrious  deiiiagos^uo  of  the  lowest  order;  his  tenets  are 
contamed  in  the  old  popular  rhyme,  When  Adam  delved 
and  £ve  span,  Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  "  He  had 
been  seiaed  and  imprisoned ;  imprisonment  was  not  likely 
to  soften  his  fierce  temper.  His  release  by  a  violent  and 
victorious  mob  of  peasants  would  offer  too  tempting  oppor- 
tunities  for  vengeance  on  his  persecutors,^  and  stimulate 
and  seciii  to  justiiy  the  proj)aj^atiQU  of  his  tenets  to  the 
utfVKi^L**  Nor  was  John  Ball  alone ;  there  were  others 
who  niiDLrltd  up  doctrines  of"  social  and  religious  anarchy. 
The  confession  of  Jack  Straw  is  that  of  one  of  the  Frati- 
celli.  He  looked  forward  to  the  glorious  time  when  the 
Mendicants  should  possess  the  whole  earth.''  Walsingham 
accuses  the  Mendicants  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
insurrection.  Jack  Straw's  confession  was  obtamed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  promised  not  pardon,  but 

•  Knigliton.     Vvcni  thf*  account  of  Compare  the  acoooiit  of  John  Ball  in 

Sadbunr's  death  iu  Godwiu.    He  was  a  Lewis,  p.  22d»  &o» 

imiii  of  great  eloquenoe,  wul  died,  it  li  *  There  is  tn  iDhibition  by  Areh* 

saiil.  imploring  pardon  ou  his  enemies,  bishop   Islip  against  the  Mendicants, 

Walsingham.    He  was  a  monk  of  issued  at  the  same  time  with  that  against 

St.  Albans.    His  account  of  the  revolt  John  Ball.— Wilkins,  iii.64,  5,  a.d.  1366, 

agUDst  the  abbot  it  vrolix  ud  eorious.  There  is  another  denunciation  of  John 

Kniirhtou  says  tnat  some  proposed  Ball  by  Arcbbishq[»  Sttdbiizy,  April  81, 

to  make  John  Ball  their  Archbishop  of  1381. 

Cbaterimry.  Waa  John  Ball  present  at  *  '*  Soli  Meodicastei  Tixiaaeat  ia 

the  beheading  of  Sudbury,  and  so  wreak-  tenA." 
ing  Tengeaace  for  his  impriaonment? 
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to  pay  for  masses  for  his  soul:  he  was  joined  in  this 
posthumous  benevolence  by  other  charitable  citizens. 
This  insurrection,  nevertheless,  had  two  fatal  conse- 
Kffcctflon  quenees  to  Wycliffe  and  to  his  tenets.  All  re- 
wycujiiB.  formers,  even  the  wisest  and  most  moderate, 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  ex- 
aggeration of  their  own  opinions.  No  religious  or  social 
innovation  can  be  without  its  danger.  It  is  the  one  pro- 
found and  difficult  question  whetlier  mankind  is  to  linger 
on  in  any  depth  of  darkness,  ignorance,  oppression,  rather 
than  undergo  that  danger.  Wycliffe  s  enemies  of  course 
denounced  John  Ball  as  his  partisan.^  Between  the  two 
men  there  was  no  connection,  less  sympathy.  With 
Wycliffe  religion  was  the  sole,  exclusive,  ultimate  aim ; 
with  the  wilder  insurgent  teachers  the  religious  was  but 
one  part  of  a  wide,  universal,  social,  political  revolution. 
But  those  to  whom  all  innovation  is  dangerous,  naturally 
and  without  dishunesty  refuse  to  discriminate  between  the 
darker  and  lighter  shades,  the  anarchic  and  the  Christian 
points,  in  the  destructive  doctrines  which  threaten  their 
power,  influence,  interest,  rank,  authority.  To  them  every 
opponent  in  religious  matters  is  a  blasphemer,  a  heretic ; 
in  civil,  a  demagogue  and  an  anarchist 

But  it  was  not  this  general  suspicion  and  jealousy  alone 
which  darkened  the  minds  of  the  ckru y,  and  v\  rought  them 
up  to  keener  vigilance  against  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe. 
To  the  murdered  Simon  Sudbury,  who  seems  to  have  been 
more  gentle  and  moderate  in  his  ecclesiastic  ruie,^  sue- 
co„rtrn*y  cccdcd  thc  high-bom  and  High-Church  Prelate, 
Aidxuubop.  William  Courtenay,  before  whom  Wycliffe  had 
already  twice  ,  appeared,  and  twice  defied  or  escaped  prose- 
cution. Courtenay,  with  the  indignation  and  terror  excited 
by  the  terrible  sight  of  his  predecessor's  headless  trunk,  was 
least  likely  to  draw  those  just,  no  doubt,  but  not  clearly 
discernible  distincti<)iis  between  thc  opponents  of  authority. 
With  his  birth,  education,  positton,  haughty  temper,  all 

'  Compare  Lewis,  ^.  221.    The  good  prosecution  of  WjcUffe  and  his  doc- 

■ente  of  hia  observationg  is  marred  by  trines.  His  death  was  by  some  atdi- 

his  coarsr  Inn  ^nage.  buted    to  his  gailty  laxity  in  tilis 

«  Sudbury  appears  to  have  been  tardv  prosecution, 
and  irresolute,  if  not  nnwilling,  in  his 
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resistance  to  ecclesiastical  superiurity,  was  rebellion,  sacri- 
lege, impiety.  The  first  act  of  Courtenay  was  to  summoii 
a  Synod  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  oonoeming  certain  strange  and  dangerous  opinions 
widely  prevalent,  as  well  among  the  Nobility  as  among  the 
Commons  of  the  realm.  -  The  Synod  met  (a  dire  and  sig- 
nificant omen),  not  at  8t.  Paul's  or  Lambeth,  but  at  the 
Grey  Friars  (Mendi(  ;Mits)  in  London.  There  assembled 
eight  liishops,  fourteen  Doctors  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
six  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  lour  Monks,  fifleen  Mendicants 
(three  of  these  Dominicans,  four  Minorites,  four  Augusti- 
nians,  four  Carmelites).^  Hardly  had  the  Synod  taken  its 
seat,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  Metropolis.'  The 
afirighted  Synod  trembled  at  this  protest  of  Heaven  at  their 
proceedings.  Courtenay,  with  no  less  promptitude  than 
courage,  turned  it  to  a  ffnoiiraldt*  prognostic.  "  The  earth 
was  throwing  oft'  its  noxidus  vajHiurs,  that  the  Chiu'ch  might 
appear  in  her  perfect  purity."  Twenty-four  articles  were 
gathered  out  of  the  writings  of  Wyciifie,  tea  condemned 
after  three  days'  debate  as  heretical,  the  rest  as  erroneous. 
Among  the  heretical  tenets  were  the  denial  of  Transubstan- 
tiation ;  the  assertion  thai  the  Sacraments  administered  by 
a  priest  in  mortal  sin  were  null ;  rejection  of  all  confession 
but  to  God ;  a  reprobate  Pope  had  no  spiritual  power, 
only  that  conferred  by  CiPsar ;  there  was  no  lawful  Pope 
after  Urban  VL  :  all  Churches  were  to  live  like  the 
Greeks,  under  their  own  laws ;  ecclesiastics  were  not  to 
hold  temporal  possessions.  One  tenet  ascribed  to  Wyclifie 
was  that  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil  I*^  The  erroneous 
doctrines  from  which,  with  some  specious  loyalty,  it  was 
dexterously  endeavoured  to  show  Wydiffe  an  enemy  to 
temporal  as  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  were :  that  a  Prelate 
who  excoiiHUunicated  a  person  whom  he  didnot  knuw  to 
be  really  exconiHunucate,  was  himself  exconnuunicate ; 
that  it  is  treason  to  God  and  the  Km^  to  exconinuuiicate 
a  person  who  has  appealed  to  the  King  ^  that  those  who 
cease  to  preach,  because  excommunicated  by  priests,  are 

^  See  the  names  in  Fox,  p.  568.  ii.  vii.  Appendix. 

I  Wycliffe  himself  compared  this         ArticleVlI.  Lewis, ch. vi.  p.  107»  9. 

eerthquake  to  that  at  the  time  of  the  Wilkiiil»  CoDcUift,  iii.  p.  157. 
C^^icinxion.  Coufessio,  apud  Vaugbau, 
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excommunicate,  and  liable  to  answer  in  the  Day  of  Judge- 
ment ;  that  a  Lord  is  no  Lord,  a  Prelate  no  Prelate,  while 
in  mortal  sin ;  that  temporal  liOrds  might  take  away  tem- 
poral goods  from  delinquent  ecclesiastics,  and  the  people 
might  aid  in  this;  that  tithes  are  alms  to  be  granted  to 
whom  we  will.  The  last  article  condemns  altogether  the 
religions  Orders,  especially  the  Mendicants :  "  ilc  who 
gives  ahns  to  a  Mendicant  is  excommunicate." 

Archbishop  Courlenay  deternuncd  to  give  these  decrees 
the  most  im^)osing  solemnity.  A  irn  at  procession  of 
clergy  and  laity  walked  barefoot  to  SU  Paul's  to  hear  a 
sermon  by  a  Carmelite  Friar.  Strong  measures  were 
taken  to  suppress  the  Preachers.  An  act  was  passed  by 
the  Lords,  and  promulgated  by  the  King  (the  first  statute 
of  heresy  passea  in  the  realm),  commanding  the  appre- 
hension of  all  the  Preachers,  with  their  maintainers  and 
abettors,  and  their  committal  to  prison,  that  they  niiglit 
answer  in  the  Bishops'  Courts.  But  Oxford  was  still  the 
centre  of  Wycliffe's  intiuence.  A  Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes, 
no  doubt  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  preacher,  was  sent 
down  to  confute  the  new  opinions,  Peter  Stokes  preached 
in  an  empty  church,  while  the  scholars  crowded  around 
the  University  pulpit,  where  Nicolas  Hereford  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  Philip  Rypington,  openly  maintained  the 
doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  The  Chancellor,  Peter  Rigge,  no- 
toriously, if  not  openly,  liavoured  his  cause.  He  answered 
the  Archbishop's  mandate  to  search  the  Colleges  and  Halls, 
and  to  force  all  who  held  such  opinions  to  retract^  that  it 
was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  ^  Is  then  the  Uni- 
Tersity,"  answered  Courtenay,  such  a  iautor  of  heresy 
that  Catholic  truths  cannot  be  asserted  in  her  walls  ?  *'  "* 
Courtenay  assumed  the  office  and  title  of  Grand  Inquisitor. 
The  Synod  met  again.  The  Chancellor,  Peter  Biggc,  and 
Brightwell,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  appeared."  Niculas 
Hereford  and  Philip  Rypington  were  compelled  or  per- 
mitted to  recant,''  but  their  recantation  was  held  evasive 

"  Lewis,  p.  115.  Documeuts,  No.  34.  ton  refuses,  delay.    They  Rent  ia  tbtdr 

■  Kigge  aod  BrisfatweU  before  the  answers  June  20.   These  were  declared 

^nod  at  Liambetb,  June  12.  iusufficient,  heretical,  deceptive.  They 

*  Another  Synod,  June  !8.      Here  Mcrcexconminnicated  Jul^'13,  Samcdny 

Hereford  aud  Kypiugtou  deiuaud,  Aah-  was  issued  liie  King's  Edict  to  Oxiurd. 
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and  uiisatistactorv'.  They  were  publicly  exconinuinicated 
at  iSt.  Paul's.  They  fled  to  implore  the  protectiuu  of  the 
Duke  ut'  Lancaster.  John  of  Gaunt  coldlv  recommended 
them  to  submit  to  their  superiors.  Kypiiigton  aiierwards 
absolutely  disowned  Wycliffe  and  his  tenets.  His  apostasy 
was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  became^ 
like  most  apostates,  a  violent  persecutor  of  bis  old  opinions. 
He  died  a  Cardinal.  Nicolas  Hereford  is  said  boldly  to 
have  gone  to  Rome  to  defend  the  opinions  of  WyclifFe  ; 
there  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  a  monk.''  WyclifFe 
himself  appears  neither  at  Oxfbnl  nor  at  Lambeth.  He  is 
cited,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  his  contumacy.  Perhaps 
he  was  suffering  under  his  first  attack  of  palsy,  expected 
to  be  mortal :  he  was  believed  indeed  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death.  I  shall  not  die,"  he  said,  but  live  and  declare 
the  works  of  the  Friars."* 

In  a  few  months  he  is  not  only  denouncing  the  Council  of 
the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  and  liaiip^htily  casting  back  the 
caluiiiny  that  lie  tau-ht  "God  should  obey  the  devil he 
proceeds  to  a  bolder  measure,  lie  presents  a  petition  to  the 
King  and  Parliament  that  he  may  assert  and  maintain  the 
articles  contained  in  his  writings,  and  proved  by  authority 
and  reason  to  be  the  Christian  faith ;  txiat  all  persons,  now 
bound  by  vows  of  religion,  may  follow,  instead  thereof, 
the  more  perfect  law  of  Christ;  that  tithes  be  bestowed, 
according  to  their  proper  use,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor;  that  Christ's  own  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  be  pub- 
licly taught;  that  neither  King  nor  kingdom  obey  any 
See  or  Prelate  further  than  their  obedience  be  grounded 
on  Scripture ;  that  no  money  be  sent  out  of  realm  to 
the  Court  of  Borne  or  of  Avignon,  unless  proved  by 
Scripture  to  be  due ;  that  no  Cardinal  or  foreigner  hold 
preferment  in  England;  that  if  a  Bishop  or  Curate  be 
iKitoi'iously  guilty  ofcontempt  of  God,  the  King  shoulil  con- 
fiscate his  temporalities;  that  no  Bishop  or  Curate  should 
be  enslaved  to  secular  office ;  that  no  one  should  be  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  eiLcommunication.*^ 

9  Tet  htt  ftppean,  if  there  it  not  wome  Ashtoa  — Lewis,  p.  267,  &e. 

mistime  or  coufusiou,  to  have  assented  The  petition  may  be  read  iu  its 

at  Hereford  to  the  pei-gecutiou  of  Walter  main  articles  iu  Vaughati,  ii.  97.  It  was 

Brute.    Compare  the  whole  article  on  printed  by  Dr.  Jaiuei»,  1608. 
UeraliMd,  M  well  as  on  Bypiagton  and 
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Danger  seemed  to  be  gathering  around  Wycliffe,  but 

K«v  I  iMi.  ^y^^^^®  shrunk  not  from  danger.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  suinnioued  to  Oxford  ;  the  Convocation, 
as  of  course,  accompanied  the  8e^sion  of  Parliament;  a 
collision  of  mortal  strife  seemed  inevitable.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  though  Wyeliffite  in  all  that  concerned  the 
limitation  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  urged 
theBefbrmer  to  submit  to  his  spiritual  superiors  in  matters 
purely  spiritual.  Convocation  was  afraid  to  stir  those 
questions  which  concerned  the  wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
Papal  tfixatiuii,  and  other  Papal  privileges.  Parliament 
respected  the  exclusive  right  of  Convocation  to  judge  ou 
points  of  doctrine.  A\  ycliti'e  was  called  to  answer,  but,  as 
it  were  by  common  consent,  on  one  doctrine  alone — that 
of  the  Eucharist. 

WycUffe,  at  Lutterworth  and  in  the  villages  around^ 
before  the  people,  was  the  plain,  bold,  vernacular  preacher ; 
at  Oxford,  before  the  Convocation,  he  was  a  school  divine 
of  acuteness,  subtlety,  and  logical  versatility,  in  which  he 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  experienced  master 
in  the  University.  We  may  imagine  tliat  among  tlie 
Prelates,  the  high-bom  Primate,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Norwich,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  Sarum,  Hereford,  the  Chan-* 
cellor  of  the  University,  a  host  of  Doctors,  though  some 
may  have  been,  few  were  men  of  profound  learning.  The 
greater  number  must  have  feund  themselves  fairly  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  Wycliffe's  metaphysic  web ;  at  one 
moment  catching  words  wdiich  sounded  like  the  most  rigid 
orthodoxy,  at  another  troubling  at  nice  distinctions  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  most  fatal  consequences.  So  com- 
pletely does  Wycliffe  seem  to  have  perplexed  and  bewil- 
dered his  auditory,  that  of  the  monastic  historians  one 
boasts  of  his  speech  as  a  humble  recantation ;  one  as  a  bold 
conftitation  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Second  Millenary  period 
of  the  Church,  of  all  who  had  taught,  after  Transubstantia- 
tioi),  in  its  most  materialistic  form,  had  become  a  doctrine 
oi'  the  Church  ;  as  an  assertion  of  the  tenets  of  Berengar 
of  Tours."  Nor  can  Wycliffe  himself  be  fairly  charged 
with  insincerity,  disingenuousness,  or  even  politic  art 

'  KnigfatoD.  Walringbmn,  p,  28S. 
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His  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  singularly  consistent,  as  much 
so  as  may  be  on  so  abstruse  a  subject  He  is  throughout 
labouring  to  reconcile  a  Real  Presence  with  the  rejection  of 
the  grosser  Transubstantiation.  The  Eucharist  is  Chrbt's 
Body  and  Blood  spiritually,  sacramentally ;  but  the  bread 
and  wine  are  not  annihilated  by  transmutation.  They  co- 
exist, though  to  the  iiiiiid  ul  tlie  believer  the  elements  are 
virtually  the  veritable  Body  and  Blood  of  the  liedeenier.' 

That  he  was  condemned  by  such  a  Court  was  matter  of 
course.  The  condemnation  was  publicly  promulgated  in 
the  school  of  the  Augustinian  Monks.  WyclifFe  was  sitting 
in  his  chair  as  Professor,  and  holding,  in  academic  phrase, 
his  Determinations^  on  the  other  side.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  confounded  by  his  condemnation.  He  might  well  be 
somewhat  appalled  :  all  his  followers — even  Ashton,  who 
till  now  had  adhered  to  him — had  been  reconciled  or  con- 
sented to  reconciliation."  Lancaster  advi?;ed  submission. 
But  he  soon  resumed  his  intrepidity  *,  he  a|)pealed,  to  their 
indignation,  not  to  the  spiritual  but  to  the  temporal  au- 
thority ;  not  to  the  Pope  hut  to  the  King.""  Lancaster  in 
Tain  urged  him  to  yiela ;  he  refused  with  calm  pertinacity : 
"  On  this  point  all  have  erred  but  Berengarius.** 

Wycliffe  retired  luimolested  to  Lutterworth :  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  would  have  shown  the  daunt-  wjcuireat 
lessness  of  a  martyr.  But  there  was  as  yet  no  l**^*^***' 
statute  in  England  for  the  burning  of  heretics :  no  officer, 
without  legal  warrant,  would  have  obeyed,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  mandate  of  the  Church.  His  adversaries 
were  too  wise  or  too  timid  to  urge  extreme  measures,  such 
as  imprisonment.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Lan- 
caster and  the  Parliament  would  have  consented  to  any 
act  of  rigour,  and  the  Primate  would  not  unnecessarily 

•  Apud  Vanghan,  Appendix,  vols.  ii.  Ashton,  Dec.  27  ;  Laurence  Bedenmn, 
fi.  and  vii.   Wycllffi-  asserts  that  a  third  earlier. 

part  of  the  CkTfry  believed  with  hilDt  *  **  Volens  por  hoc  sc  protegere  regali 

aad  woold  die  for  their  belief.  potestate  qood  non  premeretttr  vo\  eocle- 

*  '*  Tota  inwdicta  eondentoatio  pro-  mstioA  pot«8lat«."  In  the  report  of  the 
malgata  est  public^  in  schoUs  Augusti-  twelve  jud;_'rs  appointed  to  examine  into 
niensinm,  ipso  sedente  iu  cathedrft,  et  his  opinions,  he  i*?  snul  (o  h^ve  npppoaled 
deteraiiiiaiitecontrariuni.  Sed  confusus  "ad  seculare  bracuiuin.  iiity  com- 
est  auditt  condeninatione."  Prom  th«  pare  him  to  Anus.  Peter  Stokes,  the 
oiBclal  report,  Wilkins,  iii.  ITH.  rarmelite,  had  BOW  beoome  involTcd  in 

"  Kjrpiugtou  was  reconciled  Oct.  30  ;  heresy* 
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submit  to  the  refusal  of  the  seenlar  power  to  execute  his 
warrant  His  own  person  had  not  been  safe.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  that  Wycliffe  should  leave 
O&ford,  the  most  dangerous  field  of  his  influence. 

In  the  two  years'  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
Wycliffe  before  the  Convocation  in  Oxford  and  his  death* 
an  event  occurred  not  likely  with  the  thoughtful,  or  with 
those  whose  reverence  for  the  l*upe  and  the  hierarchy  was 
already  shaken,  to  impair  the  cause  of  the  Kefbrniers.  If 
the  followers  of  Wycliffe  gradually  surrendered  themselves 
to  a  fanatic  madness,  and  became  more  and  more  daringly 
and  insultingly  hostile  to  the  Clergy,  the  Clergy  might 
seem  under  a  judicial  determination  to  justify  those  worst 
extravagances  of  hatred. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  Schism  had'  shaken  the 
crowdr^  Paoacy  to  its  base,  and  Wycliffe  had  denounced 
i^p^.  botli  Popes  ^ilike  as  Antichrist,^  and  had  found 
strong  sympathy  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  ;  when 
the  malappropriation  of  the  vast  revenues  of  the  Church, 
which  were  asserted  to  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  had 
been  declared  in  many  quarters  to  demand  their  conflsca* 
tion  for  the  public  good ;  when  the  people  had  been 
abused  by  the  fond  but  captivating  notion  that  by  such 
measures  they  miglit  be  n-lieved  for  ever  from  the 
burthen  of  taxation  ;  when  niotioiis  were  entertained  in  the 
En!i:lish  Parliament  to  expel  churchmen  even  from  the 
more  peaceful  functions  in  the  state;  and,  indeed,  in  some 
quarters  notions  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war  were  beginning 
to  dawn  :  for  the  first  time  a  holy  civil  war  is  proclaimed 
in  Christendom,  especially  in  England,  the  seat  of  these 
new  opinions ;  a  war  of  Pope  against  Pope.  The  Pontiff 
of  Rome  promulgates  a  crusade  against  the  PoiitiiT  of 
Avignon.  A  Bishop  (Norwich)  is  at  the  head  of  the 
English  host  Pu})lie  prayers  nve  put  up,  bv  order  of  the 
Primate,  in  every  church  of  the  realm,  for  the  success  of 
the  expedition  into  Flanders.  The  Bishops  and  the 
Clergy  are  called  on  by  the  Archbishop  to  enforce  upon 
their  flocks  the  duty  of  contribution  to  dns  sacred  purpose. 
Money,  jewels,  property  of  all  kinds,  are  lavishly  brought 

'  wycliffe  was  more  iudioed  to  Urban  VI. — See  Lewis,  p.  ISO,  note. 
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in,  or  rigidly  extorted ;  it  is  declared  meritorious  to  fight 
for  the  faith,  glorious  to  combat  for  the  Lord.  The  same 
iiiiliilgences  are  granted  as  to  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
Land.* 

Spencer,  the  young  and  martial  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
had  distinirnished  himself  during  the  peasant  insurrection 
in  Norfolk,  At  the  head  of  eight  lances  and  a  few 
archers,  he  had  boldly  arrested  one  of  the  ringleaders. 
A  few  knights  gathered  round  him.  Armed  from  head 
to  foot,  with  a  huge  two-handed  sword,  he  attacked  an 
immense  rabble,  hewed  theiii  duwii,  j)ut  the  rest  to  flight, 
seized  the  ca})tHin,  a  dyer  of  -Norwich,  and  reduced  his 
diocese  to  peace  by  these  victories,  and  by  remorseless  exe- 
cutions. This  same  Bishop  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
crusade.  The  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Pope  were 
enormous:  he  had  fiiU  Papal  authoritv.  He  addressed 
all  the  parish  priests  in  the  province  of  York,  urging  them 
to  compel  contributions  by  every  means,  by  confessions, 
by  indulgences.  Parliament  niurinured  that  such  a  vast 
array  of  the  king's  forces  should  be  sent  out  of  the  realm 
under  so  inexperienced  a  general :  but  Hugh  Calverly, 
and  some  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  French  wars,  scrupled 
not  to  serve  under  the  mitred  captain.* 

But  after  all,  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  at  first  soc^ 
eessfiil,  was  in  the  end  as  shameful  and  disastrous  as  it 
was  insulting  to  all  sound  religious  feeling.  The  crusaders 
took  Graveliues,  they  took  Dunkirk;  and  this  army  of 
the  Pope,  headed  by  a  Christian  Bishop,  in  a  war  so-called 
religious,  surpassed  the  ordinary  inhumanity  of  the  times. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  were  hewn  to  pieces  in  one 
vast  massacre.  After  these  tirst  successes  the  London 
apprentices,  and  the  villains  throughout  the  kingdom,  were 
seized  with  a  crusading  ardour.  They  mounted  white 
cloaks,  with  red  crosses  on  their  shoulders,  red  scabbards 

*  The  preamble  to       AvehbUhop's  *  See  in  the  Close  Bolls  (edited  by 

mandate  for  public  prayers  throaphout  Mr.  Devon)  the  issue  of  money  for 

the  realm  begins  with  "  Kex  paci£cus.  Spencer's  crusade  bj  the  bauds  of  John 

Jeffns  Christus."    It  enlarges  ob  the  Fbilpot,  for  wages  in  the  war,  and 

Uessingsof  peaoe,  andgoeson:  "Qnam  reward  for  2500  men-at-arms  and  2500 

meritorlnm  sit  pu*?nare  pro  fide :  qnam-  archerfs,  e'ififi/.  13«.  4d. —  9Ui  year  of 

one  decorum  pugnare  pro  Domiuo."  Richard  II.,  1395. 
Coiirteiuiy*a  own  words ! 
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to  their  swords,  and  marched  off  defying  their  masters.^ 
Many  Feligious,  monks  and  friars,  followed  their  example.*^ 
The  crusaders  had  neither  the  pride  nor  consolation  of  per« 
manent  success.  The  army  or  Spencer  returned  as  inglo- 
riously  as  it  had  conducted  itsdf  atrociously.  He  had 
60,000  men,  besides  auxiliaries  troiu  Ghent.  Before 
Ypres  he  failed  shamefully-  At  the  first  approach  of  the 
French  army  he  withdrew  to  Gravelines,  and  \vas  glad  to 
buy  a  safe  retreat  by  the  surrender  of  the  town/ 

On  Innocents*  Day,  two  years  after  the  condemnation 
at  Oxford,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  the  church 
of  Lutterworth,  Wydiffe  was  struck  again  with  paralysis. 
He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  In  the  suddenness 
of  his  death,  in  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  fearful  dis- 
tortions which  usually  accompany  that  kind  of  death, 
nothing  was  lost  upon  his  adversaries,  who  of  course  held 
him  to  be  a  victun  of  Divine  wrath.  He  died,  it  was 
said,  on  the  day  of  St.  Silvester :  to  the  memory  of  that 
Saint,  as  the  fatal  receiver  of  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tine^  he  had  ever  been  implacably  hostile.  By  another 
account  he  died  on  the  day  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury : 
he  was  struck  while  impiously  inveighing  against  that 
Martyr  of  the  Church.' 

Yet  Wycliffe,  though  the  object  of  the  bitterest  hatred, 
even  in  his  own  day  awed  his  most  violent  antagonists 
into  something  approaching  to  admiration.  His  austere 
exemplary  Ufe  has  defied  even  calumny:  his  vigorous, 
incessant  efforts  to  reduce  the  whole  clergy  to  pimitive 
poverty,  has  provoked  no  retort  as  to  his  own  pride,  self- 
interest,  indulgence,  inconsistent  with  his  earnest  severity. 
His  industry,  even  in  those  laborious  days,  was  astonishing. 

»»  .John  Phil  pot,  the  magnificent  Mayor  ^  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lol- 

of  Londou,  had  raised  lOUU  uieu-at-anns  lards,  by  preachiug  agaiust  pilgiiiuages, 

St  his  own  expense.    He  took  great  in-  endaugercd  the  interests  of  our  Lady  of 

terest  in  the  Bishop's  expedition,  and  Walsingham,  Bishop  Spencer  swonM hat 

kept  ships  to  give  mete  volunteers  free  if  anv  of  Wydiffe's  preachers  came  into 

pai>sage.  hu  diooew,  he  woud  bim  or  bdheid 

«  Of  these  ieli^ODi»  says  Walsing*  him.    "  Faith  and  rdigioa  remained 

hniTi   it  \ras  "  in  maL'^mini  pcrsonarum  inviolate  in  the  dioeese  of  Norwich/'^— 

Suaruiu  dedecus  et  detrimcutuiu,  t^uia  Walsingham,  341. 

uon  propter  Jesnm  Christum  pwepnnare  *  Wtuaingham,  p.  313.  The  historian 

decreveraut,  sed  ut  patriam  nmiidttiDqne  consigns  him  to  the  companionship  of 

vadeant."— P.  3U1.  Cain. 
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Hie  number  of  his  books,  mostly  indeed  hnet  tracts,  baffles 
ealcnlation.   Two  hundred  are  said  to  have  been  burned 

in  Bohemia.  How  much  of  the  translation  ut  the  Scri])- 
tiire  he  executed  himself;  is  not  precisely  known;  but 
even  if  in  parts  only  superintended,  it  was  a  prodigious 
achievement  for  one  man,  so  deeply  involved  as  he  was  in 

Slemic  warfare  with  the  hierarchy,  the  monks,  and  the 
endicant  Orders.'  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  con- 
summate master  in  the  dialectics  of  &e  Schools :  he  was 
Ae  pride,  as  well  as  the  terror  of  Orford.  "He* was 
second  to  none,"  so  writes  a  monk,  **  in  philosophy ;  in 
the  discipline  of  the  Schools,  inconipHial)le.*^  in  this, 
indeed,  appear  at  once  his  strength,  and  tlie  siuiree  of  tlie 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  style  and  matter  of  his 
writings.  Wycliffe  was  a  subtle  schoolman,  and  a  popular 
religious  pamphleteer.  He  addressed  the  students  of  the 
Universi^  in  the  language  and  in  the  logic  of  their 
schools;  he  addressed  the  vulgar,  which  included  no 
doubt  the  whole  hiity  and  a  vast  ninnher  of  tlie  parocliial 
cler'jry,  in  the  simplest  and  most  homely  vernaeular  phrase, 
lience  he  is,  as  it  wt-re,  two  writers :  his  Latin  is  drv, 
argumentative,  syllogistic,  abstruse,  obscure:  his  English 
rude,  coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brie^  vehement ;  with 
short  stinging  sentences,  and  perpetual  hard  antithesis.^ 

His  life  shows  that  his  religious  views  were  progressive. 
His  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  moral  and  reli- 
gious snpremaey  to  religion.  This  ^vas  the  secret,  the 
vital  principle  of  bis  anti-sacerdotalism,  of  liis  pertinacious 
enmity  to  the  whole  ]ii(Tarchical  system  of  his  day.  That 
the  caste  of  the  Clergy  was  then  discharging  its  lofty  moral 
and  religious  mission,  was  denied  by  every  pure  and  holy 
mind  of  the  time ;  the  charge  was  admitted  by  all  the  wise, 
even  by  Coundls.  The  cause  of  all  this  evil,  Wycliffe, 
like  many  others,  saw  in  their  exorbitant  wealth.  He 
could  not  but  contrast  with  the  primitive  poverty  of  Clu  ibt 
and  ills  Apostles,  that  wealth,  whether  in  estates  held  by 

'  TLe  most  curious  charge  a^inst  the  «  Knighton, 

translators  of  the  Hihle  is  that  it  was  thv  '  See,  for  instance,  the Ion|(  passage  in 

Ktfmal  (Jospcl  of  Joachim  nn  I  .lohu  th'*  trtict  **  Antichrist  and  his  Meyoie/' 

Peter  Uliva  which  they  were  publibkiug.  publittheU  by  Ut.  Todd  of  DuUiu. 
Was  diis  ignonnce  or  malice? 
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those  'whom  he  called  "  possessioners,'*  the  tithes  exacted 
from  the  whole  realm,  and  all  which  was  extorted  chiefly  in 
kind  by  the  sturdy  beggars  among  the  Mendicants.  The 
Clergy  had  a  right  to  a  frugal,  hospitable  maintenance, 

but  no  more.  This  wealth  was  at  once  held  bv  a  false 
tennre^  being  the  pafrimony  of  the  poor,  and  was  forfeited 
by  misuse,  and  by  tht-  ik  selec  t  and  non-p(  rformafice  of  the 
conditions  on  which  it  was  held.  It  was  therefore  not 
merely  lawful^  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State,  of 
the  King^  or  the  Emperor,  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  these 
escheated  riches ;  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  refuse 
tithe  to  a  priest,  who,  according  to  his  notions,  did  not 
discharge  his  duty  (Wycliffe  could  not  or  would  not  see 
the  wide  field  he  opened,  by  invLstuig  ikilible  and  in- 
terested men  with  this  judgement,  to  avarice  and  bad 
passions).  It  was  a  sin,  a  sin  deserving  excommunication, 
to  contribute  to  the  rapacious  quests  of  the  Mendicants. 

Wycliffe  is  chaiged  with  holding  and  urging  in  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  what  is  called  the 
doctrine  of  dominion  founded  in  grace ;  that  is,  that  the 
possession  of  anything  whatever,  even  of  a  wife,  depended 
on  the  state  of  grace  in  which  a  man  might  he.  \\  ycliife 
no  doubt  maiiit^iined  in  theory,  that  all  the  v^li'ts  of  God 

iGod,  as  it  were,  the  One  great  feudal  Suserain),  and  of 
/hrist,  on  account  of  his  original  righteousness,^  were  held 
on  the  condition  of  holiness.  But  I  have  never  read,  nor 
seen  adduced,  any  sentence  of  his  writings,  in  which  he 
urges  the  application  or  enforcement  of  this  principle. 
He  recognizes  civil  possession  as  something  totally  dis- 
tinct, as  a  full  and  le^al  right.  This  notion  of  dominion  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  his  arguuieiits  for  the  right  to 
the  resumption  of  ecclesiastical  property  by  the  State.""  But 
the  ecclesiastics,  to  whose  possessions,  as  held  by  sinful  and 
unworthy  men,  Wycliffe  remorselessly  applies  this  rule, 
had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  this  was  a  logical  inference^ 

^  iSo  h«  seems  to  interpret  Uie  **  Mints  Unde  Christus  et  soi  Apostoli  spretA 

shmll  inberit  the  e«ith.*'  domiiuitiioM  dvili,  ftienint  de  1uu>ita- 

"*  "  Titulo  aatem  originalis  jiistitisB  tione  purA,  secundum  ilium  titulum 

habuit  Christus  omnia  bona  mundi,  ut  contentati,"  &c.  &c.     See  the  whole 

MDpe  declarat  Augustinus,  illo  titulo,  curious  passage  (strangelj  misprinted) 

irel  titnlo  gntm  justomm  sunt  omnia,  in  Vragnao,  h.  SS0. 
•Mf  Icngi      Oh  Utuh  eivilis  potmrio. 
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an  inference  which  Wycliffe  himself  may  sornetinies,  in 
his  incautious  intrepidity,  not  alwa^  have  avoided.  Tbey 
argued  upon,  refiited,  condemned  it^  as  if  it  were  in  t^utI^ 
his  favourite,  fundamental  maxim.  A  demagogue  so 
dangerous  to  their  order  must  be  made  out  a  demagogue 
dangerous  to  all  orders.  The  religious  Rcfbrnu  r  nmst  be 
convicted  on  his  own  principles,  as  a  political  and  sot  ijil 
anarchist  Nor  in  their  view  was  this  difficult,  liardly 
dishonest.  Their  property,  they  averred,  was  that  of 
Grod,  or  at  least  of  his  Saints  ;  it  boasted  a  &r  higher,  and 
a  more  sacred  title  than  civil  possessions :  to  despoil  them 
was  sacrilege,  impiety ;  die  spoliation  of  others  only  the 
less  heinous  crime  of  robbery :  one  was  an  outrage  on  the 
divine,  the  other  but  a  breach  of  human  law 

Wvcliffe,  after  all,  was  not  merely  premature  as  a 
Retbrmer  of  Christianity,  he  was  incomplete  and  insnffi- 
cient.  He  was  destructive  of  the  existing  system,  not 
recx>nstructive  of  a  new  one.  In  the  translation  of  the  Latin 
Scripture,  and  the  assertion  of  the  sole  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture,  he  had  laid  the  foundation,  but  he  had  built  on  it  no 
new  edifice.  He  had  swept  away  one  by  one  almost  all  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  medieval  Latin  Christianity,  jiardons, 
mdulgences,  excommunications,  absolutions,  pilgrimages; 
he  had  condemned  images,  at  least  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  ;  he  had  rejected  Transubstantiation,  But  Teu- 
tonic Christianity  had  to  await  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  it  offered  a  new  system  of  doctrine  to 
the  religious  necessities  of  man.  Lutheranism,  Angli- 
canism, Calvinism,  are  forms  of  faith ;  from  Wycliffism  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  frame  a  creed 
like  that  of  Augsburg,  Articles  like  those  of  the  Church 
of  Bngiaud,  or  even  those  of  Westmiuster. 


•  Thif  is  among  the  un|iilar  ftett, 
vhich  appear  from  thft  relutation  hj 

Woodford  apud  Brown.  Fascicalos), 
one  of  the  moet  instructive  docamenta 


ooneeniiiig  Wreliflnii.  Thii  iras  die 
doctrine  also  ofAnnaclmnn»  Fiti  Bdph, 
ArohluBbop  of  Amiagli. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THS  LULLAKDS. 

Wycuffe  left  no  heir  to  his  authority  or  his  influence: 
iteLoHaitiB.  organised  no  sect.    But  his  opinions,  or 

some  of  his  opinions^  had  sunk  into  the  hearts  of 
multitudes,  Knighton  (but  Knighton  wrote  at  Leicester 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wycli£Pe)  declares, 
in  his  bitterness,  that  every  second  man  you  met  was  a 
Wycliffite.  Under  the  vague  name  of  Lollards,  they 
were  ever}'wliere ;  bound  together  by  no  public,  as  far 
as  is  known  by  no  secret,  association ;  only  by  common 
sympathies  and  common  jealousy  of  the  clergy.  Mauy 
of  them  no  doubt  were  more,  many  less,  than  Wycliffites. 
They  were  of  all  orders,  raiiks,  dasses ;  diey  were  near, 
and  even  on,  the  throne;  they  were  in  the  baronial 
castle,  in  the  city  among  the  substantial  burghers,  in  the 
peasant's  hut,  even  in  the  moiiMsti  ry.  Wycliffes  own 
personal  iuHuence  had  cast  a  spell  over  son^e  of  the 
highest  personages  in  the  realm.  His  doctrines  were 
looked  on  with  favour  by  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince, 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  above  all  by  the  Queen  of  Bichard  11^ 
Anne  of  Bohemia  The  Good  Queen  Anne,*  as  she  was 
popularly  called,  if  not  in  doctrine,  in  the  foundation  of 
AjjiicQuc«n  her  doctrine,  reverence  for  the  Scripture,  was  a 
ofBotemto.  Wycliffite.  She  had  the  Gospels  at  least  in  Bo- 
hemiau,  iu  English,  and  in  Latin.^    It  was  through  her 


"  It  is  an  observable  indication  of 
popular  feeling  that  "  good  "  seems  to 
be  the  especial  ajppellaiivi  of  those  most 
hostile  to  the  Clergy.  The  "good" 
Queen  Anne;  the  "^ood"  Parliament, 
^ough  Hs  popnUinty  rose  no  ^<Ni1>t 
tmich  out  of  Its  attachment  to  the 
Hlnck  Princr;  the  "  good"  Diiki'  Unin- 
phruy,  ihc  udverbary  of  Cardinal  Jicau- 
Ibrt,  who  had  been  the  most  dlatin- 


guished  general  in  the  Anti-Hussite 
vars.  1  suspect,  too,  some  latent  con- 
nection between  the  Lollard  parQr  and 
Duke  Humphrey. 

i>  NobHis  regina  Anglis,  sorer 
Onsaria,  habct  Emfdiom,  in  lingmi 
tripHci,  exaratum,  scilicet  in  lingud  IJo- 
hcniicft,  TeutonicA,  et  Latina."  I  trans- 
late '*  Teutonicji "  Kuglish. — WycJifte, 
a|»udL«wia.  Anne  ofBohcmiadwd  1393. 
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attendants  that  grew  up  not  only  the  political,  l)ut  the 
close  and  intimate  religious  connection  between  Bohemia 
and  England.  Through  them  these  doctrines  passed  to  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Not  only  does  the  Council  of 

Constance  denounce  these  teachers  as  disciples  of'Wycliffe; 
in  repelling' and  anathematising  Wycliffe,  it  assnnios  that  it 
is  repelling  and  anathematising  the  Bohemian  Keti)nners. 
An  Englishman,  Peter  rayne,*"  thi-oughout  the  Uussite 
War,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  religion,  one  of  the  great  au- 
thorities of  the  Bohemian  faith.  Among  the  Wycliflite  nohle- 
men  4ie  Earl  of  Salisbury  is  claimed  by  Fox,  and  branded 
by  Walringham  as  an  otetinate  and  snameless  Lollard,  a 
despiser  of  images,  a  scoffer  at  the  Sacraments.'*  Ilis  fate 
will  ere  long  appear.  A  list  of  ten  or  twelve  knights  of 
property  and  influence  has  been  ])reserved,  who  openly 
avowed  the  Wycliffite  opinions:  amon«j:  these  was  the  hero 
and  martyr  of  Lollardisni,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cob- 
ham.*  London  was  their  stronghold.  The  sober  and  wealthy 
citizens  wereadvancmg  in  intelligence  and  freedom,  jealous 
no  doubt  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  gained  without  risk  or 
labour,  spent  with  splendour  and  ostentation  which  shamed 
their  more  homely  and  frugal  living.'  Nor  were  they  with- 
out active  proselytes  in  the  lower  and  more  unruly  classes. 
Peter  Patishull,  an  Augustiniaii  Monk,  though  appointed 
one  of  the  Pope  s  chaplains  (a  lucrative  and  honourable 
Q^e,  which  conferred  great  privileges,  and  ^^  as  commonly 
boq^t  at  a  great  price),  embraced  Wycliffism.  He 
preaefced  publicly  on  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  at  St.  Chris- 
topher's in  London.  The  Augustinians  burst  into  the 
church,  and  served  an  interdict  on  the  unsdenced  teacher. 
The  Lollards  drove  them  out.  Patishull  affixed  a  writing 
qa^tbft  doors.  of  St.  Paul's,  ^'that  he  had  . escaped  from  the 

•  On  Peter  Payne,  Ivcwis,  p.  229.  account  of  these  men.  To  these  he  adds 
Compare  Palacky,  Geschichte  von  Bohr  (p.  212)  Sir  William  Xevyll,  Sir  Jolm 
nau  specially  iii.  2,  p.  485.  Cleubouru,  Sir  John  Mouatague  (p.  243}, 

■0]^^Mkimt6mm  tkntar  in  totft  vitA,  nnd Sir Lanrenoe de St. Ifnrdn (p. 244). 

#1  hnaginuni  vilipeusor,  contemptor  ca-  'Among  Walsingham's  reproachful 

■oiifini,  sacramentorumnue  derisor.'*  appeliations  heaped  on  the  Ix)nd<)ncrs  is 

•  See  ch.  X.,  Lewis's  Life  of  Wycliffe.  Lolardorum  susteutatures."  Compare 
Sbr  Thomas  Latymer,  Sir  Lewis  Clif-  Lewis's  account  of  the  reforming  mayor, 
Ayrde,  Sir  John  IVechc,  Sir  Richard  John  nf  N<>rfh;iini>t«ni,  p.  i'S.  He  was 
Story,  Sir  licieinald  de  Hyltou,  Sir  John  couuected  with  (jhaucer.-y.«/c-o/C'/(i(r(«.vr, 
Tramd,  widi  unket  and  Earia.  Lewia  tad  Note  tevwd. 

ia  quoting  Knighlon.  I^ewia  givca  an 
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compaDionsbip  of  tiie  worst  of  men  to  the  most  j^rfect 
and  iioly  life  of  the  Lollards/*'   The  midland 

M8Y.  ^ 


towns,  rising  into  opulence,  were  full  of  Wycliffism , 
especially  Leicester.  There  the  Primate  Courttnay  took 
his  seat  in  full  Pontificals  on  the  trini  of  certain  heretics,  who 
seem  to  have  been  of  note ;  their  accusers  were  the  clergy 
of  the  town.  They  were  anathematised  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  and  read  their  recantation.^  But  the  strength 
of  the  party  was  in  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Among 
them  the  name  of  Lollard,  of  uncertain  origin  (it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  name  adopted  by  themselves  or  affixed  as 
odious  and  derisive  by  their  enemies*),  comprehended  no 
doul)t,  besides  the  religious,  a  vast  mass  of  the  dipcontented 
and  revolutionary.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  the 
King,  Richard  II.,  was  hastily  summoned  from  Ireland  by 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  An  outbreak  of  the  Lollards  was  said 
to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  realm.  London  was  placarded 
with  menacing  sentences  ;  they  were  affixed  on  the  doors 
of  St.  Pauls  and  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster.  A  remon- 
strance \sas  addressed  to  the  Plouses  of  Parliament.  This 
expostulatory  petition  showed  that  the  grave  and  more 
prudent  influence  of  the  master  was  withdrawn  \  that  his 
opinions  had  worked  deeply  down  into  a  lower  region.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  more  noble  or  distinguished  fol- 
lowers of  Wycliffe  were  concerned  in  the  movement,  which 
Fetiuoaof  outburst  of  popular  fanaticism.    It  was 

uitanii.  vehemently,  in  every  puliit,  aiiti-papal,  auti-Ro-' 
man.  It  was  Wycliffite,  but  beyond  Wycliffism.  **  Since 
the  Church  of  England,  fatally  following  that  of  Eome, 
has  been  endowed  with  temporalities,  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  have  deserted  her  communion.  Their  Priesthood 
is  no  Priesthood ;  men  in  mortal  sin  cannot  convey  the 
Holy  Ghost  The  Clergy  profess  celibacy,  but  from  their 
pampered  living  are  unable  to  practise  it  The  pretended 
miracle  of  Transuhstantiation  leads  to  idolatry.  Exor- 
cisms or  Benedictions  are  vain,  delusive,  and  diabolical. 
The  realm  cannot  prosper  so  long  as  spiritual  persons  hold 

•  Pox,  i.  p.  661,  trom  Ciirouicle  of         Wilkins,  iii.  208. 
St.  Albani. '  *  I  canooi  Mtisfy  nyadf  on  this  point 
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secular  offices.  One  who  unites  the  two  is  an  hermaphro- 
dite. All  chantries  of  prayer  tor  the  dead  should  he  suj>- 
pressed:  100  religious  houses  would  be  enough  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  realm.  Pilgrimages,  the  worship- 
ing images  or  the  Cross,  or  reliques,  is  idolatry.  Auri- 
cular GonfessioDy  indulgences,  are  mischievous  or  a  mockery. 
Capital  punishments  are  to  be  abolished  as  contrary  to  the 
New  Testament  Convents  of  females  are  defiled  by 
licentiousness  and  the  worst  crimes.  All  trades  which 
minister  to  pride  or  luxury,  especially  goidsuaths  and 
sword-cutlers,  are  uulawful.'* 

These  murmurs  of  a  burthened  and  discontented  popu- 
lace were  lost  in  the  stir  of  great  political  events,  the 
dethronement  of  the  King,  his  death,  and  the  accession  of 
the  Lancasterian  dynasty. 

The  son  and  successors  of  John  of  Gaunt  inherited 
neither  the  policy  nor  the  religion,  if  it  was  the  AocMrfooof 
religion,  of  their  ancestor.  Henry  IV.  to 
strengthen  himself  on  liis  usurped  throne,  Henry  V.  to 
obtain  more  lavish  subsidies  for  his  French  wars,  Henry 
VI.  from  his  meek  and  pious  character,  entered  into  close 
and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Church.  Beligious  differ* 
ences  are  but  faintly  traced  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  high-born  Arundel  had  succeeded  the  high-born 
Courtenav  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.    It  is  re-  Amndei 

111  1  n   '        A  r^      1^     t  ArcbblahOR 

markable  to  see  the  two  1  rn nates,  Uanterburv  1397. 
and  York,  on  adverse  sides  in  the  revolution  which  dispos- 
sessed Richard  II.  of  his  throne.  Arundel  was  already, 
before  the  landing  of  Henry  at  Ravensperg,  deep  in  con- 
spiracy against  King  Richard.  His  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  had  been  executed  before  his  face ;  himself  had 
fled,  or  had  been  banished  to  France.  Neville  of  York 
adhered  to  llichard's  f  ortunes,  and  suffered  degradation,  or  a 
kind  of  ignominious  translation  to  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland.* 
The  name,  rank,  influence,  bold  character  of  Arundel  con- 
tributed more  than  all  other  adherents  to  the  usurpation  of 
Henry  Bohngbroke.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
ceived the  abdication  of  Richaid.    Scrope,  who  succeeded 

^  The  northern  prelates  seem  to  have   ness  and  force,  defended  the  deiMticd 
adhered  to  Richard  II.   Marks,  Bishop  monucli.— See  Collier,  i.  p.  616,  8i 
of  Oarliale,  in  a  ipeeeli  of  tiiigiilar  bold-  abOTe  vefttttiM  to  P^i»I  LetUr»  ^  99. 
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Neville  as  Archbishop  of  York,  was  one  of  the  King's 
Proctors  on  his  renunciation  of  the  crown,  Arundel  pre- 
sented Henry  to  the  people  as  their  king.  Arunclel  set 
the  crown  on  bis  brow.  When  the  heads  of  the  Earls  of 
Kent  and  Salisbury  (the  iamous  Lollard)  and  of  six 
knights,  after  their  vain  insurrection  and  their  defeat  hear 
Cirencester,  were  sent  to  London  to  !)e  exposed  on  the 
hrid^e^  they  were  received  and  aceoinpaiiied  hy  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  in  solemn  procession,  in  full  pontiticals,  chanting 
Te  Deuni.""  Arundel  might  seem  to  have  forgotten,  in 
his  loyal  zeal,  that  he  was  the  successor  of  Becket  In 
that  insurrection  two  clergymen  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 

Quartered  without  remonstrance  from  the  Primate."  When 
Lrchbishop  Scrope,  aft;er  the  revolt  of  the  Percies,  is  be- 
headed as  a  traitor,  iVrundel  keeps  silence. 

Archbisliyp  Arundel  was  to  be  propitiated  or  rewarded 
by  all  euncessions  which  could  be  demanded  by  a  partisan 
so  unscrupulous  and  of  so  much  iniluence.  Almost  the 
first  act  of  Henry  lY.,  notwithstanding  these  bold  infringe- 
ments on  the  personal  sanctit;^  of  consecrated  persons,  was 
to  declare  himself  the  champion  of  the  hierarchy  against 
her  dangerous  enemies.  In  the  first  Convocation  a  wel- 
come message  was  delivered,  lliat  the  new  Kin^r  would  he 
the  Protector  of  the  Church.  The  Prelates  were  urged  to 
take  measures  for  the  8iipj)re>sion  of  itinerant  preachers ; 
AS  ISM  Crown  promised  its  aid  and  support.  The 
King,  in  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  announced 
the  same  deliberate  determmation  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
fidth.  The  Commons  returned  their  humble  thanks  for 
his  Majesty's  seal  in  die  assertion  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 

In  England  alone  a  Statute  was  necessary  to  legalise  the 

^  So  writM  the  Monk  of  St.  Dcnyi,  niBpeiiaa  raot  capita,  membim  qooqiie 

as  if  present.  "  Adcrant  et  pnrot'<l«'nTcs,  per  campestr-ia  i^parsa  snnt,  feris  et 

qui  capita  comitum  Cantis  et  de  Salis-  avibos  deTonuda.'  — L.  ucc  16,  d.  73S. 

htnjt  9BX  qiioque  aliorum  ntilitmn,  When  the  qtiarteri  of  theie  noiiappy 

lon^  lancets  aiOKxa  defPerebant  cum  men  were  brought  to  Iy>iulon,  no  less 

lituis  et  instrumentts  mnsicis,  ut  sic  tlnn  18  bishops  and  32  mitrod  abbots 

cives  ad  horrcndum  spectaculum  con-  juincd  the  populace,  uid  met  tlieni  with 

venirent.  Comque  Pontifices  cam  Clero  the  most  radeeent  nuuriti  of  joy  and 

sacris  vestibus '11.1  tit  i  processionnbantur,  exultation.  See,  too,  the  contlii^  t  of  the 

Te  Deum  laudamus  altis  vocibus  can-  Earl  of  Rutland. — Hnme,  Henry  IV. 

tando  obviam  soelettt  (o  ?)  inimflri  pro-  •  Walsingham,  p.  363. 
eeintaeiit,  tandem  ad  introitam  pdotit 
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burning  of  heretics.  In  all  other  parts  of  Christendom  the 
magistrate  had  obeyed  the  sunimons  oi  the  elergy.  siAtut«d« 
Ine  ODvereign,  either  oi  his  own  supreme  au-  c.mbnrvn.io. 
thority,  or  under  the  old  Roman  Imperial  Law,  had 
obsequiously  executed  the  mandates  of  the  Bishop.  The 
secular  arm  received  the  delinquent  against  the  law  of  the 
Church.  The  judgement  was  passed  in  the  EoclesiastiGal 
Court  or  that  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  the  Church,  with  a 
kind  of  evasion  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  from  hypo- 
crisy, would  not  be  stained  with  hlood.  The  Clergy  com- 
manded, and  th  it  under  the  most  awl'iil  threats,  the  fire  to 
be  lighted  and  the  victiiu  tied  to  the  stake  by  others,  and 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  cruelty  of  burning  their  fellow* 
creatures. 

King  Heniy  IV.  and  the  Parliament  (even  the  Com- 
mons, now  afirighted  no  doubt  by  the  wild  and  ^ 

revolutionary  tenets  ascribed  to  an  the  Lollards,  **** 
and  avowed  by  some)  enacted  the  Statute  which  bears  the 
ill-oineiied  appellation,  **  for  the  burning  of  lu  retics." 
The  preamble  was  directed  in  the  most  comprehensive 
terms  against  the  new  preachers.*"  It  was  averred  that  in 
their  public  preachings,  in  their  schools,  through  their 
books,  they  stirred  up  and  inflamed  the  people  to  sedition, 
insurrection,  and  other  enormities  too  horrible  to  be  heard, 
in  subversion  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Church,  in  dimiiuition  of  (jod's  honour,  and  also  in 
destruction  of  the  estate,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  preachings,  schools,  books  were 
strictly  inhibited.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  em- 
powered to  arrest  all  persons  accused  or  suspected  of  these 
acts,  to  imprison  them,  to  bring  them  to  tnal  in  his  court. 
**If  he  shall  refuse  to  abjure  such  doctrines,  or,  having 
abjured,  relapse,  sentence  is  to  be  recorded :  a  writ  issued 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  mayor  or  bailiff  of  the 
nearest  borough,  who  is  to  take  order  that  on  a  high  ^lace 
iu  public,  before  the  face  of  the  people,  he  be  burned.  * 

j^or  was  this  Statute  an  idle  menace)  the  Primate  and 
the  Bishops  hastened  to  make  examples  under  its  terrible 
provisions. 

•  But  tee  Hallam,  MIddte  Ages,  ii.  p.  SSI. 
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William  Sautree  5s  tlie  protoniartyr  of  Wycliffism.  But 
William  fii^t  victiiii,  while  he  displays  most  fully  the 
barbarity  of  the  persecutors,  does  not  lead  the 
holy  army  with  much  dignity.  His  sufferings  alone  entitle 
him  to  profound  commiseration.  He  was  chosen  perhaps 
as  an  example  to  overawe  London,  and  as  me  whose  fete 
^vould  not  provoke  dangtjiuiis  sympathy.  William  Sau- 
tree had  been  Priest  of  St  Margaret  s  in  King's  Lynn : 
he  was  now  a  ^readier  at  St.  Osvtb  in  the  Citv.  He  had 
been  already  arraiLned  and  convicted  before  that  model 
of  a  Christian  Prelate,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
•  On  his  trial  in  London,  he  not  only  recanted  and  withdrew 
his  recantation  (a  more  pardonable  weakness),  he  daringly 
denied  that  he  had  ever  Deen  on  trial  before.  The  record 
of  the  Court  of  Norwich  was  ])roduced  before  him.  He 
had  already  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  for  the  denial  of 
Trausubstantiation.  He  was  now  doomed  to  the  tiames, 
as  a  relapsed  heretic.  The  ceremony  of  his  degradation 
took  place  at  St.  Pauls,  with  all  its  minute,  harassing^ 
impressive  tbrmalities.  He  w  as  then  delivered  over,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  air  of  London  was  darkened  by  the 
smoke  of  this  kind  of  human  sacrifice.  The  writ  for  the 
execution  of  Sautree  distinctly  stated  that  the  burning  of 
heretics  is  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  of  man, 
and  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The  act  was  that  of 
the  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
The  burning  was  in  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  as  an 
example  to  all  other  Christians.^ 

Yet  if  the  Commons  had  assented  (if  thev  did  formally 
assent  to  the  persecuting  Statute),  if  they  had  petitioned 
for  its  rigid  enforcement  against  the  Lollards,  and  tliose 
who  rejected  the  Catholic  doctrines,  there  was  still  great 
jealousy  ot  the  more  un}>opular  abuses  in  the  Church.  In 
the  tourth  year  of  Henry  petitions  were  presented,**  that 
all  Monks  of  French  birth  should  be  expelled  from  the 
country,  all  priories  held  by  foreigners  seized,  every  bene- 
fice have  its  vicar  bound  to  reside^  and  to  exercise  hospi- 
tality ;  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  lo  enter  into  any  of 

P  The  arcnim!  ts  iu  Fox.    Gooipvrs  Hoote  of  LftOCMtV,  |k  85. 
*^  Bot.  i^ariimment,  iiL  4M* 
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the  feor  Mendicant  Orders  under  the  age  of  24.  The 
King  assented  to  limit  the  age  to  18/   The  next  session 

tbe  King,  by  his  Chancellor,  as  though  to  awe  the  boldness 
of  Parliament,  ni^niii  dt  ( lared  it  to  be  his  royal  will  to 
iiiaiiitaifi  the  Church,  as  liis  ancestors  had  maiiitaintnl  it,  in 
all  its  liberties  and  franchises.    He  compared  the  realm 
and  its  three  estates  to  the  human  body.    The  Church 
was  die  right  side,  the  King  the  left,  the  Commonalty  the 
other  members.    The  answer  of  the  Commons  was  an 
address  to  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Confessor  and  two  others 
of  his  household.    Henry  not  merely  submitted,  but  de- 
clared that  he  would  retain  no  one  about  his  person  who 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  people.    Nothing  could 
equal  the  apparent  harmony  of  the  i\']u^  and  his  l^arlia- 
ment ;  he  entreated  them  not  to  be  abashed  or  to  retrain 
fironi  giving  their  good  counsel.    They  desired  that  he 
would  notify  to  them  the  honourable  and  virtuous  peraons 
whom  he  named  for  his  household,  and  that  he  would  ap* 
point  no  foreigners.   The  King  again  graciously  assentea : 
he  even  promised  to  live  upon  his  own.     "The  King  is 
v  illinET  so  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  well  rnay."    Rut  the  Com- 
mons were  well  aware  of  the  weakness  oflleury's  title.  So 
far  as  that  the  Commonalty  might  relieve  themselves 
from  taxation  by  throwing  the  burthen  on  the  wealth  of 
the  Church,  they  were  all  Lollards.    They  represented 
that  while  the  knights  were  worn  out  in  service  against  the 
Kingls  enemies,  the  clergy  sat  idle  at  home.  Primate 
Arundel  answered  that  thetr  vassals  followed  llie  King  to 
his  wars ;  that  they  paid  their  tenths  more  promptly 
than  the  laity  their  fitleenths,  besides  the  potent  aid  of 
their  prayers.    The  Speaker  (he  was  a  knight,  John 
Cheyne,"  who  had  been  in  deacon's  orders,  and  thrown 
them  otf  without  license)  betrayed  in  his  voice  and  stnfo  in 
look  something  of  heretical  or  knightly  disparage-  ^>^«°>^^ 
ment  of  the  value  of  their  prayers.    Arundel  broke  out. 
No  kingdom  ever  prospered  without  devotion ;  nor  think 

'  Walsingham  gives  a  whimsical  illas-  shocked  at  his  owe  words.   "  Absit  nt 

tratioQ  of  the  feeling  ahoat  the  Mendi-  hominibas  tam  sanctam  professis  re- 

canta.   He  says  that  Owen  Gleudower's  gulam  at  cum  dsemooibus  tautam  cou- 

dcaling  with  devils  was  Instinted  Mid  timhcKat  ikiiu1iaritat«ai."— P.  866. 

sided  by  the  Friar  Huiors.  But  Im  if  "  Walaingfaam,  p.  679. 
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thou  to  plunder  the  Ghiireh ;  so  long  as  there  is  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  you  will  do  it  at  your  peril."  The 
Primate  fell  on  his  knees  beiore  the  wavering  King,  im- 
ploring him  to  respect  his  oaths,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
AjtwiMt    of  the  Church.  The  obstinate  Commons  persisted 

in  their  unwelcome  representations.  They  urged 
from  a  schedule,  with  tempting  and  nicely-calculated  par- 
ticulars, that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Bishops, 
AbbotSi  FriorS)  now  idly  wasted,  would  furnish  to  uie 
realm  15  Earls,  1500  Knights,  6200  Squires.  The  King 
forbade  them  to  discuss  such  high  matters.  They  began 
still  more  to  sliow  their  anti-hierarchical  spirit.  They  de- 
manded a  mil  illation  of  the  statute  against  the  Lollards. 
The  King  answered  that  it  ought  to  be  made  more  severe. 
But  for  some  unexplained  reason  a  subsequent  answer  to 
the  same  petition  was  in  milder  terms,  yet  **this  relaxation 
was  not  to  be  alleged  as  an  example." 

In  the  midst  of  these  significant  struggles  between  the 
King  and  theCommons — the  King  pledged  hv  gratitude  and 
b\  his  interests  to  maintain  the  hierarchy  to  tJie  utmost:  the 
Comiiioiis,  if  not  in  open  assertion  of  religions  liberty, 
looking  with  greedy  and  jealous  eyes  on  the  estates  oi  the 
clergy:  the  second  victim  on  record  of  the  sanguinary 

law  was  sent  to  public  execution.    He  was  but  a 

humble  tailor  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Why, 
among  all  the  LollaidSi  who  boasted  that  they  were  100,000, 
this  poor  man  was  chosen  for  this  melancholy  distinction 
B«dbe©     does  not  aj)))(  ar.    John  JJadbee  had  already  been 

tried  and  cundenmed  in  the  Court  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  His  crime  was  the  ordinary  one,  the 
denial  of  Xransubstantiation ;  and  this,  excepting  that 
in  one  respect  it  was  coarsely  expressed,^  from  the  usual 
objections  which  formed  part  of  the  Wycliffite  creed.  He 
was  summoned  to  London  before  a  more  dignified  and 
solemn  tribunal.  The  Primate  sat,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Oxlbrct, 
Norwich,  Salisbury,  Bath,  Bangor,  St.  David's,  Edmund 
Duke  of  York,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Master  oi  the 

*  He  Mud  that  John  Bates  of  Bristol  make  the  Uke  body  of  Christ  as  any 
had  aa  mueh  power  and  authority  to  priest  had.— Fox,  i.  679. 
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Rolls.  The  poor  man  s  answers  were  given  with  courage 
and  tirniness  in  words  of  simplicity  aud  plain  sense.  He 
said  that  he  would  believe  "  the  Omnipotent  God  in  Tri- 
iiitif  /'  and  said,  moreover,  "  if  every  Host  heing consecrated 
at  the  altar  were  the  Lord's  hody,  that  then  tbere  be 
20,000  Grods  in  England.  But  he  believed  in  one  God 
Omnipotent"  Every  efiEort  wai  made  to  incline  htm  to 
retract  Arundel  the  Primate  oondeflcended  to  urge  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  submission.  He  was  condemned 
in  a  second  great  Conrt^  held  in  St.  Paul's.  He  was 
brought  out  to  be  biinu'd  in  Smitlifi^'ld.  T!u^  Prior  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  as  if  to  overawe  hun,  brought  out  the 
bacrament.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Henry,  chanced  to  be 
present  At  the  first  sensation  of  the  fire,  the  poor  mail 
cried  out  Merc^ ! "  The  Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
removed.  But  it  was  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  of  man, 
that  Badbee  appealed.  Neither  persuasions  nor  the  pro- 
mises of  a  yearly  maintenance  could  subdue  his  quiet  but 
inflexible  courage ;  he  was  tliru-t  back  into  the  blazing 
cask,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Did  Prince  Henry 
turn  away  his  eyes  ?  * 

William  Thorpe,  arraigned  before  this  time,  was  a  man 
of  higher  station  and  character.  He  was  tried  before 
Arundel ;  his  trial  lasted  a  considerable  time ;  it  almoat 
appears  that  it  was  protracted  for  more  than  a  year.  But 
it  is  most  remarkable  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  known  what 
was  his  fate.  He  livid  to  \vv\te  an  account  of  his  IriaJ ;  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  kept  in  prison.'^ 

On  the  accession  of  Heury  V.,  the  religious  conduct  of 
the  gay  and  dissolute  Prince  might  have  been  an  A  ceesi^mrf 
object  of  apprehension;  the  Lollards  might  hope  ^• 
that  at  least,  notwithstanding  his  doubtfiil  conduct  at  the 
execution  of  Badbee,  he  would  not  be  the  slave  of  the 
hierarchy.  '^These  apprehensions  and  these  hopes  were 
speedily  dissipated,  whether  by  any  acts  or  words  of 
Henry  ;  by  the  early  betrayal  of  his  ambitious  designs, 
iuto  which  the  sagacious  Church  afterwards  threw  itself 

"  Walsingham  as  well  M  Foz  relates  tr'nl  (-uritms.  The  trial  or  amlgn- 
his  death. — P.  31^.  aieut  t>t;gau  in  14U7. 

'  tUaiitiieooi^Mtiiftof  Fox.  The 
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with  the  most  loyal  ardour ;  or  from  the  no  less  sagacious 
prrscieiice  of  his  character  among  the  Lollards.  The 
Lollards  might  well  mistrust  the  sou  of  Henry  IV.;  aiid 
such  men,  aiuoug  uiany  of  whom  iiaaaticism  was  the 
height  of  virtuei  were  not  likely  to  disguise  their  mistrust^ 
or  to  refrain  from  taking  measures  perhaps  for  their  safety, 
perhaps  for  more  than  safety.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
this  mutual  jealousy,  the  Lollards  seem  to  have  hegun 
the  strife.  On  the  doors  of  the  churches  in  London  ap- 
peared menacing  notices,  that  to  the  number  of  100,000 
men,  they  were  prepared  to  maintain  their  opinions  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  head  of  the  Lollards  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 

oidcasuc.  Cobham,  a  man  of  the  highest  military  reputa- 
Vwioobtam.  ^Qj^^  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 

French  wars.    His  whole  soul  was  now  devoted  to  his 

religion.  Through  his  influence  unlicensed  preachers 
swarmed  through  the  country,  especially  in  the  dioceses  of 
liOndon,  Rochester,  and  Hereford.  The  Primate  Arun- 
del was  iu)t  a  man  to  shrink  from  bold  and  decisive  mea- 
sures in  his  own  diocese,  or  not  to  force  to  issue  the  King's 
yet  undeclared  opinions  on  this  momentous  question.  He 
summoned  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy.  Lord  Cobham 
was  accused  as  having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  holding 
heretical  opinions  on  the  Eucharist,  on  i'eiiance,  Pil- 
grimages, the  Power  of  the  Keys.  On  these  crimes  he 
was  denounced  to  the  King.  Henrv  honoured  the  valiant 
knight,  the  skilful  general,  who  bad  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  France,  who  might  hereafter  (for 
Henry's  ambititms  schemes  were  assuredly  within  his 
heart)  be  of  signal  service  in  the  same  fields.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  his  own  arguments  would  convince  so  noble  a 
subject,  so  brave  a  soldier,  so  aspiring  a  knight.  But 
Henry  was  just  emerged  from  his  merry  life ;  at  least,  with 
all  nustrust  of  the  potent  enchantment*?  of  8hakesj)eare, 
Henry's  youth  can  have  been  no  school  tor  serious  theology. 
He  knew  not  much  of  the  depth  of  religious  feeling  which 
possessed  tlie  disciples  of  Wycliffe.  He  resented  the  more 
the  unexpected  resistance  of  Cobham ;  his  disobedience  was 
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almost  treason.  Gobham,  as  it  is  related,  protested  the 
most  submissive  loyalty.  '^You  I  am  most  prompt  and 
willing  to  obey :  you  are  a  Christian  Kiii^,  the  Minister  of 

God,  that  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain,  for  tlic  punishment 
of  wicked  doers  and  the  reward  of  the  virtuous.  To  you, 
under  God,  I  owe  mv  whole  obedience  What.soever  you 
command  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  am  1  ready 
to  fulfil.  To  the  Pope  I  owe  neither  suit  nor  service :  he 
is  the  great  Antichrist,  the  son  of  perdition,  the  abomina* 
tion  of  desohition  in  the  holy  place." 

Lord  Cobham  *  retired  to  his  strong  castle  of  Cowling, 
near  Rochester.  He  treated  the  citations,  the  excommu- 
niciitions  oi'  the  Archbishop  with  utter  contempt,  and 
seemed  determined  to  assert  the  independence  of  a  bold 
baron,  and  to  defend  his  house  against  all  air. pressors.  The 
suraraoners,  one  after  another,  were  repelled ;  letters 
citatory  affixed  on  the  doors  of  Rochester  Cathedral, 
three  miles  o^  were  torn  down  and  burned.  The  Sum- 
Dioner  at  length  found  his  way  into  the  ^castle  accompanied 
by  a  King's  officer.  To  the  royal  officer  Cobham  was  too 
prudent  or  too  lo}al  to  offer  resistance.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  There  (perhaps  shortly  before)  he 
published  a  full  confession  of  his  belief!.  Its  lani^uage 
was  calm,  guarded,  conciliatory.  If  the  Clergy  had  chosen 
to  be  satisfied,  they  might  have  been  satisfied.  Cobham 
was  again  admitted  to  the  King's  presence.  He  offered 
one  hundred  knights  as  his  compurgators.  He  offered 
wager  of  battle;  he  would  fight  for  life  or  death  with 
Christian  or  heathen,  on  the  quarrel  of  his  faith,  saving  the 
King  and  his  Counsellors.* 

But  Arunfl<  1  was  determined  to  crush  his  antagonist. 
He  admitted  that  Cobhaurs  confession  cont.'iined  much 
which  was  good.  Articles  were  framed  declaring  Tran- 
substantiation  in  Its  grossest  form,  the  absolute  annihilation 
of  the  material  bread  and  wine ;  Confession  in  the  most  rigid 
terms,  obedience  to  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  pilgrimages.  Cobham  was  arraigned  before  the  Pri- 
mate, the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  (the  Bishop 

'  H«  WM  Lord  Cobham  by  right.  he  i^pealed  ftom  the  Arehbishop  to  the 
*  It  it  Slid,  bot  moat  improlMbly,  that  Pope. 
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of  Bangor  joined  the  tribunal),  with  a  nunil)er  of  Doctors  of 
the  (^anon  and  ('ivil  Law.*'  The  Archblshnp's  laiigiia^^e 
was  mild,  bis  purpose  stem  and  infleiubie.  Cobbam 
knelt  down  and  spake:  **Many  have  been  my  crimes 
against  man;  for  the  breaking  of  God's  command- 
ments they  never  cursed  me,  for  breaking  their  laws 
and  traditions  I  and  others  are  thus  cruelly  entreated.'* 
He  was  committed,  and  appeared  a  second  time  in 
the  Dominican  convent.  He  was  submitted  to  a  long, 
weary,  intricate,  scholastic  cross-examination.  He  gra- 
dually lost  his  calm  self-command.  The  suppressed 
enthusiasm  burst  out  into  a  wild  prophetic  denunciation 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Prelates.  He  denounced  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  as  the  venom  of  the  Church.  "What 
meanest  thou,'*  said  Arundel,  ''by  venom?**  ''Tour 
possessions  and  your  lordships.  Then  cried  an  angel  in 
the  air,  as  your  own  chronicles  witness :  *  Woe,  woe,  woe ! 
this  day  is  venom  poured  info  the  Church  of  God.'  Since 
that  day  Pope  liatli  put  down  Pope;  one  has  ])oi><>iicd, 
one  has  cursed,  one  has  slain  another.  Consider  ye  this, 
all  men.  Christ  was  meek  and  merciful  ;  the  Pope 
haughty  and  a  tyrant  Christ  was  poor  and  forgave ;  the 
Pope  is  rich  and  a  homicide.  Bome  is  the  nest  of  Anti- 
christ :  out  of  that  nest  come  his  disciples.  The  Prelates, 
the  Priests,  the  Monks  are  the  body ;  these  shaven  Friars 
the  tail.**  "That  is  uiicharitably  spoken,'  said  the  Prior 
of  the  Augustines.  Ihe  blood  of  Cobham  \sas  on  fire;  he 
went  on  in  his  fierce  declamation.  He  soon  resumed  his 
calm  courage,  and  argued  with  close  precision.  After  his 
sentence,  he  said :  '*  Though  ye  judge  my  body,  ye  have  no 
power  over  my  soul."  He  knelt  and  prayed  for  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  condemned,  adjudged  a  heretic,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.^ 

He  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  from  that  time 

^  During'  thv  search  for  Wycliffe's  (lnctrin<><;.   OMrn^tle  owned  tbc  book  to 

-writings,  which  were  publicly  bamed  be  hispi-operlj,  but  Mserted  that  he  had 

St  Pftiu't  Crow»  »  book  wu  iband  at  »  read  ouly  two  or  three  pages  of  it,  and 

limner's,  where  it  had  been  left  to  be  could  not  be  answerable  for  its  {intents. 

illMTiiHiated,  belonging  to  Oldcastle.  The  ''Fox.  Th*' senteoeeiMMMd  bj  Ann* 

King          a  few  pages,  and  declared  del  may  be  read, 
diat  be  bad  neTer  re£l  aucb  daogerooa 
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became  an  object  of  terror  to  tke  government^  who  dreaded 
a  general  rising  of  the  Lollards  under  a  man  of  such  known 

mtrepidity,  valour,  and  science.  Humours  of  conspiracies, 
of  insurrections,  of  designs  on  the  ])ersc)ii  of  the  King, 
spread  abroad.  A  royal  prociaiiiatioii,  subsequently 
issued,  accused  the  Lollards  of  a  deliberate,  \vido-s})read 
plot  to  destroy  the  hierarchy,  to  suppress  all  mouasteries, 
to  confiscate  the  estates  of  the  Church,  to  proclaim  Cob- 
ham  Protector  of  the  realm.  Cobham  is  said  to  have 
instigated  a  Scottish  invasion.'^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  title  of  Henry  V.  was 
at  this  time  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged ;  his 
til  rone  not  secure.  Keports  that  llichard  II.  was  still 
alive  in  Seotlaiui  were  credited  by  ntany ;  the  elder  line 
of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  (as  appears  by  tlie  conspiracy 
of  the  £arl  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  Grey  of  Heton, 
during  the  next  year)  had  its  partisans.  Henry  was 
known,  till  the  battle  of  Agmcourti  only  as  a  wild  and 
disaolute,  if  gallant,  generous,  and  active  youth,  accused 
of  having  designed  to  seize  his  father's  crown  in  his  life- 
time. The  lower  orders,  till  they  were  intoxicated  into 
loyalty  by  the  French  conquests,  cherished  the  memory  of 
liichard  II.;  hated  the  usurper,  loved  not  his  uiain  sup- 
port, the  Church.  The  levelling  doctrmes  of  the  peasant 
insurgents  under  Richard  cannot  have  been  entirely 
crushed.  Of  the  more  fanatic  Lollards  some  may  have 
embraced  those  tenets.  The  whole  sect  may  have  begun 
to  madden  into  despair  at  this  close  and  manifest  alliance 
between  the  Lancastrian  Kings  and  the  hierarchy.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  wild  schemes  may  have  been  formed, 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  dreaded  and  suspected. 

The  King,  with  his  bold  milittiry  decision,  suddenly 
moved  from  his  palace  at  Kitham,  in  which  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  surprise 
him  and  put  him  to  death.  He  appeared  in  Westminster* 
Immediately,  St  Giles's  Fields,  we  place  of  assembly,  as 
it  was  bruited  abroad,  for  the  whole  host  of  the  Lollards, 
was  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the  royal  troops.  It  was 
given  out,  that  in  the  dusk  of  that  very  evening,  or  in  the 

*  Woltingliam. 
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night,  countless  armed  men  were  seen  creeping  along  the 
lanes  and  under  the  hedges  to  the  place  of  rendc  /vous. 
A  few  persons  were  seized,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  Sir  Jolia 
Browne,  and  J.  Burnley,  a  rector.  Their  excuse  was  that 
they  came  to  hear  liui  nley  preach.  From  others  was 
extorted  a  confession  that  they  expected  the  Lord  Cobham, 
The  King  had  ordered  the  City  gates  to  be  closed,  for  it 
was  further  rumoured  that  50,000  servants  and  apprentices 
were  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

No  outbreak  took  place ;  there  was  not  the  least  com- 
niotion  or  resistance.  Nine  and  thirty  persons  were  in- 
stantly put  on  trial  and  executed.*  Confessions,  whether 
voluntary  or  extorted,  true  or  false,  were  announced,  of 
the  vast  and  formidable  conspiracy.  After  the executiou, 
a  new  and  violent  Statute  was  passed  for  the  suppressioit 
of  liollards. 

The  royal  prodatnation  and  the  indictment  of  Old- 
castle  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  and  others,  an- 
nounced to  the  nation,  which  had  hardly  time  for  amaze- 
ment and  terror  from  the  rapidity  oi'  the  King's  movements, 
the  menaced  insurrection,  the  serret  conspiracy,  the 
gathering  together  of  the  conspirators,  the  20,000  men 
said  to  be  ready  in  arms.  It  declared  their  object  to 
have  been  the  utter  abolition  of  the  State,  the  abrogation 
of  the  office  of  Prelate,  the  suppression  of  all  religious 
orders,  the  slaying  of  our  Lord  the  King,  his  brodiers, 
the  Prelates,  and  other  nobles  of  the  realm ;  the  proscrip- 
tion of  all  monks  and  iriars,  the  dcspoihn^  and  destruction 
of  all  Cathedral  churches,  of  many  other  churches  and 
holy  nioiinsteries  *,  they  designed  to  raise  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  Lord  Cobham,  to  be  Kegeut  of  the  realm/ 

How  far  were  the  fears  of  the  government  real  ?  On 

•  The  meeting  was  on  the  riight  of  On  the  12th  they  were  executed.  Com- 

the  7th  Jan.  (Sunday).    Was  a  preach-  pare  House  of  Lancaster,  note  xxviii. 
ing  to  take  place,  and  eitlier  to  eoT«r  the      '  Tbe  iodiotmeiit  to  in  Fta.  "Et 

niorenicnts  of  the  conspirators,  or  wns  it  dictum  Johannem  Oldcastle  regentem 

a  pretext  seized  by  the  government  ?  c^usdem  re^i  constitaere,  et  quamplu- 

On  Monday  (8th)  theprUcmeri  hid  been  nma  reginuua  secundum  eonun  volun- 

taken  and  sent  to  gaol.   The  bill  wtt  tatcm  intn  return  pnedictum  qoaii 

preferred  against  the  27  (or  39)  pri-  gens  sine  capite  iii  finalem  destructionem 

soners  on  the  \iih.  On  that  day  and  the  fidei  Catholicee  et  cleri,  qoant  »tatas  et 

10th,nU,iBduiluigtlireop6en,wei««ned  mi^tatit  dignitatis  ngd.  inikm  idem 

and  eondemned  nr  tmeon  and  heicey.  f^gaom  ofdinare." 
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what  were  they  grounded  ?  IIow  far  was  the  procl.niia- 
tion  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  Lollards  and  their 
abettors^  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  all  loyal  subjects  and 
lovers  of  order  against  them  ?  The  whole  was  an  afiair 
of  four  days :  the  pretended  insurrectioiiy  its  suppressioD, 
the  trial,  the  execution  of  at  least  between  twenty  and 
thirty  men,  some  of  high  rank.'  And  where  all  this  time 
was  the  terrible  and  mysterious  Cobham  ?  Of  his  agency, 
still  less  of  his  presence,  there  is  neither  proof  nor 
vestige.  It  is  only  known  that  he  was  ])roscribe(i  ;  that 
for  three  years  he  lay  concealed  from  all  the  keen  Moud- 
hounds  who  were  induced  to  trace  him  by  honest  hatred 
of  his  treasons,  by  the  baser  hope  of  favour  or  reward. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  (yet  this  is  but  a  doubtful 
rumour)  he  suddenly  appeared  near  St  Albans.  If  acci- 
dental, this  apparition  was  singularly  ill-timed.  It  was 
during  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  had  before 
been  charged  with  being  in  secret  eorrespuiidence.  iV-  >"» 
he  was  lost  to  the  keen  sight  alike  of  his  admirers  and 
his  enennes.  At  length  he  was  taken,  atler  a  vigorous 
resistance  by  Sir  Edward  Charlton,  Lord  of  Fowis.  8uch 
importance  was  attached  to  his  arrest,  that  Charlton  re- 
ceived 1000  marks  as  reward. 

Cobham  suffered  at  once  the  punishment  of  a  traitor 
and  a  heretic.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  Deaoiofeub- 
St.  Giles's  Fields,  with  all  the  blended  barbarity 
of  both  modes  of  execution.  He  was  hung  on  a  gallows, 
with  a  fire  at  his  leet,  and  slowly  consumed.  He  ^\as 
said  to  have  declared  himself  a  faithful  subject  of  his  liege 
Lord,  Richard  II.,  thus  avouching,  as  though  in  secret 
intelligence  with  the  Scots,  the  wild  tale,  unquestionably 
current,  that  Richard  was  still  living  in  tiiat  kingdom. 
These  and  other  strange  rumours  rest  on  slight  authority. 
His  conduct  was  throughout  (this  we  would  believe  more 
fully)  that  of  a  noble  religious  man.    Befurc  his  execution 

K  In  the  Close  Rolls  at  this  time  ap-  di<^olmrfr<*  of  6/.,  wliich  the  Lord  the 

pean  an  entry :  "To  John  Maihewe  King  ordered  them  of  his  gift,  by  writ 

and  oChen,  hit  compankm  jarora  upon  6^ :  alao  for  a  breakfiut  to  others, 

an  inqueat  held  for  the  King  at  We«t-  including  the  Lord  Mayor,  2/.  l&r.  8d** 

niinstt^r  hj»oi!  c<>rtain  traitors  and  nbols  TImm-i'  is  suiotlx-r  tn  Thomas  Hurton  (the 

agaiust  the  kimu'»  t»eri»ou,  the  mouey  Kiug'b  sjuy>,  iur  Mrutcliiug  the  Luii^mltt, 

paid  by  the  hancu  or  tha  laid  John  m  100  nhimnfu. 
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he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  implored  forgiveness  on  his  ene- 
mies, lie  addressed  the  multitude  in  a  few  words,  urging 
them  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  the  Scripture,  to  reject 
all  evil  in  their  lives.  He  refused  the  aid  of  a  priest:  "  to 
God  only,  uow  as  ever  present,  he  would  confess,  and  of 
him  entreat  pardon.'*  Mis  last  words,  drowned  by  the 
crackling  flames,  were  praise  of  God.  The  people  wept 
and  prayed  with  him ;  they  heard  in  contemptuous  silence 
the  aeclarations  of  the  priests^  that  Cobham  aied  an  enemy 
of  God,  an  heretic  to  the  Church.^ 

We  have  followed  English  Wycliffism  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  Lord  Cobham.  It  is  singular  that  it  was  not  in  a 
Teutonic  hut  a  Sclavonian  kingdom,  not  in  a  languajj^e 
kindred  to  the  Jbinglish,  but  in  one  of  a  totally  different 
stock,  dissonant  in  most  of  its  words  and  ideas^  that  the 
opinions  of  WycliflTe  were  to  be  received  with  eager  aeal, 
propagated  with  cordial  acceptance.  In  Bohemia,  the 
Keformer^s  works — ^jealously  watched,  trampled  under  foot^ 
burned  by  the  hierarchy — were  received,  multiplied,  trans- 
lated, honoured  as  the  exposition  of  the  true  and  genuine 
Gospel.  The  apostles,  the  heirs,  of  Wycliffism,  were  J olm 
Huss  and  J  erome  of  Prague ;  we  must  return  to  Constance 
to  witness  their  influence,  their  death-defying  strength, 
their  unextinguishable  vitality:  the  death  of  Huss  pre- 
ceded that  of  Cobham  two  years. 

Though  rapid  in  my  relation,  T  have  tarbnlent,  dangerotis  re!)ol,  as  well  as  a 

been  slow,  if  I  luay  6uy  faltering,  in  all  heretic;  to  Protestants,  a  loyal  subject, 

tbii  history  ofCobluuii.  All  it  obscure  ms  well  as  a  mtitjr.   The  anthontict 

ami  cnntrarlictrry,   especially  the  St,  are  heaped  together,  but  requirt'  roost 

Giles's  Fields  insurrection.    To  all  Ko-  diligent  and  suspicious  siAing,  in  Fox. 
man  Cfttholic  writers  Oldcastle  is  a 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE. 

THROuaHOUT  Christendom  all  eyes,  all  minds  were  centered 
on  the  German  city  of  Constance.  There  for  the  first 
time  was  to  meet  the  great  Universal  Council,  the  repre- 
sentative assembler  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  older 
GllcuiaeQic  Councils  had  been  Eastern  and  Greek,  with  a 
few,  a  very  few,  delegates  fipom  the  West.  The  more 
famous  Latin  Councils,  as  those  of  the  Lateran^  of  Yienne, 
of  Lyons,  were  assemblages  of  prelates^  whom  the  Pope 
eondescended  to  summon,  in  order  to  take  counsel  with 
him,  aiul  under  him,  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The 
Council  of  Pisa  had  been  hardly  more  than  a  college  of 
Cardinals,  with  the  advice  and  support  of  certain  Prelates 
and  ambassadors  of  sovereign  princes.  The  Council  of 
Constance  assumed  more  than  the  power  of  judging  on  the 
claims  of  rival  Pontiffs  ;  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over 
a  Greneral  Council,  of  a  General  Council  over  the  Pope, 
was  now  an  inevitable  question.  The  Council  placed  itself 
at  once  above  the  three  contesting  Popes,  each  with  a 
doubtful  and  disputed  title ;  each  with  some  part,  thouprh 
but  a  small  part,  of  Christendom  adherina:  to  his  obe- 
dience. If  such  a  Council,  sweeping  away  these  ignoble 
rivals,  might  create  a  new  successor  of  Peter,  they 
might  impose  conditions  and  limit  his  autocracy.  Who 
could  foresee  the  power  which  they  would  assume,  the 
power  which  they  would  have  the  ambition,  the  strength 
to  exercise  ?  Nor  was  the  one  absorbing  paramount  ques- 
tion the  election  of  the  Pope :  it  was  not  only  from  its 
anarchy  but  its  sunken  state  that  the  Church  must  be 
vindicated  and  re-established ;  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  in  all  its  members,  was  among  the 
avowed  objects,  it  was  the  special  function,  of  the  Council ; 
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the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  against  ibr^ 
midable  heresiarchs;  the  suppression  of  heresies,  which 

had  ceased  to  be  those  of  rebellious  sects,  bad  become 
those  of  rebellious  nations.  In  Constance  would  be  seen 
of  the  monarcbs  of  Cbristeiidom  perbaj/s  one  only,  but  he 
the  greatest,  tbe  Emperor,  who  stood  higher  than  any 
successor  of  Charlemagne  since  tbe  Otho8»  the  Fredericks, 
or  Bodolph  of  Hapsbnrg.  But  there  might  be  three 
Fontiflb)  each  of  whom  had  worn,  each  boasted  himself  the 
rightful  wearer  of  the  Papal  tiara.  There  would  certainly 
be  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals ;  the  most  famous  and 
learned  churchmen  from  every  kingdom  of  the  West ; 
even  those  dreaded  heresiarchs,  the  heirs  and  siiecessors 
of  the  Enj^libb  Wycliffc,  who  had  nearly  severed  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia  h*om  Latin  Christendom. 

In  June  the  quiet  streets  of  ancient  Constance  were 
A  o  U14.  ^'^^^'^^  preparations  for  the  great 

^  drama  which  was  to  be  permrmed  within  her  walls. 
The  Bishop  elect  of  Augsburg  and  Count  £berhard  of 
Nellenberg  entered  the  city  to  choose  quarters  for  the 
Emperor.  Hopes  betran  to  spread,  to  strengthen,  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  were  in  earnest;  that  the  Univer- 
sal Council,  so  often  announced,  so  often  eluded,  would  at 
length  take  place.  In  August  came  the  Cardinal  of 
Viviers,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  with  a  distinguished  suite,  to 
take  order  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pope  John 
XXIII.  and  of  his  Cardinals.  From  that  period  to  the 
Feast  of  AH  Saints,  the  day  named  for  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  and  for  several  months  after,  tlie  eonverging  roads 
which  led  to  this  central  city  were  crowded  with  all  ranks 
and  orders,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  Sovereign  Princes, 
and  Ambassadors  of  Sovereigns,  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
the  heads  or  representatives  of  the  great  Monastic  Orders, 
.  theologians,  doctors  of  Canon  or  of  Civ  il  Law,  delegates  irom 
renowned  Universities,  solne  with  splendid  and  numerous 
retainers,  some  like  trains  of  pilgrims,  some  singly  and  on 
foot.  With  these,  merchants,  traders  of  every  kind  and 
degree,  and  every  sort  of  wild  and  strange  vehicle.  It 
was  not  only,  it  nii^ht  seem,  to  be  a  soK  imi  ('hriJr«tiau 
Council,  but  an  European  congress,  a  vast  central  iair. 
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where  every  kind  of  commerce  was  to  be  conducted  on 
the  boldest  scale,  and  where  chivalrous  or  histrionic  or 
other  common  amusements  were  provided  for  idle  hours 
and  for  idle  people.  It  might  seem  a  final  and  con- 
centrated burst  and  manifestation  of  mediieval  devotion, 
mediseval  splendour,  medieval  diyersions :  all  ranks,  all 
orders,  all  pursuits,  all  professions,  all  trades,  all  artisans, 
with  their  various  attire,  habits,  manners,  language,  crowded 
to  one  single  city. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Alps  were  seen  wiiuling  down, 
now  emerging  from  the  autumn-tinted  chestnut  groves^ 
now  lost  i^ain,  the  rich  cavalcades  of  the  Cardinals,  the 
Prelates,  the  Princes  of  Italy,  each  with  their  martial 
guard  or  liheir  ecclesiastical  pomp.  The  blue  spacious 
lake  was  studded  with  boats  and  barks,  conveying  the 
Bishops  aiul  Abbots,  the  knights  and  grave  burghers,  of  the 
Tyrol,  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
from  the  Black  Forest  and  Thuringia.  Along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rhine,  from  Cologne,  even  from  Brabant, 
Flanders,  or  the  furthest  North,  from  England  and  from 
France,marchedPrelate8,  Abbots,  Doctors  of  Law,celebrated 
Schoolmen,  following  the  upward  course  of  the  stream,  and 
gathering  as  they  advanced  new  hosts  from  the  provinces 
and  cities  to  the  east  or  west.  1  )ay  ath'r  day  the  air  was 
alive  with  the  standards  of  Princes,  and  the  banners  embla- 
soned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sovereigns,  of  Nobles, 
of  Knights,  of  Imperial  Cities;  or  glittered  with  the  silver 
crozier,  borne  before  some  magnificent  Bishop  or  mitred 
Abbot  Night  afler  night  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
poursuivants  and  trumpeters  announcing  the  arrival  of 
some  high  and  mighty  Count  or  Duke,  or  the  tinkling 
mule-bells  of  some  lowlier  caravan.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  curious  spectators,  eager  to  behold  some 
splendid  prince  or  ambassador,  some  churchman  famous 
ill  the  pulpit,  in  the  school,  in  the  council,  it  might  be  in 
the  battle  field,  or  even  some  renowned  minnesinger,  or 
popular  jongleur.  The  city  almost  appeared  to  enlarge  i  ts(  If 
to  welcome  week  after  week  the  gathering  strangers.  The 
magistrates  had  taken  admirable  measures  to  maintain 
order.    Every  one  seems  to  glide  into  and  settle  down  in 
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his  proper  place.  Everywhere  were  gathering  crowds, 
yet  no  tumult :  among  these  crowds  now  a  low  deep  mur« 
mur,  now  a  hush  of  expectationi  no  clamour,  no  confiisioni 
no  quarrel,  no  riot.  Constance  might  seem  determined  to 
support  her  dignity,  as  chosen  for  a  kind  of  temporary 
capital  of  Christendom.  The  awfiilness  of  the  great  sub- 
jects which  were  to  be  discussed  had,  as  it  were,  enthralled 
the  mind  of  man  to  a  calm  seriousness ;  even  amusements 
and  diversions  vvere  under  sober  discipline.  Whatever 
there  was,  and  doubtless  there  was  much,  oi  gross  and 
licentious,  was  kept  out  of  sight 

Of  all  those  vast  multitudes  there  was  no  one  whose 
fate  might  seem  so  to  tremble  on  the  balance; 
Pope  John.  ^1^^  could  look  on  this  wonderful  scene  with  such 
profound  emotions  of  hope  and  fear ;  to  whom  the  Council 
was  at  once  so  full  of  awe,  yet  at  the  same  time,  to  his  yet 
unextinguished  ambition,  might  eventually  prove  such  a 
scene  of  pride,  of  triumph,  as  John  XXIII.  The  Pope 
had  every  imaginable  guarantee,  notwithstiinding  some 
dubious  words,^  not  only  for  his  person,  but  for  his  dignity. 
His  right,  in  concurrence  with  the  Emperor,  to  summon 
the  Council  had  been  admitted  by  Sigismund.  The  Im- 
perial Edict  asserted  his  plenary  jurisdiction  ;  the  magis- 
trates of  Constance  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  on  the  direct 
demand  of  the  Emperor,  to  receive  him  with  all  befitting 
honours  as  the  one  true  Pope,  to  protect  him  to  the  utn)ost, 
to  give  him  tree  liberty  to  enter,  to  remani,  or  to  depart 
from  their  city.^  He  was  to  have  entire  independent 
authority  over  his  own  court:  his  safe  conduct  was  to  be 
respected  by  all  the  officers  of  the  cit^. 

Yet  had  the  Pope,  notwithstandmg  all  these  solemn 
guarantees,  notwithstanding  his  wealth,  and  the  array  of 
Cardinals  attached,  as  he  hoped,  to  his  interests,  with  the 
Italian  Bishops,  almost  in  number  enough  to  overrule  the 
CouuciV  strong  and  sad  misgivings.   He  sought  to  make 

*  *•  Nc  cxinde  occasiooem  non  ve-  dimento."    See  the  oath  in  Von  der 

ijieudl  habcat."    Snch  is  the  Buspiciuus  Hardt,  1.  v.  p.  f).    The  Eniporor'^  stipu- 

language  of  Sigismttttd.  Istiooi  to  the  Pope  were  not  of  maoh 

'>  **  Ita  qtioa  semper  et  omni  tempore  more  value  tlian  thoge  to  John  Huss. 

licebit  ei  siare  in  dict&  civitate  et  ab  e&  *  "  Johannes  venit  Constautiani,  cam 

noedere,  non  obttanie  4|iiooiiti4ae  impe*  multU  Fndirtit  nalne,  ut  per  votorom 
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friends  in  every  quarter  in  his  hour  of  need.  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  hereditary  eneinv  of  the  House 
of  Luxemburg.  His  territories  almost  siuTuuiided  the 
city  of  Constance  ;  his  strong  castles  crowned  many  of  the 
hills  around,  which  might  be  seen  from  the  borders  of  the 
lake ;  the  Tyrol  and  the  Black  Forest  were  among  his 
possessions.  Frederick,  as  if  to  show  the  utmost  respect 
to  the  Pope,  met  him  at  Trent.  The  Pope  was  lavisn  of 
honours,  gifts,  and  promises.  At  Meran  he  named  the 
Austrian  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  and  of  his  privy 
council.  He  assiuned  him  as  stipend  for  these  functions 
fjOOO  florins  a  year.  Frederick,  bebiiles  these  advantages, 
looked  to  the  support  of  the  Pope  in  certain  feuds  with 
the  Bishops  of  Trenti  Coire,  and  Brixen.  He  swore  fealty 
to  the  Pope ;  he  promised  all  aid  and  protection  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  city  of  Constance,  and  to  secure  his  free 
retreat  from  that  city."^  Fredmck  of  Austria  was  closely 
allied  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  Duke's  sister  was 
the  widow  of  Frederick's  brother,  Leopold  of  Austria ;  she 
resided  on  her  dowry  lands  in  the  Austrian  States.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  strong  reasoiis  for  courting  the 
favour  of  the  Pope.  Among  the  causes  to  be  judged  by 
the  Council  of  Constance  was  that  of  Jean  Petit,  whose 
atrocious  defence  of  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  by  Burgundy  or  his  partisans,  was  to  be  arraigned 
in  the  face  of  Christendom.  An  alliance  with  Austria 
was  almost  an  alliance  with  Burgundy,  now,  whether  on  the 
French  or  English  side,  almost  coniuianding  France.  I  he 
Marquis  of  Baden,  too,  and  the  Count  of  Nassau  received 
significant  presents  from  John  XXIIL:  and  if  the  Em- 
peror should  show  hostility  to  the  Pope,  the  Pope  seemed 
sure  of  a  partisan  in  the  mightiest  Prelate  of  the  empire,  the 
Archbishop  of  Ments.  As  John  descended  towaixis  Con- 
stance he  mvested  the  Abbot  of  S.  Ulric  at  Kreuzlingen 
with  the  mitre,  the  usual  priyilege  of  Bishops  alone.  Thus, 
even  at  the  gates  of  Constance,  he  would  secure  a  power- 
ful friend. 

pliiTditatem  ae  conaervaret  in  Paptta."  mnnicated  this  treaty  to  Sigismund : 
--Ebeadorftr  ia  Pei.  Script  Austritt,  mMtity  the  articl«t  which  could  not 
ii.  825.  he  concealed;  the  honours  and  di^^nities 

*  Gerhard  de  Rio  asserts,  from  Aos-  cunferrt;d  on  the  Austrian,  not  the  secret 
trian  docBmentt,  Uwt  die  Pcpe  oca-  ttipaktioiic  for  ptoCectioD. 
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Yet,  despite  all  these  precautions,  there  were  dismal 
moments  of  despondency.  As  he  camedown  the 
steep  Arlberg  his  slwlcre  was  overset;  his  atten- 
dants crowded  round  to  know  il  he  was  hurt.  **  In  the 
devil's  name  what  do  I  lying  here  ?"  As  he  wound  round 
the  last  declivity,  and  Constance  lay  below  in  her  deep 
valley,  washed  by  the  lake,  the  Pope  looked  down  and  ex- 
claimed»    A  trap  for  foKes.** 

Constance  received  the  Pope  with  every  sign  of  respect 
and  spiritual  loyalty.  The  magistrates  and  the 
clergy  attended  him  through  the  streets,  and  to 
the  venerable  Minster.  Nine  Cardinals,  about  six  hun- 
dred followers,  formed  the  pompous  retinue  of  his  Holiness. 
The  great  Festival  of  All  Saints  had  been  named  as  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  the  opening  of  the  saintly  Council; 
but  from  various  causes,  or  the  Prelates,  except  those  of 
Italy,  few  bad  arrived.  Though  the  Council  was  opened 
by  the  Pope  in  person  on  the  5th  November,  the  first 
public  session  was  adjourned  to  Nov.  16.  In  the  mean- 
time certain  preliniinaries  were  arrancred.  Twelve  auditors 
of  the  liota  were  named  to  judge  ecclesiastical  causes. 
Congregations  were  held  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  sit- 
tings and  to  appoint  officers.  At  one  of  these  congrega- 
tions the  Pope  issued  his  inhibition  to  all  members  of  the 
Council  that  no  one  might  depart  without  permission.  On 
the  2nd  December  six  more  Clardinals  had  arrived ;  these 
with  the  nine  present  formed  a  fair  College.  But  on  the 
3rd  another  arrival  caused  still  greater  excitement.  There 
entered  the  city  a  pale  thin  man,  in  mean  attire, 
yet  escorted  by  three  nobles  of  his  country,  with 
a  great  troop  of  other  followers  from  attachment  or  curiosity; 
he  came  under  a  special  safe  conduct  from  the  Emperor, 
which  guaranteed  in  the  strictest  and  amplest  terms  his 
safe  entrance  and  safe  departure  from  the  Imperial  City. 
This  was  the  famous  heresiarch  of  Bohemia,  John  Hnss. 
Nothing  could  l)e  more  opportune  than  his  early  arrival 
for  the  Papal  policy. 

The  Council  had  been  summoned  for  three  principal 
objects.  I.  The  Tin  ion  of  the  Church  under  one  acknow- 
ledged Pope.  IL  The  refr  rination  of  the  Clergy  in  its 
head  and  in  its  members.   III.  The  extirpation  of  erro- 
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neous  and  heretical  doctrines.  Other  subonliFiatc  ques- 
tions were  to  be  submitted  to  the  sujirenie  tribunal  of 
Christendom:  the  exauiination  of  Jean  Petit s  defence  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Flagellants,  and  some  less  important  matters.  On  the 
order  in  which  the  Council  should  proceed  as  to  the  three 
great  leading  topics  depended  the  influence,  the  title,  perhaps 
»  the  fate  of  the  rope.  The  vital  question  of  all,  not  delibe- 
rately ])rn|)nse(l,  but  at  the  root  of  all  the  other  (juestions — 
the  sujx  riority  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope,  of  the  Po])e  to 
the  Council — might  be  postponed ;  if  postponed,  eluded. 
This  would  be  the  case  if  the  Council  could  be  occupied  by 
matter  on  which  Pope  and  Council  might  agree,  which  might 
inflame  the  common  passions,  and  direct  their  almost  mad* 
dening  zeal  against  one  common  foe,  one  common  victim. 
Let,  then,  the  suppression  of  heresy  be  the  first  paramount 
absorbing  subject  of  debate.  All  precedent  was  in  the 
Pope's  favour;  it  had  ever  been  the  first  act  of  QEcunu  nic 
Councils,  from  that  of  Nicea,  to  guard  the  faith  and  to 
condemn  heresy.  So,  too,  the  Council  of  Constance, 
commencing  at  this  point,  might  be  held  a  continuation, 
bardly  more  than  a  prorogation,  of  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
And  this  to  the  Pope  was  life  or  death.  For  if  the 
Council  of  Pisa  was  thus  even  tacitly  recognised,  his  title 
among  the  three  claimants  to  the  Papacy,  his  absolute  title, 
rf  sting  on  the  solemn  decree  of  that  Coiuicil,  was  irrefra- 
gable. Could  he  not,  begirt  with  his  Cardnials  (their  com- 
mon interest  might  guarantee  their  fidelity),  and  with  the 
overpowering  sufirages  of  the  Italian  Prelates,  centre  the 
-whole  attention  of  the  Council  on  this  one  subject  ?  Could 
lie  not  set  the  whole  host  in  fiill  cry  on  the  track  of  this 
quarry  ?  At  least  during  this  discussion  he  and  his  Italians 
M'ould  have  been  gaining  a  preponderating  influence ;  he, 
for  months,  would  have  been  permitted  to  guide  and  rule 
the  Council.  What  if  he  should  render  the  signal  service 
of  condemning,  still  better  of  inducing  these  dreaded  here- 
siarchs  to  recant,  could  the  ungrateful  Church  then  cast  him 
off?  Then  he  would  return  to  Italy  the  recognised  Pope 
of  the  Council  of  Constance.  If  not,  some  time  having  been 
thus  occupied,  a  thousand  accidents,  dissensions,  plague, 

VUL.  VI.  M 
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famine,  the  opportune  death  of  some  important  personage, 

might  dissipate  the  Couucil  before  they  could  eater  ou 
more  dangerous  ground. 

Nor  was  this  an  unwarranted,  ungrounded  hope  ;  the 
policy  had  every  promise  of  success.  The  doctrines  of 
Wydiffe,  which  Huss  and  his  followers  were  accused  of 
propagating  in  the  Tillages  and  cities  of  Bohemia,  even  in 
the  Umyersity  of  Prague,  were  generally  odioua  Those 
who  knew  least  of  them,  looked  on  them  with  the  terror 
of  ignorance ;  those  who  knew  them  best  saw  that  they 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  in  the 
common  view  the  whole  relisjion  of  Christ.  Thefo  re  most 
Reformers,  D'Ailly,  G^rson,  Zal)arella,  and  the  iew  Car- 
dinals in  that  party,  would  behold  perhaps  with  greater 
horror^  as  crossing  their  more  moderate  and  sober  designs, 
those  innovators  who  laid  their  hands  not  on  the  eorrtt|^ 
tions  of  die  Olergy  only,  but  on  their  possessions,  their 
riiilits,  their  immunities,  their  privileges,  their  spiritual 
powers,  and  even  on  the  accredited  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  faith.  They,  too,  might  be  tempted  to  assert  this  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  which  they  dreaded  with  such  profound 
dready  hated  with  such  unmitigated  hatred,  to  be  the  first, 
preliminary,  inevitable  duty  of  the  great  Council. 

This  insurrection,  moreover,  against  the  sublime  auto- 
cracy of  the  Latin  hierarchy ;  this  appeal  from  the  tradi- 
tional Christianity  of  the  West,  the  growth  of  ages,  with 
all  its  n)ytholog\%  legendar^^  history,  law,  philosophy, 
ritual,  venerable  usages,  and  with  all  its  vast  system  of 
rights  and  obligations  and  its  tenure  of  property,  to  the 
primal  and  simpler  Christianity  of  the  Lord  and  his 
Apostles ;  this  first  attempt  to  substitute  for  an  obedience 
to  an  outward  law»  and  to  an  all<*embracuig  discipline  en* 
fi)rced  by  eederiastical  penal  statute,  the  religion  of  the 
inward  conscience,  self-dependent  rather  tiian  dcptrident 
on  the  ghostly  adviser :  this  assertion  of  tlie  li*eedom  of 
thought^  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  human 
faculties  and  the  plain  written  word  of  God ;  this  dawningp 
moral  and  religious  revolution,  though  it  had  begun  in 
Teutonic  England,  and  had  been  first  embodied  in  the 
vernacular  Anglo-Saxon  of  Wydiffe's  Bible  and  Tracts^ 
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and  in  the  poetry  of  Langland  and  of  Chaucer,  was  not 
yet  taken  up  by  the  Teutonic  mind.  It  was  pro-  Refornmuoa 
pagated  (nily  under  most  unfavourable  aus])i(  es,  in  luuir'''*"' 
a  remote  corner  ut  Christendom,  among  a  nation  which 
SDoke  an  uofortned  language,  intelligible  to  themselves 
aJone,  and  not  more  akin  to  German  than  to  Latin ;  a 
nation,  as  it  were,  intruded  into  the  Teutonic  Empire* 
thought  barbarian,  and  from  late  circumstances  held  in 
hostile  jealousy  by  the  Teutonic  commonwealth. 

Bohemia  was  thus  an  insulated  stranger  among  the 
German  principalities,  a  stranger  with  a  right  of 
suffrage  for  the  Imperial  crown,  but  striving  to 
preserve  her  Sclavonic  nationality  against  the  Teutonic 
element  which,  from  her  connection  with  the  Empire,  was 
forcing  itself  into  her  territory,  her  usages,  and  even 
pressing  on  her  language.  Bohemia,  too,  laboured  under 
the  unpopularity  of  having  given  to  the  Imperial  throne 
a  Sovereign,  Charles  IV.,  of  ^  lioni  the  German  ajiiwils 
speak  with  bitter  hatred  and  coiitempt,  but  who  had  been 
beloved,  and  deservedly  beloved,  for  his  wise  laws,  admirable 
institutions,  and  for  his  national  policy  in  his  native  king- 
dom. His  father,  John  of  Bohemia,  that  restless  chivalrous 
adventurer  who  fell  at  Crecy,  was  a  German  in  manners 
and  in  heart ;  Charles  a  Bohemian  who  might  seem  to 
sacrifice  the  ungrateful  and  intractable  Empire  to  his  here- 
ditiiry  Kingdom.  As  Kihl^  of  Bohemia,  Charles  was  the 
creator  of  the  realm  :  to  iiiiu  she  owed  equal  laws,  sound 
institutions,  magnificent  cities,  at  least  Prague,  which 
Charles  adorned  with  splendid  churches,  noble  palaces, 
stately  bridges,  her  famous  University.'* 

Charles  IV.  had  at  least  not  discouraged  the  first  Be- 
formers,  who  before  the  time  of  Huss  protested  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
abuses  of  the  Homan  Court.  The  Prelate  Conrad  Strickna, 
duriner  his  reign,  had  deuounced  the  progress  of  these 
opinions.  The  Keiornier,  Milecz  von  Kremsar,  was  the 
Iking  8  Court  Preacher. 

The  deposition  of  King  Weneel,  the  son  of  Charles, 

e  Read  the  glowing  description  of  Geschicbte  YonBuhmen,  ii.  p.  2,  p.  da8» 
the  reiga  of  Ciiarles  IV.,  ia  I'alacky,    et  seqq. 
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from  the  Empire  by  the  Electors  on  the  Rhine,  was  at 
AA.  18M.  ^  ^i^'^  '^'^^^       aggravation  of  the  jealousy 

(wSSum).  Teuton  IS  ni  against  lioheuiia.  During  the  reign 
Aj>.  1394.  q£  Wenzel,  a  still  more  stirring  teacher,  Matthias 
von  Zanowy  had  advanced  the  bolder  axiom  that  it  was 
gross  superstition  to  reverence  the  edicts  of  the  Pope  on 
articles  of  faith,  equally  with  the  words  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  The  Church,  to  resume  ber  dignity,  must  be 
entirely  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel/  The  mar- 
riage of  King  WenzeFs  sister,  Ainie  of  Bulivmia,  to 
Richard  II.  of  England,  had  brought  the  two  realms  into 
close  connection,  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe  were  making  their  most  rapid  progress.  The 
Queen  herself,  as  has  been  said,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  new  doctrines.  Bohemian  scholars  sat  at  me  feet 
of  the  bold  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford;  English 
students  were  found  at  Prague.  The  writings  of  Wycliffe 
were  biought  in  great  numbers,  some  in  Latin,  some  trans- 
lated into  Bohemian,  and  disseminated  by  admiring  par- 
tisans. 

John  of  Hussinetz,  a  Bohemian  village,  was  a  man  of 
uhnuuw  ^loR"^"^^  *Dd  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  severe 
morals,  but  gentle,  friendly,  accessible  to  all.  He 
became  Preacher  in  the  University  chapel,  called  Beth- 
lehem, and  Confessor  to  the  Queen  Sophia.  So  long  as  his 
fervid  sermons  denounced  the  vices  of  the  world,  the 
Clerirv  the  Monks  and  the  Friars  were  among  his  most 
aduiiruig  hearers ;  but  as  he  began  to  condemn  the  luxury, 
the  pride,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Clergy  and  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  their  admiration  turned  to  animosity.  He 
would  have  been  persecuted,  if  he  had  not  been  protected 
by  the  Court ;  for  such  doctrines  were  not  the  less  heard 
with  favour  by  the  Court  because  they  were  repulsive  to 
the  Clergy.  The  Schism  in  the  Papacy  had  shaken  ^:he 
awe  of  the  hierarchy  to  its  base,  and  King  Wenzel  had 
strong  grounds  for  personal  hostility  against  that  hierarchy. 
The  Archbishop-Electors  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  de- 
fection, the  prime  movers  in  his  deposal  from  the  Empire. 
The  Pope,  Boniface  IX.,  had  sanctioned  their  haughty 

'  Wcinenberg,  il.  p.  121. 
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proceedings.  For  many  years,  too,  the  sale  of*  benefices 
had  been  so  notorious  by  both  Popes,  that  Wenzel  in 
Bohemia,  Sigismund  in  Hungary,*  had  not  only  prohi- 
bited die  exportation  of  money  to  Rome,  but  had  broken 
off  all  intercourse  with  the  Papa!  Court 

Just  at  this  time  a  sclujkir  of  John  IIiiss^  returned 
from  his  studies  in  Paris  and  Oxford  :  he  brought  many 
writing  of  Wycliffe.  These  writings  not  merely  inveighed 
against  the  idleness  and  corruptions  of  the  Clergy  and  of 
the  Monks,  but  broke  in  at  once  on  more  perilous  ground, 
Wycliffe  had  been  already  condemned  by  the  Church  as 
an  heresiarch.  Huss  shrunk  at  first  from  the  infection : 
he  read  the  books  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  so  much 
so  that  he  had  nearly  committed  the  godless  volumes  to 
the  flames.  He  found,  on  more  careful  study,  deeper  and 
neglected  truths.  Still,  however,  mueh  of  Wyclitie's  doc- 
trine could  not  command  his  assent,  but  much  worked  by 
slow  degrees  into  his  mind  and  into  his  teaching. 

The  Archbishop  Shinko  of  Prague  had  looked  on  Huss 
with  favour:  he  could  neither  be  ignorant  of  the  change 
in  the  Preacher's  views,  nor  of  the  cause  of  that  change. 
He  issued  his  sentence  of  condemnation;  he  threatened 
all  who  should  promulgate  the  tenets  of  Wycliffe  with  tiie 
heretic's  death,  the  stake.  Huss  was  at  first  appalled ;  he 
was  quiet  for  a  time;  but  the  Confessor  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  idol  of  one-half  the  University  of  Prague,  could 
not  long  hold  his  peace,  for  he  was  not  the  champion  of 
Wydiffe's  free  opinions  alone,  now  forcing  themselves  into 
a  slow  popularity,  but  of  the  Bohemian  against  the  Ger- 
man students ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  on  a 
suhject  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  to  as  great 
a  depth,  of  the  Realist  against  the  A  ominalist  philosophy. 
This  strife  hurried  on  the  conflicting  parties  to  the  in- 
evitable schism.  The  deposition  of  their  King  Wenzel 
from  the  Empire  had  wounded  the  Bohemian  pride :  they 
held  the  Germans  as  strangers  and  aliens  in  their  national 
University:  The  German  Professors  had  taken  part  with 
the  Archbishop  in  the  implied  censure  of  Huss.    liy  a 

i  Ashbach,  Kaiaer  Sigmond,  ii.  S4. 

^  He  had  the  iU-sonridiDg  name  of  FanlflMh. 
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singular  revolution,  the  Realistic  philosophy,  which  had 
been  the  sworn  ally  of  orthodoxy,  the  philosophy  of  Lan* 
franc  and  Anselm  against  Ab^lard,  of  Aqmnas  against 
Ockham,  had  changed  sides.   The  great  French  divines, 

Gersoii,  D'Ailly  (perhaps  partly  from  their  French  per- 
spicacity), theGeniiaiis  in  general,  from  the  more  exclusive 
study  of  the  Aristotelian  Scholasficistn,  had  warjX'd  round 
to  the  more  rationalistic  Nominalism.    The  University  of 
Prague  was  rent  with  feuds ;  students  met  students,  not 
in  the  schools  of  disputation,  but  in  the  streets  and  on  die 
bridges,  and  fought  out  the  battles  of  Churchmen  and 
Wycliffites,  of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  of  NominalistB 
and  Realists.    At  length  the  Bohemian  faction,  with  lluss 
at  their  head,  obtained  from  the  King  the  al»rogation  of 
the  privileges  ot  the  Germans  in  the  votes  for  academic 
offices.    The  sullen  Germans,  and  with  them  the  Poles, 
abandoned  the  city.    Of  thirty  thousand,  a  great  part 
wandered  to  Leipsic,  and  founded  a  rival  U ni* 
'  versity.    Huss  became  Rector  of  die  University^ 
of  Prague.    His  j>opularity  triumphed  even  over  liie  in- 
terests of  the  citizens,  which  sufltered  severely  from  the 
departure  of  the  German  students. 

Huss  now  preached  boldly  and  without  reserve  the 
Wyclifiite  doctrines,  at  least  as  far  as  denunciations,  not 
only  against  the  corruptions,  but  against  Ae  wealth  of  the 
Clergy.  The  King  heard  with  satis&ction  the  grateful 
masim  diat  the  roval  power  was  far  above  that  of  the 
hierarchy;  the  Archoishop  and  the  Clergy  were  constrained 
to  luurtiiuriug  silence,  while  all  Bohemia  seemed  Ikiling 
olf  to  these  fearful  opinions. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  had  uttered  its  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  The 
Archbishop  of  Prague  adhered  to  Gregory;  the  King, 
HusSy  and  the  Bohemians  to  the  Council*  Huss  was  em- 
boldened to  assail  the  Papal  power  itself.  The  Kin^ 
answered  to  the  complaints  of  me  Archbidiop,  "  So  long 
as  Master  IIuss  preached  against  us  of  the  \sc)rl.l,  you  re- 
joiced, and  declared  that  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  in  liiiu. 
It  is  now  your  turn."  But  the  accession  of  Alexander  V., 
whom  Bohemia,  having  acknowledged  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
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could  not  refuse  to  accept,  gave  the  Archbiskop  courage. 
He  obtained  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Wydiffite  doctrines.  He  threatened  the  refractory 
teachen.  He  collected  no  less  than  two  hundred  writinpi 
of  the  odious  English  heresiarch/ and  committed  them 
publicly  to  the  flames ;  but  the  King  compelled  him  to 
pay  the  value  of  the  books  to  those  from  whom  he  had 
seized  them  by  liis  arbitrary  ecch  siastieal  ] tower.  Huss 
continued  to  preach.  He  appealed  trom  the  Pope  to 
Christ  himself^  the  one  final  unerring  Judge :  I,  John 
HusSi  offer  this  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master  and 
my  just  Judge,  who  knows,  defiendsi  and  judges  the  just 
cause."  ^ 

The  pious  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Balthasar  Cossa, 
John  XXIII.  Among  the  first  acts  of  Pope  John  was  a 
citation  hi  John  Huss,  the  man  of  irre])roachable  morals, 
to  appear  belbre  the  tribunal  of  a  Pope  charged  at  least 
with  every  imaginable  crime.  The  Bohemian  King  and 
the  nation  would  not  permit  Huss  to  cross  the  Alps ;  they 
alleged  fear  of  his  German  en^nies;  a  pompous  embassy 
of  three  theologians  appeared  in  his  stead.  The  Arch- 
bishop, trom  prudence  or  more  generous  feeling,  received 
from  Huss  a  confession  of  taith,  wnth  ^vhich  he  declared 
himselt  satisfied.  He  announced  to  the  Roman  Court  that 
heresy,  no  longer  contaminated  his  diocese. 

No  answer  came  from  Rome,  but  there  came  the  vendors 
of  indulgences  for  the  war  of  the  Pope  against  King 
Ladidaus  of  Naples.  The  Y^dors  abstained  from  none 
of  fliose  insolent  exaggerations  of  the  value  of  their  wares 
>vhich  were  so  obnoxious  to  sounder  piety.  Huss  broke 
out  in  a  torrent  of  eloquent  indignation.  His  scholar, 
Jerome  Fouitish,  burned  the  Bull  of  Indulgences  under 
the  gallows.  The  preachers  ot  the  Indulgences  were  ex- 
posed to  insult^  ^outrage,  persecution.  The  magistrates 
mterfered;  some  rioters  were  seised  and  executed;  Ihe 
people  rose;  the  town-house  was  stormed;  ihe  remains  of 
the  rioters  taken  up  and  venerated  as  reliques.  News 
arrived  that  the  ambassadors  of  Huss,  of  the  University, 
and  ot  the  King,  had  been  thrown  into  prisou  at  Home ; 
*  Open>  Jolm  Uvm,  i.  17.  L'£n&iit»  GoncilA    Cffwtaiioe»  L  p.  88. 
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that  Huss  was  under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  Prague 
under  interdict.  The  timid  King  shrunk  from  the  con- 
test.   Huss  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  city,  but  only 

by  his  eloquent  preaehings  all  over  the  country  to  iiillut  nee 
now  not  Prague  alone,  but  all  liohemia,  with  indignation 
against  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy.  His  writings,  sntne 
in  Latin,  some  in  his  native  dialect,  'spread  with  rapidity. 
If  in  these  he  maintained  some  prudent  or  perhaps  inde- 
terminate ambiguity  on  the  estabhshed  doctrines,  he  struck 
boldly  at  all  the  bearings  of  those  doctrines  on  Papal  and 
on  priestly  authority. 

John  Huss  then  was  no  isolated  teacher,  no  follower  of 
a  condemned  English  heretic:  he  was  more  even  than 
head  of  a  sect ;  he  almost  represented  a  kingdom,  no  doubt 
much  more  than  half  of  Bohemia.  King  Wenzel  and  his 
Queen  were  <m  his  side,  at  least  as  against  the  Clergy. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund  aspired  to  restore  peace  to  the 
wkjEus  Church.  The  Council  of  Constance  had  been 
^SSno!^  summoned  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
in  its  members:  its  proclaimed  object  was  the  extirpation  of 
all  abuses  throimhout  Christendom.  It  was  not  for  Huss 
to  stand  aloof  in  tear  or  suspicion.  He  had  appealed  to  a 
Council.  If  his  opinions  were  just  and  true,  he  could  not 
shrink  from  bringing  their  justice  and  truth  before  a 
Council  which  comprehended  not  the  high  dignitaries 
alone,  but  also  the  most  consummate  theologians  of 
Christendom.  As  yet,  however  some  of  his  opinions 
might  seem  to  lean  to  speculative  Wycliffitism,  he  was 
like  others  of  great  name,  avowedly  no  more  than  an 
ardent  retbrnier  of  abuses.  He  obtained  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague^  from  the  Estates  of  Bohemia,  from 
Conrad  Arehbishop  of  Prague,  and  even  from  Nicolas 
Bishop  of  Nazareth,  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  testimonials  to 
his  orthodoxy  and  irreproachable  life.  Tet  he  was  not, 
he  could  not  be,  without  dark  misgivings.  He  left  a  letter 
only  to  be  opened  in  case  of  his  death  at  Constance :  it 
contained  his  last  will  and  t Dnlession.'^  His  valedictory 
address  to  his  followers  eiijomed  them  to  maintain  their 

^  Among  the  sins  that  burthened  hia  conscience  was  placing  at  chesi  and  loving 
hit  tonper  when  beaten. 
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faith,  to  pray  earnestly  for  big  safe  return.  He  expected 
to  meet  as  many  enemies  at  Constance  as  our  Lord  at 

Jerusalem — the  wicked  Clergy,  and  even  some  secular 
Princes,  and  those  Pharisees  the  Monks." 

The  fame  of  IIuss  travelled  before  him :  curiosity  or 
interest  in  his  doctrines  triumphed  over  the  Ger-  Hunsetf 
man  aversion  to  the  Bohemian.    In  many  towns  ^fj?/'*" 
he  held  conferences  even  with  the  Clergy,  and 
parted  from  them  on  amicable  terms.   At  Nuremburg  he 
was  met  by  three  Bohemian  nobles,  who  bore  from  Spires 
the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  couched  in  the  strictest  and 
fullest  terms,  guaranteeing  his  safe  entrance  and  his  safe  re- 
turn from  Constance."   John  of  Chhim,  Wenzel  of  Duba, 
Henry  of  Lazenbach,  were  charged  to  watch  and  keep 
guard  over  their  countryman,  who  travelled  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Emperor. 

Not  many  days  after  the  arrival  of  tihe  Pope,  John 
Huss,  as  has  been  said,  entered  Constance.  He  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  Pope  himself.  Nothing  was  said 
of  the  ban  of  excommunication  which  still  hung  over 
him :  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  le«ially  annulled  by 
his  reception  before  the  Pope.  Strong  expressions  are 
attributed  to  the  Pope :  If  he  had  slain  my  brother,  I 
would  not  permit,  as  far  as  is  in  mypower,  any  harm  to 
be  done  to  him  in  Constance.****  Tne  Pope,  on  whom 
religion  hung  so  loosely,  may  not  have  had  that  deep 
aversion  for,  he  may  not  fully  have  comprehended,  the 
bearing  of  the  WycliflSte  tenets ;  still  less  could  he  com- 
prehend the  stern,  stubborn  coiisciriitionsness  which  would 
not  swerve  from,  and  which  would  boldly  assert  such 
opinions  in  the  face  of  danger  or  death.  Noble  religious 
fanaticism  has  constantly  baffled  the  reckoning  of  the  most 
profound  worldly  sagacity.  He  might  fondly  suppose  ihe 
possibility  of  the  Bohemian's  submission  to  Papal  argu- 
ments, impressed  by  Papal  majesty ;  and  the  submission 


The  safe-couiluct  may  be  seen  in 
many  publications.  L'Enf'ant,  Von  der 
Harat;  tbe  latett  and  perhaps  most 
accnmte  version  ta  AtehlMMsh,  Kaiier 
£igmaud,  U.  29. 
ft  M  Etiuiii  Jokmm  Hnai  fientnai 


sibi  germanumoccidisset,  w  tamen  nnlJo 
modo  commissurum,  quantum  in  ipso 
ritmn  est,  ut  aliqaa  ei  fiat  injuria, 
quamdiu  Constantw  eneU"— Von  der 
Uardt,  ir.  p.  11. 
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of  80  fitmooB  a  heretie  to  his  milder  admonitions  would 
give  him  overweening  weight  in  the  CounciL  But  with  the 
more  keen-eyed  and  inflexible  Italian  Cardinalsi  Hubs  was 
only  a  barbarian  and  a  heretic  They  could  not  but  dis- 
cern (for  they  had  nothing  to  blind  their  instinct)  the  vital 
oppuprnancy  of  his  views  to  the  hierarchical  system.  Huss 
hiniseif  could  not  reiiKiiii  in  modest  and  iiioii'ensive  pri- 
vacy. Partisans,  admirers,  would  crowd  around  him ;  hia 
seal  would  not  permit  him  in  base  timidity  to  shrink  from 
the  avowal  of  his  creed,  whether  by  prea<^ing  in  his  house 
or  among  his  followers.  The  Bishop  of  Constanoe  admo* 
nished  him,  but  in  vain,  and  forbade  his  eelebratmg  Mass 
while  yet  unabsolved. 

The  arrival  of  Stephen  Paleczand  Michael  de  Causis,  the 
bitter  and  implacable  adversaries  of  Huss,  with  whom  he  had 
been  involved  in  herce  controversy,  changed  the  suspended 
state  of  affairs.  These  men  stooid  forward  openly  as  hia 
accusers:  they  swept  away  all  the  fairer,  miider,  or  more 
subtile  interpretations  by  which  Huss  reconciled  his  owii 
doctrines  with  the  orthodox  creed,  especially  as  regaided 
the  clergy.  Huss  had  declared  wicked  Popes,  wicked 
Caniiiials,  wicked  Prelates,  to  be  utterly  without  authority, 
their  exeouiniunications  void,  their  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  as  only  to  be  valid  by  some  nice  distinction. 
Palecz  and  De  Causis  cast  all  these  maxims  in  their 
naked,  unmitigated  oftnsiveness  before  the  indignant 
hierarchy.  Huss  was  summoned,  yet  by  a  deputation 
which  still  showed  respect,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
Trent,  to  appear  before  the  Consistory  of  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals.  He  obeyed,  protesting,  nevertheless,  that  he 
came  to  render  account  to  the  Council,  not  to  the  Con- 
sistory. The  charges  of  heresy  were  read.  Uuss  quietly 
declared  that  he  had  rather  die  than  be  justly  condemned 
as  a  heretic  '*If  convinced  of  error,  he  would  make  full 
recantation/*  He  retired,  but  his  lodging  was  encircled 
from  that  time  by  watchful  sentinels.''    A  monk  was  let 

•  AielibMb  (p.  30)  lifif«  inteHi  Hie  period.  To  my  judgement,  AiohlMfili't 

attempt  of  Huss  at  flight,  which  the  view  is  utterly  improbable ;  and  on  such 

two  authoi-s  I  perhaps  they  are  but  one  points  Keichentiial,  who  does  not  care 

autliority),  Keichenthal  aud  the  author  much  for  religious  questions,  is  wwthjr 

ia  JfAjchierj,  imigB  to  m  mnck  later  of  Ibli  ooafliipiimr. 
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loose  upon  him,  to  ensnare  him  with  dangerous  questions. 
Hoss  had  the  shrewdness  to  detect  in  the  monk,  who 
affected  the  utmost  simplicity,  one  of  the  subtlest  theolo- 
gians of  the  day. 

Four  weeks  alter  his  arrival  at  Constance,  notwithstand- 
ing his  appeal  to  the  Ini])erial  safe-conduct,  not-  humiq 
withstanding  the  protest  of  his  noble  Bohemian 
pvotector,  John  de  Chlum,  Huss  was  committed  to  prison 
in  the  Bishop's  palace.  To  De  Chluin  the  Pope  pro> 
tested  that  it  was  done  without  his  authority.  Hie  Pope 
might  find  it  expedient  to  disclaim  such  an  act.  A  con- 
gregation was  sumiuuuecl  t-o  hear  eight  articles  promoted 
by  the  liuheiuian,  Michael  de  Causis,  ae^aiiist  John  Huss. 
Three  Commissioners  had  been  named  by  the  Pope.  A 
more  numerous  Commission  of  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and 
Doctors  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  From  his 
first  prison  he  was  conducted  to  a  closer  and  more  safe 
one  m  the  Dominican  Conyent'  There  he  fell  ill,  and 
was  attended  by  the  Pope's  physicians.  He  recovered, 
and  in  hi.s  prison  wrote  several  works,  which  were  eagerly 
dispersed  among  his  brethren. 

John  de  Chlum  took  bold  and  active  measures  for  the 
release  of  Huss.  He  communicated  this  insolent  yiolation 
of  the  Imperial  safe-conduct  to  Sigisi^innd,  who  was  on  his 
wayirom  his  coronation  at  Aix-]a*Chapelle.  The  Em- 
peror broke  out  into  wrath :  he  gave  orders,  that  if  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  did  not  obey  his  mandate,  the  doors 
of  the  prison  should  be  opened  by  force.  l>ut  no  one 
ventured  to  invade  the  Dominican  cloister,  and  the  Coun- 
cil yet  respected  the  ordinances  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 
De  Chlum  affixed  writings  on  all  the  church  doors  in 
Constance,  declaring,  in  strong  language,  the  imprison- 
ment of  Huss  to  be  an  outrage  against  the  Emperor;  that 
all  who  had  presumed  to  violate  die  Imperial  safe-conduct, 
and  still  presumed  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  for  his  release,  would  be  called  to  account. 

So  far,  even  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Einperor,  Poj)e 
John  had  maintained  micontested  supremacy  m  the  Coun- 
cil.   His  Bull  had  been  read  at  the  first  Session,  as  the 

9  UBnflnt»  i  p.  64. 
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authoribr  for  its  proceedings.  Zabarella,  the  alUhonoured 
Cardinal  of  Florence,  in  his  opening  speech,  assumed 
FapeJofan  tlirougliout  the  prcsidencv  of  the  Pope.  The  Pope 
ti.o  Council,  named  all  the  officers,  and  distributed  the  functions 
which  were  submitted  to  and  accepted  hv  the  Council. 
One  incident  alone  threatened  his  sole  dignity.  The 
Archbishop  of  liagusa,  and  other  legates  of  Gregory  Xll^ 
had  made  their  entrance.  On  the  same  night  the  Arcb- 
bishop  affixed  over  the  gates  of  his  lodging  the  Papal  arms 
of  Gnregory  XII.,  with  the  keys  and  the  triple  crown. 
John  resisted  this  daring  invasion  in  the  name  of  a  Pope 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa.  The  CouTicil,  after  some 
stormy  debate,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  tlius 
agaui  recognizing  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  The 
obnoxious  arms  disappeared. 

On  Christmas  Eve  tidings  arrived  that  Sigismund,  now 
having  received  die  Imperial  crown  at  Aix-la-Chapelle^ 
had  reached  Oberlingen,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake.  Bef(:)rc  morning  dawn  he  entered  Constance. 
Among  his  first  acts  was  attendance  at  the  Mass  The 
Emperor,  according  to  usage,  in  ilie  dalmatic  of  a  Deacon, 
read  the  Gospel — the  Gospel  which  sounded  ouunous  ia 
the  ears  of  the  Pope  :  **  There  went  out  a  decree  from 
Cssar  Augustus."  The  sermon  preached  three  days 
after,  by  Peter  d'Ailly,  Cardinal  of  Gambray,  must  at 
times  have  sent  a  cold  shudder  of  dismay  to  die  heart  of 
John.  The  text  was,  ** There  shall  be  signs  in  the  Sun, 
and  in  the  Moon,  and  in  the  Stars a  text  literally  appli- 
cable to  the  last  advent  of  Christ,  spiritually  to  his  advent 
in  an  CEcunienic  Council.  The  Sun  was  the  spiritual 
powers  the  Po])e  :  the  Mnon  the  temporal,  the  Emperor ; 
the  Stars  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  Doctors  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  Council.  But  the  Sun,  &r  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  must  fulfil  certain  conditions.  If  tne  supreme 
Pastor  shall  have  risen  by  bad  means,  by  unjust  and 
reprobate  ambition  ;  if  he  shall  have  led  a  scandalous  and 
dishonest  life  ;  if  he  shall  have  ruled  negligently  or  tyran- 
nically, he  is  but  the  phantom  of  a  sun.  **  Oh  I  that  the 
Omnipotent  Trinity  would  dash  down  these  three  statues 
in  the  Sun's  houses  the  Church  of  Borne.  • . « •  The  Holy 
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Trinity  of  the  Divine  Persons  is  not  more  adorable  than  a 
trinity  of  Popes  abominable."  But  the  lofty  churchman 
kept  the  Moon,  the  temporal  power,  in  its  due  subordina- 
tion. To  the  Emperor  himself  he  uttered  no  words  but 
those  of  high  honour ;  yet  the  Imperial  power  must  not 
think  to  preside  in  the  Gouncili  but  to  execute  her  decrees." 
The  Oouncil,  he  distinctly  avers»  derived  its  legitimate 
authority  from  being  summoned  by  the  Pope ;  but  once 
met,  its  power  was  above  the  Pope.  St.  James,  in  the  first 
Great  Council  in  the  Acts,  did  not  publisli  its  decrees  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter,  but  in  that  of  the  Council.  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.*'"^ 

There  was  no  outward  disturbance  in  the  seeming  amity 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope;  they  appeared 
together  in  public ;  all  was  mutual  deference  and  respect. 
The  Pope  knew  the  necessities  of  the  Emperor.  The 
great  weakness  of  the  Ei]ij)ire  was  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  Imperial  revenues  to  the  dignity  of  the  station.  The 
more  niagniticent  or  ambitious  the  Emperor,  the  more 
difficult,  often  degrading,  was  the  struggle  with  his  narrow 
finances.  Sigismund  aspired  to  be  amongst  the  most 
splendid  of  sovereigns;  nis  enemies  scoffed  at  the  mean 
artifices  to  which  he  was  reduced  to  maintain  that  splen* 
dour.  The  Pope  made  a  skilful  attempt  to  avail  himself 
of  his  weakness;  he  offered  liiui  a  grant,  or  donative,  or 
subsidy  of  200,000  florins.  But  Sigismund  was  too 
deeply  pledged,  too  resolutely  determined ;  he  had  set  his 
fame  on  the  union  and  reform  of  the  Church.  He  could 
not  but  refuse  the  tempting  lure.*^  From  the  lordly  pre- 
lates of  Germany  he  might  easily  raise  such  a  sum. 

The  Council  at  first  had  been  hardly  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  Italian  Cardinals  and  Prelates ;  it  had  filled 
gradually,  but  rapidly,  Irum  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 

<  «•  TJbi  non  ait,  placuit  Pt'tro,  sed  lands  k-ieht  bekomnion." — J.  Muller, 

placnit nobis  collectis  in  imam;  et  se-  Geschichte  von  Schweiu,  aus  Hand- 

qidtar,  'Yisnm  at  Spiritui  SuMto  eft  tciiriften  derBitdiolhek  ToaWieiL  John 

nobis.' " — Read  the  fennoily  in  Von der  de  MoDterolIs,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Sigis- 

Hardt,  i,  43^,,  inund,  n.scribes  his  hoetility  to  Johu  to 

'  ^giiiiuuud  came  '  mil  Wurnung,  er  the  Pupe's  refusal  of  this  sum.  John 

BolU  TOD  Johann  die  800,000  Gulden  jft  was  not  lihelj  to  refuse  it.— Apod  Mar- 

nicht  nehmen  :  diese  Sumnri  k  'linc  man  tene  eft  Dnnndt  t.  ii.  p.  1444. 
Ton  den  reichen  Bischofeu  Teutsch- 
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first  to  appear  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
the  Cardinal  of  0am  bray,  Peter  d'Aiiiy,  accompanied  by 
many  French  Prelate ;  others  came  soon  after.  The 
Cardinal  of  Cambray  took  the  lead  of  all  the  Transalpine 
Prelates,  aa  ZabareUa,  Cardinal  of  Florence,  of  the  Italian. 
All  the  rest  did  homage  to  their  superior  learning,  abilities, 
and  virtues.  It  was  not  till  thvw  mouths  afterwards  that 
the  more  learned  and  not  less  |)i()us  Chancellor  Gerson 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  deputies  from  the  University 
of  Paris.  The  French  prelates  and  divines  formed,  in 
modem  phrase,  the  constitutional  party:  they  adhered 
with  the  severest  orthodoxy  to  the  Catholic  doctrines; 
they  admitted  the  suOTemacy  of  the  Pope,  but  not  an 
absolute  autocracy.  That  supremacy  was  limited,  not 
only  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  but  by  the  universal 
voice  of  the  Church.  A  General  Council  was  above  the 
Pope.  Beyond  this  the  Church  of  France  stood  on  some 
of  her  jpeculiar  rights  and  privileges,  which  the  Pope  could 
not  inninge  or  abrogate.  There  was  a  law  and  preroga- 
tiye  superior  to  the  Pope.  He  Gallican  Church  is 
already  asserting  her  liberties;  her  antagonism  is  hardly 
yet  on  distinct  or  defined  grounds,  but  still  it  is  antagonism. 
And  all  this  bold  assertion  of  superiority  or  independence 
was  wliile  a  hmatic  was  on  the  throne  of  France;  while 
Henry  ot  England  was  in  the  heart  oi  the  land,  one  year 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  English,  at  least  Kobert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
TiMEDKiishj  burjr,  the  representative  of  their  Church  and  of 
the  bsular  character,  were  likewise  as  yet  rigidly 
attached  to  the  old  traditional  faith.  With  him  the  Teu- 
tonic independence  of  thought  had  not  advanced  farther 
than  the  strong  impatience,  which  had  long  broodt d  in 
England,  of  the  Papal  tyranny,  and  its  encroachment  on 
the  power  of  the  State  and  oi'  the  nation.  Throughout 
Hallam  was  the  right  hand  of  the  Emperor,  as  asserting 
the  civil  supremacy,  jle  alone  took  a  high  moral  tone : 
to  him  a  wicked  Pope  was  but  a  wicked  man.  There  was 
an  unconscious  WycliflSsm  in  the  Bishop,  who  would 
perhaps  hardly  have  hesitated  to  have  burned  W  ycliUe 
himselfl 
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The  powerftil  hierarchy  of  Germany  did  not  hold  its 
proper  rank  in  the  Oouucil  of  Constance.  Of  the  ^^^^ 
three  great  electoral  prelacies,  Cologne  was  vacant 
and  contested.  Treves  was  still  m  the  obedience  of  Gre- 
gory XIIA  Ment2  appeared,  but  Archbishop  3fAm  of 
Namii  was  more  fitfc^  to  shine  in  a  camp  than  m  a 
Goundl.  He  entered  Constance  at  the  head  of  a  splendid 
and  numerous  retinue,  in  military  attire,  with  helmet, 
cuirass,  and  boots  of  Iron.  His  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
attache<l  him  reckh  ssly  to  the  cause  of  Pope  John.  The 
more  remote  kingdoms,  Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  bent 
their  Arcbbishopsi  Poseo,  Biga,  Gueseu,  Colocz»  and 
Canitz.  There  were  two  Danish  Bishops,  Kypen  and 
Schleswig. 

The  total  number  of  Clergy,  not  perhaps  all  present  at 
one  time,*  was  four  Patriarchs,  Constantinople,  Grado, 

Antioch,  ^Vquileia  *,  t\\  caty-niuL'  Cardinals,  Italians  by 
birth,  excepting  five  Frenchmen,  chietiy  of  the  creation  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  and  one  Portuguese:  thirty-three  Arch- 
bishops; about  cue  hundred  and  titty  Bishops,''  including 
thirty-two  titulars;  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  Abbots; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Doctors ;  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  FrovostSi  and  other  superiors.  With  their  whole 
attendance  lihe  Clergy  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand. 

If  the  German  hierarchy  were  less  lully  or  rather  less 
effectively  represented,  Germany  alone  sent  her  Princes  to 
this  Diet- Council,  the  Prince  Palatine,  Louis  of  Heidel- 
berg, the  Dukes  Louis  and  Henry  of  Bavaria.  The 
Palatine  headed  the  embassy  of  France.  The  Burgraves 
John  and  Frederick  of  Nuremburg,  the  latter  Margrave 
of  Brandenberg ;  Bodolf,  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden. 

All  the  great  Free  Cities  sent  their  deputies.  Over 
their  doors  the  arms  ot  their  cities  were  ostentatiously 
displayed,  as  taking  rank  among  sovereigns.* 

*  Cologne  and  Tk«Tet  irere,  it  teens,  *  See  Beiehoitlial  (Augsburg,  1483) 

present  by  dcpiity.  reprinted  in  later  coHections,  a  kind  of 

*  Tlie  numbers  vary,  perhaps  on  that  King  at-arma.  He  has  left  a  chronicle 
aecotmt.  of  what  may  be  called  tiie  State  pro- 

**  The  English  Bishops  were  Bath,  ceediugs.  See  on  Beiebeilthal»L'£aftiit^ 

TTereford, Salisbury,  Bin fror ;  later.  Win-  Pre£M»e,  p.  xzzii, 
Chester,  hnadon,  Lichiicid,  Norwich. 
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Ordinarily  50,000,  at  certain  periods  at  least  100,000 
persons  and  30,000  horsos  wore  ktpt  in  ease  and  plenty; 
30y000  beds  were  provided  by  the  city.  Four  Imperial 
Commissioners  regulated  the  price  of  provisions^  which 
throughout  were  abundant,  and  at  moderate  cost.  The 
police  regulations  were  excellent;  the  garrison  was  but  of 
2000  men ;  to  the  last,  as  at  first,  no  disturbance,  no 
riot  took  place  durmg  the  Cuuncil.  This  is  the  universal 
testimony. 
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CHAPT£K  IX 


CX>UNCa  OP  CONSTANCB.   JOHN  UIII.   JOHN  HfTSB. 

Pope  John  opened  the  year  with  a  magnificent  religious 
ceremony ;    he   appeared   amid  the  assembled 
myriads    in    the  most  snlenin  function  of  the 
Church  as  tlie  acknowledged  head  of  Christendom,  ahnosC 
for  the  last  time  I    The  sermon  of  the  Cardinal  of  Cam- 
bray  had  not  been  the  only  sign  of  the  danger  that  Thr«ateaiiig 
-was  looming  over  him.    In  the  first  General  fSfijlSS!^ 
Congregation  the  Emperor  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  take  the  Pope  under  his  sovereign  protection.*    So  far 
the  Pope  aiid  the  Cardinals  had  heard  with  satisfaction ; 
but  he  also  avowed  his  expectation  that  the  I^egates  oi'  the 
two  rival  Pontiflfe  would  be  admitted  to  the  Council.  This 
was  to  sever  the  link  which  bound  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance to  the  Comicil  of  Pisa;  it  disclaimed  the  authority 
of  Pisa  if  it  recognised  as  Popes  those  who  had  been 
there  deposed.   A  Parisian  divme,  Matthew  Roder,  had 
delivered  a  sermon  in  which  he  suggested  the  election  of  a 
new  Pontiff.** 

But  that  act  of  the  Empnor,  uluch  might  seem  least 
connected  with  the  late  of  Pope  John,  was  in  fact  no  doubt 
to  his  own  sagacity,  at  once  the  direst  omen  and  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  fall.  The  Emperor  consented  to 
violate  his  own  safe-conducti  to  abandon  John 
Hu8s«  The  Bohemian  was,  with  the  consent  of  joiuhiih. 
Sigismund,  committed  to  closer  custody.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  be  tried  by  the  Council,  doomed  by 
the  Council,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  sentence  of 
the  Council,  it  would  be  carried  into  execution  by  the 
secular  arm.  The  Council  was  thus  relieved  from 
all  further  debate  on  that  question:  it  was  out  of 

■  Von  der  llardt,  iv.  p.  31.  *>  L  Eufaiit,  i.  p.  7a. 

VOL.  Vi.  N 
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the  way  of  their  ulterior  proceedings;  the  rock  on  which 
they  might  have  split  was  avoided ;  their  onward  course 

was  straight,  clear,  open. 

Breach  of*  I'aith  admits  no  excuse ;  perfidy  is  twice  per- 
fidious in  an  Enippror.  Yet  it  is  but  jiistici*  to  Si^isnumd 
fairly  to  state  the  inextricable  difficulty  oi  \u>  position. 
He  had  to  choose  between  the  violation  ol  iaith  to  one 
whom  he  himself  no  doubt  esteemed  a  dangerous  and  tur- 
bulent heretic,  and,  it  might  be,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council.  With  the  Council  he  abandoned  all  the  hopes 
on  which  he  had  rested  his  fame,  his  influence,  his  autno* 
rity,  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  Church,  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  IIuss  was  already  arraigned  as  a  heretic; 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Council,  had  connnitted  them- 
selves to  that  arraignment.  According  to  the  view  of 
almost  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  the  prelates  of  every  nation, 
the  suppression  of  heresy  was  their  first  imperious  duty : 
it  was  the  deepest  and  most  passionate  vow  of  every  high- 
churchman  ;  and  which  of  them  on  such  a  point  was  not  a 
high-churchman  ?  Arguments  were  ready,  which,  on  the 
principles  dominant  and  long  admitted  in  those  days,  it 
was  not  easy  to  ])arry  or  confute.  The  Emperor  had  no 
right  to  protect  heretics,  over  whom  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  every  part  of  it,  the  hierarchy,  especially  such  a 
council  of  the  hierarchy,  had  indefeasible  cognisance,  could 
proceed,  and  were  bound  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church.  And  the  fatal  doctrine,  confirmed 
by  long  usage,  by  the  decrees  of  Pontiffs,  by  the  assent  of 
all  ecclesiastics,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Christian  ; 
world,  that  no  promise,  no  oath,  was  binding  to  a  heretic, 
had  hardly  been  questioned,  never  repudiated.  ' 

Had  Sigismund  with  a  high  hand  released  the  prisoner ; 
had  he  in  the  slightest  degree  infringed  on  the  recognised  > 
province  of  the  hierarchy,  their  sole  adjudication  in  causes 
of  heresy,  Pope  John  might  either  have  lengthened  out 
an  interminable  discussion,  or,  if  he  had  broken  up  the  j 
Council,  or  lefl  it  himself,  he  wonkl  have  carried  with  liim 
])robal)ly  nil  the  Italian  Cardinals,  and  thrown  an  irrecon- 
cileable  schism  among  the  rest  of  the  prelates.  He  would 
have  become  the  champion  of  a  great  cause,  a  popular 
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cause  with  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  with  all  under  the 

immediate  influence  of  the  hierarchy. 

Sigismiind  yielded,  perhaps  not  without  scll-itpioach, 
certainly  not  without  remonstrance  which  must  have  galled 
a  man  of  his  high  feeling  to  the  quick.  The  Bohemian 
lords,  the  Buigrave  of  Prague  and  others,  had  already 
written  a  strong  demand,  which  arrived  ahout  this  time^ 
for  the  liberty  of  John  Huss.  He  had  been  proclaimed,  as 
ihey  averred,  by  Conrad  Archbishop  of  Prague,  under  his 
seal,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  word  of  heresy.  A  stcoiul 
still  more  vigorous  protest  had  followed,  un  his  removal 
from  the  Dominican  Convent,  agiin-r  flii>  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  public  taith.  "They  wouKl  deeply  grieve  if  they 
should  hear  that  bis  august  Majesty  was  polluted  by  such 
an  enormous  iniquity.  Every  one  hereaner  would  spurn 
and  despise  an  Imperial  safe-conduct" " 

The  sacrifice  of  Huss  (and  now  that  perfidious  sacrifice 
was  resolved)  established  perfect  harmony  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  whole  refonuiiip:  ])art  of  the 
Council.  Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Po])e  and  his  partisans,  it  was  immediately  determined  to 
receive  the  ambassadors  oi  the  An ti popes,  if  armed  with 
fall  powers,  and  to  admit  them  with  full  recognition  of 
their  dignity  into  the  Council.  Those  of  Benedict  pre- 
sented themselves  first,  but  not  being  provided  »^ption  or 
with  full  powers,  they  were  contemptuously  re-  a^pZS!^ 
jected  by  the  Emperor.**  Their  proposal,  however,  that 
Benedict  XIII.  and  the  King  of  Arrauron  should  hold  a 
conference  with  the  Emperor  at  iSiee,  was  not  absolutely 
discarded.  A  few  days  after  presented  themselves  the 
Ardibishop  of  Ragusa  and  the  other  Legates  of  Gregory 
XII.  They  had  been  preceded  by  Louis  Count  Palatine, 
the  delegates  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Worms,  Spires,  and  Yerden,  who  still  adhered  to  his 
obedience.  The  ambassadors,  under  this  powerful  support, 
were  received  with  courteous  honour  ;  thev  declared  their 
master,  Gregory  XII^  prepared  at  ouce  to  resign  the 

«  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  p.  a*?.  Luna,  nescio  vos." — Justinger,  Berner 

*  *•  Do  ward  der  Kouig  xomig,  und  Chrouik.  291,  cited  by  Ascbbach,  p.  46. 
spnch  sa  ihneoy  den  B^en  dcs  Peter 
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Papacy  on  condition  that  Benedict  and  John  did  the  same; 
that  no  one  of  the  three  should  preside  in  the  Council.* 

The  demand  for  the  cession  of  John,  which  had  been  at 
joiuiioMiion  fii^  A  low  and  timid  murmur,  became  llie  general 

clamour.  Notwithstaiulin^  i  itrigues,  bribes,  pro- 
mises, menaces,  his  partisans  full  dti"  daily/  Siiiiie  appealed 
to  his  higher  leeliiigs;  some  uttered  more  or  less  tiisguised 
threats.  The  ambassador  of  Poland,  Andrew  Lascaris, 
Archbishop  elect  of  Posen,  urged  his  free  af)dication  as  a 
generous  sacrifice  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The  Car- 
dinal of  St  Mark,  in  a  writing  communicated  to  the 
Council,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope,  urged  upon  John 
XXIIL,  that  the  stronger  his  grounds  to  be  recognised  as 
lawful  Pope,  the  greater  was  his  obligation  to  make  this 
noble  oblatinii  Inr  the  good  of  the  Cluirch.*  lie  more  than 
hinted  the  power  ot  the  Council  to  entbrce  abdication,** 
John  8  Italian  Cardinals  raised  a  loud  cry,  that  it  was 
almost,  if  not  absolute,  heresy  to  put  the  Pope  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  deposed  at  Pisa.^  The  Cardinal  d'Ailly 
at  length  summed  up  the  whole  in  the  fatal  sentence,  **  The 
Universal  Church,  represented  by  a  General  Comicil,  has 
fill!  power  to  depose  even  a  l;i\\iul  Pontiff  of  blameless 
character,  if  it  be  necetisar}^  for  tlw  welfare  of  the  Chureh.'** 
But  these  two  Cardinals,  Cambray  and  8t.  Mark,  were 
TO*eparing  a  measure  still  more  disastrous  to  the  Pope, 
xhe  right  of  suffi-age  in  an  (Ecumenic  Council  was  by  no 
means  fixed  and  certain.  In  most  of  the  later  Councils 
the  aristocratic  principle  had  prevailed.  No  one  below 
the  Bishop  or  the  Abbot  had  presumed  to  the  right  of 
voting  on  such  high  and  mysterious  matters.  The  Council 
of  Pisa  had  admitted  the  right  of  jiroti  ssors  and  doctors 
of  theology.  The  Pope,  who  knew  his  own  strength,  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Council  of  Constance  had  rejected 
this  claim.  The  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Council,  not  only  asserted  the  right  of  these  learned  men 
to  free  sufirage,  but  demanded  it  for  princes  and  ambassa- 
dors in  all  matters  not  directly  concerning  the  faith.  Tlie 


•  Aschbach,  p.  47. 

'  \  ()n  der  Uardt,  ii.  478,  479. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  178,  etteqq. 


Ibid.  ii.  209. 
*  Ibid.  u.  913. 
k  L'Bnlbtit,  i.  p.  105. 
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Cardinal  of  St.  Mark  went  still  further ;  he  asserted  the 
right  of  the  lower  clei^y.  Was  the  Council  not  to  profit 
by  the  profound  learning  of  doctors  in  civil  or  canon  law, 

and  the  wisest  of  the  clergy  ?*'  *'  An  ignorant  ju  incc  or  pre- 
late," he  said  in  coarse  phrase,  "is  but  a  crowned  ass.  Is 
one  entrnsted  with  the  (*ure  of  souls  in  a  large  parish  less 
able  to  judge  than  the  abbot  who  rules  a  few  monks?" 

The  first  proposition  wrested  the  superiority  in  the 
Council  from  the  hands  of  the  Fope.  The  Italian  Bishops 
were  numerous  and  poor.  Fear,  mterest,  nationality,  con- 
tempt of  Transalpine  barbarians,  bound  them  to  the  service 
of  tlu  Pope.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  or  most  menacing 
projiosal.  Already,  aecording  to  the  usage  of  most  Uni- 
versities, the  Congregations,  wliich  prepared  the  business 
for  the  general  Sessions  of  the  Couucil|  had  met  in  Nations. 
The  prelates^  doctors,  and  ambassadors  of  the  four  great 
powers  assembled  each  in  a  separate  chamber,  with  a  Pre- 
sident changing  every  month,  a  secretary,  notaries,  and 
other  officers.  The  Nations  were :  I.  The  Italians ;  II. 
The  Germans,  eomprehending  the  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Danes,  and  Scandinavians;  III.  The  French;  IV.  The 
English.  At  a  later  period  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not 
yet  joined  the  Council,  formed  a  fifth  Nation.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  vote  by  Nations;  and  this  decree,  which 
reduced  the  Italians  to  a  single  suffrage^  notwith- 
standing the  Pope's  remonstrance,  passed  with  irresistible 
acclamation. 

Pope  John  was  in  the  toils;  his  most  obstinate  struggles 
only  drew  around  him  more  closely  the  galling  meshes. 
The  subtle  Italians  ft)und  themselves  circumvented  by  the 
steady  aggression  of  the  Tramontanes.  Now  came  a  more 
tremendous  blow.   A  memoir  was  secretly  pre-  cbm  ^ 

«^         'i*  11  MUiut  the 

sented  to  the  Council,  it  was  presumed  by  an  fm- 
Italian,  with  a  full  and  darkly-coloured  statement  of  the 
detestable  wickednesses,  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  Pope's 

whole  life.^    The  more  noble-minded  of  the  Germans  and 

*  **  Quldam,  ut  prspsamitor,  Ittlievs*  dlio  exhibuit  ia  scriptis  tamen  gecretd^ 

multo-q  articulos  valtle  famosos,  ct  omnia  quod  super  illis  contra  eundem  Baltha- 

peccata  luortalia,  nec  non  impacta  quo-  sarem  lieret  ioquiaitio,  et  proTideretur 

attBUBodo  abooiiDabilia  oontuMntes,  con-  instant«r  per  GoBcilium  memoratnm."*-* 

tim  eondem  BftltbaMiem,  in  eodem  Cod-  A  TU'wm,  p.  25. 
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the  Polos  recoiled  from  thescaiKlaU>iis  exposure.  They  re- 
fused the  piihlie  iiKpiisition  into  these  articles,  as  deprrarling 
to  the  Komaii  See,  as  throwing  a  fatal  slur  on  ail  the 
Prelates  and  dignitaries  promoted  by  the  Pope*  They 
generously  insisted  on  its  suppression.  But  these  sinistor 
tidings  did  not  escape  the  Pope,  who  had  his  secret  intel- 
ligence of  the  most  trivial  proceedings  in  the  Council. 
He  was  struck  with  utter  consternation.**  He  summoned 
the  Cardinals:  he  denied  much,  but  he  admitted  some 
of  the  charcres.  He  heaped  upon  tliein  gilts  and  pro 
mises:  he  proposed  desperately  to  confront  the  Council; 
to  make  ample  confession,  and  to  stand  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  a  Pope  could  not  be  deposed  but  for  heresy. 
The  Cardinals  coldly  advised  him  not  to  be  precipitate^ 
but  to  take  some  days  to  mature  his  determination. 

His  adversaries  pursued  their  advantage.  While  the 
Pope  was  quailing  under  this  peril,  deputies  appeared  be- 
fore him  to  pei'suade  him  to  the  cession  of  the  PapMcy. 
•n.f  IV,,,  To  their  surprise  and  joy,  the  Pope  consented; 
ll'  lwSS.  he  drew  up  himself  a  form  which  was  sub- 
icb.i«.  mitted  to  the  Nations.  But  every  word  of  the 
Papal  form  was  scrutinised  with  the  most  suspicious  jea- 
lou^.  It  was  thought  vague  and  ambiguoui;  doubtful 
])retension8,  doubtful  meanings  lurked  under  its  artful 
phrases.  There  was  a  long  discussion.  The  Pope  pre- 
sented a  srcoiid  form  ;  it  was  rejected.  A  third,  propohed 
by  the  Emperor,  was  repudiated  by  the  Pope.  At  that 
instant  arrived  the  Delegates  from  the  University  of  Paris, 
with  the  famous  Gerson  at  their  head.  All  did 
homage  to  the  high  authority  of  this  learned  body, 
and  their  world-renowned  Chancellor.  A  new  form  was 
prepared,  it  wasisupposed  under  the  direction  of  Gerson,  and 
presented  by  the  Emperor  with  more  peremptory  demand  of 
acceptance.  The  Pope  stifled  his  prricf,  tried  Qvcry  subter- 
iuge,  raised  every  subtle  objection ;  but  the  three  nations. 


»  **  Quibus  etiam  interim  clanculo  et  missis  allicere  et  coDsuIere  quid 

Sroditoric  ad  lu^titiani  dicti  Halihasaris  in  eA  parte  pro  ejus  lionoris  conserva- 

eductis,  iilico  ineute  coiistcniutuh  est,  tione  t'ucturus,  assereuH,  quod  qiisdajm 

etooepH'valde  tremereettimereac  etiam  in  ipsis  artiealM  deteripta,  tanqaam 

rjii(-<^r!ani  Kibi  secrcto  Cardinales,  et  de  homo,  peccando  GonuQittlMt,  €t  au^DR 

quibus  liduciiu»  ibabuit  doois  ac  pro-  uon." — Ibid. 
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the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  English  held  resolutely 
together ;  the  Italians  supported  him  with  but  fec'i>le 
fidelity.  The  one  aiteratiou  admitted  oidy  made  the  words 
more  stringent,  severe,  not  to  be  eluded*    In  his  despair 
he  asBQmed  a  kind  of  sullen  magnanimity.  A  general  Con- 
gregation wag  summoned ;  the  Emperor  and  the  ^ 
Deputies  of  all  the  Nations  ^ere  present.  The 
form  was  offered  to  the  Pope  hy  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
He  read  it  to  himself^  and  seemed  to  ponder  ovc  r  it. 
IS  une  of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  betrayed  itself  in  his 
countenance.    With  a  calm  clear  voice  he  read  publicly 
the  irrevocable  words :  "  I,  Pope  John  XXIII^  for  the 
repose  of  the  whole  Christian  people,  profess,  ih»p«*»«m. 
engage,  promise,  swear,  and  vow  to  God,  the  *^ 
Church,  and  this  holy  Council,  willingly  and  freely  to  give 
peace  to  the  Church,  hy  the  way  of  my  simple  cession  of 
the  Papacy;  to  do  and  to  fnltil  this  effectually,  according 
to  the  determination  of  this  present  Coimcil,  when  and  so 
soon  as  Peter  di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  called  in  their 
respective  obediences  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
shaJl  in  like  manner  cede  the  Papacy,  to  which  they  pre- 
tend,  by  themselves  or  by  their  lawful  Proctors :  and  even 
in  any  case  of  vacancy  by  decease  or  otherwise,  in  which  by 
my  cession  unity  can  be  restored  to  the  Church  of  God 
through  the  extirpation  of  the  piesint  Schism." 

Ere  he  closed,  the  whole  Assembly  broke  out  into  a 

Sroxysm  of  rapture.  The  Emperor,  the  Cardinals,  the 
eputies  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  University  of  Paris 
crowded  round  the  throne,  all  rendering  thanks.  Te  Deum 
was  sung;  the  chant  was  interrupted  by  tears  of  joy; 
more  wept  than  sang.* 

The  next  day  was  the  second  public  Session.  The 
Pope  hiiiiself  celebrated  Mass.  At  its  close  he 
took  his  seat  before  the  altar,  with  his  tace  to  the 
Council,  and  read  the  same  form  handed  to  him  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  At  the  words,  "  I  swear  and  vow,** 
he  knelt  before  the  altar,  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
uttered  the  words  "Thus  I  promise,**  with  profound  so- 
lemnity,   lie  returned  to  his  chair,  and  concluded  the 

*  Von  der  iiardt  aud  L'iaifuit  throughout. 
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service.     The  Emperor  advanced,  took  oflF  bis  crown, 

threw  liiiiiself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  ami  kissed  them, 
expressing  his  fervent  gratitude.  So  did  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioeh  in  the  name  of  the  Coiineil. 

Two  days  had  hardly  passed,  when  dark  mutual  suspi- 
cions began  to  transpire.  Each  party  had  ulterior  views. 
Pope  John  had  manifestly  the  hope  that  by  his  frank  and 
full  confession  he  might  propitiate  the  CouncU ;  perhaps 
be  able  to  throw  on  his  competitors  the  odium  of  refusing 
these  equal  terms;  or  he  might  delude  himself  with  fonder 
expectations.  The  Council  felt  that  he  was  at  their 
mercy,  and  were  disposed  to  clench  rather  than  relax  their 
iron  grasp.  They  had  determined  to  press  the  conditional 
into  an  absolute  abdication.  This  dire  reality  broke  gra- 
dually but  rapidly  upon  the  Pope.  First  they  demanded  a 
Bully  declaring  his  abdication  according  to  ttie  customary 
form.  The  Pope  treated  this  proposition  as  an  insult,  and 
haughtily  repelled  the  Prelates  from  his  presence  :  they 
dared  not  venture  again  on  this  perilous  suhject.  But  to 
the  Emperor  he  was  less  intractable.  Sigismund  extorted 
from  him  a  Bull,  still,  indeed,  guarded  in  its  language. 

MATchs  ^^^^  renewed  his  sacred  promise ;  but  his  abdi- 
cation yet  depended  on  the  simultaneous  abdica- 
tion of  his  rivals.  The  next  demand  was  more  insidious, 
more  imperious,  more  embarrassing.  Of  the  two  rival 
Popes,  most  respect  was  paid  to  Benedict  XIII.  He  had 
still  a  King,  the  King  of  Arragon,  for  his  partisan.  It 
had  been  pr()|)osed  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Arragon,  accompanied  by  Benedict,  should  meet  at  Nice. 
John  was  re<^uired  to  invest  ambassadors  with  full  powers 
to  execute  his  abdication  at  the  same  instant  with  that  of 
Benedict  Of  these  ambassadors  the  Emperor  was  to  be 
one.  With  such  irrevocable  powers  Pope  John  woidd 
have  delivered  himself  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  hands 
of  Sigisniuud. 

This  proposal  was  made  in  a  full  Congregation  by  the 
xarcha   Grermans,  French,  and  English  5  it  was  indig- 
nantly rejected  by  the  Pope  supported  by  the 
Italian  Prelates.   The  Italians  threaten^  to  leave  the 
Council  if  such  rigorous  demands  were  miged  fiother. 
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Tet  there  was  still  the  most  bland  and  respectful  out- 
ward amity.  The  next  day  the  Pope  presented  to  the 
Emperor  the  Golden  Hose.  That  mysterious  gifV,  accoid- 
ins:  to  Pope  lunucent  III.,"  represented  hy  its  gold,  its 
odour,  and  its  balm,  the  Godhead^  the  Body  and  Soul  of 
the  Redeemer.  It  was  ooly  bestowed  by  Popes  on  Sove* 
reigns  the  most  loyal  senrants  of  the  Church*  The  Emperor 
received  it  with  words  of  the  most  devout  gratefuioess. 
They  dined  together.  The  Emperor  offered  the  consecrated 
Rose  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  very  next  day,  whether  there  was  a  deep  latent 
hvpocrisv  under  this  seeminuc  amitv  :  whether  the 
Emperor  had  discovered  treachery  ui  the  Pope, 
and  that  he  already  meditated  flight ;  or  that  he  thought 
it  no  longer  worth  while  to  dissemble  his  uncompromising 
hostility,  the  inroposal  was  openly  made  to  elect  a  pn>poMifor 
new  Pope.  This  proposition  in  itself  proclaimed  •»^*^ 
John  XaIII.  no  longer  Pope ;  it  assumed  the  power  in 
the  Council  of  deposing  him,  and  of  proceeding  to  another 
choice.  Among  the  vague,  ibnd  iiopis  of  John  had  been 
that  he  himself  might  be  re-elected  to  the  Pontificate. 
Such  had  been  the  design  of  his  more  stedfast  partisans. 
The  warlike  Archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  that  he  would 
never  render  allegiance  but  to  Jdin,  Words  ran  high ; 
the  suppressed  charges  against  the  abominable  life  of  the 
Pope  were  revived  in  thuir  unmitigated  blackness.  Ro- 
bert Hailam,  Bishop  of  Salisburv,  at  the  head  of  the 
English,  had  already  espoused  th(  J>iii])<  ror\s  cause,  and 
had  urged  unswervingly  the  searching  reibrmation  of  all 
orders  in  the  Church.  The  honest  islander  broke  out  in 
righteous  indignation,  that  the  Pope  deserved  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake. 

All  confidence  was  now  at  an  end.    It  was  notorious 

that  Pope  John  meditated  escape :  and  should  he  escape, 
would  boldly  appeal  to  Christendom  against  the  decrees  of 
a  headless  Council.  The  Council  was  determined  that  he 
should  not  leave  the  city.  Au  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Cardinal  St  Angelo  to  pass  the  gates ;  he  was  rudely 

"  Innocent  III.,  PraMiicatio»  lee  Uurter.    Compaire  dlso  Durandt  £atioaale, 

Ti.  121. 
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arrested  by  the  burgher  guard.  The  Fope  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  violation  of  the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  that 

safe-conduct  which  in  the  case  of  John  Hnss  he  had 

trampled  uiukr  foot.  The  ^Magistrates  of  Constance  threw 
the  blame  on  the  onh'rs  of  the  Emperor.  Frederick  of 
Austria  alone  declared  that  he  at  least  would  respect  the 
person  and  liberty  of  the-  Pope.** 

Another  Congregation  of  the  Nations  was  held;  the 
Italians  stood  aloof.   It  was  resolved  to  urge  the 

March  16.    «^  «         «      ■  •     «  7^ 

rope  at  onee  to  appoint  plenipotentianes  to  exe- 
cute his  abdication,  and  that  the  Emperor  should  be  one 
of  these  pkiupotentiaries.  They  lurther  required  the  Pope 
to  trive  security  that  he  would  neither  leavt*  the  Council,  nor 
adjourn  it  to  any  other  place.  The  EnijK  ror  excused  the 
r%id  watch,  now  avowedly  maintained  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  by  declaring  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  notoriovm 
design  of  many  Cardinals  clandestinely  to  leave  Con- 
stance. It  was  his  duty  to  prevent  this  unauthorised  dis- 
solution of  the  Council. 

The  Pope  yielded  to  this  last  demand,  the  promise  not  to 
dissolve  or  adjourn  the  Council  till  the  end  of  the  Schism, 
and  to  do  everything  he  could  to  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  unity.  This  was  a  promise  which,  were  it  in  his 
power,  he  could  witliout  difficulty  violate  or  elude.  But 
the  immediate  fatal  step  of  authorizing  olhers  to  execute  his 
abdication,  he  refused  with  stubborn  obstinacy.  "He  had 
no  proof  that  Aiigelo  Corario  had  resigned;  he  had  oiily 
heard  that  ]*eter  di  I^una  would  resicrn." 

The  gloom  which  was  gathering  round  John  was  broken 
c^-iarr.iinthe  by  a  faint  but  transient  gleam  of  hope.  The 
Guuucii.  French  Cardinals  began  to  relent,  to  murmur  at 
his  harsh  usage.  The  Italians  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
endeavoured  to  detach  them  from  the  hostile  league. 
They  began  to  revive  the  question  of  voting  by  voices,  not 
by  Nations.  The  Germans  and  the  English  adhered  to 
each  other  in  resohite  hostility  to  the  I'ope.  In  the 
French,  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  English,  fostered 
by  their  long,  cruel,  and  humiliating  wars,  struggled  with 
their  zeal  for  the  unity,  and  for  the  reform  of  the  Church. 

P  Ccrrctauus,  upud  \  ou  dcr  JLLuidt,  iv.  jj. 
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The  Cardinals,  as  Italian  Pn  lnfcs,  sate  with  the  Italian 
nation.  The  Five,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray  at  their 
head,  were  deputed  to  persuade  the  French  nation  to 
milder  measures.  The  Germans  and  English  held  only 
the  more  ckeely  together,  and  were  more  inflexibly  re- 
solved by  this  opposition.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  boldly 
proposed  that  if  the  Pope  refused  to  ap|)oint  his  Procura- 
tors, he  sliDuId  be  put  under  arrest.  The  Knip<'rnr  and 
his  supporters  of  the  other  two  Nations  presented  iheni- 
selves  in  the  French  Congregation,  and  laid  beibre  tliem 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  The  French  insisted  that 
they  should  withdraw.  Sigismnnd  broke  out  in  a  wrath- 
ftil  menace:  ••Now  will  be  shown  who  are  for  ^^^^ 
tiie  unity  of  the  Gbureh  and  for  the  Empire/* 
The  Caixliual  of  Cambrav  iii(iii;n;intlv  retired  ;  the  other 
four  Cardinals  protested  against  the  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  debate.  The  Emperor  answered  that  the  word  had 
escaped  him  in  passion,  that  the  French  had  perfect 
liberty,  but  the  Cardinals  were  Italians,  not  French ;  if 
they  withdrew  not  to  their  own  chamber,  he  threatened 
them  with  imprisonment. 

The  quarrel,  the  Pope's  last  desperate  hope,  was  appeased 
by  the  skilful  intluence  of  the  ambassadors  ui  France,  espe- 
cially by  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

Late  the  following  evening,  alter  vespers,  Sigismuud 
visited  the  Pope;  he  found  him  reclining  on  his  i,.,.rvi,wof 
bed,  somewhat  indisposed^  John  complained  of  the  ^^the?'^. 
oppressive  air  of  Constance,  he  required  change.^  ii«itkw. 
The  Emperor  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  leaving  Con- 
stance before  the  close  of  tin  Council,  above  all,  not  clan- 
destinely. "  This  would  be  to  his  eternal  dishonour."  He 
declared  hiniself  prepared  to  maintain  his  safe-conduct 
inviolable,  but  he  had  not  power  to  permit  him  to  depart 
from  the  city.  The  Pope  answered  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
that  be  would  not  quit  Constance  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council/  Many  other  rumours  spread  abroad  of  what 
took  place  at  this  memorable  interview.    The  Emperor 

*  Theodoric  k  Niem  here  brctki  oat  abhinc  Ulod  ditaolTeretor  omnino."— 
into  pruM  of  the  salubrity  of  Gimstance.   A  Niem,  S7« 
'  **  CredcDB  forte,  quod  eo  leoedeatet 
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had  demanded,  or  the  Pope  had  offered,  large  sums  for 

his  liberty,  under  pretence  of  the  ^reat  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Council.  The  Pope,  by  uiic  account,  refused 
to  huv  the  Emperor  or  to  sell  the  Council  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  said  to  have  been  present^  asserted  to  the 
fiice  of  the  Pope  the  superiority  of  the  Council  over  the 
Pope,  The  rope  kept  no  reserve.  As  soon  as  the 
Emperor  had  departed,  to  his  attendants  he  taunted  Sigis* 
mund  as  a  drunkard,  a  fool,  a  madman,  and  a  beggar/ 

All  this  time  the  plot  for  his  escape  had  been  laid  and 
ftndaiAot  Mly  matured.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  had 
Anttrta.  ^^^^  ^  month  in  Coiistance,  a  month  of  humilia- 
tion and  aggravation  of  his  hatred  towards  the  Emperor* 
He  had  been  compelled  to  do  homage  for  all  his  fiefs.  He 
had  attempted  to  delude  the  Emperor  into  favouring  a 
breach  of  the  peace  which  he  bad  sworn  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons.  The  Emperor,  more  crafty  than  himself,  had  t 
betrayed  him  to  the  Swiss.  Delegates  fi*om  the  Cantons  and 
cities  had  exposed  the  Duke's  perfidy  before  the  Emperor. 
That  Frederick  of  Austria  was  in  secret  communication 
with  the  PopCi  all  suspected.  The  Emperor  admonished 
the  Duke  concerning  the  peril  of  these  intrigues.  Frederick 
solemnly  protested  his  innocence. 

The  afl^moon  of  the  very  day  after  the  interview  with 
Mttdifo.    the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Austria  had  proclaimed  a 

Flight  of  the        1       !•  1   ,  ^      •  1        ,   .1  ^     /.  1 

Pope.  splendid  touinanient  without  the  gates  oi  the  city. 
Himself  was  to  joust  with  the  young  Count  of  Cilly,  brother 
of  the  Euipress.  All  Constance  thronged  forth  to  the 
spectacle;  the  streets  were  desert.  Pope  John,  in  the 
dress  of  a  groom^  with  a  grey  cloak,  and  a  kerchief  ¥rrapt 
close  over  his  face,  mounted  a  wretched  ill-accoutred  horse, 
with  a  cross-bow  on  the  pommel  of  bis  saddle.  He  passed  the 
gates  unperceived,  unchallenged,  and  rode  about  two  hours 
to  Ennatiugen,  at  the  efflux  ot  the  Kliiiie  from  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  A  boat  was  ready,  he  glided  down  the  rapid 
stream  to  Schafihausen,  the  castle  of  which  was  a  strong- 
hold  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.  Tidings  were  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  the  Duke  in  the  very  act  of  his  tournay.  He 

'  A  Niem,  ibid. 
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continued  the  contest  a  short  time,  then  courteously  ceded 
the  prize  to  his  adversary  De  Cilly,  in  the  evening  he 
rode  with  a  few  attendants  to  Schatiliausen. 

The  news  of  the  Pope's  flight  spread  like  wildfire.^ 
The  streets  of  Constance  were  thronged  with  prelates, 
priests,  and  populace,  some  in  dismay,  some  in  unaisguised 
joy.  A  few  Italians  and  Austrians  stole  out  of  the  gates, 
and  took  to  flight.  The  rabble  broke  into  the  palace  from 
which  the  Pope  had  fled,  to  assert  their  ])rivileiie  of  plunder. 
The  goldsmiths,  moneychangers,  traders  shut  their  shops.*^ 
The  Burgomaster  called  the  inhabitants  to  arms ;  the  im- 
perial soldiery  occupied  the  principal  streets  and  squares. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Pope  were  appalled.  Some  de- 
clared the  Council  actually  dissolved  oy  the  departure  of 
the  Pope.  The  superstitious  shucldrretl  at  the  ban  which 
no  doubt  the  Pope  would  hurl  at  the  devoted  city  and  the 
contumacious  Council.  Five  Cardinals  in  the  confusion 
stole  away  to  the  Pope. 

In  the  morning  the  Emperor  rode  through  the  streets 
with  the  Count  Palatine,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  a  long 
retinue  of  princes  and  nobles.  He  alh^ed  the  tumult 
among  the  people  by  the  assurance  of  his  protection  to 
their  liberties  and  properties,  lie  summoned  the  Princes, 
Cardinals,  Prelates,  Ambassadors;  he  declared  his  reso- 
lute determination  with  all  his  power,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  assembly.  He 
exhorted  them  not  to  disquiet  themselves  on  account  of 
the  Pope's  flight  The  fathers  of  the  Council  resolved  to 
send  ambassadors  to  summon  the  Pope  to  return,  and  to 
commission  plenipotentiaries  for  his  absolute  cession. 
These  ambassadors  were  the  Cardinals  Orsini,  St.  Mark, 
Saluces,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Pope  John,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  had  written  letters  to  the  Council.    "  By  xhe  pop«>t 
the  grace  of  God  Almighty  I  have  arrived  at 
Schaffhausen,  where  I  enjoy  liberty  and  breathe  air  suited 
to  the  state  <^  my  health.   I  have  come  hither  without 

*  VonderHardt.  Almotkalltlieaatho-  *  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  riot, 
ritiet  mre  eolleeted,  and  referanees  nuule  or  a  breMh  of  the  boaited  peace  in 
to  the  Kat.-*Vol.  iv.  pp.  59, 66.  Constanee. 
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the  kaowledge  of  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Austria,'  not  to 
dispense  myself  from  the  promise  of  abdicating  the  Papacy 
in  favour  of  the  Church  of  God,  but  to  execute  it  wiA 

greater  freedom,  as  well      for  the  recovery  of  my  health." 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  was  treated  as  an  audacious 
falsehood.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Constance  was 
affixed  a  terrible  writing,  proclaimmg  the  Pope  Antichri^ 
denouncing  his  base  and  perfidious  arts  and  cajoleries,  and 
those  of  the  Cardinals,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Council, 
recounting  all  his  crimes,  tyrannies,  murders,  simonies, 
sordid  merchandise  of  the  Church ;  calling  on  the 
Council  to  proceed  against  him,  and  to  depose  hini  at  once 
Iroui  his  tliroiie.  The  Emperor  in  a  full  assembly 
arraisrncd  the  Duke  of  Austria  as  a  perfidious  traitor  to 
the  Church,  the  Council,  and  the  Empire.  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  in  his  defence. 

The  Council  was  now  to  proclaim  itself  the  supreme, 
Tb«coundi  indefeasible,  independent  authority  of  Christen- 
miprane.  dom.  lu  tlie  assertion  of  these  new  principles, 
which  changed  the  Cliurch  from  an  autocra(  y  to  an  aristo- 
cracy, the  lead  was  taken  by  the  French  2sation,  by  the 
Chancellor  Gerson,  the  voice  of  that  Nation  ;  but  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  Germans,  the  English,  even  of  the 
Italians  except  the  Cardinals.  The  Cardinalsi  as  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Pope,  refused  to  be  present,  and 
sanction  doctrines  limitary  if  not  subversive  of  the  Papal 

power. 

Gerson  laid  down  twelve  ^reat  re\ ululiunarv  maxims. 
Genwn'8  Amofig  them  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the 
"^'^  one  primal  and  perfect  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
Pope  80  only  in  a  secondary  sense ;  the  union  of  Christ  as 
the  Spouse  with  his  Church  was  alone  indissoluble,  that  of 
the  Pope  might  be  dissolved ;  a  Pope  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Church,  but  any  particular  Pope  may  be  re- 
moved ;  the  Church,  or  an  OEcunienic  Council  represent- 
ing the  Church,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ci  host, 
it  may  enact  canons  which  the  Pope  is  bound  to  obey,,  and 
cannot  annul ;  a  Council  can  be  assembled  in  some  cases 
without  the  authority  even  of  a  legitimate  Pope;  the 

'  '*  Inieio  ttao  neo  Dace  Austria."— Sehafniauseiit  March  21 . 
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Council  can  command  the  cession  of  a  Pope  for  the  wel&re 

of  tlie  Church,  or  the  termination  of  a  schism ;  the  refor- 
matiuii  of  the  Church  both  in  faith  and  disciphnc  rests 
ultiTiiately  with  the  Council;  (Jouncils  uu.trht  to  he  held 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  one  supreme,  irreiragabie  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church/ 

The  Pope  was  not  idle  at  Schaff  hausen ;  he  summoned 
all  his  officers  and  the  whole  Papal  Court  to  at-  inepopeai 
tend  upon  him*  He  published  an  appeal  addressed 
to  tlie  French  ;  he  hipped  to  touch  their  yvidi-  and  their 
jealuu^;y  of  the  Germans  and  English.  Among  his  lirst  and 
bitterest  charges  was  their  refusal  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  person  of  John  Uuss.  He 
complained  of  the  division  of  the  Council  into  four 
Ilations,  by  which  the  French  and  Italians — by  fiir  the 
inost  numerous  and  learned — ^were  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  English  and  the  Germans ;  of  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  which  liad  ever  been  confined  to  Canliuals,  Pre- 
lates, and  the  Hierarchy  ;  of  its  usurpation  by  lavmen  as 
by  priests,  married  and  unmarried,  ignorant  and  erudite. 
This  turbulent  rabble  had  hissed  down  grave  Cardinals. 
His  undoubted  presidency  of  the  Council  had  been  usurped 
by  the  Emperor.  He  complained  of  the  tyranny  and  force 
exercised  by  the  Emperor;  the  insults  to  his  person — 
jousts  had  been  celebrated  under  his  windows,  with  intoler- 
able ehuig  of  trumpets.  He  complained  of  the  insolence 
of  the  Enghsli,  who  liad  threaten^vl  him  with  arrest,  espe- 
cially Bobert  ilallam  of  Salisbury.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary paragraph  was  that  in  which  he  gave  himself  the  lie, 

^  GcrsoD  had  already  promalgated  craft.  "  Gerson  ili rows  disdainfully  aside 

these  doctrines  in  a  more  contemptuous  the  Glh  book  of  Dtcretals  and  the  Cle- 

and  olfeuBiYe  Ibm.    He  had  raisod  the  meatiDM.   **  What  is  a  Pope  ?   A  man  I 

Imperial  power  high  ahove  the  Papal,  the  son  of  a  roan  I  clay()f(li\  '  asinner* 

**  If  au  tiereditary  monarch  may  be  liable  to  sin !   Two  days  beiore  the  son 

dep(Med«  horn  much  more  an  elecdve !  of  a  poor  peasant,  he  is  raised  to  be 

If  an  Eimperor  descended  from  a  long  Pope.    Is  he  then  above  repentance, 

unbrf>ken  royal  lineage,  how  muh  more  confession,  contrition?  a  ftiriloss  atigfl? 

the  son  of  a  Venetian  fisherman,  whose  a  saint  ?  '    Wyclifte  himself  gives  not  a 

father  and  grandlkther  had  not  beans  more  awful  catalogue  of  Papal  Crimea 

enough   to  fill  their  stomachs!    The  than  this  doughty  churchman.    **  He  is 

Pope  ought  to  be  more  easily  deposed  not  above  the  Gosptd."—  Apud  Von  der 

than  another  prelate.    If  the  Pope  sins,  Hardt,  i.  p.  7fi,  ct  sojq. ;  ct  Oper.  vol.  ii. 

all  partalce  of  hit  sin ;  not  so  if  a  bishop,  p.  162,  et  scq>i.  Tractattw  pertinentes  ad 

The  canons  on  which  rests  the  Papal  iJonciliimi  Constantiancnpc. 

authority  were  framed  by  fraud  and  '  Viui  der  Hardt,  ii.  LOa. 
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and  now  asserted  that  his  flight  was  with  the  aid  of  the 

Duke  of  Austria.'  He  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Orli  iuis  in  the  same  strain  ;  it  was  his  hope  to 
enlist  them  in  his  cause  against  the  Emperor,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  exercising  a  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Council. 

The  Pope  at  Schaffhausen  was  almost  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies  as  at  Constance.  Could  he  have 
crossed  the  Alps,  followed  as  he  would  have  been  by  some 
of  the  Cardinals,  and  appealed  to  the  loyalty  and  anti* 
Ghibellinism  of  some  of  thu  Gueltic  cities,  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  maintained  the  contest.  But  he  had  neither 
strength  nor  courage.  A  Gregory  YII.  or  a  Grep-ory 
IX.  would  instantly  have  issued  his  ban  against  the  per- 
fidious Emperor,  who  had  violated  his  own  safe-conduct, 
and  the  contumacious  Council.  He  would  have  declared 
the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  the  Council  an  im- 

Cious  aflfront  to  St.  Peter,  a  denial  of  Christ  in  his  Vicar : 
e  wonld  liave  laid  half  Christendom  under  an  Interdict, 
and  placed  before  the  hierarchy  the  alternative  of  forfeit- 
ing or  endangering  their  own  authority,  or  asserting  that 
of  the  Pope.  But  John  XXIII.  wanted  faith  in  himself 
John's  on*  i^  his  office.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  of  some 
of  the  damning  charges  against  his  life  weighed 
heavily  on  his  spirit,  and  no  one  could  discern  with  more 
sagacity  how  much  in  the  course  of  things,  and  through 
the  long  Schism,  the  old  awe  had  fallen  away  iroin  the 
name  of  the  Pope.  He  was  emhai  ras>ed,  too,  by  the  ser- 
vices of  his  now  avowed  ally,  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his 
refractory  and  hated  vassal.  The  Pope  could  not  abandon 
Frederick  to  his  wrath,  his  only  refuge  was  an  Austrian 
castle.  His  other  great  partisan,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  had  not  dared  to  own  his  complicity  in  the  flight ; 
he  had  retired  to  his  own  city,  and  Mcntz  was  too  farli^oiu 
Italy,  too  (h  ep  in  Germany  to  offer  an  asylum.  The 
whole  conduct^  therefore,  of  John  was  ihat  of  timidity, 
vacillation,  tergiversation.  His  object  was  to  detach  the 
Cardinals  from  the  Council,  to  gather  them  round  himself, 
and  to  obtain^  for  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  that 

*  Apud  Von  der  Uardt,  ii.  257. 
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respect  which  the  Pope  alone  had  irrecoverably  lost  The 
Archbishop  of  Bheims  returned  before  the  other  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Council,  with  a  proposition  to  appoint  the  Car- 
dinals collectively,  ^vith  four  Bishops,  one  of  cacli  Nation, 
Bath,  Lelnis  (in  Poland),  Narboiuic  (the  Italian  was  not 
iiatned),  the  Procurators  tor  his  absolute  cession. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Gounci],  on  the  other  hand,  were 
resolute,  aggressivCi   imperious.    Congregation  i.roc«e«ung« 
after  Congregation,  and  two  Sessions  of  3ie  whole  «'"»cw>»«**- 
Council,  were  held  between  the  Pope's  flight  and  the  end 
of  the  month.    At  every  meeting  there  was  the  same 
scornful  rejection  of  all  the  Pope's  adv.iuces,  the  Siiinc  in- 
flexible determination  to  vindicate   their  own  superior 
authority.    The  Cardinals  were  divided,  perplexed  ;  they 
could  not  support,  they  would  not  abandon  the  Pope  ;  with 
his  integral  authority  fell  theirs ;  they  could  not  acknow- 
ledge, they  dared  not  defy  the  Council.    Hence  ^ 
at  the  First  General  Session  after  the  flight  two 
only  were  present,  one  French,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray, 
one  Venetian,  St.  Mark. 

Y<'t  the  Council  without  the  Cardinals  ap])enred  wanting 
in  dignity.  After  much  stormy  discussion  in  the  Congre- 
gations, the  memorable  Fourth  Session  of  the  Council  was 
summoned  for  the  3 1st  March.  The  President  (the  Car- 
dinal of  Naples,  an  Orsini)  took  his  seat :  on  one  side  was 
Sigismund  tne  Emperor,  and  the  hierarchy  in  their  ranks ; 
oil  the  other  the  ^?reat  layuieii,  Aiiil)assador.N,  Princes, 
Dukes,  and  Counti^.  The  resolutions,  the  final  fatal  reso- 
lutions, agreed  upon  the  day  before,  or  averred  by  one 
party  to  have  been  agreed  upon  at  a  full  Congregation  of 
tlu  Nations,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  ^abarella,  the 
Cardinal  of  Florence.  He  read  in  calm  tone  the  Preface 
and  the  Decree:—'* The  said  Council  of  Constance,  law- 
fully assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  an  (Ecu- 
menic Council,  which  represents  the  Catholic  Church 
Militant,  has  received  immediately  ironi  Jesus  Christ 
power  which  every  one  of  every  estate  and  dii^nity,  even 
Papal,  is  obliged  to  obey  in  all  which  regards  the  faith 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  present  Schism."*  Here  the 
voice  of  the  Cardinal  faltered  at  the  unexpected  or  un- 

VOL.  VL  o 
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welcome  words.  He  either  refused  to  read  on  or  read 
imperfectly,  with  faint  and  trembling  accents,  *'and  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  iu  its  membero." 
In  the  tumult  which  rose  the  two  other  resolutions  were 
hardly  beard.  These  declared  that  the  Pope  should  not 
adjourn  the  Council  firotn  Constance  to  any  other  place, 
nor  summon  his  Court  to  attend  him  elsewhere ;  that  all 
promotions  made  by  him  fruai  that  time  were  null  and 
void. 

The  Council  would  not  ]^ermit  the  Cardhials  to  elude 
their  stern  determmaiion.    At  a  Fifth  General 
Apruio.   g^gj^  notwithstanding  much  altercation  and 

strife  with  the  Cardinals,  the  three  Decrees  were  read  fully, 
distinctly,  dictatorially,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Posen.**  The 

Pope  had  not  await<  d  this  act :  he  had  dropped  down 
Futberfligiu  Rhine  to  another  strong  fortress,  Laufenberg. 
offheFope.         j^jg  Cardinal??  and  most  of  his  Court  refused 

to  follow  him ;  they  returned  in  shame  and  contempt  to 
Constance. 

The  rapid,  total,  and- unpi tied  humiliation  of  the  Duke 
Homiiiat^n  of  Austria  left  the  Pope  a  miserable  defenceless 
orAutriiL    fugitive.    On  April  7m  the  ban  of  the  Empire, 

the  excoiiiniiuiication  of  the  Council,  were  promulgated 
against  this  eapital  traitor.  All  his  vassals  were  released 
from  their  sworn  fealty ;  all  treaties,  contracts,  oaths,  vows, 
concerning  the  man  excommunicated  alike  by  the  Church 
and  by  the  Empire^  were  declared  null  and  void.  Who- 
ever could  conquer  might  possess  the  territory,  the  towns, 
the  castles  of  the  outlaw.  The  Swabian  Princes  fell  on 
his  possessions  in  Alsace ;  the  Swiss  Cantons  (tliey  only 
with  some  reluctance  to  violate  solemn  treaties)  seized  his 
hereditary  dominions,  even  Hapsburg  iLs(  If.  T!ie  Duke 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Coire, 
the  Patriarch  of  Aqnilc  ia,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
Albert  of  Austria,  the  Count  of  Cilly,  overran  the  Tyrol. 
^  Before  liie  month  had  expired,  this  powerful 
Duke  was  hardly  permitted  to  humble  himself  in 
person  before  the  Emperor,  whose  insatiate  revenp:e  spared 
nothing  that  could  aljase  his  ancient  foe.    It  was  a  sup- 

t»  Von  der  Uwdt,  iv.  10&. 
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pliant  entreating  pardon  in  the  most  abject  terms,  a  Sove- 
reign granting  it  with  the  most  hard  and  haughty  conde- 
seension.  Frederick  surrendered  all  his  land  and  posses- 
sions to  be  keld  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  until  he 
should  deign  to  reinvest  the  Duke  with  thetn  under  the 
most  degrading  tenure  of  allegiance  and  fealty. 

The  Pope  in  the  mtaiitimc  had  fled  auaiii  in  mean  dis- 
guise to  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgau,  a  pleasant  city,  Thrropeat 
which  still  owned  the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of  ^''^""^ 
Austria.  He  had  sent  certain  articles  to  the  Council  from 
Laufeuberg;  he  sent  others  more  ambiguous  and  unsatis* 
&ctoTy  from  Fribourg.  The  Council,  while  the  Pope  was 
dius  sinking  into  despicable  insignificance,  was  still  rising 
in  pretensions  and  power.  An  address  to  all  Christendom 
vindicated  their  proceed inprs  towards  the  Tope.  "  The 
King  of  the  Romans  (the  Emperor),  only  at  their  request, 
had  closed  the  gates  to  prevent  some  faithless  Prelates 
from  leaving  the  Council."  The  Pope  had  deserted  the 
Council  after  having  deliberately  sworn  to  maintain  it 
He  had  summoned  his  Cardinals  and  his  Court  to  fellow 
him  in  his  ignominious  flight,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
Council."  As  yt  t,  however,  there  was  no  acriniuuious 
persecution  of  the  Fope.  A  mandate  was  issued  by  the 
Council  prohibiting  scurrilous  and  abusive  libels  against 
the  Pontiff  and  the  Court  of  Xiome.  A  motion  to  refuse  the 
Cardinals  admission  and  the  right  of  suffrage  was  rejected* 

The  Pope  had  one  wild  hope :  he  had  looked  to  France, 
to  the  Eling ;  he  now  looked  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Under  his  protection  he  meditated  an  escape  to  Avignon  ; 
to  be  nearer  the  Ehine  he  removed  to  Brisach ;  hut  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  his  reasons  for  declininpr  to  offend 
the  Council.    His  own  cause,  Jean  Petit  s  defence  of  his 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  rested  on  their  deci- 
sion.  Even  Frederick  of  Austria  was  compelled  ^  ^ 
to  the  hard  terms  of  surrendering  the  Pope  to  ^  ^ ' 
the  Council.  At  the  Sixth  Session  instructions  were  given 
to  deputies  from  the  Couneil  to  compel  the  sur-  Ai>riu». 
render  of  the  Pope.    They  lijund  liini  not  at  Fri-  ^p^iw. 
bourg;  they  followed  him  to  Brisach.    He  promised  an 
answer  the  next  day  \  the  next  day  he  had  disappeared. 

o  2 
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The  ensuing  Session  determined  to  cite  the  Pope,  and 
proceed  to  the  utmost  eztremil^.   The  citation 
was  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  the  doors 
of  all  the  churches.    It  summoned  Pope  John  XXIII. 

to  answer  for  the  niaintenanee  of  the  Schism,  for  heresy, 
simony,  inaladininistration  and  notorious  dilajiidation  of 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  Papacy ;  for  the  scandals 
and  notorious  criminalities  of  his  life  and  conversation. 
A  body  of  three  hundred  armed  men,  under  Frederick  of 
Nuremberg,  were  sent  to  seise  the  fugitive.  In 
''^      vain  the  Pope  sent  full  powers  to  the  Cardinals  of 
Cambray,  St.  Mark,  and  Florence,  to  act  in  his  behalf : 
the  Cardinals  refused  to  undertake  the  trust    The  next 
day,  thetinu'  assip:nf'd  to  tlir  Pope  for  his  appear- 
ance having  expired,  the  Council  proceeded  in  its 
course.    Seventy  articles  were  exhibited :  never  probably 
were  seventy  more  awful  accusations  brought  against  man 
than  against  the  Vicar  of  Ohrist.   The  Cardinal  St  Mark 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  repel  the  charge  of  heresy ; 
against  t'  a  darker  charges  uo  one  spoke  a  word.  liLtiire 
the  iinal  decree,  sixteen  of  those  of  the  most  iudescril)able 
depravity  were  dropped,  out  of  respect  not  to  the  Poj^e, 
gjjjntii     but  to  public  decency  and  the  dignity  of  the 
ofEce.    On  the  remaming  undefended  fifty-four 
the  Council  gravely,  deliberately,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  deposition  against  the  Pope.*' 

Weary,  deserted  by  all,  conscience-stricken,  betrayed  per- 
surrenderaud  forcc  by  thc  Duke  of  Austria,  ])ursued  by  the 
5?lbl'i^?S'"' I"^P6"al  soldiers,  John  in  his  lall  was  wi'thout 
May 27.  couragc  as  without  dignity.  He  had  already 
been  brought  to  Kodolizell,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
under  an  Hungarian  guard.  On  the  first  demand  he 
yielded  up  the  insignia  of  universal  spiritual  power,  the 
Papal  Seal,  the  Fisherman's  Bing,  the  jBook  of  JPetitions.'^ 

*  Among  the  sentences  was  "  suif  mfamatug,  qaod  enai  nzore  fhitris  sai 

detestabilibus    inhont-stisqnc    vilA    et  concubuerit;  cum  -^nnrtinir  ni  iHbus  "m- 

moribtts  ecclesiaiu  Dei  el  popuium  Chris-  cestum,  cum  virffkuibus  btuprum,  et  cum 

tianaoi  leaiwialiwtntein,  snte  ejnt  as-  conjugatis   adnlteriam  pcT)etraverit, 

sumptionem  ad  Papatum  et  post  usque  uec  non  alia  flagitia,  propter  qualia  ira 

ad  ista  tempora/'— Ajui.1  V(«T)  «b  r  flardt.  Dei  dcscendit  in  filios  diffidentUB."— <• 

I  give  one  class  ot  charges  la  the  words  P.  341.    See  the  6th  article. 

ofOobeUniii :  "  Item  ipse  graviter  fait  *  Liber  SapplieatioDiim* 
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His  gentence  was  read  to  him  by  two  Cardinals.  He  ac- 
knowledged its  justice,  protested  that  he  surrendered  of  his 

free  will  the  Papal  dignity,  and  would  never  attempt  to 
resume  it  This  one  vow  John  XXHI.  rclipriouslv  ob- 
served :  he  had  neither  opportunity  nor  temptation  to  break 
it.  He  was  brought  to  the  strong  Castle  of  Gotleben^ 
without  the  walls  of  Constance.  To  his  sentence  of  deposi-* 
tion  had  been  subjoined  a  sentence  of  imprisonment^  at 
least  for  safe  custody.  He  was  afterwards  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  Tlie  Castle  of  Heidel- 
berg was  assigned  ^is  his  Residence  and  his  prisuii. 

There  was  another  prisoner  in  Gotleben,  a  man  against 
whose  life  his  worst  enemies  brou*:!:ht  no  word  of 
reproach*  John  Huss  had  been  for  some  months 
in  irons  pining  in  a  dungeon  of  this  fortress,  under  custody 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  To  Huss  the  fall  of  the  Pope, 
though  it  might  seem  to  deliver  him  from  his  most  im* 
placable  enemy,  was  fatal.  His  friends  had  fondly  sup- 
posed that  he  would  meet  with  more  calm  and  equable 
justice,  if  not  with  favour,  before  a  Council  of  which  all 
the  leading  members  had  concurred  in  denouncing  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  the  vices  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  in 
terms  as  strong  and  uncompromising  as  the  Reformers  of 
Bohemia,  as  Wyeliffe  himself:  a  Council  which  had  ven- 
tured on  so  bold  an  innovation,  a  heresy  so  manifest  accord- 
ing  to  the  principles  long  dominant  in  Christendom,  as  to 
set  itself  above  the  Pope,  to  assume  the  power  of  deposing 
a  Pope.  Now  too  would  appear  in  his  proper  cliaracter 
an  Emperor  whose  noble  ambition  seemed  to  be  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Church  to  purity  as  well  as  to  unitj^,  under 
whose  safe-conduct  he  had  come  to  Constance.  Sigismund 
had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  violation  of  that  safe-conduct, 
and  might  now  redeem  his  pledge,  which  the  Pope  had 
almost  compelled  him  to  forfeit. 

80  entirely  were  the  friends  of  IIuss  under  this  delusion 
that  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  secoTid  in  influence  jeromeof 
and  character  among  the -Bohemian  Reformers, 
bad  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  join  his  friend. 
Jerome,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Huss,  had 
set  out  from  Prague  to  share  the  dangers  and  to  support 
the  cause  of  his  brother  teacher  of  the  truth.    He  entered 
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Constance  secretly,  without  a  safe-conduct.  The  Council 
issued  a  sununons  to  him  to  appear  within  fourteea  days. 
They  offered  full  freedom  of  entrance  into  Constance ;  his 
departure  must  depend  on  their  judgement  in  his  cause. 
Jerome  turned  his  fiice  back  towards  Prague;  but  at 
Hirschau,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  rashly  broke  out, 
ill  the  presence  of  many  clergy,  into  denunciations  against 
the  Council.  He  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Cou- 
stiuice. 

Huss  and  his  followers,  in  their  infatuated  expectations 
of  leniency,  or  of  respect  for  the^freedoni  of  such  opinions 
as  theirsi  showed  their  ignorance  of  mankind,  of  the  hier- 
archy, as  well  as  of  the  bounds  beyond  which  it  was  pre- 
mature to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the  religious  mind 
of  Europe.  The  leaders  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
Cardinal  d' A  illy,  Gerson,  still  more  the  better  Italian 
Cardinals,  St.  Mark  and  Zaharella  of  Florence,  had  no 
conception  beyond  a  purely  aristocratic  and  hierarchical 
reformation,  which  should  restore  its  strength  to  the  eccle- 
siastical system  by  raising  the  morals  of  the  corrupt  deigy 
and  the  ignorant  monks  and  friars.  But  they  would  have 
shuddered  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  examination 
of  any  established  doctrine,  or  even  of  any  ancient  ritual 
observance.  They  had  not  only  the  pride  of  ecclesiastical 
rank,  but  the  pride  of  that  learning  which  consisted  in  a 
laborious  and  masterly  command  of  the  vast  and  volumi- 
nous theology,  and  of  die  Canon  Law,  the  established  code 
of  Christendom.  They  were  conscientiously  convinced 
that  there  was  no  knowledge,  at  least  of  religious  diings, 
beyond  this  circle.  The  most  far-sighted  might  not  per- 
ceive the  full  bearings,  but  they  had  an  instinctive  sagacity 
which  sliniiik  from  the  democratic  doctrines  which  had 
been  preached  by  Wyclitie,  and  were  partially,  at  the  least, 
embraced  by  the  Bohemian  Reformers :  their  mistrust  was 
more  likely  to  exaggerate  than  diminish  the  danger. 
These  doctrines  without  doubt  called  in  question,  and  sub- 
mitted to  bold  inquiry,  some  which  were  thought  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  dominant  creed,  withdrew  in 
iact  the  ritual  and  the  instruction  of  the  Church  from  the 
sacred  Latin,  and  vulgarised  it  into  the  national  language. 
They  already  spoke  of  an  authority  to  which  all  the  the- 
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ology  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  accnmulating  for 
eenturieSy  and  all  the  law  of  the  Church  (their  ])roud  pos- 
session), must  submit,  that  of  the  Bible — the  Bible  trans* 
lated  and  popularised  for  general  use.  Above  all,  they 
owned  the  great  vital  principle  of  Wycliffism^that  the  wicked 
or  unworthy  priest  was  no  priest  Be  he  Pope,  Cardinal, 
Kishop,  Curate,  or  Friar,  his  vices  absolutely  annulled  all 
his  pnvileges,  his  immunities,  his  rights  to  his  estates,  his 
claim  to  tithes  or  church-dues.  The  eiiicacy  of  the  Sacra- 
ments which  he  administered  perplexed  or  divided  the 
teachers  of  this  bewildering  doctrine. 

It  was  in  truth,  in  its  broad  enunciation,  a  specious  and 
noble  theory ;  but  to  the  calmest,  still  more  to  the  interested, 
the  objections  raised  against  Wycliffe  could  not  but  occur  in 
ap] calling  force.  \\  itliout  an  infallible  tribunal,  without  an 
oimiiscient  Judge  to  pronounce  sentence  against  the  whole 
hierarchy  or  any  individual  priest,  how  i in j>racti cable,  how 
iniquitous!  Was  this  sentence  to  be  intrusted  for  its 
award  and  execution  to  Kings  coveting  the  wealth  of  the 
Church ;  to  an  ignorant  populace,  who  knew  not  the  dif- 
ference between  unchristian  arrogance  or  the  calm  and 
holy  severity  of  good  Churchmen  ;  or  even  to  the  honest 
but  fanatic  teachers  ot  ])nrer  doctrines,  usually  as  intolerant 
as  those  against  wliose  intolerance  they  have  risen  up  ?  In 
such  a  strife  must  tail  law,  order,  property,  government, 
the  salutary  restraints  of  religion. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague^  as  among  the  first  dis- 
tinguished martyrs  for  Christian  liberty,  and  as  condemned 
by  a  Council  in  the  hee  of  Christendom,  have  obtained 
perhaps  importance,  not  fully  recognised  in  their  own  day, 
assured  1\  not  till  afler  the  Bohemian  war.  It  could  not  be 
supposed  that  a  great  hierarchical  Senate  from  the  viewiortha 
four  most  powerful  kingdoms,  indeed,  from  all 
fiUrope,  with  the  Emperor,  who  took  a  pride  in  exalting  its 
authority,  at  its  head,  a  Council  which  had  deposed  Popes, 
would  be  bearded  and  defied  by  two  or  three  contumacious 

;rie8t8  from  a  remote,  obscure,  and  half-barbarous  land. 
!'he  burning  of  heretics  was  now  so  completely  part  of  the 
established  usage  of  the  Church,  as  to  cause,  if  compas- 
sion, none  of  that  n'vulsion  of  feeling  which  has  hap})i]y 
grown  into  our  Christiamty.    And  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
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"  Fathers  of  Constance,**  as  they  arc  called,  to  admit  that 

they  tried  all  milder  means  of  persuasion.  Even  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  Huss,  Michai  1  <le  Causis  and  Stephen 
Palecz,  earnestly  besought  him  to  make  disavowal  of  his 
errors.  The  course  of  the  Churehinan  seemed  to  him 
clear  and  determinate,  and  unavoidable.  In  the  Emperor 
his  pride  and  his  honour,  and  even  his  interest, 

The  Emperor.  *  ,   ^  ii»  •  , 

came  into  penlous  collision  with  these  opponents. 
Was  he  to  recede  before  a  simple  Bohemian  ? — and  Sigis- 

mund  had  an  old  hereditary  grudj^c,  as  well  as  a  German 
aversion,  to  Bohemia.  He  was  beset,  on  all  sides.  The 
Churchmen  pressed  him  with  the  argument  that  he  had 
gone  beyond  his  powers  in  granting  security  to  a  heretic 
over  whom  the  Church  alone  has  jurisdiction.  '^He  that 
is  false  to  God^  has  no  right  to  appeal  to  truth  or  faith.**  ^ 
The  King  of  Arragon  addressed  a  letter  to  Sigismund, 
taunting  him  with  his  manifest  favdur  to  a  notorious 
heretic,  and  avowing  astonishment  that  he  had  not  long 
hctbre  done  justice  upon  Huss.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  still  was  his  safe-conduct,  full,  distinct,  not  to  be  dis- 
avowed. He  looked  too,  hereafter,  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia.  That  kingdom  had  already  sent 
another  petition,  almost  imperious,  expressing  the  senti- 
ments or  the  magnates  of  the  realm,  and  demanding  the 
release  of  John  Huss. 

The  atiair  of  IIuss  had  been  revived  almost  simulta- 
neously with  that  of  the  deposition  of  Pope  John.  The 
Council  seemed  resolved,  while  it  proceeded  to  extremities 
ia  one  direction,  to  show  to  Christendom  that  it  had  no 
disposition  to  dangerous  latitude  on  }he  other.  Early  in 
May,  in  a  full  Session  of  the  Council  (the  Eighth),  came 
forth  a  fiill  condemnation  of  Wycliffe  and  his  doctrines. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  Huss  the  controversy  con- 
ceruiiig  the  aJmiiiistration  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity  had  been 
renewed  in  Prap:ue.  The  Curate  of  St.  Michael  in  that 
city,  James  von  Mies,  commonly  called  Jacobel,  had  em- 
barked in  violent  warfare  with  the  opponents  of  this 
innovation.  The  Bishop  of  Lieutomyssel  had  denounced 
the  proceedings  of  Jacobel  at  Constance ;  and  this  denun- 

"  '^ce  Andrew  Hatisboa  Chroiiic.   Eeoftrd,  i.  p.  2146 ;  Mid  Pei,  Tbe&.  Anecdot. 

Noviiiiiuii.  ii,  3,  626. 
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dation  could  not  but  exasperate  the  general  animosity 
againt  Huss* 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  Bohemians  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Council.  They  exjiostulated  on  Bohamian 
the  nep^lect  of  their  former  petition  :  they  recited 
the  dechiration  of  faith,  which  had  heeu  disseminated 
throughout  Bohemia  by  the  friends  of  Huss,  asserting  his 
full  belief  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  his  determina- 
tion to  defend  them  to  death,  and  the  testimonial  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  the  Bishop  of  Nazareth,  acquitting  him 
of  all  heterodox  opinions.  They  demanded  his  release 
from  his  noisonu-  prison,  by  which  his  health  was  atileted, 
ant]  that  he  should  be  heard  beture  the  Council  against  his 
calumnious  enemies.  The  Patriarch  of  A  ntioch  answered 
coldl)^  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  that  the  testimonials 
were  of  no  avail,  till  they  should  have  undergone  close 
examination  before  themselves ;  they  had  no  faith  in  hia 
statements.  Tet  they  would  condescend,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
to  grant  him  a  public  hearing ;  for  this  end  he  would  be 
removed  from  his  present  confinemeiit.  Sigismund  so  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  that  resolution  to  i;rant  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  partisans  of  Huss  weakly  concluded  that  the 
royal  favour  would  protect  their  teacher. 

The  Council  would  willingly  have  avoided  the  notoriety 
of  a  public  examination.  Huss  was  visited  in  his 
cell  at  Godeben  by  die  Patriarch  of  Andoch,  by  * 
Michael  de  Causis,  and  Stephen  Palecz.  He  was  urged 
to  retract.  They  now,  however,  interrogated  him,  as  he 
complains,  with  the  captious  and  ensnariiiir  severity  of 
Inquisitors,  adducuig  against  him  words  culled  out  of  all 
his  letters  and  discourses ;  Palecz  adduced  phrases  ut- 
tered in  frank  and  careless  conversadon.^  The  Patriarch 
reproached  him  with  the  wealth  he  had  obtamed: 
Have  you  not  seventy  thousand  florins?  His  answers 
were  brief  and  cautious :  "  I  will  retract  when  convinced 
of  my  error." 

He  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  cloister.  In  the 
meantime,  the  utmost  industry  had  been  employed  in  col- 
lecting obnoxious  passages  irom  all  his  writings*  and  from 

'  Compare  L'Enfiuitt      S06»  with  nferoneet  to  tbe  letters  of  Hum. 
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adverse  witnesses.  The  Cardinals  sat  in  Council  on  these 
in  order  to  frame  articles  of  accusation.  Sigisniund 
quired  that  tiiese  articlts  should  be  communicated  to 
Huss.  The  Cardinals  deigned  to  accede,  not  as  of 
rights  but  as  of  favour.  The  partisans  of  Huss  were  pre- 
pared, on  the  other  hand,  with  authenticated  copies  of  all 
his  writings  to  confront  ialse  citiitions^  or  contest  unjust 
inferences. 

On  the  5th  of  June  John  II ass  was  brought  in  chains  into 
Husbefera  the  Council.  His  works  were  presented  to  him  ; 
ttwOamdL  acknowlcdgr*  I  them  for  his  own.  The  articles 
were  read ;  but  either  the  indignation  of  his  adversariesi 
or  the  zeal  of  his  partisans,  or  both,  raised  such  an  uproar, 
that  silence  could  hardly  be  enforced.  Huss  calmly  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  maintain  his  opmions  by  Scripture 
and  the  Fathers.  Another  outburst  of  abuse  and  mockery 
compelled  the  Council  to  adjourn  iu  proceedings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7tli  of  June,  Constance  was 
socndiin  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At  Prague 
pearMioe.  ^^le  cclipsc  was  total,  a  sinister  omen  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Huss.  Two  hours  after  the  darkness  had  passed 
away,  John  Huss  stood  again  before  the  Council.  All 
the  more  distinguished  Fathers  sat  in  their  older.  The 
Emperor  was  on  his  throne ;  a  strong  guard  attended  to 
keep  order.  Wenzel  de  Duba  and  John  de  Chluiii, 
Nobles,  and  other  Bohemians  watched  the  course  of  things 
with  grave  solicitude.  The  accusers  began  on  the  perilous 
article  of  Transubstantiation.  But  the  answer  of  Huss 
was  clear,  distinct,  unimpeachable.  The  Cardinal  of 
Gambray  alone,  as  jealous  for  his  nominalist  philosophy  as 
for  his  orthodox  religion,  endeavoured  by  a  syllogism 
about  universals,  intelligible  only  according  to  the  scho- 
lastic jargon,"^  to  prove  that  Huss  must  assert  that  the 
material  bread  remained  afU'r  const  oration.  Huss  extri- 
cated himself  with  address  and  triumph.  "His  philoso- 
phic doctrine  was  that  of  S.  Anselm.*'  He  averred  Tran- 
substantiation to  be  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  so  exempt 
irom  all  logical  form.  An  English  Bishop  took  up  the 
Cardinal*s  cause.      A  boy  in  the  schools^"  said  Huss, 

«    Credisne  uuiverfiale  a  parte  reir* 
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"  mi^fht  answer  such  puerility.**  To  the  other  more 
genml  charges,  that  he  had  preached  Wycliffite  doo- 
tnnes ;  that  he  officiated  as  nriest  when  under  excommu* 
nication  by  tlie  Pope ;  that  \e  had  spoken  with  contempt 
of  some  or  the  most  learned  Prelates  of  the  day,  even  the 
Cliancellor  (ii  rsoii  ;  that  he  had  excited  tumults  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  he  replicfl  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  and 
periect  self- command.  Once,  indeed,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  said,  "  WyclifFe,  I  trust,  will  be  saved ;  but  could 
I  think  he  would  be  danmed,  I  would  my  soul  were  with 
his.**  A  burst  of  contemptuous  laughter  followed  this 
avowal,  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
hidden  meaning.  After  some  hours  of  turbulent  dis- 
cussion, he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  under  custody  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Higa,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  the 
Council. 

Before  he  was  removed,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray  rose 
and  demanded,  whether  he  had  not  boasted  that,  if  he  had 
not  come  to  the  Council  of  his  own  free-will,  neither  King 
nor  Emperor  could  have  compelled  his  appearance. 

"There  are  many  nobles  in  Bohemia,**  answered  Huss, 
"who  honour  me  with  their  protection.  Had  T  not  willed 
to  come  to  the  Council,  they  would  have  placed  me  in 
some  stronghold  beyond  the  power  of  King  or  Emperor." 
The  Cardinal  lifted  up  his  hands  in  amazement  at  this  in* 
solence ;  a  fierce  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly. 
Thereat  arose  John  de  Chlum :  "  John  Huss  speaks  truth ; 
I  am  one  of  the  least  of  the  nobles  of  Bohemia ;  in  my 
castle  I  would  have  defended  him  for  a  year  acrainst  all  the 
forces  of  Emperor  or  King.  How  much  mure  Lords 
mightier  than  T,  with  castles  far  more  impregnable!" 
The  Cardinal  said  in  a  lower  tone,  "  Huss,  I  admonish 
you  for  your  safety  and  your  honour  to  submit  to  the 
Council,  as  you  have  promised  in  prison."  All  eyes  were 
tamed  upon  the  Emperor.  Sigismund  rose ;  the  purport 
of  his  speech  was  that  he  had  granted  the  safe-conduct  in 
order  to  ^nve  Huss  an  opportunity  of  rendering  account  of 
his  faith  b<  tore  the  Council.  The  Cardinals  and  Prelates 
(he  thanked  them  for  it)  had  granted  him  this  favour ; 
though  many  asserted  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to 
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take  a  heretic  under  liis  proteetiun.  He  counselled  Hu?s 
to  maintain  nothing  with  obstinacy,  but  to  submit  to  the 
Council  on  all  articles  charged  and  proved  against  him. 
So  doing  he  might  return,  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
Council  to  his  home,  after  some  slight  penance  aud  mo* 
derate  satisfaction.  **If  not,  the  Council  will  know  how 
to  deal  with  you.  For  myself,  far  from  dclending  you  in 
your  errors,  and  in  your  contumacy,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
liiz:ht  the  fire  with  mv  own  hands."  IIuss  bei?an  to  thank 
the  Emperor  for  his  clemency  in  granting  him  safe-con- 
duct. The  friendly  interruption  of  John  de  Chlum 
reminded  him  that  the  Emperor  had  charged  him  with 
obstinacy.  He  protested  in  6od*8  name  that  he  bad  no 
such  intention.  He  had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to 
Constance,  determiiied,  if  better  instructed,  to  suireucUr 
his  opinions/'    He  was  conducted  back  to  prison. 

The  next  day  Huss  stood  the  third  time  before  the 
Jm8.  Council.  Thirty-nine  articles  were  exhibited 
Moe.*"**^  against  him,  twenty-six  from  his  book  on  the 
Church,  seven  from  a  controversial  Tract  agamst  Stephen 
Palecz,  six  from  one  againstStanislaus  of  Znay m.  Huss,  like 
most  Aefbrmers,  held  the  high  Augustinian  notion  of  Pre- 
destination. "None  were  members  of  the  true  indefea- 
sible Church,  but  those  predtstiued  to  eternal  liie."  On 
these  points  he  appealed  triumphantly  to  the  all-honoured 
name  of  Augustine.  None  dared  to  answer.  But  when 
this  theory  was  applied  to  Churchmen,  to  Prelates,  to  the 
Pope  himself;  and  when  their  whole  authority  was  set  on 
their  succession  not  to  the  titles,  but  to  the  virtues  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Council  sat  amazed  and  embarrassed.  "  The 
Pontiff,  who  lives  not  the  life  of  Peter,  is  no  Vicar  of 
Christ,  but  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist."  A  citation 
from  S.  Bernard  seemed  to  confirm  that  dread  sentence. 

The  slave  of  avarice  is  the  successor  not  of  Peter,  but  of 
J udas  Iscariot"  The  Churchmen  looked  at  each  other 
and  smiled,  no  doubt  some  a  bittar  smile.  In  an  evil 
moment  Huss  pressed  his  fearless  logic.  "A  King 
in  mortal  sin  is  no  King  before  God.'*  Sigismund 
was  looking  out  of  a  window  :  "  Tliere  never,"  he  was 
saying,  ''lived  a  more  pernicious  heretic"    The  Cardinal 
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of  Cambray  roused  his  attention  to  this  last  perilous  con- 
clusion.   Huss  repeated  his  words  atoud.   The  Emperor 

only  answered,  "  There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not.** 
What!"  burst  out  the  Cardinal,  "art  thou  nut  content 
with  deprradins:  the  ecclesiastical  power,  wouldst  thou 
thrust  Kings  from  their  thrones?"  "A  man,*'  argued 
Falec^  "  may  be  a  true  Pope,  Prelate,  or  King,  though 
not  a  true  Christian."  "Why,  then,  have  you  deposed 
John  XXIIL?  "  The  Emperor  answered,  ^'For  his  no- 
torious misdeeds.**  Huss  had  been  guilty  of  the  rashness  of 
discomfiting  and  perplexing  his  adversaries.  The  Cardi- 
nals were  most  indignant  at  what  Cambray  denounced  as 
an  unjust  and  overdrawn  appeal  to  popular  animosity 
against  them.  They  constantly  urged  that  the  articles 
gave  but  a  mild  and  mitigated  notion  of  the  language  of 
Huss.  Huss  was  arraigned  for  this  assertion:  ^^No 
heretic  should  suffer  more  than  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
none  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  punished  by 
death."  Yet  even  Huss,  and  Huss  at  that  moment^  shrank 
from  the  full  avowal  of  that  simple  Evangelic  maxim. 
'^The  heretic  was  first  to  be  instructed  fairly,  mildly, 
humbly,  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  by  reason ;  if  he  refused 
to  desist  from  his  errors,  to  be  punished  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  body/'^  He  acknowledged  a  sentence 
in  his  works,  which  likened  those  who  gave  up  a  heretic 
to  the  secular  arm  unconvicted,  to  the  Pharisees.  "Whom," 
cried  the  Cardinals,  "meanest  thou  by  the  Phari- 
sees ^*  Those  who  deliver  an  inuocent  man  to  the  civil 
swora. '  * 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray 
urged  Huss,  who  had  heard  the  atrocious  charges  adduced 
against  him,  to  make  un<|ualified  submission  to  die  Coun- 
cil, and  to  abjure  all  his  errors:  "if  he  persisted,  the 

Council  wuuld  know  how  to  proceed.'*  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  argiie  with  him  in  the  same  tone.  His 
two  accusers,  Palecz  and  De  Causis,  appealed  to  heaven, 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  personal  hostility  towards 
Huss. 

*  "  Corporalitor  puuiri  debere.'* 

'  Vou  tier  llardt,  p.  319.    The  fullest  report  of  the  whole  trial. 
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Hubs  replied  with  firm  humility,  that  he  sought  iDgtruc- 
tioQ ;  he  ooold  not  abjure  errors  of  which  he  was  not  con- 
vinced.   Many  things  charged  against  him  were  forged, 

many  perverted  from  then-  true  meaning  ^  he  could  not 
abjure  those,  he  could  not  sin  against  his  conscience. 
He  was  remanded  to  prison  ;  the  faithful  Bohemian  Knight, 
John  de  Chlum,  ibUowed  to  console  his  weary  friend. 

The  Emperor  rose:  ^'Tou  have  heard  the  charges 
apw^ikt  against  Huss  proved  by  trustworthy  witnesses^ 
some  oonfessed  by  himself.  In  mvmdgemen^ 
each  of  these  crimes  is  deserving  of  death.  If  he  does  not 
forswear  all  his  errors,  he  miLst  be  burned.  If  he  submits, 
he  must  be  strip])r(l  of  his  preacher's  office,  and  banished 
from  Bohemia:  there  lie  would  only  disseminate  more  dan- 
gerous errors.  ...  The  evil  must  be  extirpated  root  and 
branch.  ...  If  any  of  his  partisans  are  in  Constance,  they 
must  be  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  severity,  espe- 
cially his  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague.^  Sigismnnd  had 
wrought  himself,  no  doubt  as  an  excuse  to  his  remon- 
strant conscience,  to  a  ianaticism  of  obedience  to  the 
Church. 

Huss  heard  in  his  prison  the  Emperor's  declaration. 
X  was  warned  not  to  trust  to  his  safe-conduct  I  have 
been  under  a  sad  delusion ;  he  has  condemned  me  even 
before  mine  enemies.*' 

The  fatal  hour  had  now  come.  The  Council  which 
asserted  itself  to  be  under  the  actual  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  could  not  recede  without  the  impeachment 
of  indifference  to  doctrines  which  itself  had  declared  to  be 
deadly  heresy,  or  w  ithout  disavowing  the  right  established 
by  the  terrible  usage  of  centuries,  of  awarding  capital 
punishment  for  that  which  the  Church  had  been  so  long 
teaching  the  world  was  a  mortal  crime ;  a  crime  which  it 
was  the  most  sacred  duty  to  Grod  and  man  in  the  Priest 
to  avenge,  in  the  temporal  Sovereign,  at  the  demand  of 
the  Priest,  to  punish  by  tire.  Huss  c(Hili  i  not  retract  with- 
out })erjury  to  his  own  conscience;  without  base  treachery 
to  his  followers,  whom  he  had  instructed,  whom  he  had 
kindled  to  a  fanatic  faith  in  that  which  himself  had  be- 
lieved, which  he  still  believed,  to  be  the  saving  Gospel 
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of  Christ,  and  this  from  the  fear  of  death,  death  which, 
he  himself  was  assured,  as  his  partisans  had  no  less  con- 
fidenee,  would  secure  him  the  martyr  s  crown. 

A  form  of  recantation  was  drawn  by  Cardinal  Zaba- 
rella,  studiously  mild  in  its  terms,  but  of  necessity  an 
explicit  renunciation  of  his  errors,  a  humble  subniis.sion 
to  the  determinations,  to  the  definitions  of  the  Holy  Council. 
He  was  to  abjure,  retract,  revoke  all  his  errors,  and  undergo 
whatever  penance  the  Council  might  decree  for  his  soul's 
health. 

The  answer  of  Huss  was  first  a  prayer  to  God  Almighty 

for  everlasting  life,  through  Christ  Jesus.  He  Ai»»w«of 
thanked  the  reverend  Father,  Zabarella  of 
Florence,  for  his  pious  and  paternal  kindiiess.  **  But  if 
Kleazar  luider  the  Old  Law  refused  to  eat  tor  bidden  tbod, 
lest  he  should  sin  against  God,  and  leave  a  bad  example 
to  posterity,  how  can  I,  a  Priest  of  the  New  Law,  however 
unworthy,  from  fear  of  a  punishment  so  brief  and  transi* 
tory,  sin  so  heinously  against  the  law  of  God,  first  by 
departure  from  truth,  secondly  by  perjury,  thirdly  by 
grievous  scandal  to  my  brethren  ?  It  is  better  for  me  to 
die,  than  by  avoiding  momentar}^  punishment  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  God,  and  perhaps  into  everlasting  tire«  I 
have  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  One  AU-powerfiil 
and  AU-just  Judge;  to  Him  I  commit  my  cause,  who 
will  judge  every  man,  not  according  to  fake  witnesses 
and  erring  Councils,  but  according  to  truth  and  man  s 
desert.'**^ 

Persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Cardinals,  Prelates,  the 
Emperor,  even  his  adversary,  Sti])lie!i  Palecz,  Attempt 
again  entreated  him,  and  with  tears,  to  depart 
fironi  his  stubborn  resolution.  His  answer  was  calm,  un- 
boastfiil,  with  nothing  of  the  vehemence  or  contemptuous- 
ness  of  fanaticism ;  he  acknowledged  how  hardly  his  soul 
waa  tried ;  at  the  same  time,  in  his  letters  to  Bohemia, 
some  of  which  were  publicly  read  in  the  Bethlehem 
Chapel  at  Praorne,  and  in  others  addressed  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague,  he  declared  that  he  could  forswear  no 
one  of  his  doctrines.   He  had  not  been  convinced  out  of 
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the  Scriptures,  he  awaited  in  tranquillity  the  judgement  of 
the  I^ord. 

The  Council  proceeded  in  iiill  Session  to  condemn  the 

«  doctrine  of  Jacob  de  Mies  concemine  the  Cup: 

an  omen  aiui  a  warninp^.  1  he  writin-js  or  Huss 
were  ordered  to  be  piil)li(*ly  huriaxl.  The  Council  itself 
sent  another  deputation  to  urge  submission.  The  Em- 
peror had  been  a  short  time  al>sent ;  the  day  before  the 
final  Judgement,  he  sent  four  Bishops^  Wenzel  of  Duba, 
and  John  deChlum,  with  a  still  mitigated  form  of  recanta- 
tion.  He  was  only  to  retract  those  tenets  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  his  own.  Even  John  de  Chluni  en- 
deavoured to  move,  or  rather  to  strengthen  hini.  *'I  am 
but  an  unlettered  man,  unfit  to  counsel  one  so  learned. 
If  you  are  conscious  of  error,  be  not  ashamed  to  confess  it 
to  the  Council.  If  not,  I  cannot  advise  you  to  act  against 
your  conscience.  Bear  any  punishment  rather  than  renounce 
the  truth/'  Hoss  answered,  that  he  would  abandon  any 
opinion  on  proofs  adduced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A 
Bishop  reproached  him  with  arrogantly  setting  up  his 
opinion  against  the  whole  Council.  "Let  the  lowest 
in  the  Council  convince  me,  I  will  humbly  own.  my 
error."  The  night  before  his  condemnation  Huss  made 
confession,  and,  it  is  asserted,  received  absolution  from  a 
monk. 

The  Council  met  in  the  Cathedral ;  the  Cardinal  Bishop 

of  Ostia  presided.  Sigisniund  and  the  J'rinces  of  the 
Empire  were  prcsrnt.  While  Mass  was  celebrated,  Huss, 
as  a  heretic,  stood  in  the  porch.  The  Bishop  of  L(Hli 
preached  from  the  text,  ''That  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed.**"  It  was  a  fierce  declamation  :  it  snirjrrsted 
that  Huss  was  as  ^  bad  as  Arius,  worse  than  Sabellius." 
The  preacher  closed  with  adulatory  praise  of  the  Em- 
peror. '*  It  is  thy  glorious  office  to  destroy  heresies 
and  schism,  especially  this  obstinate  heretic."  lie  pointed 
to  Huss,  who  was  kneeling  in  an  elevated  place  and  in 
iervent  prayer. 

A  Decree  of  the  Council  was  read,  inhibiting  all  pre- 
sent, without  exception,  Prelates,  Princes,  Kings,  bm- 

*  Ront*yi.  6.  The  tmnon  aiay  be  read  in  Von  der  Hardt,  iii.  1. 
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perors,  under  pain  of  excoiiiniunicatio!!  and  two  months' 
imprisoument,  to  speak  without  permission,  to  reply,  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings,  to  give  any  sign  or  murmur  of 
applause  or  di8approl)ation  either  with  the  hands  or  feet. 
Certain  tenets  of  Wycliffe  were  here  recited  and  con- 
demned ;  afterwards  thirty  articles  containmg  the  doctrines 
of  Hussl"  Often,  while  these  articles  were  read,  Hubs 
attempted  to  speak ;  as  otlen  he  was  put  to  silence.  At 
itngth,  while  he  was  arraigned  as  believing  that  the  ma- 
terial bread  remained  after  the  consecration,  he  broke  out, 

That  I  deny,  so  I  have  never  believed  or  taught"  He 
renounced  with  equal  vehemence  a  charge  that  he  had 
added  a  fourth  person  to  the  Trinity ;  he  defied  them  to 
produce  their  nameless  witness.  His  appeal  to  Christ 
was  treated  as  an  impious  error,  "  Oh  blessed  J esus  !  "  he 
uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  "This  thy  Count  il  (ondemns 
us,  because  in  our  afflictions  we  have  souglit  reiiigr  with 
Thee,  the  One  just  J udge."  He  added,  "  This  1  constantly 
affirm,  that  the  surest  and  most  safe  appeal  is  to  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  Him  none  can  pervert  or  bribe  by  gift%  none  de- 
ceive by  ftlse  witnesses,  or  b^ile  by  craft.  He  will 
render  unto  every  one  his  own.**  He  justified  himself 
for  having  continued  to  officiate  as  Priest  after  his  ex- 
comnmnication  by  the  Pope.  "  Freely  came  I  hither 
under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  Emperor."  He  turned 
and  looked  steadily  at  Sigismund.  A  deep  blush  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Bishop  of  Concordia,  an  aged,  bald  Italian  Prelate, 
rose  to  read  the  two  sentences,  one  condemning  the 
writings,  the  other  the  person  of  John  Huss  to  the  flames  ; 
his  writings,  as  propagating  the  tenets  of  the  heresiarch 
Wycliffe,  and  as  containing  many  thiiiL;\s  c  rioneous,  scan- 
dalous, offensive  to  pious  ears,  some  notoriously  heretical ; 
all,  both  in  Latin  and  Bohemian,  were  adjudged  to  be 
publicly  and  solemnly  burned. 

Huss  was  commanded  to  kneel  to  hear  his  own  sen- 
tence.  The  Council,  having  God  before  its  eyes, 
declared  IIuss  a  real  and  manifest  heresiarch, 
who   had  advanced  doctrines  offensive,  rash,  ^seditious, 

"  Von  der  Hwdt;  more  briefly  in  L'£afuit»  p.  403, 
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had  trampled  unde  r  toot  tlic  J*()wer  ot*  the  Keys  aiid  the 
ccMisiires  of  the  Church,  had  scaudalised  all  true  Chris- 
tians, hy  his  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ.  *'This  John  Huss, 
being  thus  ohstinate  and  incorrigible,  who  has  refused  to 
enter  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  abjure  hi> 
errors."  Huss  broke  in,  "  I  have  ever  desired,  and  still 
desire,  to  be  instructed  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The 
Bishop  concluded  with  condemning  him  to  be  de^atled 
and  despoiled  of  his  Orders,  lluss  rose  from  liis  knees; 
he  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  to  God  to  pardon  his  enemies. 
8ome  of  the  older  Priests,  even  Bishops,  looked  sternly  at 
him,  and  laughed  his  prayers  to  scorn*  The  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  the  Bishops  of  Bangor,  Feltre,  Ast  (in  Hun- 
jj^^^^  garyV  Alexandria,  and  Lavaur  were  designated 
for  the  office  of  degradation.  Huss  was  clad  in 
all  the  attire  of  the  Priesthood,  and  led  with  the  cup  in 
Ids  hand  to  the  high  altar,  as  if  about  to  eelebrate  ^lass. 
As  they  put  on  the  alb,  he  said,  **  They  put  a  white  robe 
on  our  Lord  to  mock  him,  when  Herod  sent  hini  to 
Pilate.''  Once  more  the  Bishops  implored  him  to  recant. 
He  declined  for  the  same  reasons  alleged  before.  Be- 
hold," said  the  Bishops,  how  obstinate  he  is  in  his  malice.** 
The  cup  was  taken  from  his  hand :  "  Accursed  Judas,  thou 
hast  deserted  the  way  of  peace,  thou  hast  entered  into 
counsel  with  thv  Jews.  We  take  away  this  cup  in  which 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  for  the  redemption  of  souls.** 
Huss  said,  "  I  trust  that  I  shall  drink  it  this  day  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  He  was  stripped  one  by  one  of  his 
robes,  on  each  a  curse  was  pronounced.  These  mockeries 
I  bear  with  equal  mind  lor  the  name  and  the  truth  of 
Christ."  The  tonsure  was  now  to  be  effaced.  TIrv 
disputed  whether  it  was  to  be  done  w  ith  seis;>ors  or  witli  a 
razor.  "Lo!  they  cannot  auK  i  ,"  said  Huss,  "  how  to  put 
me  to  shame."  It  was  done  with  scissors ;  the  hair  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  a  high  paper  crown,  daubed  over  with 
devils,  was  set  on  his  head.  We  devote  thv  soul  to  the 
devils  in  hell."  **  And  I  commend  my  soul  to  the  most 
mercifol  Lord,  Christ  Jesus.**  So  the  Church  made  over 
the  heresiareh  to  the  secular  arm.  The  Emperor  delivered 
him  to  Louis,  Elector  Palaiine,  the  Imperial  Vicar ;  the 
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Elector  to  the  Magistrates  of  Constance,  the  Magistrates 
to  the  executioners. 

Huss  was  led  away  with  two  of  the  headsman's  servants 
before  him,  two  behind.  Eight  hundred  horse  ^^^^ 
followed,  and  the  whole  multitude  from  the  city* 
Over  a  narrow  bridge  they  went  in  single  file,  lest  it 
should  break  with  their  weight.  They  st(>])ped  before  the 
Bishop's  palace,  that  IIiiss  might  praze  on  the  ])ile  on 
which  his  books  lay  burning.  He  only  smiled  at  this 
ineffectual  act  of  vengeance.  As  he  went  along  he  ad* 
dressed  the  people  in  German,  protesting  against  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence,  His  adversaries  had  been  able 
to  convince  him  of  no  error"  The  place  of  execution 
was  a  meadow  without  the  walls.  He  knelt,  recited 
several  psalms,  with  the  perpetual  burl  lien,  **  Lord  Jesus, 
have  mercy  upon  me.  Into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit."  We  know  not,"  said  the  people,  what  this 
man  may  have  done,  we  only  know  that  his  prayers  to 
God  are  ^cellent'*  They  asked  if  he  would  have  a  con- 
fessor.  A  Priest  on  a  stately  horse,  and  richly  attired, 
protested  that  no  confessor  should  be  granted  to  a  heretic. 
But  Reichenthal,  as  himself  relates,  called  forth  Ulric 
Schorand,  a  man  of  piety  and  wisdom.  But  Ulric  re- 
quired that  Huss  should  first  retract  the  errors  for  which 
he  was  condemned*  Huss  declined  to  confess  on  such 
terms.  *^  I  have  no  need,  I  am  guilty  of  no  mortal  sin." 
He  endeavoured  to  address  the  people  again  in  German. 
The  Elector  Palatine  refused  permission.  Then  Huss 
prayed  aloud,  *^Lord  Jesus,  for  thy  sake  I  endure  with 
patience  this  cruel  death.  I  beseech  thee  to  pardon  mine 
enemies."  As  lie  spoke,  the  paper  mitre  fell  from  his 
head.  The  rude  soldiers  replaced  it:  "He  shall  be  burned 
with  all  his  devils."  He  spoke  gently  to  his  guards, 
^  I  trust  that  I  shall  reign  with  Christ,  since  I  die  for  his 
Gospel'' 

He  was  then  tied  fast  by  an  old  rusty  chain  to  the  stake 

affixed  on  a  platform.  The  Elector  Palatine  and  the 
\rnrshal  Oppenheim  advanced,  and  ap:ain  urged  him  to 
recant.  Huss  replied,  that  he  willingly  signed  his  testi- 
mony with  his  blood.    All  he  had  taught  and  written  was 

p  2 
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to  save  men*8  souls  Iroio  Satan,  and  from  the  dominion  of 
sin.   The  fire  blazed  up ;  it  is  said  that  an  old  woman 

was  busy  in  heaping  the  wood.  "  Oh,  holy  simplicity !  ** 
said  Huss.  With  the  lasc  feeble  sounds  of  his  voice  he 
was  heard  to  chant  verses  of  the  Psahiis,  and  to  pray  to 
the  liedeenier.  All  the  remains  of  the  body  were  torn  in 
pieces^  even  his  clothes  thrown  into  the  fire ;  the  ashes 
were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  lake,  lest  his  disciples 
should  make  reliaues  of  them.  But  their  faithiul  piety 
scraped  together  uie  earth  around  the  pile,  and  carried  it 
to  Bohemia." 

So  perished  John  Huss  as  an  obstinate  incorrigible 
heretic,  but  his  heresy  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  It 
was  not  a  denial  of  any  of  the  great  doctrinal  truths  of 
universal  Christianity,  nor  any  of  those  tenets  of  belief 
rejected  afterwards  by  the  German  and  English  Re- 
formers. On  Transubstantiation  (notwithstanding  the 
subtleties  of  his  adversaries),  the  Communion  in  one  kind, 
worship  of  the  Saints  and  of  the  Vir<j:iu  Mary,  Huss  was 
scrupulously,  unimptachably  orthudux.  He  was  the 
mart}T  to  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  not  the  power  of 
the  Pope»  which  the  Council  itself  had  renounced  in  its 
extreme  theory  ;  his  testimony  was  against  that  supreme 
ecclesiastical  dominion^  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  mind 
of  man. 

Bohemia,  at  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Huss,  seemed 
Proceeding!  ^0  risc  with  One  inipulsc  of  sorrow  and  indignation. 
iBikiMBib.  National  and  religious  zeal  animated  all  ranks, 
all  orders.  The  Kiii_r  opi  nly  denounced  the  treachery  of 
SiL;isnmnd  and  the  barbarous  injustice  of  the  Council. 
The  Bishop  of  Lieutom^j^ssel  had  been  commanded  by 
the  Council  to  commumcate  their  act»  and  to  exhort 
the  Bohemians  to  extirpate  the  heresies  which  were  teem* 
ing  in  the  kingdom.  The  Magnates  of  Bohemia  met  in 
the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  whose  walls  might  still  seem  to 
sound  with  tlie  eloquent  preach iners  of  lluss.  An 
address  to  the  Council  was  framed  and  signed  by 

®  The  irhole  description  of  the  last  who  all  were  t^ycM-itncsscs.  Compare 
hours  of  Hum  b  from  Keichenthal  and  L'Kufkut,  and  Awhbach,  Kaiser  Sig- 
tlie  two  naneleti  biographcti  of  Hofs,  mnnd. 
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sixty  of  the  greatest  names,  nobles,  barons,  knights,  gentle- 
men, denouncing  the  execution  of  Hnss,  as  inflicting  per- 
petual iiilainy  and  disgrace  on  the  kingdom  of  Boheniia 
and  the  Marquisate  of  Moravia.  They  protested  that 
Huss  was  a  good  Catholic  Christian,  of  the  holiest  cou- 
versatiou  and  most  Evangelic  doctrine;  a  man  who 
detested  and  never  taught  error  or  l^^resy;  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  llieycomplamed 
of  die  imprisonment,  perhaps  the  death  of  the  eloquent 
Jerome  of  Prague,  that  "illustrious  philosopher,"  like 
Huss  convicted  of  no  crime,  but  accused,  like  Huss,  by 
wicked  and  treacherous  intbniiers,  the  enemies  of  Bo- 
hemia. They  declared  that  whoever  averred  heresies  to 
prevail  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  lied  in  his  throat; 
they  concluded  with  leaving  the  redress  of  their  injuries 
to  Grod,  who  will  punish  the  proud,  being  determined 
when  the  Church  should  be  united  under  one  supreme  and 
undisputed  pastor,  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  this  violation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity,  this  execution  of  tlie  innocent 
subjects,  of  their  realm.  Strong  ineasures  were  taken  in  a 
subsequent  meeting  to  protect  the  Hussite  priests  against 
their  Bishops.  The  popular  fury  had  broken  out 
in  acts  of  persecntion  against  the  old  clergy^  and 
against  the  monks.  The  Emperor  addressed  the  Bohe- 
mians in  a  letter,  half^rebuke  for  their  turbulent  proceedings, 
halt-.'ipulogy  for  his  own  unroyal  weakness  in  surrendering 
Huss  to  his  enemies.  It  was  with  inexpressible  grief, 
after  having  more  than  once  threatened  to  leave  Constance, 
only  to  avert  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  that  he  had 
submitted  to  the  decree  of  Christendom,  represented  by 
the  whole  hierarchy,  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  all  Chris- 
tian Sovereigns."* 

But  neither  did  the  sacrifice  of  one  victim  satiate,  nor 
the  dread  of  the  revolt  of  a  wbnlc  kiniidom  arrest  the 
severe  detLrniinatioii  of  the  Counc  il  to  suppress  by  these 
terrible  means  the  growing  resistance  to  ecclesiastical 
rule.  They  would  break  the  yoke  under  which  themselves 

V  "  N«iae  etiam  licuit  noHs  olterias  This  most  remarkable  letter  is  the 
pro  hoc  Degotio  loqoi,  qaia  exinde  con-   Appendix  to  L'EofSuit. 
cUlum  totaliter  fiusset  dissolutum/'  * 
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groaned,  that  of  the  Pope ;  but  the  more  resolute  were 
they  diat  their  own  yoke  should  not  be  broken.  Robert 

Hallaiii,  Bishop  of  oalisbury^  stood  almost  alone  in  asser- 
tion of  the  great  inaxiin,  "God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  that  he  should  be  converted  and  live."  He 
almost  alone  condemned  tiie  punishment  of  death  for 
heresy."*    The  Emperor  bad  left  Constiince ;  had  he  re- 
jfg^^  mainedf  Jerome  of  Prague  eould  show  no  safe- 
conduct  on  his  part    Jerome  of  Prague,  to  the 
short  relief  of  the  more  moderate,  displayed  not  ^e  stub- 
born courage  of  John  Huss.    Four  months  of  weary  im- 
prisonment, in  chains,  in  darkness,  on  meagre  diet ;  the 
terror,  as  himself  owned,  of  the  stake ;  sickness;  the  blaud 
promises  of  some,  the  awlul  threats  of  others ;  the  per- 
suasions of  weaker  friends,  broke  his  spirit.    In  a  public 
Recant*    Session  of  the  Council,  Jerome  of  Prague  appeared 
^  ^    and  made  a  full  retractation  of  all  errors  against 
the  Catholic  faith,  especially  those  of  WycUffe  and  John 
Iluss. 

Instead  of  opening  the  prison  doors  and  sending  forth 
tiie  strong  man  shorn  of  his  strencrth  :  if  insincere  or  re- 
pentant of  his  weakness  with  the  burthen  of  apostasy  on 
nis  conscience ;  under  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  contempt 
of  his  partisans,  who  could  not  but  contrast  his  pusilla- 
nimity with  the  unbroken  resolution  of  Huss ;  instead  of 
placing  him,  as  they  might,  in  safe  custody,  the  Council, 
with  vengeance  not  less  impolitic  than  unchristian,  loaded 
itself  with  the  crime  of  another  inhuman  execution,  and 
compelled  Jerome  of  Prague  to  a  martyrdom  hardly  less 
noble  than  that  of  Huss.  It  was  asserted  by  his  implacable 
enemies,  Michael  de  Gausis  and  Stephen  Falecz,  that  the 
recantation  was  ambiguous. 

New  articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  The  Cardinals 
of  Cambray,  Aquileia,  Orsini,  and  Florence  (Zabarella 
Aiitiisv  ^^'^^^  di  awn  the  Ibrni  of  retractation)  withdrew  in 
indignation  from  the  commission  of  inquiry. 
But  different  Commissioners  were  natned  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  two  implacable  adversaries.  The  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  and  (it  is  sad  to  write)  the  Chancellor  Gerson 

^  Atchtwcb,  p.  SOS,  with  authonlMi. 
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urged  this  yirtual  breach  of  fiiith.    Fresh  diarges  were 

accumulated.  Thrice  was  Jerome  again  arraigned 
before  a  General  Congregaliuu.    The  last  tiiiie  he 
was  permitted  to  pour  forth  a  long  declamation  ia  his 
defence,  he  dwelt  on  all  the  great  men  who  had 
beea  the  victims  of  false  accusation,  Socrates, 
Seneca,  Boethius,  Plato,  the  ProphetBi  the  Proto martyr 
Stephen.    He  ascribed  his  persecution  to  the  hereditary 
unforgiving  hatred  between  the  Grermans  and  Bohemians. 
He  acknowledged  some  concern  in  the  tumults  in  the 
Uiiivtrsity  of  Prague,  when  certain  Germans  had  lost 
their  lives.     He  confessed  his  flight  from  Constance,  and 
still  further,    I  confess  that,  moved  by  cowardly  Re,a„t.],!a 
fear  oi'  the  stake,  against  my  conscience,  I  have  ^  '     •  • 
consented  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wy-. 
cliffe  aod  John  Huss.  This  siniul  retractation  I  now  fully 
retract,  and  am  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  WydiTO 
and  of  John  lluss  to  death,  believing  them  to  be  the  true 
and  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  even  as  their  lives  were 
blameless  and  holy.** 

From  that  moment  Jerome  of  Prague  resumed  all  his 
calm  intrepidity.  He  was  speedily  condemned  M.y3o.  ui«. 
9B  a  relapsed  heretic  The  Bishop  of  Lodi,  oow>«»»*"«^ 
doubtless  as  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  most  impressive 
eloquence,  was  again  called  upon  to  preach  the  funeral 
sermon  ot  the  heretic.  His  text  was,  "  He  reproached 
their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart."  On  his  own  charity 
and  that  of  the  Council,  their  charity  to  the  heretic  him- 
self, and  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  for  whose  sake  heresy 
was  to  be  extirpated^  the  preacher  was  unctuous  and 
self-adulatory.  He  laid  down  as  irrefragably  just  the 
ordinary,  the  rightful  course  of  procedure  against  all  com- 
inouly  reputed  heretics.  There  should  be  diligent  inqui- 
sition for  them  ;  they  should  be  apprehended,  placed  in 
strong  prisons.  Articles  should  be  exhibited  against  them, 
witnesses  admitted,  even  the  most  infamous,  usurers, 
ribalds^  common  prostitutes.  The  heretics  should  be 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  If  they  refiise  to  speak,  they 
are  to  be  put  upon  the  rack,  and  subjected  to  various  tor- 
tures.   None  should  be  admitted  to  visit  them,  but  under 
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strong  necessity ;  they  ought  not  to  be  heard  in  public* 
If  they  shall  recant,  they  are  to  find  mercy.    If  obstinate, 

thev  are  to  be  condemned  and  made  over  to  the  secnlar 
arm.  This  hriet*  and  frightful  and  autlioritative  statement 
of  the  dominant  usage  is  contrasted  by  the  preacher 
with  the  magnanimous  mercy  of  the  Council  to  Jerome  of 
Prague."^ 

Jerome  was  permitted  to  answer;  he  answered  with 
boldness  bordering  on  scorn.   He  ended  thus :  "  Tou  are 

resolved  to  condemn  me  in  this  wicked  and  iniquitous 
maimer,  without  having  convicted  me  of  any  crime;  but 
after  my  death  I  will  be  in  your  consciences  an  ever- 
gnawing  worm.  I  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  before 
whom  ye  will  appear  with  me,  ere  a  hundred  years  are 
passed."* 

An  accomplished  Florentine,  Poggio  Braeciolini,  present 
at  the  trial,  has  left  an  account  of  the  demeanour  of  - 

Jerome,  which  impressed  him  as  a  display  of  power  and 
eloquence,  almost  unrivalled  at  any  time.  Emerginsr  from 
a  foBtid  duns^eon,  after  the  depression  of  a  long  cuiifine- 
ment,  with  the  weight  oi  his  recantation  upon  him,  against 
an  adverse  Court,  he  stood  his  ground  with  wonderful 
copiousness,  fluency,  and  readiness  of  language,  and  with 
consummate  dexterity,  now  deeply  ])athetic»  now  with 
playful  wit  or  taunting  sarcasm,  confounding,  bewildering, 
overpowering  his  adversaries.  His  voice  was  sweet,  clear, 
sonorous,  with  a  certain  dignity ;  his  gesture  admirably 
fitted  to  express  indignation,  or  to  move  that  commisera- 
tion, which  he  neither  sought  nor  cared  to  obtain.  He 
stood  fearless,  intrepid,  like  another  Cato^  not,  only  de- 
spising, courting  death** 

His  death  was  as  surprising  for  its  calmness  and  courage, 
jj^^  Two  days  were  left  to  permit  him  to  retract 
again.    The  Cardinal  of  Florence  attempted  to 
persuade  him  to  submission.    His  countenance  was  con- 

'  TTie  whole  Rcrmon  is  remarkable.  Bohemia. 

Jt  is  iu  Von  derUardt,  iii.  p.  35.  There  *  L'Enfant  is  incliDed,  I  thttik  on  in- 

was  a  lofty  bont  of  feudal  indlgiwtioii,  snllieient  grounds,  to  doobt  the  authen- 

that  two  men,  vile  plebeians  of  the  ticitv  of  iheM  last  words, 

basest  sort,  of  unknown  birth,  should  *  iN^gio  Bnooiioliiu  C^cr> 
have  convulsed  the  whole  kingdom  of 
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stantly  not  only  composed  but  cheerAiI.'*  He  was  bound 
naked  to  the  stake ;  he  continued  to  sing  hymns  with  his 
deep  untrembling  voice.  The  executioner  oflered  to  light 
the  fire  behind  him,  lest  he  should  see  it.  "  Light  it  before 
my  face,"  said  the  martyr:  "had  i  the  least  fear,  I  should 
not  be  standing  in  this  place." 

There  remained  one  case  of  criminal  jurisprudence  for 
the  decision  of  this  great  Senate  of  Christendom. 

Before  die  Council  of  Gonstanee,  -were  amigned  for 
diflferent  violations  of  the  law  of  God  and  man,  three  per- 
sons, all,  somewhat  singularly,  bearing  the  name  of  John. 
Pope  John  XXIII.,  acconliiig  to  the  articles  exhibited 
against  him,  and  those  articles  sn])})(>rted  by  undoubted  tes- 
timony, and  so  athrnied  by  the  Council,  and  put  forth  as 
the  accredited  foundation  of  their  judgement,  had  been 
guilty  from  his  youth,  and  during  his  whole  life,  of  the 
foulest  crimes,  being  a  priest,  of  licentiousness  which  passes 
belief,  promiscuous  concubinage,  incest,  the  violation  of 
nuns ;  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  murder,  massacre, 
the  most  grinding  tyranny,  unglntted  iivarice,  unblushing 
sitnony.  He  had  rarely  celebrated  the  solpnin  rites  of  the 
Church,  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  then  with  contemptuous 
neglect  and  indifference. Against  some  of  these  charges 
John  made  no  defence ;  in  some  he  seemed  to  acquiesce^ 
only  resting  on  the  plea  that  they  were  no  heresies,  and 
that  the  Pope  could  be  judged  for  heresy  alone.  John 
XXIII.  was  deposed  Irom  his  Pontifical  office,  having  fled 
from  the  Council  in  violation  of  his  own  most  solemn  pro- 
testations ;  he  was  ignominiously  apprehended,  and  cast 
into  prison;  he  was  detained  in  dishonourable  but  not 
harsh  captivity  till  the  close  of  the  Council.  Afterwards, 
having  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  the  ruling  Pope,  and 
having  humbled  himself  before  his  feet,  he  was  permitted 
to  close  his  days  in  peace,  even  in  honour,  for  he  was  raised 
again  to  the  rank  oi  a  CardiaaL 

"  Von  dt>r  HarJt,  iii.  64.  speculum  et  omnium  roalitianim  pro- 

*  "  Unu':  Articniii?  qni  fuit  in  ordinc  fiuHins  admonitor  ;  adeo  et  in  tantTira 

eextns  plura  vitia  cuuciu&it  sub  hue  &caudalizan8ecclc&iamChn&ti,quod  iiit«r 

fanolL   Item  quod  dietns  Jobftnses  ftilt  CTbritti  fideles  vitam  et  mores  cognot- 

et  est  paupemni  oppr(  ?-nr;  jnt^titirr  per-  centes  vulgariter  dicitur  DiaboTiis  In- 

Becntor  ;  iuiquitatum  columua;  bimuuia-  carnatus." — Thus  speaks  a  Council  of  a 

eorum  statua  ;  carnis  cultor }  vitionim  Pope  1    Gobelimts,  p.  84U 
fexi  a  TirtntitNUi  pengriniu;  iiiihiiiiiB 
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The  second,  John  Hubs,  of  life  blameless  to  austerity, 
absolutely  unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  charged  only  with 

some  indirect  eonnection  with  turbulent  proceedings  in 
Loheniia,  with  an  acquittal  of  all  heresy  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  with  a  safe- 
conduct  from  the  Emperor,  was  accused  of  erroneous  belief 
in  Tran substantiation  and  the  Administration  of  the  Cup  to 
the  Laity.  These  charges  he  distinctly  denied,  and  re* 
pelled  to  the  satis&ction  of  most  present:  he  was  likewise 
accused  of  having  denounced  the  corruptions  and  viees  of 
the  clergy :  yet  his  denunciations,  not  to  speak  of  those  of 
Nicolas  of  Clemaiigis,  Henry  of  llessia,  Theodoric  k 
Niem,  Theodore  de  Vrie,  could  hardly  have  surpassed  in 
severity  those  of  men  who  sat  in  judgement  upon  him, 
Gerson  and  Peter  d'AiUy  Cardinal  of  Cambray.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  or  to  apprehend  the  precise  remaining 
delinquencies  or  errors  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  as 
having  adopted  and  propagated  the  condemned  doctnnes 
of  Wycliffe,  treated  with  derision,  or  undermined  the 
Power  of  the  Keys,  and  the  absolute  indefeasible  authority 
of  the  clergy,  and  making  that  authority  dependent  nut  on 
their  succession  or  ordination,  but  on  their  personal  holi- 
ness. For  these  ofTences,  notwithstanding  the  Imperial 
safe^onduet,  John  Huss  was  seized,  imprisoned,  burned  at 
the  stake. 

The  third,  Jean  Petit,  in  an  acknowledged,  and  pub- 
lished, and  imamhiguous  writing,  had  vindicated  as  just 
and  lawful  a  most  foul  and  treacherous  murder.  In  this 
vindication  he  had  laid  down  principles  utterly  subversive 
of  human  society,  principles  which  would  let  loose  man- 
kind upon  each  other,  like  wild  beasts ;  principles  in  direct 
violation  of  one  of  the  Commandments  of  God,  and  in  plun, 
bold  opposition  to  every  precept  and  to  the  whole  religion 
of  Christ/ 

J  tail  Petit  had  escaped  by  death  all  personal  penalty.* 
The  eondeinnation  of  his  book  !)y  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, through  the  awe  and  iutiuenee  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  postponed,  debated,  at  length  eluded.  For 

T  ^Tonst^elot  the  Ei^lit  Pria-      *  He  died  1411}  it  is  fiid  repontin^ 

ciplcfi  oi  Jeun  Petit,  ii.  c.  xjl&ix.  of  liiii  lLKM>k. 
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to  condenm  Jean  Petit  for  his  abstract  propositions,  was 
to  condemn  the  act  of  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy.   From  the 

first  the  partisans  of  Rurgiindy,  witli  thv  accjuiescence,  the 
servile  aduiis^ion  of  tliose  who  dared  not  he  his  enemies, 
acquitted  the  Duke  of  all  personal  participation  in  a  crime 
of  which  all  believed,  all  knew  him  to  be  giiili  \ .  But  the 
Council  of  Constance,  to  its  close,  hesitated  to  pass  that 
censure  demanded  and  uttered  by  ^  shuddering  abhor^ 
rence  of  mankind  against  the  book  of  Jean  Petit  A 
Council  of  Faith  at  Paris,  under  the  Arrfibishop  and  the 
Grand  Inquisitor, had  condemned  the  Eight  Veritiesasserted 
by  Jean  Fetit.  The  Council  of  Constance  would  not 
affirm  this  censure  ;  it  was  even  amndled  on  account  of 
informality  by  the  Cardinal  Orsiui  and  others  of  the 
same  rank.  The  world  eagerly  awaited  the  decree  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  Christendom  on  the  momentous 
question,  the  legality  of  murd^.  Session  after  session 
dragged  out  in  illimitable  length.  Bishops,  Abbots,  theo- 
logians, the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Abbots  of  Clairvaux 
and  Citeanx,  Jean  de  la  Koche,  a  learned  Dominican,  did 
not  scruple  to  undertake  the  contest,  to  allege  every  kind 
of  captious  objection,  every  subtlety  of  scholastic  logic 
These  monstrous  tenets  were  declared  to  be  only  moral 
and  philosophical  opinions^  not  of  faith,  therefore  out  of 
the  province  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Conndl.  Gerson^ 
the  prosecutor  in  the  iiaiae  of  the  University  of  Paris,  not 
avuwedly,  though  known  to  be  in  secret  supported  In  the 
King  of  France,  could  not  but  perceive  the  monstrous 
incongruity  between  the  condemnation  of  John  Huss  for 
his  anti-hierarchical  tenets  as  of  Faith,  and  the  dbmissal 
of  questions  which  concerned  the  first  elements  of  religion 
and  the  Commandments,  as  beyond  the  province  of  Faith. 
Gerson  himself  was  involved  in  charges  of  heresy  by  the 
adv  ocates  of  Jean  Petit,  deterniined  at  all  hazards  to  silence 
their  powerful  antagonist.  With  dithculty  a  condemnatioti 
was  extorted  of  one  broad  and  general  proposition.  "  It 
is  lawful  and  even  meritorious  in  any  vassal  or  subject  to 
kill  a  tyrant,  either  by  stratagem,  by  blandishment^  flat- 
tery, or  force,  notwithstanding  any  oath  or  covenant  sworn 
wim  him,  without  awaiting  the  sentence  or  authority  of 
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any  judge/'  *  Tet  even  this  censure  was  annulled,  as  want* 
ing  in  form,  by  the  new  Pope.    Nothing  could  induce 

Martin  V.  to  condemn  in  full  Council  either  the  propo- 
sitions of  Jean  Petit,  or  kindred  doctrines  which  had 
l)ein  i)ii!)lished  in  Poland*  Even  the  memory  of  the 
third  John  escaped  unscathed  irom  any  authoritative  pro- 
scription by  Council  or  by  Pope.  But  Gerson,  the  learned, 
pious  Gerson,  dared  not  return  to  Paris,  now  in  thejpower 
of  Burgundy  and  Hie  English ;  he  lay  hid  for  a  time  in 
Germany,  lingered  out  a  year  or  two  at  Lyons,  and  died  a 
proscribed  and  neglected  exile ;  finding  his  only  consolation, 
no  doubt  full  cousolationy  in  the  raptures  of  his  Holy 
Mysticism.® 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  W.  44S ;  L'EDfluit,  tot  laboram  tnorain,  icsigniisque  jne- 

p.  408.  talis,  ac  in  jiistitiam  ac  venini  ardentis- 

b  L'Enfiuit,  U.213;  Genoo. Opera, t.  simi  amorie,  won  nliud  prcemium  conse- 
1014.  cutuB  est,  quaiu  perpetuum  exilium."— 

«  '^SjBodo  BaitA  Jouno  Genoniut  Dvpin^  Yiu  Ocnon.  uxvi. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE.    POPE  MAKTIN  V. 

Yet  by  these  acts  (the  ati^ir  of  Jean  Petit  dragged  on  its 
close)  the  Council  of  Constance  had  only  commenced  its 
proper  work,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  election 
of  a  Pope.  Nor  had  the  Fathers  approached  the  aolution  of 
the  great  difficulty,  which  of  these  was  to  take  precedence* 
This  question  involved  another  perhaj>s  of  higher  moment. 
Could  the  Church  legally  reform  itself  without  a  TwomtA 


lUPtt 


Pope?    Was  it  conipKte,  invested  in  full  puwer 
of  action  without  a  head  ?    Nor,  though  John  XXIII* 
was  removed,  was  the  ground  clear  for  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope.   There  were  still  two  Popes,  who  had  not  ab- 
solutely abandoned  their  claims ;  and  whose  ambassadors 
had  been  admitted  by  the  Council.     Gregory  XII., 
friendless,  worn  out,  made  no  resistance;  indeed,  before  the 
election  of  the  new  l^ope  he  had  relieved  the  Council  by  his 
death.    But  the  Spaniard,  Benedict  XI IL,  was  B  nejict 
impracticable.    Month  after  month  for  above  a 
year  he  fought  with  firmness,  which  might  have  been 
admired  in  a  better  cause.   The  Emperor  met  at  Perpig- 
nan  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  Castile^  and  Navarre.  ^  ^ 
Benedict  refused  a  safe-conduct  addressed  to  him    ^  ' 
only  as  a  Cardinal ;  he  would  appear  only  as  Pope  in  his 
Pontifical  robes.   He  appeared,  fled,  appeared  again.  His 
demands  were  as  exorbitant  as  if  he  still  divided  the 
world.   He  would  have  the  Council  of  Pisa  annulled,  the 
Council  of  Constance  broken  up,  a  new  and  more  impartial 
tribunal  sununoned.    He  would  cede,  and  he  would  not 
cede;  he  would  dictate,  not  receive  laws  of  reform. 
Again  he  fled  to  Collaria,  a  strong  fortress  near  ^ 
the  sea.    He  was  besieged  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Spanish  cities.    He  withdrew  to  the  more  impregnable 
Peniscola. 
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At  Narbonne  certain  capitulatioiis  were  framed;  accord* 
^      ing  to  which  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  Castile^  Na- 
varre, and  the  Count  de  Foix  renounced  their 
obedience  to  Benedict.   The  S^niards  joined  the  Council, 
they  formed  a  fifth  ISation.    Benedict,  deserted 
by  nis  Cardinals,  cited  again  and  again,  declared 
contumacious,  accused,  condemned,  deposeci,  to  the  last 
adhered  to  himself.   Two  Benedictine  monks  brought  him 
xMhe.        summons  of  the  Council.     *^Are  ye  the 
^  ^*    ravens  returned  to  the  Ark?  No  wonder  that  the 
ravens  gather  where  the  dead  body  is  I  "    He  received  the 
sentence  with  the  utmost  impatience,  threw  back  on  the 
Conncil  the  charge  ot  schism,  aiid  hroke  otit,  striking  his 
chair  with  violence,     Not  at  Constance,  the  Church  is 
at  Peniscola."     He  created  two  new  Cardinals,  main- 
tained the  forms  of  state,  and  not  till  some  years  after 
died  at  Penkmla  as  obstinate  and  unyielding  as  he  had 
lived. 

The  deposition  of  Benedict  hrought  the  two  contending 
DiviiioDflin  parties  into  direct  conflict.    On  the  all-important 
tboCoaodi.        inidocidcd  question^  the  Cardinals,  on  one  side, 
insisted  that  no  reform  could  be  valid,  authoritative,  com- 
plete, unless  by  the  Church  in  her  fnll  and  perfect  capa- 
city, with  a  Pope  at  her  head.    The  Emperor,  supported 
by  the  Grermans  and  English,  was  determined  not  to  let 
slip  the  golden  opportunity  for  reform,  unembarrassed 
if  not  by  the  natural  repngnance,  by  all  the  forms  and 
difficulties  iii><  parable  i'vniw  tiie  Papal  assent.   They  main- 
tained the  imj)erions  necessity  of  reform  in  the  head  as 
well  as  in  the  members.    The  Pope  himself  must  submit 
to  the  salutary  restrictions  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the 
hierarchy;  and  could  that  be  expected,  could  it  be  extorted 
from  an  actual  ruling  Pope  ?  Menacing  and  ominous  si^s 
Augosu     of  division  began  to  appear.    The  Cardinals  pru- 
8ci>ttink«r.  tested  against  proceeding  to  any  reform  unau- 
thorised by  a  Pope;  the  Germans  and  the  English  were 
accused  of  heresy,  tor   promuigatmg   such  dangerous 
doctrines.   The  Emperor  took  the  strong  niea- 
sure  of  prohibiting  the  separate  meetings  of  the 
Cardinals. 
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At  this  juncture,  the  death  of  Robert  Ilallam,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  chaneed  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  gJiVofR 
On  his  wisdom,  on  his  resolute  tirmness,  the  Em-  ben  h»ii«iii. 
peror  had  relied ;  his  authority  held  together  the  Germans 
and  the  EDglish.  The  French,  from  hatred  of  the 
English,  had  somewhat  cooled  in  their  ardent  zeal  for 
reform ;  they  had  even  contested  the  right  of  the  English 
to  vote,  especially  after  the  arrival  of  the  S])anianls,  as 
one  of  the  Nations.  In  D'Ailly  the  Cardinal  pit  vailed 
t)ver  the  Reformer.  Two  of  the  more  distinguished 
German  Prelates  were  bought  over.  Wallenrod  of  Riga 
received  the  wealthy  Bishopric  of  Liege,  with  its  princedom, 
Abondi  of  Coire  the  Archbishopric  of  Riga.*  Only  a 
few  days  after  Hallam's  death  tne  English  fell  off  to  the 
Italian  party ;  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  assent  to 
the  election  of  a  Pope,  u])on  the  specious  but  precarious 
resolution  that  the  Pope  should  stipulate  to  retbrm  the 
Church  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.  The  angry 
feud  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardinals  was  allayed 
by  the  good  offices  of  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(uncle  of  King  Henry  YL)^  on  his  return  from  die  Holy 
Land,  and  so  invested  with  a  kind  of  holy  influence. 

Great  bodies  are  apt,  when  weary  of  the  tardy  and  en- 
cunil)(T('(I  pio;j,rcss  of  afli'airs,  to  rush  on  in  headlong  ])re- 
cipitation,  and  to  accomplish  in  reckless  haste  what  might 
seem  to  require  the  most  grave  and  slow  deliberation. 
They  waste  years  in  debate,  and  then  do  desperately  in  a 
few  days  or  hours  the  most  important  acts.  The  hard- 
wrung  consent  of  the  Emperor  was  given  on  the  last  day 
of  September,  The  inevitable  contests  as  to  the  form  of 
election  were  over  in  one  month.  On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber (at  its  Fortieth  Session)  the  Council  made  its  last  effort 
for  in(iependent  life.  It  declared  that  it  \vas  not  to  be 
dissolved  till  the  Pope  had  granted  reibrm*  On  the  8th 
of  November  those  who  were  to  be  joined  with  the  Car- 
dinals in  the  privilege  of  election  (this  concession  the 
Council  had  demanded  and  obtained)  were  named. 
Twenty-three  Cardinals  and  thirty  Delegates  of  the 

•  Yon  der  Hardt,  Iy.  148S-1440.  ProMly,  after  Hie  oQiiMntto  the  election,  as  a 
reward. 
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Couucil  entered  the  Conclnvc. 


The  strife  was  sharp  but 


EiecHonof  short.    On  the  11th  of  November,  an  Italian,  a 
Martin  V.  jj^man,  a  noble  of  the  house  of  Colon  n  a,  had 
united  the  suffrages;  the  Carduial  Colonna,  elected  oa 
St  Martin's  day^  took  the  name  of  Martin  Y,^ 

The  election  of  the  Pope  woke  the  whole  Council  to 
a  paroxysm  of  joy.  He  was  at  once  invested  in  the  Papal 
robes,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  where  eager  thronprs  hasted 
to  kiss  his  feet.  The  Emperor  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Pontiff,  and  paid  that  act  of  reverential  homage.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  inauguration  Constance 
vied  with  Bome  in  its  pomp,  and  in  its  adherence  to  the 
ancient  formularies,  as  lar  as  could  be  done  in  a  strange 
city.   The  immense  multitudes,  which  might  more  fairly 


sacred  emotions  inseparable  from  Rome.  If  the  Minster 
of  Constance  but  poorly  represented  the  time-hallowed 
Lateran,  the  fantastic  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  Apostolic 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  inexhaustible  crowds  of  all 
nations,  Kings,  Princes,  Burghers,  Prelates,  Clergy  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Burope,  might  add  even  greater  dignity 
to  the  ceremony  than  the  so-called  Consuls,  Senators, 
Magistrates,  and  populace  of  Rome. 

The  Cardinal  Otto  Colon na  was  a  man  in  elevating 
whom  conflicting  parties  might  meet  without  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  compromise.  Of  the  highest  birth,  irreproachable 
morals,  with  the  reputation  of  learning  in  the  Canon  Law, 
in  only  two  points  he  had  departed  from  the  most  calm 
moderation,  in  both  with  the  fiiU  sympathies  of  the 
Council.  He  had  been  strenuous  for  the  condemnation  of 
Huss ;  he  had  adhered  to,  had  even  followed  Pope  John 
in  his  flight ;  but  this  w  ould  find  excuse  as  an  act  of  gene- 
rous fidelity  to  the  ruling  l^ontiff  and  to  a  lailmg  friend. 
In  all  other  respects  he  bad  held  a  middle  course  with 
*  great  dignity;  no  stern  adversary  of  reformation,  no 

i  «Qaodaiitem  in  Papam  eieotus  cflt  dnbiviD  &eti  temporis  diutarnitrnte 

illo,  qui  do  Collcpio  Cardinalhim  ohi'-  subortum,  de  Papatus  justa  ^ssessione 

dientiu;  Urbani  Pap«B  descendit,  Spiritus  discerni  non  siTcrant,  hoc  jam  totius 

Sanctus    quodam    mysterio   singulari  mundi  cuusensiis  sinipUcitcr  iu  cordi- 

egisse  prssumitur:  cum  id  quod  priiM  bos  Teritatein  et  ju^titiam  diligentiom 

im,  oiliiimt  iosidia  et  piotervitas  et  nltio  •cititilUfet."~Gol>eliiii»,  p.  344. 
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alarming  fanatic  for  chanjfe.  He  was  courteous  in  man- 
ners, short  and  sententious  in  speech,  quick  and  dexterous 

iiet  cautious  m  business,  a  strict  and  even  ostentatious 
over  of  justice.  His  enemies  could  only  assert  that  much 
craft  lurked  under  his  moderation ;  later  in  life  his  pru- 
dence degenerated  into  avarice.  The  conduct  of  the 
Pope,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Council  without  any  frreat  j2;eneral  measure  of 
reform,  while  he  avoided  all  serious  oti'ence  to  tlie  Emperor 
or  to  the  more  formidable  advocates  of  reform,  display  the 
great  sagacity,  the  consummate  policy  of  Martin  V. 

Yet  in  his  first  act  Martin  might  seem  to  throw  off  his 
moderation,  and  to  declare  hastily  and  imperiously  Ti„t«etor 
his  determination  to  maintain  all  the  existing 
abuses.  The  Papal  chancery  had  been  the  object  of  the 
longest,  loudest,  and  most  just  clamuur.  The  d.iv  after 
the  election,  the  Pope  published  a  Brief  confirming  all  the 
regulatiuiis  ( stabiished  by  his  predecessors,  even  by  John 
XXIII."  All  the  old  grievances,  Reservations,  Ex^ct- 
ancieS)  Vacancies,  Confirmations  of  Bishops,  Dispensations, 
Exemptions,  Gommendams,  Annates,  Tenths,  Indulgences,"^ 
might  seem  to  be  adopted  as  the  irrepealable  law  of  the 
Church,®    The  form  was  not  less  dictatorial  than  the  sub- 

On  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  countersigned  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop 

Chancery,  see  &chhonk,  iii.  p.  51 1,  note,  of  Ostia,  Ndv.  12,  1417,  published,  with 

To  tlie  Chancery  belonged  the  prepara-  gfvere  peu  iltH  s  for  iu  iniHogemeDtf 

tion  and  expeditiou  of  aU  Briefs  and  Feb.  26,  Ulb. 

BoUs,  appeals,  negotialioiui.  TheDatam  *  Tfaerightof  the  Holy  See  to  appoint 

waaoriginally  a  branch  of  the  Chancery;  to  all  benefices,  out  of  which  graanally 

from  the  Dataria  came  all  grants,  gifts,  grew  up  all  these  abuses  of  Keserva- 

appointmeuts  to  benefices.    The  head  of  tions,Provisious,Dispensatiou8,Auuate8, 

the  whole  waatheProtonotariusor  Priini-  Commendams,  Pluralities,  wasnnknown 

eerius,  calle<l      i  Corrector  of  the  Papal  till  the  twelfth  century.   The  preroga- 

l^'tters.  There  was  a  College  of  Abbre-  tive  might  seem  necessarily  vested  in  5ie 

Tiators,  12  de  parco  majori,  22  de  ^arco  universal  Bishop,  enabling  him,  by  his 

Bunori  (from  these  were  the  Rescnben-  higher  epiicopal  anth<«ity»  to  place  the 

darins,  the  Tnxatores  \vh(»  fixe  !  th»' price  worthiest  men  in  ex'Ci'y  office  or  fnnc- 

of  Briefoor  Bulls,  and  the  Piutubatorwho  tion  of  the  Universal  Church.    Its  first 

hM  the  eeal),  the  rest,  making  up  72,  exercise  i^pean  to  have  been,  when  on 

might  be  laymen  or  married  men,  and  the  removal,  the  deposition,  or  de>:ru- 

were  called  examiners.    The  first  wore  tlntion  of  any  unfit,  criminal,  or  hereti- 

the  Tidiet  dress  of  bishops.    There  were  cal  digaiti.ry,  the  right  might  devolve* 

three  oomts  of  justice,  the  Rota,  the  Sig-  on  the  supreme  arMter  (these  were 

natura  Justitia*,  and  Signatura  Gratiaj.  mostly  cases  of  appeal)  to  substitute 

All  this  vast  incorporation  was  main-  some  worthier  prelate.     Hadrian  IV. 

tained  by  the  fees  of  office.  began  to  recommend  spiritual  persons 

^  The  decree  is  in  Von  der  Ilardt,  i,  

p.  955  et  seqq,,  L'^fiuit,  ii.  415-426;  •  TMs  was  eslM  "Jos  deTolaikMib.*' 
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stance  of  the  decree*  It  was  an  act  of  the  Pope,  not  of 
the  Council.    It  was  throughout  the  Pope  who  enacted 

and  ordained ;  it  was  the  absolute  resumption  of  the 

to  the  bishops  for  pn>f<'rmenL    These  mer  see,  the  archbishnpric  and  certain 

prayers  with  lim  successors  grew  into  abbeys  in  Bourdeaux.    John  XXII.  not 

mandates:  the  haughty  Alexander  III.  only  extended  the  special  reseirmtion  to 

not  merely  issaed  those  mandates,  but  whole  dioceses,  Aquileia,  Milan,  Ra- 

sent  his  officers  to  enforce  their  exern-  venna,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  but,  as  we  have 

tion.*    It  was  au  early  usage,  too,  that  seen,  proclaimed  the  Papal  reservation 

when  a  piwlateorhigh  dignitary  died  at  of  all  benelees  vacated  by  promotions 

"Riimc.  th.  r npe  and  the  Koman  Court  throiigli  the  grace  of  the  lionian  See. 

in  their  abundant  charity  would  send  a  We  have  seen,  too,  that  John  XXII. 

buccessor  from  Rome  fbr  the  consolation  endeavoured  by  one  sweeping  edict  to 

of  the  widowed  ChurelLf  strip  all  j^lnralists  of  their  execrable  and 

Innocent  III.  first  asserted  for  the  unholy  accnmnlation  of  preferments,  nnd 

Supreme  Pontiff  the  plenary  power  of  toeecuretheirspoils,askesenres,forhim< 

d'lsposing  of  all  benefices,  for  the  adrau'  self  and  the  Holy  See.  We  have  seen  how 

tage  of  such  persons  as  should  have  de-  out  of  the  Reservations  arose  the  Expec- 

senred  well  of  the  See  of  Kome.J  From  (  id'rt.^  granted  with  sm  h  lavish  prod?- 

this  time  Bulls  for  the  appointment  of  gality  by  the  Italian  Popes  who  suc- 

saehprslaiesbearthe  significant  wordsof  oeeded  to  those  of  ATignon;  with  the 

our  plenary  authority  "  and  the  more  not  less  lucrative  creation  of  r,rr.iju:ir?. 

sweeping  **  notwithstanding,"  which  at  With  the  reservation  of  benefices,  and 

once  annulled  all  existing  rights,  privi-  still  more  with  the  right  of  confimmtion 

leges,  prescriptions  of  ri^httnl  patrons,  of  bishops-^ right  asserted,  and  more  or 

The  Papal  Legates  were  invested  in  the  less  rigidly  exercised,  since  the  twelfth 

same  high  powers     in  them,  if  the^  century — was   closely   connected  the 

deemed  it  necessary  to  put  forth  their  right  of  the  taxation  of  benefices,  llie 

power,  was  the  derivative  anthority  to  tax  assumed  the  name  of  Annates,  SS 

summon  any  ecclesiastic  to  any  office  or  enlenlated  on  the  annual  revenue  of  the 

dignity.  As  yet  it  was  the  haughty  asser-  Lciiefice.    It  was  levied  as  a  fee  on  cou- 

tion  on  speoial  oecanoos  only,  and  occa-  sccration  upon  every  bishop  confirmed 

sions  in  many  cases  snc^i  :t<  might  seem  in  Rome.    At  first  it  was  confined  to 

to  justify  the  Papal  interference  and  the  prelacies.    Clement  V.  extended  this 

ezerciseofthisaU-embracingpiierogative.  privilege  of  paying  a  year's  income  to 

We  have  seen  Stephen  haiigum  m&icd  all  benefices  in  England.    John  XXII. 

on  the  throne  of  Canferhury  hy  thi.s  extended  it  throiigliout  Christemloni  for 

title,  in  vain  contested  by  the  King,  ad-  three  years  only,  on  account  of  the 

milted  by  the  world.     Clement  IV.  pregging   neeesrities   of  the  Roman 

fifty  years  later  specially  reserved  for  (Mmrch  ;*  Init  those  necessities  ceased 

the  Papal  nomination  all  benefices  of  not  to   be   urgent:  the    tliree  years 

which  the  posaessors  died  at  Home,  jt  grew  into  a  pcrpetuity-f    Towards  the 

That  which  was  a  prond  |Nreroffative»  ex-  end  of  the  fourteenth  eentnry  it  became 

ercised  so  far  with  some  modesty,  and  a  tax,  the  fees  on  confirmation  must  be 

with  some  respect  for  the  high  purposes  paid  over  and  shove.   Thus  the  Papal 

for  whioh  it  was  asaomed,  with  the  Chancery  held  a  roll  of  assessment  of 

Aviguoneaa  Pantifli  and  their  succes-  the  value  of  almost  all  benefices  in 

sore;  b  'came  a  wanton   and  arbitrary  Cliristendom ;  this  ecclesiastical  valua- 

auiiiority,  exercised  for  the  Sjggrandise-  tiou  was  raised  from  time  to  time,  as 

ment  of  the  Pope's  power  and  the  Pepe's  not  only  the  annates,  the  firstofruits, 

Wealth.    Already  Clement  V.  reserved  but  the  tenths,  which  were  occasionally 

for  himself  oat  of  his  love  for  his  for-  commanded  or  granted,  were  collected 
— — ^ — ■  according  to  this  calaster.t   lu  the  same 

•  Soo  Kiciiiiom.  Hi,  p.  507,  I*reco<i.MandatA,  manner  the  Popes  seised,  what  Kings 

::                          oblmdeftuictL''-lbkL  had  claimed,  the  posscssinn.  1,.ft  hy  the 

.  ••  ite  officio  tpgatl"-ReKcst.  c.  6,  x  clergy,  aud  the  produce  of  vasant  bene- 

I  "Licet  .  .  .   heneflciunim  .  .  .  rlciiatiu  fices.  The 

dislMsilio  .111  lUiiii.iiium  n.>iK-ttlur  Punt :tii  r-m  pel  -    -       —  —   . 

llHf  le  .  .    collaUoiMJiu  lamen  ,  .  .  beiiLlu  ioriim,  •  Compare  voL  v.  p.  436;  Eicbhoro,  IIL  p.  50T. 

nptid  Scdom  Uomannm  vnc^inUum.  ftpoLinlius  f  They  were  Hkowlse  called  •'anTltia  com- 

oet«rU  anUqaa  oonsuctodo  H,  i'.  reservavlt. mania  ei  minuUL" 

B.  QenenU  IV.  %  ISxtravngmii,  Cap.  li.  do  PrebencL 
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whole  power  of  Keibruiatiou,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Papal 
Court,  into  bis  own  hands.  Whatever  he  might  hereafter 
concede  to  the  Church  io  general,  or  to  the  separate 
nations  of  Christendom^  was  a  boon  on  his  part,  not  a 
right  on  theirs.  Did  the  secret  of  this  bold  measure  really 
lurk  ill  this — that  it  appeared  to  be  and  wab  received  as 
a  duelaration  agaiiist  all  reform? 

The  Council  saw  its  fatal  error.  In  creating  a  Pope 
of  high  character,  it  had  j^iven  itself  a  nnaster.  It  mignt 
dictate  to  a  John  XXIII.,  it  must  submit  to  aMailin  V. 
The  Emperor  himself  had  fallen  into  the  second  rank ; 
the  Pope  took  his  seat  as  of  course  President  of  the 
Council.  They  were  at  the  Pope's  mercy.  Their  only 
hope  was  that  his  magnanimity,  his  gratitude,  or  his  zeal 
for  religion  might  prevail  over  his  jealous  care  of  his  su- 
premacy, that  precious  trust  which  had  been  handed  down 
by  so  many  generations  of  Popes,  the  unhoiited  Vice* 
regency  of  God. 

Yet  the  Nations  would  not  abandon  or  relax  their 
strenuous  eflbrts  for  reform.  The  Germans  presented  a 
strong  memorial  ;  it  contained  eighteen  artich  s,  limiting 
the  number  of  Cardinals,  placing  the  Papal  poNvi  r  under 
severe  restrictions  as  to  collation  of  benefices,  Annates,  Re- 
servations, Appeals,  the  abuses  of  the  Chancery  and  the 
Penitentiary,  Exemptions,  Unions,  Coramendams.'  The 
French  had  been  at  first  the  most  bold  and  earnest  in  their 
denunciations  against  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  Gerson, 

The  plenary  power  which  could  be-  scanty  or  the  mechanical  PerTices  in  the 

stow,  rotild  dispense  with  tlu*  ilntit^^  af  church,  dfeaui  in  the  cloistrr,  chant  in 

all   iKriicfices.     It  could    nermajiciuiy  the  choir.  'I'he  l^ope  woukl  tliereture  le«s 

unite  contigooiit  and  poor  benefices;  it  scruple  to  accumulate  such  benefices  on 

conl<!  i'xrti«r.  on  the  pretext  nf  lii^licr  his  Cardinals,        nffi  -ers,  his  coiirt'crs, 

duties,  the  duties  of  the  lueuiber  of  the  Jm  favouriteSt  whom  he  could  coiumeud 

Capitolar  Body,  of  the  pariah  Priest,  to  liie  formal  i^ectioa  of  tbe  Chapter  or 

even  of  the  Bishop.     Who  but  the  the  Monks,  and  permit  to  hdd  (in  eom- 

TT"af\  of  the  Church  could  judge  Mhat  mendam),  without  once  havinp  visited 

was  lor  the  beuehl  of  the  Church  f    If  the  Convent  or  the  Chapter,  the  Prebend, 

this  ooold  be  done  in  beneSoea  with  the  Deanerj,  the  portion  of  one  or  more 

care  of  souls,  how  mucli  more  wheu  it  monks,  the  Priorate,  the  Abbacy.  Thus 

was  only  the  rule  of  a  monastery,  the  wris  nil  bound  together  in  one  compli- 

seat  111  or  the  presidency  of  a  Chapter,  catcd  but  subtly-enwoven  system;  and 

the  stately  and  alaoet  inaetiTe  charge  now  -wrested  by  the  dexterous  hand  of 

of  the  Abbot,  or  the  regular  and  ritual  Martin  V.  out  of  tfic  \\:iui\^:  of  the  spoiler, 
duty  of  the  Canon  or  the  Prebendary  ?      '  L'Knfant  gives  the  articles,  iii. 

Here  the  Prior,  there  the  Vicar,  might  p.  186,  tl  :,Cijq. 
go  through  with  aniScient  deeeney  the 
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the  Cardinal  D'Ailly,  Nicolas  Clemangis,^  had  uttered 
terrible  truths  in  language  hardly  less  violent  than  Wy- 
cliffe  or  Huss.  They  had  entreated  the  Eim)eror  to 
enforce  reform,  bigismund  bitterly  replied,  **  When  we 
urged  that  reform  should  precede  the  election  of  a  Pope^ 
you  scorned  our  judgement  and  insisted  on  first  having 
a  Pope.  Lo,  you  have  a  Pope,  implore  him  for  reform. 
I  had  some  power  before  a  Pope  was  chosen,  now  I  have 
none."^  The  Spaniards  even  threatened  to  return  to  the 
obedience  of  Pope  Benedict ;  but  they  exliausted  all  their 
indignation  in  violent  satires,  which  obtained  ^reat  cur- 
rency and  vogue,  were  laughed  at,  and  ibrgotten.* 

The  Pope  acted  with  perfect  address.  He  seemed  to 
yield  in  the  amplest  manner*  He  submitted  to  the  Nations 
a  counter  plan  of  Reformation,  each  article  of  which 
might  have  occupied  the  weary  Council  for  months  of  hot 
delmte.  In  the  meantime,  on  the  old  niaxiin  of  ruling  by 
the  division  of  the  adverse  forces,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations for  separate  Concordats  with  each  of  the  Trans- 
alpine nations.  Italy  had  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  Papal 
autocracy*  Each  of  the  other  Nations  had  its  usages,  its 
institutions^  its  national  character;  each  Nation,  there- 
fore, ought  to  have  its  peculiar  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
as  concerned  its  relations  to  the  Papacy.  Thus  it  was  no 
lonprer  Christendom,  no  longer  the  whole  Church,  no 
longer  the  Council,  the  representative  of  the  Church, 

*  De  Clpmaii^ri-^,  from (^If manpc.n vil-  adcpto,  stntim  se  ceteris  sncfri^otibas 

lage  in  the  diocetie  ut'  Chalons,    bee  life  vtiuptatum  sectfttoiibus  ac^uugit,  qui 

prefixed  to  Us  WoriUi  by  Dupin,  Ger*  magw  seeundiuii  Epiountm  qmuii  aeeoii- 

aoniana.     Also  his  works  p<issim,  more  dum  Christum  viveutes,  et  caaponidM 

especially  his  Declamatio  de  Corrupto  seduli  fre<)uentante8  potando,  commee> 

Ecdesia)  Statu.   This  must  be  read  as  a  saudo,  prausitando,  coDvivaodo,  com 

deelamfttioii.  Clemaagia  begins  with  a  testerit  et  pili  ladendo  temporm  tota 

golden  ape  nf  t]i  '  Chaioh  and  of  the  coTi«:amunt.    Crapulall  ven)  et  iiu'hriati 

world;  as  briiiiaut  as  their  state  in  his  pu^aut,  clamant,  tuinultuaiitur,  noiiiea 

own  day  was  blackly  coloured.   His  re-  Dei  et  Sauctoi  um  suoruin  poll uii!»&i mis 

morseless  scourge  spares  neither  Pope,  labris  execrantiir.  Sioqiie  tandem  com- 

nor  Cardinal '^,  nor  Bishops,  nor  Priests,  positi,  ex  raeretricnm  suarum  amplexi- 

nor  Muaks,  uor  Friars,  nor  Nous.   No  bus  ad  divinom  altare  veniunt." — Oper. 

one  can  judge  what  things  were  written,'  t  xvL  p.  16,  See  fbrther  on  the  cormp- 

and  not  by  hercsiarchs,  but  hy  pious  iJon  of  Frmeh  morals  by  the  Papal  court 

churchmen,  who  doep  not  read  this  work  at  Avignon ;  the  Plaralities  of  the  Car> 

of  Clemangis,  the  scholar  of  Gerson.  dinals. 

Si  quia  hodie  desidiosus  est,  si  quis  a  ^  Gobelimis  Petiona,  vi.  p.  345. 

labore  abhorreus,  st  qnU  in  otio  luxiiriari  >  L'Enfuitr  U.  p.  190. 
volens,  ad  sacerdotium  convolat,  quo 
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which  was  confronted  with  the  Pope.  Each  kingdom 
stood  alone  to  make  the  best  terms  in  its  power.  So,  too, 
the  infrmgementy  n^lect^  abrogation,  or  any  of  these 
articles,  was  no  longer  a  breach  of  die  great  Canonical 

Law  of  Christendom,  it  became  a  matter  of  quarrel  with  cue 
King,  or  one  Nation,  it  concerned  none  other;  it  awoke 
no  general  indignation,  was  no  breach  of  faith  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  League  oi  Christendom  for  its  common  rights, 
common  interests,  common  religion,  was  broken  in  pieces. 

The  Concordat  with  Germany  (limited  to  five  years) 
was  vague,  ambiguous,  and  left  almost  everything  omcomnt 
to  the  intearpretation  of  the  Pope.   Cardinals  were 


to  be  elected  in  moderate  numbers.  Some  limitation  was 
placed,  but  that  indefinite,  on  the  Pope  s  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  and  confirming  the  ]arjj:er  vacant  Benefices.  Annates 
were  to  be  levied  according  to  the  [incient  taxation;  Com- 
mendams  were  to  be  bestowed,  Dispensations  issued,  Indul- 
gences granted  in  more  sparing  and  prudent  measure.^ 

That  with  England  contained  m  even  more  meagre 
articles.   Two  of  these  stipulated  that  the  inferior  ^j^,  j^. 
Prelates  were  not  to  wear  the  decorations  of  the 
higher — the  mitre  and  sandals  \  that  Englishmen  should 
be  admi.«5sihl(  to  offices  in  the  Roman  Court. 

Nor  was  that  with  i<Vaace,  though  more  diffuse,  more 
full  or  unambiguous.  No  one  of  the  nations  by  ^.^ 
any  audioritative  act  accepted  these  Concordats. 
France,  by  a  royal  edict,  by  a  decree  of  her  Parliaments, 
rejected  hers  with  contempt"  It  was  presented  by  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Arras,  before  the  ParliaiiKiit  of  Paris,  repudiated 
with  unanimity."  The  Parliament  proclaimed  the  main- 
teuance  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  especially 
as  to  the  collation  of  benefices,  though  prepared  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  the  Popedom  by  moderate  and 
necessar}^  payments :  it  prohibited  with  the  utmost  rigour 
all  payments  whatever  for  Provisions,  Annates,  Vacancies^ 
and  such  usurped  powers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King  or  the  Parliament  of 

^  Art.  de  indulgentiis.  **  Cavebit  Ko-      ■  Preuves  des  Libert^  de  I'EgLise 
manus  Papa  in  futorura  Dimiam  Indol-   Gallicime,  c.  xxii.  Ko.  16* 
genUmun  dMonem*  ii«  Tikieuit."         *  Von  der  Uardt,  iT.  15G7.' 
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England  deigned  to  notice  the  treaty  pa^ed  in  her  nanoie ; 
her  stern  limitary  laws  stood  unshaken,  usrepealed.'' 

The  woik  of  the  Council  was  done,  or  nther  it  had  now 
no  work  to  do.   The  Council  was  as  anxious  to  be  released 

from  its  weary  imprisonment  as  the  Pope  to  release  it. 
The  Council  felt  itselt  baffled,  eluded,  fallen  under  the  in- 
extricable dominion  of*  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  sunk  to  a  subordinate  positiou ;  his 
majesty  was  eclipsed.  On  the  occasion  of  his  solemn  fare- 
well the  bitterness  of  his  heart  seemed  to  creep  out  He 
declared  his  fiill  obedience  to  the  Pope ;  his  fuomisiion  to 
all  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  But  if  the  Council  had 
lallen  into  error  he  disclaimed  all  concern  in  it.^'  These 
significant  words  would  bear  various  meanings,  and  were 
variously  interpreted  as  alluding  to  the  execution  oi  iluss, 
the  refuisal  to  condemn  Jean  Petit  and  John  of  Falken- 
burg  who  in  Poland  had  asserted  the  same  execrable  doc- 
trines, the  failure  in  the  reformation  of  the  Chundi*  That 
miserable  failure  was  admitted  in  all  quarters.*  The  Pope 
kept  up  to  the  last  his  grave  and  stately  dignity.  On 
Whitsunday  he  officiated  in  the  Cathedral  with  high  porap; 
countless  multitudes  throntii  d  all  niglit  around  the  E])is- 
copal  Palace  to  receive  his  benediction  ;  he  showered  in- 
dulgences on  the  enraptured  thousands.  The  next  day 
he  set  off  for  Geneva  escorted  by  the  Emperor,  the  whole 
city,  and  all  the  hierarchy  who  had  not  already  taken 
their  departure.  He  had  refiised  tbe  Emperor's  pressing 
invitations  to  remain  longer  in  Germany.  The  Council 
of  Constance  was  at  an  end.' 

**  Compare  tlic  trpnri«:«-  of  demsngis,  Von  der  Hndt,  W.  p.  1563.  L'Ea- 

De  Aniiatis  nou  boivundis."  He  lays  fiuit,  ii.  248. 

'down  the  axiom,  '*Quia  noUo  statnCo,  *  ''Soat  tamen  qtuedam  tcfbtmata, 

privilegio,  consuetndine,  prsscriptione,  qnamvig  respectn  conceptonun  |Hiiiea, 

ant  alio  titulo potest  indnci. <iiio(l  pn»pt»T  vorlti-^  qnidem  et  scnpti'<  qnac  propter 

conferre  aut  couscatirti  proiuoiioui,  aut  hunuiuam  mentis  mulabiiitatero,  divi- 

electioni  alicujiu  Momuteiii  rti  Eccle-  mitatii  •z^oMiitflna  M  aob  tnM,  hk 

si  I  Cathedralis,  sivc  ut  prtcficiattir  ad-  inserere   nou    pratnmow"  —  GobeiiaM 

minisLrationi  prsclaturse,  beneficio,  sive  Persona,  p.  355. 

Eoolesiee,  aliquid  posset  ^  debeat  peti  '  The  Council  had  sat  for  three  years 

vcl  exigi,  eo  quod  secundum  Afmstolicas  and  six  months  without  a  tumult  in  the 

etCannnicas  traditiones,  clarissime  foret  streets,  without  rise  in  the  price  of  pro* 

Sinumiacum."    It  is  curious  that  there  is  visions,  without  any  cpidemio  or  oon- 

frcquent  appeal  tO  English  usage*—  tagiotiB  maiady. 
Oper.  p*  SS. 
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The  Council  of  Constance  threatened  to  shaken  might 
seem  to  iiave  shaken,  the  Papal  supremacy  to  its  founda- 
tions ;  but  for  a  time  it  strengthened  rather  than  enfeebled 

its  authority.  It  compelled  the  election  of  a  Pope,  whose 
character,  irreproachahle,  if  not  intposine:  from  learning 
and  sanctity,  recovered  th<  waniniz;  revereiice  of  Christen- 
dom.  Nor  was  it  till  tiie  next  century,  when  the  Popes 
bad  become  powerful  temporal  soverdgns,  when  the  Itahan 
wars  had  almost  quenched  the  last  awe  of  religion,  when  the 
struggle  for  dommi(Mi  between  the  great  conflicting  powers 
of  Europe,  France,  Ae  Empire,  Spain,  England,  made 
Italy  the  battle-field  of  the  Avorld ;  it  was  not  till  then  that 
the  Popes  sank  again  to  the  moral  level,  or  lower  thaii  the 
level  of  Italian  Princes,  or  teujporal  potentates,  and  that 
an  Alexander  YI.  could  be  endured  on  the  throne  of  St» 
Peter.  It  had  been  established  indeed  that  there  was  a 
tribunal  which  in  extreme  cases  might  depose  a  Pope,  But 
then  it  must  be  during  a  schism,  among  contending  Popes, 
each  with  a  doubtful  title,  or  at  farthest  a  Pope  flagrantly 
defective  in  faith  or  morals.  But  the  right  in  the 
Council  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  as  well  as  its 
members,  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  all-enacting,  all- 
abrogating,  all  self-executing  power  of  the  Popedom,  this 
right,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  asserted  by  the 
Council,  remained  a  barren,  abstract  proposition,  to  be  again 
asserted,  but  asserted  in  vain,  in  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Still  the  Pope  claimed,  exercised  the  prerogative  of  issuing 
Canons  for  the  universal  obtdienee  of  Christendom,  and 
of  giving  to  Papal  Decrees  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Gospel,  of  God  himself  Pope  Martin  quietly  resumed 
all  the  unrevoked  authority  which  the  Christian  world  had 
yielded  to  Innocent  III.,  or  even  to  Boniface  YIII.  No 
single  Canon,  not  one  of  the  Extravagants  of  Boni&ce,  not 
one  even  of  the  Clementine  Decretals  was  annulled  ;  every 
precedent  remaiiittl  in  force.  The  Concordats?  t^raiited  hy 
the  will  of  the  Pope,  feeble  guarantees  as  they  were  for 
the  liberties  of  national  churches,  or  against  abuses,  might 
be  abrogated  or  fall  into  desuetude.  Of  what  ibrce  were 
they  against  what  was  averred  to  be  the  ancient,  iramemo* 
rial,  irrepealabie  privilq;e8  of  the  Roman  See  ? 
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The  Council  had  given  its  sanction,  its  terrible  sanction, 
to  the  immutability  of  the  whole  dominant  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom, to  the  complete  indefeasible  hierarchical  system. 
It  bad  declared  iltlc  war  against  all  who  shoidd  re- 

volt, not  only  from  the  doctrine  but  from  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  One  part  of  the  sacerdotal  order  might 
aspire  to  greater  freedom,  but  the  slightest  emancipa- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  rule  of  the  sacerdotal  order 
entered  not  into  the  thoughts,  hardly  into  the  appre- 
hensions, of  the  Fathers  of  Constance.  In  the  execution 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  there  had  been  awful 
unanimity.  Few  foresaw,  still  fewer  had  they  foreseen 
would  have  shrunk  from,  the  horrors  of  the  Bohemian  war, 
in  which  it  was  first  shown  in  a  whole  nation,  how  much 
more  dreadful  is  the  collision  of  hostile  fanaticisms  than 
the  worst  strife  of  temporal  interests  or  principles.  Bohemia 
as  a  province  of  the  Christian  world  in  insurrection  against 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  was  even  more  beyond  the  pale 
of  mercy  than  a  heathen  land.  The  Christian  duty,  the 
Christian  justice  of  entbrcing  belief  in  the  Gospel  on  the 
wild  and  yet  unconverted  races  in  the  North  of  Germany 
was  debated,  and  with  strong  resistance,  by  the  more  tole- 
rant. Few  of  those  who  fought,  or  drove  others  to  fight 
with  Ziska  and  Procopius,  doubted  the  holiness,  the  impera«* 
tive  obligation  of  battling  against  these  heresiarchs  to  the 

death. 

Martin  V.  travelled  slowly  through  Italy.  He  accepted 
M«r^ai  the  splendid  h()S])itaHties  of  Florence,  now  at  th«^ 
Feb.26.i4».  height  of  her  power,  and  proud  to  receive  the 
Supreme  Pontifl*  as  her  guest  The  grateful,  yet  poor  or  par* 
simonious  Pope,  had  no  other  return  to  make  buttheeleya- 
tion  of  Florence  to  an  Archiepiscopate.  At  Florence  John 
XXIII.  having,  by  the  Pope's  desire,  been  transferred 
from  a  German  to  an  Italian  prison,  though  he  had  once 
made  his  escape,  now  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  his 
rival  by  throwing  himself*  at  his  feet,  expressing  the 
deepest  contrition  for  all  his  sins,  and  abdicating  his  last 
hold  on  the  Papacy  in  the  most  full  and  humiliat- 
ing  terms.  Martin  felt  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
generosity  of  mercy.    Balthasar  Gossa,  after  a  few  days 
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of  austere  penance,  was  named  Cardinal  and  the  Head  of 

the  Sacred  College.    But  his  eventful  life  drew  to  its  end  : 
he  died,  worn  out ;  it  was  said  that  his  last  huniiiiatiou 
preyed  on  his  weary  spirit.    He  was  buried  with  De«tbof 
great  pomp  at  the  expense  of  the  liepublic.  His 
tomb  is  still  seen  nnder  the  noble  dome  of  Florence.  Bene* 
diet  XIII.  closed  at  length  his  stubborn  career  at  — ^^Tt 
Peniscola.   He  had  still  two  partisans,  whom  he 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Cardinals ;  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  their  patron  the  two  Caniinals  proceeded  to 
elect  a  successor,  a  cauoa  of  Barcelona.    Martin  was  wise 
enough  to  dispel  this  i)hantom  of  a  Bontift'  by  mild  mea- 
sures.  The  Antipope  sank  willingly  into  the  Bishop  of 
Majorca. 

Martin  was  imdispoted  Pope ;  but  in  the  Papal  territory 
he  was  not  master  ot  a  single  city.    Besides  the  kingdoms 

and  dukedoms,  Naples  and  Milan,  the  Hepublics,  Venice 
and  Florence,  the  independent  lords  of  other  citits,  a 
new  Power  had  arisen  to  still  greater  height- -the  Captains 
of  the  Free  Companies,  who  had  carved  themselves  oat 
principalities,  which  they  maintamed  by  the  bands  of  their 
mercenary  followers.  Braccio  Montone  nrcupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  Papal  dominions/  Pope  Martin  bad 
recognised  the  tide  of  Joanna  II.,  the  inheritress  of  the 
name,  the  throne,  the  licentiousness,  the  misfortunes  of 
Joanna  I.,  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  return  the  famous 
Condottit TO,  Ludovico  Sforza,  hereafter  to  be  more  famous, 
now  at  the  head  of  his  own  bauds  and  those  of  Naples,  ad* 
vniiced  as  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church  to  expel  Braccio 
Montone  from  the  territory  of  St  Peter.  But  Sforza,  or 
rather  Sforsa's  ally  Tartaglia,  whom  he  had  sedaced  from 
Braccio,  suffered  a  disastroos  defeat ;  the  Pope  was  com- 
pelled to  make  terms,  through  the  mediation  of  Florence, 
with  the  triuuiphant  Braccio.^  To  1  ioveuce  Braccio  came  \ 

"  Of  llniorio  Montone,  ,^ncny  Sylrin?;  Vit.  FredcT*  III,.  Apod  Koiter, 

writeii  Uittt  oue  bide  of  liis  body  was  p.  1541. 

paUed.  He  wat  eloquent  end  fboetioas.  *  Maratori,  tob  ttiti.  1419.  Bneeio 

**  Bland  lis  eloqaio,  crudclis  o|>ere.    De  affected  to  become  a  sort  of  Cvsar.  He 

clavibtis  Fcclesijr,  Av  Christn.  dc  Deo  wan  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 

nihil  tijuuit,  ut  t^ui  aniuiam  cum  corpore  reduce  Pope  Martiu  so  low  that  he 

ottb^i  EpicQiea  dcnMntia  cttAtmL''  «<ndd  mj  jtx  minat  Hor  a  pieoe  of 
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the  fickle  city  contrasted  the  magnifioence,  the  irank  bear- 
ing, the  lavish  expenditure,  the  feasts  and  toTumaments  of 
the  adventurer,  with  the  cold  and  severe  dignity,  the 

poverty  of  the  Pontiff.  Pnpular  sonecs  were  current  to  the 
glory  of  the  soldier,  the  sliaine  of  the  Tope.  Thechildi  i-ii 
sang  two  verses  under  the  window,  which  taunted  at  oiice 
his  worthlessness  and  his  penury.''  Martin  made  haste  to 
reconcile  the  powerful  Braccio  with  the  Church.  Braoeio 
restored  Orvieto,  Nami,  Temi,  and  Orta  to  die  Pope ;  he 
held  as  a  fief  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church  Perugia, 
jnii^  1430.  ^^^^y  Todi,  and  other  towns.  He  compelled 

Bologna  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  admit  a  Papal  garrison. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  following  year  that  Pope 
Martin  ventured  to  return  to  his  native  city  to 
Sept. 32, 1421.       palace  of  the  Popes.    The  Boman  and  the 

Pope  might  behold  with  the  pdbundest  sorrow  die  state  of 
the  Eternal  City.    It  was  difficult  to  say  during  many  late 

years  whether  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  her  Pontiffs 
iiail  been  most  disastrous.  On  every  side  he  belield  totter- 
ing  houses,  elnirehes  in  ruins,  deserted  streets,  the  whole 
Martin  in  city  a  masB  of  iilth  and  rubbish,  the  inhabitants 
wasting  away  with  poverty  and  deamess  of  provi- 
sions/ The  citizens  looked  like  strangers,  or  like  an  im- 
migration of  the  dregs  of  all  people.  An  inundation  of  the 
Tiber,  of  more  than  usual  height  and  violence,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  iidded  to  the  wretcht  Jiiess  ;  the  waters  came  up 
to  the  hitrli  altar  of  the  Pantheon.  If  there  were  great 
discontents  in  the  Papal  territories  at  the  heavy  taxation; 
it  the  Pope  was  accused,  and  too  justly  accused,  in  his 
later  days  of  avarice,  and  of  having  left  a  vast  treasure  in 
the  hands  of  his  kindred;^  if  he  infiinged,  for  the  sake  of 

silver.  A  Florentine  reproached  Braccio  *  Platina,  V it  Martini  V. 

with  tiiis  speech.    "  bix  masses  for  a  ^  Voigt has  {Hrinted,  in  Uie Hiatorisdiet 

piece  of  silver  I   I  woulil  not  give  him  TMchenbadi  for         a  verv  carious 

a  piecr  nf  I  fippcr  for  a  tliou!- nul."    Si  e  paper,  called  "Stinmieii  aus  Koin  iiber 

.the  uccuuut  of  hii»  death  and  hurial. —  dczu  Papstliclien  Ilof  ini   Ifiten  .Tahr> 

^Deas  Sylvius,  ibid.  huiidert."    It  is  couipikd  frcin  more 

■      -       Murtino.  J*^"  \^  S»«Ulid  letters  from  the  am- 

Moo  Tale  m  qmttrfiio."  Inissaaors  or  procn raters  of  the  Teutonic 

M  iriiii  Order  at  iiome.    Th«jr  were  mostljr 

"  vritten  by  p^TMBt'irholiMl  lone  resided 


>\>o  Miirliii 
Hoi  worth  n  fnrthtn 


Jh<wiiart,'^i». mk  mm»     there,  aiid  are  eoflSdentialt  WHseis- 
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filling  the  Papal  coflers^  on  the  CoDoordats  extorted  from 
him  at  Constanoe ;  in  Borne  if  he  treated  the  Cardinals 

with  overbearing  haughtiness,  even  harshness/  Martin  V. 
was  honoured  during  his  lite,  and  after  a  ])(>nuticate  of 
fourteen  years  followed  to  his  splendid  sepulchre  by  the 
whole  people  of  lionie,  by  the  Clergy  of  all  ranks,  lanientr 
iDg  the  Father  of  the  city.  Borne  under  him  had  risen 
from  her  ruins,  populous,  prosperous,  again  the  capital  of 
the  Christian  world. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  Colonna,  of  one  of 
the  old  princely  houses  of  Italy,  the  lord  uf  a  uauanpou- 
great  territory,  the  Pope,  could  not  but  be  nungled 
up  in  the  intricate,  versatile,  and  treacherous  politics  of 
Italy,  Martin,  not  more  embarrassed  than  the  other  tem- 
poral sovereigns,  or  the  ambitious  Bepublies,  bv  gratitude 
to  alUes,  or  fidelity  to  treatfes»  in  the  renewed  strife  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Arragon  and  Anion  fi>r  the  throne  of 
Kaples^  in  the  long  wars  between  tne  Yisconti,  Duke  of 

like,  paasioiileM  letter*.   Theie  mnbas'  oat  your  Cardinal ;  I  will  be  protector 

sadors  nt  first  lived  in  greitt  s'tnte;  had  of  ino  Order.'    1  knew  well  wl  at  he 

3000  dacats  iA00ffi«  ;  they  had  nine  meant,  and  sent  him  a  handsome  present, 

hottes  and  s  mule  (tlie  CSwdinab  were  ai  a  weleome  on  hit  felani  to  Room. 

Constantly  borrowing  their  horses).    In  He  took  it  most  willingly**  (p.  101), 

1430  they  wvre  cat  down  to  six,  to  the  In  1429  the  Pope  claimed  the  right  of  ap- 

great  diuiiuutiuu,  a«  they  remonstrate,  pointing  a  Master  of  the  Order,  as  every 

of  their  iaftnenee.  Hie  aubaimdor  of  one  saw,  to  briBgmoTO  money  to  himielf. 

the  Hospitallers  had  hut  three  horses,  *' One  or  two  Cardinals  can  do  nothing ; 

and  their  atlairs  could  not  get  on  at  ail.  we  mnst  reach  the  Pope  himself,  which 

The  amba^ador  of  the  Teutonic  Order  cannot  be  done  without  money  and  pre- 

waa  always  in  special  connection  with  tents."   The  Pope  was  very  jeulons  of 

some  one  Tardinal,  the  protector  of  the  the  presentation  to  all  the  henefices  in 

Order  (p.  89,  &c).   The  protector  was  Pmssia  and  Livonia  possessed  by  the 

to  be  propitiated  and  kept  to  his  duty  Order :  he  would  have  them  or  their 

hy  perpetual  and  very  c<»tly  presents  worth  in  money.    See,  too,  the  list  of 

in  money,  plate,  jewels,  horses.  On  those  Chri«tinn8-boxes  to  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 

gifts  there  are  many  very  curious  parti-  and  others  (p.  10? ) : — A  blue  velvet  cloth 

oolars.   So,  too,  on  the  Tonality  or  all,  Ibr  the  Pope,  88  ducats ;  a  gold  cup,  64 

from  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  down-  dncats  ;  1 3  silver  spoons  f<Mr  the  Pope's 

wards.  One,  after  many  others  in  like  chamU^^rlains,  117  ducats  .  .  .  Comfits 

tone,  sums  up  in  one  brief  sentence :  for  the  Cardinals  and  Auditors,  70  and 

**  Wer  da  mchr  giebt  der  hat  aneh  niehr  31  dncats  ...  for  the  Pope's  groom,  3 

recht"  (p.  97).    "  *  How  is  it,'"  writes  dacats;  ahorse  for  a  present,  ."^O  dncats. 

one  ambassador,  **  vou  inquire,  '  that  the  £ach  Pope  had  his  favourite,  who  was 

Poles  have  erery  thing  tiidr  own  war  T  bribed    a  higher  price ;  with  Martin  Y., 

Because  they  f;pend  more  money.    This  first,  the  Patriarch  of  Grado — later, 

year"—  141 1,  before  the  Council  of  Con-  Herman,  his  Protonotary  (p.  128).  The 

stance — "  they  have  spent  20,000 ducats,  whole  correspondence  is  vei^  uufa- 

. . .  The  Pope  lias  yearly  from  the  Order  vonrablc  to  Martin  V.,  to  hss  pride  and 

400  ducats."  ...  In  U2i)  (Pnpi  Martin  rapacity  (p.  171). 
is  on  the  throue),  "  the  Pope  has  said  '  See  on,  p.  SI. 
thrioe  to  rae,  *  Come  to  me  alone,  with- 
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Milaiif  and  Yeirice  and  Florence,  calmly  pursued  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  his  See.  The  Papal  territories,  if 
heavily  burthened  with  imposts,  at  least  escaped  the  ravages 

of  foreign  war,  and  were  no  longer  desolated  by  the  wan- 
ton pillage  of  the  Free  Companies.  Bologna  alone  rose 
for  her  freedom  ;  but  the  signal  was  not  hailed  by  the 
neighbouring  cities.  The  Bentivogli  came  into  power, 
but  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  at  least  the  restricted 
lordship  of  the  Pope.  They  were  goaded  to  a  second  in- 
surrection by  the  massacre  of  some  of  their  house  by  the 
Legate,  and  a  second  time  under  Eugenius  lY.  reconciled 
to  the  Church. 

Towards  Transalpine  Christendom  Martin  V.,  sail-  on 
his  throne  at  Rome,  resumed  all  the  haughty  demeanour 
and  language  of  former  Pontiffs.  He  interfered  in  the 
disposal  of  the  wealthy  benefices  of  Grermany*  In  England 
he  heard  with  indignation,  and  endeavoured  by  the  most 
vigorous  remonstrances  to  repress,  the  growing  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. The  Church  in  England  had  plunged  head- 
long into  the  wars  of  France.  If  the  Primate  Chicheley* 
did  not  instigate,  heurered,  he  justified  the  iniquitous  claim 
of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  1^  ranee.  The  lavish  subsidies 
of  the  Church  were  bestowed  with  unexampled  readiness 
and  generosity  for  these  bloody  campaigns*  It  was  more 
than  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  for  their  firm 
support  of  the  Church,  and  the  statute  for  burning  heretics; 
it  was  a  dehberate  diversion,  a  successful  one,  of  the  popu- 
lar passions  to  a  foreign  war,  from  their  bold  and  resolute 
aggressions  on  tlic  Church.*'  What  torrents  of  blood  could 
be  too  deep,  w  hat  amount  of  misery  too  great  to  avert  such 
danger  1   But  the  Church  in  England  had  enough  to  do 

■  Archbishop  Chicheley  was  ambas-  ITenry  V.  speaks  the  language  of  the 

sador  to  Gregory  XII.  at  Sieuna ;  at  clu-onicies,  the  chronicles  the  laugiiage 

Lucca  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope,  of  history.    The  allusion  to  the  famous 

by w«yaf|»rovision,Bi.'»hopof St.  David's,  petition*  which  the  poet  makes  a  bill 

lie  was  at  the  Coum  i1  <>f  Pi-n,  nud  (seep,  14(1),  is  curious.    Is  there  Phr 

aasentiBg  to  the  de^Uatiou  of  Gregory  liaiueutary  authority  for  this  ? — 

XII,  HewttArefablshopofCftllterbury.  -  TUt  telf-iame  BlU  hmrged. 

UU.  The  Pope  claimed  the  right  of  pro-  \vblch  in  the  dercDlb  ynr  «f  tha  UM  kta^ 

Tision,  hnt  named  the  prelate  nesignatcd  n  ifsn 

by  the  crown,  and  elected  by  the  monks.      J  "  ^'^  J"? '  •^  »f J"* 

^  -  .«       *,us^v  1         ¥   -Jl        1  'Iwt  <he  {K-unbling  nnd  unquiet  tims 

— Lafe  of  CnieAelej.    L4>D<10I1,  1 789.  x)id  muh  it  oat  of  fwtlier  quwOon.- 

Sbakapeue  in  the  flnt  scene  of  AMry  K,Ac(I.SesDei. 
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to  look  to  itself;  tt  could  not  be  equally  vigilant  or  self- 
sacrificing  for  the  interests  of  the  Pope.  Henry  V.,  like  his 
predecessor,  and  his  Parliament  held  the  law  in  their  own 
nands.    The  nation  iiilly  concurred,  or  had  rather  enforced 

the  constitutional  opposition  to  the  Papal  power.  The 
statute  of  Prseraunire  remained  among  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  It  could  no  longer  be  overluuked  by  the  sututeof 
Church  of  Rome.  To  Chicheley,  still  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Martin  addressed  a  grave  missive^ 
reproving  in  the  harshest  terms  his  criminal  remissness, 
his  treacherous  cowardice.^  By  this  execrable  statute  the 
King  of  England  has  so  entirely  usurped  the  spiritual  juris- 
dictiou,  as  if  our  Saviour  had  constituted  him  his  Vicar, 
lie  makes  laws  for  th^  Church  and  the  Order  of  the  Clergy ; 
draws  the  cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  causes  to  the  tem- 
poral courts;  makes  provision  about  clerks,  benefices,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  Hierarchy,  as  if  he  held  the  keys  of 
Ihe  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  if  the  administration  of  these 
affiurs  were  with  the  King,  not  with  St  Peter.  Besides 
these  hideous  encroachments  he  has  enacted  terrible  penal- 
ties agaiust  the  Clergy :  Jews  and  Saracens  are  not  treated 
with  so  much  severity.  People  of  all  persuasions,  of  all 
countries,  have  the  liberty  oi  coming  into  England ;  except 
those  who  have  cures  bestowed  upou  them  by  the  Supreme 
Bishop,  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Jesus.  Those  only  are 
banished,  arrested,  imprisoned,  stripped  of  their  fortunes. 
Proctors  or  notaries  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
mandates  or  censures  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if  they  venture 
to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  proceed  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  eommission,  are  treat(  (l  as  the  King's  ene- 
mies, cast  out  of  the  King's  protection,  exposed  to  the  ex- 

tremest  hardships  Is  this  a  Catholic  kingdom  ?  If 

any  discipline  or  Apostolic  censure  is  urged  against  this 
usage  it  is  treated  as  a  capital  offence."   The  Archbishop 
is  reminded  that  he  is  die  successor  of  the  glorious  martyr 
St.  TIj  oinas.     lu  the  following  year  the  Pope 
addressed  the  Parliament  of  England;  and  in  a 
second  letter  to  the  Archbishop  accused  him  of  having 

iia>ualdu&,  sub  aon.  1426.    Oilier,  £.  H.  B.  vii.  p.  C33.    iicnr>  VL  on 
Ibe  throne. 
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irreverently  and  wickedly  declared  in  public  that  the  \ 
Apo6toUc  See  sought  the  abolition  ot  that  statute  ouly  from 
sordid  pecuniary  motives. 

But  Maitin  V.,  perhaps  inadverteutiy,  had  wounded  , 
the  pride  and  infringed  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Anglican  Primate.  Henry  of  Beaufort,  it  has 
been  seen,  the  King's  uncle,  on  his  return  troni  the  Holy 
Land,  had  done  good  service  at  the  Council  of  Constance"* 
by  his  mediation  between  the  conflicting  parties.  The 
Pope  had  rewarded  him  by  creating  him  Cardinal  of  Win- 
chester and  Apostolic  Legate  in  England.  This  usurpation 
on  the  Legatine  power,  of  late  held  by  Chicheley,  and  on  the 
undisputed  Primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could 
not  be  tamely  endured.  Chicheley  had  obtained  from 
Henry  V.  a  prohibition  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to 
exercise  Legatine  power  in  England.  The  Regency, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  would  not  receive 
Beaufort  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  surrender  his  Bishopric  of  Winchester, 
vacated  by  his  acceptance  of  the  Gardinalate*  This 
Churchman  had  been  appointed  Captain-General  of  a  i 
crusade  against  the  Hussites  in  l>(jlu'niia.  The  iniquity  of 
this  act,  the  employment  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  service 
(what  said  the  Lollards  in  England?),  brought  its  own 
shame  and  punishment  Beaufort  raised  money  and  troops 
in  England  for  the  crusade."*  By  a  scandalous  and  intri- 
cate fraud  these  troops  were  poured  into  France  to  con- 
solidate, defend,  or  aavance  the  progress  of  the  English 
arms  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  King  of  France 
sent  the  bitterest  complaints  to  Home ;  Pope  Martin  was 
compelled  to  condemn  this  act  of  the  Cardinal  cis  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  highly  dishonourable  to  the  See  of 
Borne  ;^  but  Henry  of  Winchester  did  after  all  better  ser- 
vice in  Bohemia  than  all  the  Princes  and  Generals  of  the 
Empire.  The  English  churchman,  by  his  courage,  put  to 
shame  the  whole  panic-stricken  host*  Beaufort  returned 
to  plunge  into  the  politics  of  England,  the  implacable 

^  Dr.  Liugard  has  iuadvertently  '  Coinpure  Lingard,  UisU  of  England,  i 
wricteB  BtsiL— HifU  of  EoglaiidL  ■  See  ou«  page  M9. 

*  Rjmer. 
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antagonist  of  him  who  wa«  called  the  good  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. Beaufort  is  that  i  ardinal  consigned — iu  some  de- 
gree pt'rhaj>s  unjustly  consi'jned — to  everlasting  torment 
by  a  decree,  as  far  iis  the  estimation  of  mankind,  more 
powerful  than  Fapal.  His  death  of  despair,  described  by 
Shakapeare,  painted  by  Beynoldsi  ia  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  mind  of  man.^ 

Archbishop  Chicheley  strove  to  maintain  a  middle 
course.  He  could  not  defy  the  Pope ;  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  annul  the  law  of  England.  He  urged  on  a 
Parliament  at  Westminster  the  terrors  of  a  raj)al  interdict 
on  the  laud.  The  Parliament  paid  no  further  regard  to 
these  terrors  than  to  petition  the  Pope  to  restore  the 
Primate  of  England  to  his  favour.^ 

Martin  V.  by  no  means  q>enly  rejected  the  yet  im* 
perious  demand  for  reformation^  which  beyond  the  Alps 
liad  not  relaxed  its  importunity;  nor  was  he  disposed 
altogether  to  elude  that  regular  convociition  of  General 
Councils,  at  stated  intervals,  to  which  he  had  agreed 
before  the  dissolution  of  that  at  Constance.  By  the  de- 
cree of  Constance,  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  Councils  were 
to  be  held  every  five  yean.  Pavia  had  been  appointed 
as  the  seat  of  the  next  meeting.  Accordingly,  in  g;^""' 
the  year  1423,  a  Coancil  opened  at  Pavia,  but  it  A^im. 
was  attended  only  by  Italian  Prelates.  The  Transalpines 
either  were  afraid  or  unwillinir  to  tinist  themselves  and 
their  cause  on  Italian  ground ;  or  perhaps  they  had  inti- 
mation of  an  affair,  to  them  comparatively  of  less  interest, 
but  which  the  Pope  intended,  as  of  more  vital  importance, 
at  least  to  Papal  Christendom,  to  supplant  the  general 
Beformation — the  reunion  of  the  Grreek  with  the  Latin 
Church.  The  Greek  Emperor,  pressed  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  almost  to  the  utmost,  was  inclined  to  huv  the  aid 
of  the  West  hv  the  surrender  of  his  relig  ious  lieedom  :  the 
Pope  contemplated  with  lofty  expectation  the  whole  world 

^  Compare  the  Ilnnse  of  Lancaster. —  qnite  fair  in  the  times  of  Wykeham  and 

The  sensible  autfu  r  concludes  in  favour  Hallam.    T  cannot  in  Chicheley  forget 

of  Beaufort,  *'tliiit  he  was  uot  much  the  miniiiieeut  founder  of  Ail-Souls^ 

better  nor  much  worse  than  the  other  Oxford. 

Jiomish  dip:nitaries  of  the  fifteenth  cen-       >  Wilkins,  Conciliflu— Collier^  i.  606. 
tury."    This  as  regards  England  is  not 
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repofiing  under  his  supremacy.   Martin  V.  ere  long  evoked 
the  Council  of  Payia  to  Sienna :  there  he  might 
bmm^     take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  urge  on  more 
vigorously  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks.    At  Sienna 

appeared  only  five  German  Prelates,  from  France  six, 
from  Spain  not  one;  hut  even  this  Council,  after  renewiiii; 
the  condeiniiatioii  of  \\  ycliflTe,  TTuss,  and  their  doctriiu?, 
came  to  au  uuwelconie  resolution,  that  internal  Church 
union  by  reform  ought  to  take  precedence  of  external 
union.  The  suffirages  of  the  Nations  were  so  decidedly  in 
favour  of  this  decree  that  the  Pope  took  alarm  at  the  dan- 
gerous  spirit  of  innovation  universal  throughout  Christen- 
dom :  *'  that  the  Supreme  l^oiitiff  should  he  called  to 
account  was  a  perilous  thing."''  Martin  seized  the  spe- 
cious pretext  that  so  few  Prelates  could  not  pretriiil  to 
repr^ent  the  Churchy  m  an  occasion  ior  the  dissolution  of 
the  Council.""  It  was  prorogued  for  seven  years,  then  to 
meet  in  the  German  city  of  Basle. 
Martin  V.  just  lived  to  see  the  openmg  of  the  Council  of 
Basle.  An  apoplexy  carried  him  off  suddenly, 
and  left  to  his  successor  that  conflict  with  the 
Council  which  might  perha])s  have  heen  avoided  or  miti- 
gated by  the  experience,  dexterity,  aud  couciiiatory  man- 
ners of  rope  Martin. 

'  **  Novernt  ociilatiis  Pnntifex  omnera  JSiu-as  Sylvius  vas  fir^t  published  at 

multitudmem  uovitatis  cupidain  esse,  Kome  by  C.  Fea,  1823.   It  is  of  great 

iniqita  in  Soaunot  P<mtiflc«8  jadicw  importanee ;  towe  thenaeof  It  to  mf 

pUauM,  invidoa  patres,  nihil  periculoaiiia  exot  llent  friend  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 
q»n!i)  maximi  prcesulatus  rcdderc  ra-         Bull  of  Diotdation,  March  13, 

tiuuein.   Arte  igtturusua  est,"  p.  34. —  1424. 
jEncB  SylTii  Comment.   This  wwk  of 
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Martin  Y.,  by  the  ag^andisement  of  his  fiunily,  had  not 
established  a  predominant  influence  in  the  Gondave  ^  . 
for  the  faonse  of  Colonna,  nor  even  for  the  Roman  ^ 

clergy.  Tiie  Cardinals  met ;  they  had  been  unduly 
depressed  as  they  thought,  doubtless  kept  in  stern  subor- 
dination, bv  Martin  V.*  Their  first  business  was  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  standing  Council,  superior  to  the  Pope^ 
so  that  ^vithout  their  advice  the  Pope  could  do  nothing. 
They  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  whoever  should  be 
elected  to  the  Popedom,  to  reform  die  Roman  Court,  in 
its  head  and  in  its  members,  with  the  Council  of  the  Car- 
dinals ;  not  to  remove  it  i'miu  itome ;  to  hold  a  General 
Council  at  nitervals  according  to  the  decree  of  Constance ; 
not  to  create  Cardinals,  or  to  do  any  important  act  without 
the  advice  of  the  Cardinals ;  to  the  Cardinals  was  to  be 
assigned  one  moiety  of  the  whole  Papal  revenue.  All  took 
this  oath  without  hesitation,  and  kept  it  as  the  Cardinals 
were  wont  to  keep  such  oadis.^  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  election.  The  contest  lay  between  a  Spaniard  and  a 
French  Prelate.  Neither  would  make  concessions.  Both 
parties  threw  away  their  suffrages  on  one  whom  iioiie  of 
the  College  desired  or  expected  to  succeed :  their  con- 
current votes  fell  by  chance  on  the  Cardinal  of  Sienna.'' 

*  Ther  (five  Cardinals  veil  disposed  tino  on  acconnt  of  the  plague,  ho  would 

to  the  Teutonic  Order,  Orsini,  Aries,  not  let  a  sincle  Cardinal  come  near  him, 

De  Comte,  Kouen»  Novara)  dare  not  ^  lUvoald.  sub  aon.  1431. 

speak  one  word  to  the  Pope  but  what  •  Anoras  miiue,  Hist  Mediolan. 

he  would  willingly  hear;  for  the  Pope  Sismondi  has  represented  Eagenius  IV. 

has  so  repressed  the  Cardinals  that  they  as  the  most  insignificant  of  all  the  Car- 

Dever  speak  except  according  to  his  dinals.   Yet  be  had  filled  offices  of  high 

•entiments,  and  wnile  they  speak  torn  trnat.  He  had  been  Legate  in  Bomagna. 

ted  and  pale.— Voigt,  Stimmen,  p.  74.  •~-Platina,  in  VitiL 
yfhon  Martin  fled  from  liome  to  Feien- 

YOL,  VI,  H 
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Gabriel  Condolmieri,  CardiDal  of  Sienna,  was  the  ne^ew, 
Mudis.     on  a  sister's  side,  of  the  abdicated  Gregory  XIL : 
KofiiiiMiv.  he  took  the  name  of  Eugenius  IV.*^    Bred  a 
monk  of  the  rigid  Cfplestine  Order,  Eugenius  had  the 
narrow  virtues  of  a  monk,  austere  morals,  riurorous  dis- 
charge of  the  oiMces  of  devotion.    Ue  had  hkewise  the 
hardness,  self-sufficiency,  stubbornness  of  a  monk.  His 
sudden  elevation  gave  him  overweening  confidence  in  his 
own  judgement:  he  implicitly  believed  in  his  own  su- 
premacy, and  that  he  was  invested  by  that  supremacy  in 
wisdom  to  niaintaiii  it.    This  was  to  him  his  one  great  duty, 
oiie  paramount  virtue.    He  was  not  averse  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church;  he  would  willingly  have  submitted  the 
whole  clergy  to  the  same  austere  discipline  to  which  he 
had  subdu^  his  own  person ;  but  it  must  be  reformation 
issuing  from  himself  granted  by  himself  regulated  by 
himself;  nor  would  he  make  any  concession  which  would 
detract  from  the  Papal  power,  hardly  from  the  Papal 
wealth.    To  this  all  considerations  of  policy,  humaaitv, 
fidelity  to  eimairements,  must  be  subordiuate.    He  had  the 
singular  praise  that  he  religiously  observed  all  couipacts, 
except  those  which  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  his  See  to 
violate.*'    In  policy,  indeed,  Eugenius  IV.  was  a  Venetian, 
He  broke  up  at  once  the  alliance  maintained  so  success- 
fully, as  regarded  the  peace  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, with  the  Visconti  and  Milan,  and  joined  i  lorence 
and  Venice  with  all  his  power.    To  war  against  his  own 
refractory  subjects,  or  against  the  enemies  of  his  allies  in 
Italy,  Eugeuius  IV.  had  no  scrupulous  aversion.  Uis 
panegyrist  acknowledges  his  love  of  war but  it  was  above 
all  war  against  heretics,  an  exterminating  war,  war  which 
admitted  of  no  treaty.    Against  heretics  it  was  religion  to 
annul,  infringe,  tread  under  foot  any  compact;  against  them 
cruelty  was  mercy,  perlidy  justice.    Yet  there  were  those 

**  The  ambassador  of  the  Teutonic  vandis  est  liabitus,  nisi  quid  [KiHicItas 

Order  deplores  the  parsimoa^'  of  the  fuisset  quod  revocare  qiuuu  perficerc 

Order,  which  will  not  enable  him  to  vie  utitu  esset/'— Platina. 

in  his  gifts   with  other  sovereigiiA.  '  "Bella  autem  ita  amav it,  quod  mi- 

"  The  VenettAOl  tie  ttted  to  gilts."^p.  rum    in    Potitifi«?e  videbatur."  —  Vit. 

1 10.  Eugeu.  apud  Muratori,  S.  R.  I. 

*  **CoaBlaiis  pneterea  in  pactit  ser- 
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who,  to  their  admiraticHi  of  the  ht-auty  of  the  person  of 
Eugeniu8»  added  that  of  his  virtue  and  his  equanimity.^ 

Eagenius  began  his  Pontiiicate  with  an  act  of  resolute 
violeace,  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  which  ungra-*  Fint«cts«i 
ciously  exposed  the  one  great  vice  of  hisprede- 
cessor,  and  ended  in  the  most  offensive  condemnation  of 
his  memory.  The  vast  wealth  accumulated  by  Martin 
was  in  the  haiitis  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Cardinal  Pmspero, 
Antonio  Prince  of  Salerno,  Edward  Count  of  Celaiio.  The 
Pope  demanded  the  surrender  of  these  treasures,  the  in- 
alienable inheritance  of  the  See.  He  stood  in  need  of 
theiOy  for  all  Bomagna  was  in  revolt ;  Perugia  had  driven 
out  the  Legate;  Viterbo,  Civita  Gastellana,  Spoleto, 
Narui,  Todi,  were  in  arms.  The  Colonnas  refused  to  dis- 
gorge their  treasures.  They  fortified  their  castles ;  they 
proclaimed  the  Pope  only  a  servile  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  the  Orsini ;  they  broke  with  armed  bands 
into  the  fiefs  held  by  the  Orsini,  and  laid  all  waste ;  but 
Rome  was  still  in  that  state  of  loyal  excitement  which  always 
followed  for  a  short  time  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  The 
lore  and  reverence  of  Pope  Martin  were  buried  with  him 
ill  ]iis  grave;  it  adhered  not  to  his  house.  The  Pope  had 
power  enough  at  his  command  to  seize  all  the  Coloiiiias  in 
Rome.  His  vengeance  was  un "Scrupulous  :  he  tortured 
Otho,  the  treasurer  of  Pope  Martin,  an  aged  man,  till  he 
expired ;  two  hundred  Roman  citizens  perished  on  the 
acaffi>ld  ;^  the  palace  of  Martin  Y.  was  razed  to  the  groimd ; 
his  arms  eftced  from  aU  public  monuments.  Florence  and 
Venice,  the  new  Pope's  new  allies,  sent  aid.  The  Prince 
oi'  Salerno  was  attacked  on  all  sides  ;  his  i:  u  risons  seputh 
were  ignomiuiously  driven  from  the  torts  wliich  he 
had  seized;  he  was  compelled  to  humiliating  submission  ; 
all  that  remained  of  the  treasures  of  Pope  Martin,  75,000 
golden  florins,  were  surrendered  to  the  Pope.^  These 
vigorous  measures  secu^  to  Eugenius  the  peaceable  poa- 

•  Antoninus  of  Florence ;  Bee  al«o  it  fsroorabl  j  contrasted  with  Mardn  V. 

iBneas  Sylvius,  Europa,  i.  48.    Com-  On  the  occasiou  of  a  favourable  decree, 

pare  Weissenberg,  ii.  p.  2so.  the  ambassador  writ»  s.  '*  I  must  have 

t*  Maratofi,  Ann.  d'  Italia,  sub  ana.  paid  Pope  Martin  luuo  ducats  more  for 

14SI ;  Vita  Ettgenii  Ftepce,  S.  R  1.  iv.  this.'*^I».  114. 

'  In  the  Stimmen  mis  Kom,  EugeDius 

11  2 
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sessioD  of  Rome  for  two  years^  the  last  of  which  witnessed- 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 

This  first  success  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Roman  States.  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  combined 
troops  oftlie  Free  rompanies  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  of 
Florence,  and  of  Venice,  until  the  implacable  aud  uiex- 
haustible  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  raised  again  the 
banner  of  revolt  These  triumphs  at  Rome  were  not  likely 
to  disenchant  Pope  Eugenias  nom  his  full  &ith  in  himself 
and  in  h»  Pontifical  power.  So  plunged  he  at  once  into 
that  long  irreconcileable  contest  with  Transalpine  (.'hnsten- 
doni,  from  which  however  he  might  seem  to  emerge  con- 
queror, and  to  bear  down  all  resistance  by  stubborn  reso- 
lution, his  victory  was  dearly  won,  though  its  results 
might  wait  almost  another  century  to  come  to  maturity. 

Now  for  the  first  time  a  Council  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
of  Basle,  stood  up  boldly  on  democratic  principles,  first 
against  the  Pope  alone,  afterwards  against  the  Pope  with 
a  rival  Council.  At  length  the  Transalpine  Council  st-t 
up  its  own  Pope,  and  two  Popes  at  the  head  ol  two 
General  Councils  distracted  the  worship  and  divided  the 
obedience  of  Christendom. 

The  Hussite  war  had  already  almost  filled  the  whole 
A  j».       period  of  more  than  thirteen  years,  from  the  dose 
^^'^      of  the  Coancil  of  Constance  to  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Basle.    It  lasted  during  all  the  Pontificate  of 
Martin  V.,  who  contemplated  it  far  aloof,  if  with  horror  and 
dismay,  it  is  to  be  liopcil,  not  witliout  some  conimiseratiuii,  ! 
though  he  might  think  it  his  duty  to  stimulate  it  and  keep  | 
it  alive  with  all  his  authority.    Safe  in  Rome,  he  heard  but 
from  a  distance  the  thundering  roll  of  Ziska's  chariots,  the 
shrieks  of  cities  stormed,  llie  wail  of  armies  mowed  down 
by  the  scythe.    The  war  was  still  raging  on  at  the  aeces* 
sion  of  EuGTcnius,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  ^ 
Basle.*    They  were  years  of  trrri!)le  and  fatal  glory  in 
the  history  of  Bohemia,  of  achievements  marvellous  as  to 
valour,  military  skill,  patriotism,  and  the  passion  tor  civil 

k  Conpare  in  Palteky  ((rewbichte  and  Dnrmnd,  f  iii.  48,  Uie  Articles  pla- 

Bi*>hiiu  ns)  references  to  the  MS.  His-  carded  in  Rome  demanding  the  Coancil,  ! 

toricp  of  John  of  HaguHH  and  J"hn  of  as  tlie  only  meant  of  putUQgWl  end  to 

Segovia,  ia.  p.  ulb.    Abo  iu  Martiue  the  Hussite  war. 
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and  reli^ous  freedom  ;  to  the  Empve^  to  the  Teutonic 
nation,  beyond  all  precedent  disastrous  and  ignominious* 
Had  Bohemia  possessed  a  race  of  native  Sovereigns ;  were 
it  not  in  the  nature  of  profound  religious  fanaticism  to 

awaken  dift'erences  irreconcileable  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances;  could  Bohemia  have  consolidated  her 
own  strength  w  ithin  herself,  and  not  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  the  Empire,  she  might  have  been  the  first  nation 
which  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  centre  of  Sdavonian  indepenaence.  But  that  Sda- 
vonian Reformation  might  perhaps  have  retarded,  from 
the  hostility  of  the  two  races,  embittered  by  the  long  con- 
test, the  later,  more  successful,  mure  irrevocable  Teutonic 
emancipation. 

Oi  all  wars  none  was  so  horribly,  remorselessly,  osten- 
tatiously cruel  as  this — a  war  of  races*  of  languages,  and  of 
religion.  It  was  a  strife  of  revenge,  of  reprisal,  of  extermi- 
nation, considered  to  be  the  holiest  of  duties.  On  one  side 
no  faith  was  to  be  kept,  no  mercy  shown  to  heretics :  to 
cut  off  the  spreading  plague  by  any  means  was  paramount 
to  all  principles  of  law  or  gospel.  On  the  other,  vengeance 
was  to  be  wreaked  on  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  and 
therefore  the  enemies  of  God ;  to  root  out  idolatry  was 
the  mission  of  the  Bohemians;  mortal  sin  was  to  be  cut 
off  with  the  righteous  sword;  and  the  whole  priesthood, 
all  monks,  friars,  nuns,  were  so  utterly  depra^ved,  accord- 
ing to  their  sweeping  condemnation,  that  it  was  only  to 
fulfil  the  Divine  commandment  to  extirpate  the  Aowjiiyof 
irreclaimable  Order.  These  terril)le  theories  were 
rdentlessly  carried  mto  more  terrible  practice.  Kutten- 
berg,  the  second  city  in  the  realm,  the  rival  of  Prague, 
Cadiolic  and  German  as  Prague  was  Hussite  and  Bohe- 
mian, burned,  beheaded,  hanged  all  who  would  not  retract 
their  opinions.  They  bought  the  prisoners  taken  in  war 
for  a  iew  groschens  a  head  (tivc  times  as  much  for  a 
preacher  as  for  a  common  man),  and  executed  them 
without  trial,  without  mercy.  They  are  charged  with 
having  put  to  death  sixteen  huiulred  men.""  The  Hussites, 
wherever  they  could,  perpetrated  horrible  reprisals ;  for  so 

•>  WtUBkj,  ill.  74-5. 
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many  of  their  brethren  as  were  burned,  they  hanged  as 
many  monks  or  friars.'*    The  names  assigned  to  their 

fortresses,  and  assumed  by  the  more  fanatic  Hussites, 
Taborites,  llorebites  —  show  from  which  part  of  the 
Bible  they  drew  their  prevailinc:  principles.  Some  of 
the  preachers  proclaimed  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world.  Christ  was  already  coming,  already  come.  The 
enemies  of  truth  were  to  be  exterminated ;  uie  good  alone 
preserved,  and  put  in  the  five  faitbftd  citiesJ*  Bohemia 
boasted,  beyond  all  kinja^oms  of  Europe,  of  her  magni- 
ficent religious  buildings,  not  in  her  cities  alone,  but  in 
her  villages.  Fanaticism,  maddened  by  persecntion  ai  d 
by  its  own  blind  fury,  warred  on  all  that  was  splendid. 
The  sky-aspiring  churches,  of  vast  length  and  width,  on 
their  pillars  and  arching  vaults  of  stone,  the  stately  altars, 
where  the  reliques  of  the  saints  were  enshrined  in  gold 
and  silver,  the  embroidered  vestments  inlaid  with  predons 
stones,  the  gorgeous  vessels,  the  rich  painted  windows — all 
was  demolished — all  was  ruin,  havoc,  desolation.' 

The  execution  of  John  IIuss  and  Jt  rome  of  Prague 
bad  aroused  a  geueral  access  of  national  as  well  as  reli- 
gious indignation.  But  so  long  as  King  Wenzel  lived 
the  Bohemian  insurrection  had  not  attained  its  height. 
For  Wenzel  was  a  Bohemian  in  heart,  as  a  Bohemian  be- 
loved by  the  people,  and  supposed,  though  he  outwardly 
supported  the  old  religion,  not  to  be  uniavoui  able  to,  at  least 
DMthof  he  had  taken  no  decided  or  vin](  iit  part  against 
Aug.  li  1419.  the  new  doc  trines.  But  on  the  death  of  Wenzel, 
the  hereditary  claim  oi  Sigismiuid  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia 
Aoe«Hk>nor  was  uudouhted — of  Sigisniund  who  bad  allowed 
his  safe-conduct  to  be  violated,  and  so  was  guilty 

*  For  tlu'  atrocity  of  the  war,  see  the  Banctonini  reliquiec  toi!<  ^-intiir  onusta; 

revolting  account  of  the  taking  of  Pra-  saeerdotum  ir^tes   murgaritis  textae; 

chalic  by  Ziiika,  Palacky,  p.  171.  omataf  omrti  diyei,  pwtiowiMina  supel* 

*>  Palm  1  y.  from  Brezowa.  lex,  fenostnr   altjr   atqne  amplissinMe 

^  Tbu»  writes  iBneae  Sylvius,  who  vitro  et  admirabili  opere  luoem  praebe* 

had  Tisiled  Bohemia:  ''Nullimi  Tero  bant    Neque  hsc  tantum  in  oppidi* 

regnom  state  noetrft  in  tot&  Europft  tam  atquc  urbibus  si  d  in  villis  quoque  ad- 

frequfTitihns,  tnm  anpistifs,  tam  onmtis  mirari  licetrnt,"—  Hist,  nohtniia.  c.  ^f'. 

tempiis  ditatum  fuisse  quoni  Bohemicum  Uobemia  bears  sad  witness  to  this  rero- 

reor.   Tcmpla  in  efElum  erecta,  longt-  lution.   Except  the  St.  John  Nepomnk 

tudine  atqne  amplitiidiue  miniMli  for-  on  the  HradsJiin,  all  her  ebnrdiea  ate  of 

nicibuB  tegebnntnr  lapidcis;  alraria  in  the  later  Jesuit  et^le. 
eubliiui  poeita,  auro  et  argeuto  quo 
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of  tht  (le.ith  of  the  martyrs,  even  if  he  had  taken  no  more 
active  share  in  the  murder.  The  act  had  been  a  breach  of 
faith«  an  outrage  to  the  Bohemian  nation.  Sigiamund 
attempted  to  awe  the  reluetant  kingdom  to  obedience. 
At  Breslau  he  revenged  an  insurrection  with  such  terrible 
severity,  that  Prague  might  stand  aghast  at  the  peril  of 
resisting,  or  of  receiving  such  a  master.  He  l)iiiiiid 
without  >(  ruple  all  the  heretical  teachers  that  fell  into  his 
bauds.  John  Kiucha,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  at 
Prague,  was  dragged  at  horses'  tails ;  and  after  all  this 
savage  usage,  died  on  the  scaffold  with  the  recklessness 
of  a  martyr.  Two  dm  after  this,  the  Pope's  uMit, 
Legate,  Ferdinand  of  Lucca,  published  the  Bull 
for  the  Crusade. 

Bohemia,  ibllowing  the  example  of  Prague,  rose  at 
once  and  repudiated  the  sovereignty  of  Sigis- 
mund.    She  had  no  native  Prince  to  fight  her 
battles.     Uussinetz,  who  secretly  aimed  at  the  throne, 
perhaps  fortunately  ibr  his  country,  died  at  an  eariy 
period.   Somewhat  later  the  crown  was  accepted  and 
worn  by  a  Lithuanian  Prince,  Sigismund  Korybert,  finally 
deposed  and  expelled  the  land  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  nation.**    But  the  armies  of  Hnhomia  needed  no  royal 
leaders.    We  must  pass  with  rapidity,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether avert  our  eyes  from  those  terrible  but  noble 
scenes,  the  victories  of  Ziska  and  Procopius.    The  first 
crusade  ended  with  the  disgraceful  defeat,  with  the 
shameful  flight  of  the  Emperor  from  the  walls  of  Prague,' 
and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Wyschebrad.*    The  iMn^or 
second  campaign  saw  the  Czerman  army  break  up  Nov.  i.u-o; 
in  panic  flight  from  Saaz,  with  the  now  renowned  and 
irresistible  Ziska  in  the  rear,  bearing  down  whole  „f  saaz, 
squadrons,  and  revenging  the  unspeakable  bar-  ^v^-^'^^^^- 
barities  inflicted  on  his  countrymen*    The  third  year 
Sigismund  advanced  into  Moravia  at  the  head  of  the 

«  Ib  t4S7.  ^  *  The  fpirited  poem  in  Plikcky  taunts 

'  Aschboch,  iii.  47 ;  compare  his  an-  Sginnund  with  personal  cowardice 

thorities  with  Pulac  ky,  iii.  91.     The  <*Wtoein  Hm  voraautenUaf  «r, 

camp  broke  up  July  30,    Sigismund  S?",'''^"*? '"''^^T- 

eoronatioo.  Itecr  vtm  aMMo  Kaki%nlclMB."— pb  lis. 
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Hungarian  forces ;  they  too  fled  at  once  at  the  approach 
of  Z^ka  with  his  wild  warK^hariots ;  they  were  overtaken 
^Deut^  at  Deutschbrod,  and  massacred  rather  than  routed 

14M.  by  tilt'  rciiiorseless  c()iH|ueror,  Bohemia  seemed 
to  be  severed,  and  for  ever,  froiii  Latin  unity.  Conrad, 
j«i.i4M.         Archbishop  of  Prague,  accepted,  to  the  utter 

astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  Church,  the  four 
articles  of  Prague  * 

Internal  feuds  were  sure  to  break  out  immediately  tliat 
ArticieBof  the  enemy  was  beyond  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 

The  wealthy  burghers  of  Prague  (the  nobles  had 
entered  the  strife  with  reluctance)  would  have  accepted  a 
moderate  share  of  religious  independence.  The  four 
articles  ot  Prague  stipulated,  I.  For  freedom  of  teaching 
by  their  own  ministers  throughout  the  realm.  IT.  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  III.  That  the  clergy  should  not 
hold  estates^  nor  mingle  in  secular  afikirs.  lY.  The 
punishment  of  deadly  sins  by  the  magistrates,  with  the 
supjjression  of  indulgences  for  money.  Whoever  should 
compel  them  to  abandon  either  of  these  articles  they 
declared  to  be  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  an  Antichrist"  They 
were  called  the  Utraij[uists,  as  insisting  on  the  Eucharist 
in  both  elements.  Ziska*  and  the  Taborites  had  wilder 
and  loftier  views :  the  national  independence,  fir  harsher 
measures  to  the  clergy.  There  were  among  them,  mille- 
narians,  communists.  They  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
traditional  reliiii (111 ;  everything  hut  the  barest,  most  un- 
adorneii  moj  ship.  But  to  the  old  creed  they  still  adhered 
with  stem  iidelity.  Martinet  ilauska  and  his  followers 
were  burned  by  both  parties  for  denying  Transubstantia- 
tion,  or  tibe  Real  Presence/  But  neither  these -divisions 
^        nor  the  death  of  Ziska  by  the  plague,  weakened 

the  indomitable  resistance  of  me  Bohemians  to 
their  foreign  foes.  No  sooner  had  the  cnisading  army 
again  crossed  the  borders,  than  the  nation  was  one ;  the 
din  of  polemic  strife  was  silent.  The  moderate  party 
ibiiowed  the  Tabontes  to  the  field  under  their  new  gene- 

*  Maeky,  page  31  &  !■  jnit  and  ttriking.  He  mm  ju  stein  a 

"  Set'  Articles.— Piilacky,  190.  Idgot  for  Christian  virtue  as  his  enemies 

'  Laurent  Bjsov.  p.  175.    The  cha-  for  their  Christiau  creed  Or  diaeipliiie. 
racier  of  Ziska  in  Palacky  {p.  360,  &c.)       ^  Palack^,  236. 
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ml,  almost  the  equal  of  Ziska  in  military  skill.  The 
blind  FrocopiuB,  the  shaven  Frocopius»*  had  been  a  priest 
under  him  the  old  Taborites,  and  the  Orphans, 

the  followers  of  Ziska,  their  lost  lather,  as  well  as  his 
own  peculiar  religious  and  political  faction,  met  together 
in  fkrce,  iiT^coiiflicting  unity.  Under  him  the  third 
crusade,  which  had  lingered  on  for  two  or  three  BMi»at 
years,  was  discomfited  in  the  final  battle  of  j»mi6»i4ml 
Aussitz.  80  total  was  the  rout,  that  the  Germans,  not 
without  cause,  dreaded  the  irruption  of  these  formidable 
conquerors  into  their  own  territories.  Erfurt,  Jena, 
Halle,  even  Magdeburg,  already  saw  the  fierce  Procopius, 
and  heard  the  rattlings  of  his  waggons  inuler  their  walls.** 

Shame,  indignation,  terror,  prudence,  demanded  a 
better-organised,  better-disciplined  army,  than  those  which 
had  been  hastily  raised  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
The  banner  of  the  Empire  was  unnirled*  From  the 
Danube  and  its  Hungarian  shores  up  to  the  Black  Forest 
—from  the  Alps  to  the  border  of  Flanders,  contingents 
were  required  ;  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  nohles  and 
bish()])s,  kniuhU  and  burghers,  crowded  to  the  Tnip<  rial 
standard;  2(X),000  men  were  in  arms.*  A  new  Order 
was  instituted ;  the  banner  bore  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant 
Saviour.**  All  this  magnificent  preparation  ended  in 
almost  incredible  disgrace.  The  three  divisions  of  the 
vast  army,  or  rather  the  three  armies,  fled  with-  Jij^isnal 
out  striking  a  blow,  abandoning  all  their  trea-  ^yT^' 
sures,  munitions,  carnages,  cannon.  Henry  01  Aug.*.  1427. 
Winchester  alone,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  English  crusa- 
ders, endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  utter  rout 

The  Crusades  against  the  Hussites  had  made  the  Hu89> 
ites  what  the  Saracens  had  long  been  to  the  Christian 
world,  and  they  became  as  Saracens  to  the  whole  of  6er> 
many.   They  would  no  longer  wait  to  be  assailed.  They 

'  Palacky  writes  of  Pkoeopivs  >^  He  liftd  oonunanded  in  muaj  batdes  s 

**  Wenn    er    Ziska    in    kriegeriseher  but  Bohemia  had  been  compelled  to 

Genialitat  nicht  trlick,   ihm  doch  an  war  by  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals. 

Geist  und  poiitihehen  Uiublick  ul>er-  to  them  belonged  all  the  guilt, 

traf."— P.  432.  *  Ptdackj,  p.  414. 

"  Procopius  solemulv  drolared  before  *  HerniMn  Comer,  p.  1278. 

the  Council  of  Bade  that  he  had  never  Rayuald.  sub  aon.  1427.  Faiacky^ 

shed  a  drop  of  blood  with  hit  own  bund.  p.  439. 
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assembled  on  the  White  Mountain  near  Prague^  50,( 
^b^un  ^  foot,  20,000  hoise,  with  their  impregnable  waggcMos 
G^Bu^7*  which  diey  built  up  as  a  fortress  at  a  few  hours' 

warning,  a  garrisoned  citadel  in  the  enemy's  land.  On 

every  side  they  broke  out  unresisted,  except  by  the 
stronger  citius.    Austria,  even  as  tar  as  Hungary,  Lau- 
sitz,  Saxony,  were  a  waste.    Leipsic  escaped  only  through 
her  ibrtiiications.    Cobourg  and  Bayreuth  were  in  flames. 
Nuremberg,  Bambeig^  dosed  their  gates  in  terror.  The 
Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  bought 
their  reteat  at  great  cost.    Everywh  ere  revenge,  religious 
hatred,  fierce  fanaticism,  marked  their  way  with  unspeak- 
able horrors.    They  thought  it  but  compliance  with  the 
Divine  command  to  dispeople  the  lands  of  the  Philistines, 
the  Edouiites,  and  the  Moabites. 
Sigismund  at  length  attempted  milder  measures;  pa- 
ti^uuu*.  ^^^^  negotiations  began,  but  the  religious  question 
egotuuuuiu  ^^jj  reconciled.    The  Emperor  de- 

manded the  unqualified  submiasion  of  the  Bohemians  to 
the  decrees  of  a  General  Council,  to  which  they  were  to* 
be  acliuitted  in  perfect  freedom.  The  Taborites,  who 
might  well  mistrust,  would  contract  no  such  obligations. 
The  Orphans,  Ziska's  section  of  the  milder  party,  pro- 
mulgated the  new  doctrine,  that  a  free  people  needed  no 

M  .       .™-d.  A. 

From  Aug.  1  100,000  mcu  CTOssed  thc  Bohcffiian  frouticT.  In 


&tt]«or  the  battle  of  Taass  the  Bohemians  won  a  victory 
14.  U3i.  no  less  signal  and  complete  than  on  foniicr  fields. 
Again  the  Poj  i  s  Tr«rate,  the  Caitlinal  Juliaji  Ca^sarini, 
alone  conducted  himseli  with  courage ;  be  was  at  last  con- 
strained to  fly  ;  he  hardly  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
common  soldier,  and  leit  behind  him  the  Papal  Bull  for  the 
crusade,  his  cardinal's  hat,  and  his  pontifical  robes.  Th^ 
trophies  remained  in  the  church  of  Taass  for  two  cen- 
turies ;  the  banners  were  hiuig  in  the  Troii  Church  in 
Prague,* 

•  There  is  a  fair  general  view  of  these  accurate  one  trom  MS.  as  well  as  printed 
irars  in  Ascfabtch,  Kaiser  Siranimd.  authorities  in  PiJacky,  Gewhidite  too 
Tol.  iii. ;  Imt  the  more  fbll,  cerenl  and  Bobneiit 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

COUNCIL  OF  BASLE. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Hu5?site  or  Boliemian  war  oa 
the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Basle  under  John  of  Polo* 
mar  and  John  of  Ragnsa,  delegates  of  the  Cardinal  Julian 
Caesarini.  On  July  23  the  Council  hdd  its  first 
sitting;  in  the  begiiming  of  August  was  fought  the 
crowningyictoryofProcopio8,dhebattleofTaasB.  Bohemia 
might  seem  lust  for  ever  to  Kin^r  SiKisiniiiid,  to  the  Pope, 
to  Latin  (Christianity.  The  Cardinal  himself  had  witnessed 
the  valour,  with  difficult}''  had  fled  out  of  the  hands,  of  the 
unconquerahle  Taborites.  The  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
struck  the  Council  with  the  utmost  constematioii ;  the 
Fa&ers  began  to  take  even  more  serious  views  of  the 
absolute  and  inevitable  necessity  of  refcrmation  in  tih« 
Church.' 

Eugenius  IV,  was  ubstiuately  ignorant,  ini|)erfectly  in- 
formed, or  contemptuously  regardless  oi  the  state  of 
atiairs  beyond  the  Alps,  ahe  calamities  which  Germany 
bad  suffered  in  this  internecine  war  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  were  beneath  the  consideration  of  a  Pontiff  whose 
one  principle  was  no  peace  with  heretics*  Eugenius  had 
no  intention  to  venture  his  sacred  person  beycmd  the  Alps ; 
but  a  Council  not  under  his  own  immediate  control  was  a 
dangerous  experiment,  which  he  would  if  possible  avert. 
Of  all  things  he  was  affrii^hted  by  the  maiuiest  determina- 
tion to  enter  into  peacetiil  negotiations  with  the  Hussites, 
with  whom  he  had  already  declared  all  treaties  null  and 
void,  with  whom  no  treaties,  on  any  account,  ought  to  be 
respected,  with  whom  to  negotiate  was  to  suflPer  a  re- 

•  "  QiiibuR   nudUU,    omnihiis  post-  censlatl  rcfonnationcni  Eccltisiffi." — John 

pog'itis,   constornuti  oiuoes  patres  de  de  itagofU^  MS.  4a4>t«d  by  Pftlackj,  iii* 

coucilio  . . .  recessi:nmt,  malta  in  animo  3,  6.  , 
rumuiaiktes*  et  nilulomiiiai  fbrtiii  wc' 
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hearing  of  questions  already  decided  at  Constance  and 
at  Sienna,  and  to  admit  the  possibiUty  that  such  heretics 
might  have  a  good  cause.  A  treaty  with  heretics  (accord- 
in  g  to  the  language  of  the  Pope  s  Bull)  confirmed,  as  it 

was  said  to  have  been,  with  mutual  oaths,  wiis  an  insult  to 
God,  a  blasphemy  against  the  Pope's  autburity.  Without 
iaith  salvation  was  impossible.  The  Pope  therefore 
abrogated  all  such  treaties,  should  they  exist,  in  all  their 
articles;  he  absolved  from  their  oaths  princes,  prelates, 
knights,  soldiers,  magistrates  of  cities;  he  commanded 
them,  notwithstanding  any  such  treaty,  to  rise  in  a  mass, 
HI  1(1  I )(  siege,  slay,  exterminate  heretics,  so  that  their  heresy 
might  ])erish  for  ever.** 

Witiiout  delay,  without,  oonsidrration,  almost  without 
consultation  with  the  Cardmais,  Eugenius  issued  his  De- 
cree, commanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle 
and  the  assembly  of  another  after  two  years  at  Bologna. 
The  reasons  which  he  deigned  to  allege  were  that  as  yet 
but  few  prelates  had  appeared  at  Basle ;  that  the  roads  to 
Basle  were  insecure  on  account  of  the  war  between  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Austria;  above  all,  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  ambassadors  from  Constantinople.  The 
Byzantine  Empire,  in  its  growing  agony  of  dread  at  the 
approach  of  the  Turks,  had  made  still  more  urgent  over- 
tures to  purchase  aid  from  the  West  by  the  submission  of 
the  GreeK  Church  to  the  Pope  and  to  Latin  Christianity. 

The  Legate,  Julian  Caesarini,  at  first  so  far  respected 
the  decree  of  the  Pope  that  he  declined  to  take  his  seat 
as  President  of  the  Council.  But  Csesarini  was  a  wise 
and  experienced  man,  he  knew  w  cll  the  state  of  Germany. 
Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  final  Papal  mandate  for 
the  dissolution,  he  had  addressed  a  remonstrance,  remark- 
able for  its  firmness,  vigour,  dignity ;  above  all,  for  its 
weighty  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  sound  and  just 
policy  of  maintaining  the  Council.  "  Germany  is  ready 
for  another  campaign  in  Bohemia;  thev  only  await  aid 
and  money  Irom  Borne.  I  thought  you  would  have  sold 
your  crosses  and  chalices  ibr  such  an  object.  I  wait  five 
months;  instead  of  succour  I  receive  an  order  to  dissolve 

'       ^  Bajnald.  p.  88»  sob  aan.  1431. 
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the  Council,  which  is  the  only  hope  of  union  and  success/* 
Cassarini  s  personal  remonstrances  to  the  Pope  lest  he 
should  stand  m  the  way  of  the  reform  of  the  clergy  are 
most  solemn  and  earnest — *^he  will  be  suspected  of  the 
grossest  hypocrisy  as  to  his  own  Tirtue/*  In  his  answer 
to  the  Bull,*'  the  Cardinal  Legate  almost  scorn- 
fully disposes  of  the  reasons  of  the  Pope  for  the 
prorogation  of  the  Council.  "There  were  f<nv  Bishops 
at  the  tirst  session,  now  they  are  gathering  trom  all  quar* 
ters.  The  Emperor  has  declared  the  Council  under  his 
protection;  the  Dukes  of  Borgundy  and  Austria  have 
suspended  their  feud,  and  grant  safe  conduct  to  the  Holy 
Fathers.  The  peace  of  Germany  is  not  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  old  suug,  which  has  rung  in  the  ears  of  Western 
Europe  for  three  centuries  and  ended  in  nothing,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  The 
Bohemians  have  been  deliherateiy,  formally  invited  to  the 
Council;  arms  have  been  tried  in  vain;  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  restored  to  the  Church.  What 
will  the  heretics  say  if  the  Council  be  dissolved  ?  Will 
they  not,  in  their  insulting  and  warrantable  pride,  pro- 
claim that  the  Church  dares  not  conirunt  them?  Will  it 
not  he  held  a  confession  of  weakness?  *  Ik-hold,  their 
armies  have  fled  (how  oflenl)  from  before  our  tace,  and 
now  the  Catholic  Church  flies  again  before  us/  Such  will 
be  their  boast  They  are  unconquerable  in  controversy  as 
in  war;  the  hand  of  God  is  with  them;  they  hold  the 
truthy  we  fidsehood. 

What  will  the  world  say  ?  Council  after  Council  and 
no  reformation !  The  incorrigible  clergy  will  submit  to 
no  amendment  The  whole  laity  will  fall  upon  us  like 
the  Hussites.**  Terrible  rumours  are  abroad.  Men  s  mmds 
are  in  travail ;  they  are  ready  to  vomit  forth  their  deadly 
venom :  thev  will  mink  it  a  sacrifice  to  God  if  they  shall 
murder  or  despoil  the  elergy.  The  priesthood  will  be- 
come odious  to  God  and  man ;  the  slight  reverence  which 
now  remains  will  die  away.    Already  Magdeburg  has 

*  These  two  letters  are  in  the  Works  est,  nisi  se  emend  en  t  ne  laici  in  more 
of  .^lOew  Sylvias,  at  the  close  of  his  Uussitarum  in  totum  clerum  irruant  ut 
Hilt.  CoiK»l.  BisiL  publioe  dicaiit"«-P,  06. 

*  -  Propter  qmd  vaUe  lineiidQiii 
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expelled  her  archbishop  and  clergy,  and  is  preparing 
waggons  to  wage  war  uke  the  Hussites ;  it  is  rumoured 
that  they  have  sent  for  a  Bohemian  general  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  Magdeburg  is  the  head  of  a  league 

among  the  neighbouring  cities.  Pa^sau  has  expelled  her 
Eisliup,  who  was  lord  of  the  city  ;  they  are  even  now 
besieging  his  c^istle.  In  Baiuberp  there  is  war  between 
the  city  and  the  Bishop  and  Chapter.  Yet  not  only  is 
the  Council  to  be  prorogued  to  Italy,  but  to  be  adjourned 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  a  year  and  a  half  I  fear  that 
the  whole  clergy  of  Germany  will  be  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  If  the  news  spreads  throughout  Germany  that  the 
Council  is  dissolved,  the  whole  clerf7y  will  be  jj^iven  up 
to  pillage  and  massacre.  *We  shall  lose  our  tempo- 
ralities.* So  said  the  Jews,  *  If  we  let  him  go,  the 
Honiaas  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.' 
And  thus  say  we,  *If  we  permit  the  C/Ouncil  to  sit,  the 
laity  will  come  and  take  away  our  temporalities.'  But 
as  by  God*8  justice  Ae  Jews,  who  would  not  let  Christ 
go,  lost  their  place,  so  by  God's  justice  if  we  allow  not 
the  Council  to  sit,  we  shall  lose,  not  our  temporalities 
only,  but  our  bodies  and  our  souls."  Tiie  Cardinal  ends 
with  earnest  supplication  that  the  Pope  will  at  least  wait 
till  July,  wheu  the  heretics  were  to  appear,  to  frame  some 
canons  for  the  reformation  of  the  Grerman  clergy.  If  I 
refiise  the  Presidency,"  he  concludes^  **they  will  at  once 
proceed  to  elect  their  own  President" 

Magdeburg,  Piissau,  and  Bamberg  were  not  the  only 
fsubt^  cities  in  which  the  burghers  had  risen  against 
their  bishops,  or  were  ])repared  to  rise.  In  Aix- 
la-Chapelle^  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Spires,  Wurtzburg,  btras- 
burg^  feuds  were  raging;  the  burghen  called  in  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  who  were  ready  to  aid  them  in  throwing 
off  the  ecclesiastical  rule.  Was  Ihen  die  crisis  so  perilous  ? 
If  the  Council  of  Basle  had  offered  no  resistance,  and 
submitted  at  once  to  be  prorogued  to  Bologna,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  Germany  (worn  out  by  the  long  war,  and  ex- 
asperated at  her  own  disgrace  and  misery,  of  which  all 
would  throw  the  blame  on  the  clergy)  might  not  have  dis- 
dained to  follow  the  guidance  of  Bohemia,  tliat  the  Scla- 
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Voiiiaii  might  have  bccoine  a  Teutonic  movement,  and 
tin  IS  a  Wycliffite  lieforiiiation  anticipated  by  a  ccutury 
that  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin  ? 

Bat  the  Council  of  Basle  now  boasted  the  avowed  sup- 
port of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  omiitad 
and  scrupled  not  to  send  ambassadors  to  all  the  ■■•■i*"'*^ 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Their  envoys  asserted  that  the 
Council  was  lawfully  assembled  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  that  all  men,  even  the  Koman  Pontiti,  were 
bound  to  render  their  obedience ;  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Council  by  £ugenius  lY.  was  absolutely  null.  The 
Bishop  of  Novara  was  sent  to  Charles  King  of  France; 
the  Bishop  of  Lodi  to  Henry  of  England;  the  Bishop  of 
Farma  to  Poland  and  Prussia ;  the  Abbot  of  8.  Ambrogio 
in  Milan  to  Altousu  ul  Arragon  ;  the  Abbot  of  Beanvale 
to  Castile.  The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  to  address  that 
great  Prince  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Already  the  Council  began  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Christendom  as  the  great  Christian  Senate.  But  at  Basle 
there  was  a  fatal  departure  from  the  usage  established  at 
Constance.  The  voting  by  nations  was  abrogated,  partly, 
it  should  seem,  in  jealousy  of  the  admission  of  England 
as  the  fifth  nation  :*  Spain  claimed  to  rank  as  the  fourth. 
Four  (lr|)utatiuns  were  formed.  I.  Of  faith.  II.  Of 
paciiication.  III.  Ot  reibrmation.  lY.  Of  other  mat- 
ters. Magistrates  were  appointed  to  examine  Rigbtof 
and  to  distribute  those  who  claimed  the  right  of  ''"^^ 
seat  and  suflBrage  among  these  deputations.  No  dignitary 
of  the  Church  was  rejected  who  was  not  a  criminal  or  of 
evil  fame.  The  result  of  this  was  thv.  ciiuriuuus  prc'pon- 
derance  of  the  German  and  French  clergy;  being  nearer 
to  Basle  they  poured  in  with  overwhelming  numbers. 
Comparatively  iew  would  undertake  the  long,  perilouSi 
and  costly  journey  from  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Hungary. 
The  second  innovation  was  even  more  serious — ^the  annul- 
ment of  the  dominant  episcopal  authority.   The  Bishops 

*  There  was  grwt  strife  for  precedence  super  modo  sedendi  inter  ambosciatores 

bct\''tM*n  ih>-  nm^n^-^a  inrs  of  Spain  and  regis  Ispaniarum  ot  regis  ADglia* ;  tan- 

EngiaQd.    1  he  Bishop  of  Parma  writes  dem  operante  Deo,  seUata  est." — Com- 

ta  tfce  Gmad  MaHer  of  Hht  Teatonie  fue  voigl,  Stimmen,  p.  64* 
Order:  "Hie  fiiit  magna  diieeptatio 
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lost  their  prerogative,  rli(  Ir  influence.  Bitter  complaints 
were  made  that  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  (the  Uni- 
versities, the  Doctors  uf  Canon  and  Civil  Law  do  not 
appear  prominently),  the  very  dregs  and  lees  of  the 
ciei^,  carried  all  questions  with  a  total  forfeiture  of  dig* 
ni(y  and  utter  confiiisioo.   It  became  a  fierce  democracy.' 

The  Emperor  Sigismund,  abandoning  for  the  present 
all  hope  of  reconquering  Bohemia,  and  wisely  leavmg  the 
negotiations  with  the  Council  to  work  their  effect,  chose 

Sigismund  this  time  for  a  descent  into  Italy  to  receive  the 

A.D.  i43ij  Imperial  Crown.  Philippe  Maria  Visconti  had 
made  magnificent  promises  of  aid.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
now  stood  alm(^t  alone  against  Florence,  Venice^  and  the 
Pope.  Sigismund  came  down  the  Alps  with  not  more 
liian  2000  German  and  Hungarian  horse.  HOan  wel- 
comed him  with  a  splendid  display  of  feudal  honours. 
He  received  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  in  the  Church  of  S.  Amhrogio.  The 

toMiiMi-  ^^^^  Milan  alone,  notwithstaudiug  his  own 
words,  stood  aloof  in  sullen  suspicion.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Abbiate  Grosso,  He.remem- 
bered,  perhaps,  the  seizure  of  his  ancestors  by  the  prale* 
cessor  of  Sigismund,  the  last  Emperor  who  had  entered 
Milan  oil  his  descent  into  Italy. 

Sigismund  passed  onward  to  the  south.    If  his  allies 

in  Sienna,  lookcd  on  Kis  progfcss  with  ungracious  and  in- 
juijr  11,1432.  hospitable  coldness,  the  Guelfic  republics  hardly 
abstained  from  molesting  his  march;  but  all  parties  were 
CKhausted  with  the  wars  of  the  latter  years.  Sigismund 
reached  Sienna,  till  then  nowhere  welcome;  he  hardly 
escaped  being  besieged  in  Lucca  by  the  Free  Com|)anies 
in  the  pay  of  Florence.  Sienna  received  him  with  some 
show  of  joy  and  pride.  His  fatlier,  Charles  IV.,  had 
entered  Sienna  soon  after  his  marriage;  the  Siennese 

'  "  Sic  tiirk)R  inconsulta  coofusaque,  ported  in  Mansi,  p.  231,  it  is  snid  : 

cum  docti  atque  indocti  passim  admit-  "  luter  Episcopos  ceterosque  (mtres  con- 

terentur,  tantaque  multitttdo  plebeis  scriptos  vidimus  in  Basili&  coquos  et 

fcris  irayil<  vit  sMiodum  ut  nulla  vox  stabulm  iog  orbis  negotia  jiulicaiites." 

esset,  DuUaque  poiestas  episcoporum :  This  is  no  doubt  aristocratic,  probably 

qma  non  nktione  ted  nnmero  Tota  Italian  exaggeration,  but  it  shows  th«; 

congregationis  eestimabantur."— iEneas  fnwuling  jeuoiuiea. 
SjrMiiSy  Fea^  p.  46.   In  a  speech  le- 
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hailed  the  Emperor  as  a  fellow-citizen  begotten  within 
their  walls.  At  first  they  were  lavish  in  their  contribu- 
tions, but  during  eight  long  months  of  subtle  n^tiation 
with  the  Pope  tiie  weary  city  was  oveiburtfaened  with  his 

costly  and  unprofitable  maintenance. 

And  still  the  Council  of  Basle,  emboldened  by  the  con- 
troversy of  Cfpsariiii  with  the  Pope,  emboldened  hv  in- 
creasing numbers,  went  on  rising  in  its  loftier  assumption 
of  authority.  The  first  act  was  to  adopt  the  e&^me 
assertion  of  the  Council  of  Constance  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  a  General  Council  over  the  Pone.  The  doctrine  of 
Gerson  and  of  Hallam  found  a  new,  a  bold,  and  an  eloquent 
advocate  in  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  a  man  of  the  most  feiTent 
piety  and  commanding  blamelessness  of  life.  The  Council 
constantly  received  letters  of  adhesion  from  Kings,  Princes, 
Bishops,  Universities,  Cities.  The  number  of  Prelates  was 
steadily  on  the  increase ;  Cardinals,  not  merely  two  or 
three  from  personal  animosity  to  Eugenius  IV.,  but  in 
considerable  numbers^  began  to  fall  away  from  the  Pope, 
to  approach,  singly  and  at  intervals  f  though  some  still 
hesitated  to  appear  in  the  Council.  The  Cardinal  of 
St  Peter,  John  Cervantes,  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant from  Amelia.  At  length  not  more  than  four  Car- 
dinals remained  with  the  Pope.  In  vain  Eugenius  sent 
forth  his  inhibitory  letters  denouncing  the  Council  as  the 
Synagogue  of  Satan,  declaring  all  excommunicate  who 
went  to  the  Council  or  aided  others  in  going;  that  lliese 
infected  sheep  ought  to  be  exterminated ;  that  diose  would 
please  God  who  sliould  rise  up  against,  plunder,  slay  these 
rebels  against  the  Apostolic  See,  the  fautors  of  schism,  the 
abettors  of  division.  "It  is  marvellous  but  true,"  that  the 
more  Eugenius  threatened,  the  more  all  flocked  to  Basle ; 
the  inhibition  of  the  Pope  had  more  effect  than  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Council.^  The  Council,  in  this  third  Session, 
issued  its  citation  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Car-  ^^^1)  ,0. 
dinak,  and  threatened  them  with  further  proceed- 
ings  if  they  did  not  appear  in  three  months.    In  a  subse- 

^  VfiifTt,  Sfinimen,  ciliaris-"    The  historian  mlds:  "Quia 

^  i£neas  Sylvius,  Fea.    "  Ncc  paa-  vetitum  quicquid  ^t,  mafU  optamua, 

ciores,  at  mea  fert  opinio,  Eugenii  pro-  insistimuaqae  negatii."— >lC4& 

bibitio  ii«M  •ddnzit,  qium  YocatUi  oon- 
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quent  Session  the^  declared  that  in  case  of  the  decease 
juM  Ml       Eugenius  IV.  the  election  of  Ihe  Pope  was  in 

the  Council.  They  prepar* d  a  Great  Seal,  they 
sent  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Eustachio  to  take  possession  of 
Avignon  and  the  Venaisin.  The  Popes  four  Legate 
who  appeared  with  the  Archbishops  of  Tarento  and  Co- 
locza  at  their  head,  were  not  permitted  to  assume  the 
Presidency*  Their  protestations  lliat  all  which  had  been 
done  without  the  Pope*s  consent  was  null  and  void,  were 
treated  with  contempt  On  the  Pope  was  thrown  -back 
the  guilt  of  schism.  On  September  6  the  Pope  and 
seventeen  Cardinals  wvre  procl aimed  in  contumacy,  he- 
cause  they  had  not  ajipeared,  and  because  they  had  issued 
the  Bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Council. 

Sigisniund  was  still  at  Sieuna,  in  a  situation  at  once  proud 
and  humiliating;*  he  was  formidable,  yet,  as  he  described 
himself  through  the  4Teachery  of  the  Duke  of  Hilan»  like 
a  wild  beast  in  a  cage;  a  mediator  without  power  to 
enforce  iiis  mediation ;  courted  by  all,  yet  fully  (>l)eyed  by 
none  ;  hoping  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  yet  depetideut 
on  extorted  or  almost  eleemosynary  contributions  for  his 
daily  subsistence.  The  Council  looked  up  to  him,  yet 
unjustly  mistrusted  him*  The  Pope  feared,  yet,  until  the 
coronatioD,  had  him  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  power. 
Sigismund  in  honour  and  in  interest  could  not  abandon 
the  Council ;  in  honour,  for  he  was  a  high-minded, 
generous  man,  j^ledged  by  years  of  consistent  determination 
to  the  reform  of  the  Church ;  in  interest,  for  ordy  through 
the  conciliatory  demeanour  of  the  Council  to  the  Bohe- 
mians could  he  regain  the  crown,  which  by  the  inflexible 
obstinacy  of  the  Pope  he  must  irrecoveraJbl^  lose.  The 
Pope  had  endeavoured  to  extort  as  the  pnce  of  Sigis- 
mund's  coronation  (that  coronation  he  could  not,  he  dared 

MvjMim.  ^^'^S^^  ^^'^^^"^^  )  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of 
Basle.  The  coronat  jon  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
the  spring;  but  the  Emperor  would  not  yield.  The  Re- 
formation of  the  rhurch  had  been  the  declared,  ostentatious 
object  of  his  whole  reign.   All  that  the  Pope  could  obtain 

I  Asclibach,  KauKer  Sigmund.    The   minutely  detailed  iu  lia5cia,Uist.  Seneo< 
residence  uf  Sigismuud  at  Sienna  is   Muratori,  S.  B.  T.  v.  xx.  p.  4S. 
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was  the  promised  intercession  oi  the  Emperor  with  the 
Fathers  of  Basle  not  to  proceed  to  any  harsh  decree 
against  the  Pope.*"  Sigismund  returned  over  the  Alpe,  he 
desoended  tomids  Basle.  The  Ooimcil,  even  the  Gardi* 
nal  Julian,  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  Sigismund  must 
acquiesce  no  doubt,  with  but  seeming  reluctance*. 

At  length  Eugenius  IV.  was  compelled  to  yield. 
Already  before  the  Em]ui or  s  coronation  he  had  admitted, 
in  a  limited  way,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Couacal.  There 
was  still  much  jealous,  ungenerouSi  dilatory  disputation  as 
to  the  terms  m  which  he  should  make  the  concession. 
But  at  length,  after  more  than  two  years'  strife  and  nego* 
tiation,  the  Council  of  Basle  was  declared  a  lawful  CEcu* 
liiciiic  Couiicii  li'om  its  coniniencement.™  The  Bull  of 
Dissolution  was  absolutely  revoked.  Sijrismund  p^j^^^ 
had  the  satisfaction,  before  lie  !(  ft  IJasli  ,"  to  see 
the  Council  established  iu  iiiii  authority,  and  to  take  his 
place  at  its  head. 

Before  the  Emperor  left  the  Council,  he  submitted  for 
ihe  consideration  of  the  Fathers  the  all-important  question, 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  John  of  Lubeck  was  to 
demand  iu  the  Emperor's  name,  in  the  naiue  of  the  public 
morals,  the  abrogation  of  their  fatal  celibacy.  John  of 
Lubeck  is  described  as  a  fnan  of  wit,  indulgin^^  in  jests  on 
every  occasion.  But  nothing  could  be  more  fearfully 
serious  than  the  representation  on  this  subjecti  which  John 
was  to  lay  separately  before  each  deputation,  and  urge  in 
the  strongest  manner.  After  centuries  of  strife,  after  all 
the  laws  of  Hildebrand  and  his  successors,  the  whole  clergy 
are  declared  to  be  living  with  concubines,  in  adultery,  or 
worse.  They  were  hated  by  the  whole  laity  as  violating 
their  marriage-beds  ;  confession  was  become  odious.  There 
was  strong  fear  lest  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  should  be 
alienated  to  their  legitimate  children ;  even  were  it  so, 
better  the  loss  of  wealth  than  of  chastity.   The  Greek 

k  <*  Ne  qiud  wiramm  enm  dork  de-  eosnition  mn  no  donbt  iaftiaaced  hj 

ceruerent.  —  ^neas  Sylv.  p.  54.  the  insnm  ction  at  rome.    See  on. 

"*  *'  Dccemimus  «*t  declnnimu?;  ...  ■  Tic  whs  at  T^asU*,  almost  withont 

CoDciiium  Basiiieasc  a  tciuiiuri.'  piic-  iutt;rruptioD,  Irum  Oct.  11,  14^'},  to 

diets  itHshoatioiiit  wttm  le^tim^  conti-  April  12,  1484. 
mmtom  fiuMa  «t  Mae."  The  fuU  fe- 
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Church  admitted  marriage.  1  he  priests  ot  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  married.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Council  were  fitYOurable  to  the  change,""  except  only  some 
of  the  old|  whose  days  of  marriage  had  gone  by,  and  the 
Monks,  jealous  lest  the  secular  Clergy  should  have  privi- 
leges denied  to  themselves.  Yit  one,  a  Cardinal,  declared 
in  the  spirit,  almost  in  the  words,  of  old  Paplnuitius  at 
Nicea,  that  though  hiniseli"  aged,  he  tanirstl}  dt  sired  that 
wives  should  be  restored  to  the  Priesthood.^  The  question, 
as  unsuited  to  the  time,  was  eluded,  postponed,  dropped.'^ 
The  Council  of  Basle  had  thus  obtained  an  unlimited 
recognition  of  its  authority,  but  the  Fatbeis  of  that 
Council  could  not  but  know  that  it  was  an  extorted  recog- 
nition, and  that  from  a  most  reluctant  Pope.  For  the 
Council  of  Basle  stood  in  very  different  relation  to  the 
Pope  from  those  of  Pisa  or  of  Constance.  Pisa  was 
a  Council  of  Cardinals,  driven  into  revolt  by  the  tergiver- 
sations of  the  two  rival  Pontiffs ;  the  Italians  by  the 
abominable  cruelties  of  Urban  YI.  As  Cardinals,  these 
Prelates  assumed  at  least  the  lead  in  the  Council ;  declared 
their  ri^lit  to  depose  the  two  contesting  Popes,  and  to  fill 
the  vacancy  by  a  creation  of  their  own.  At  Constance  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  sat  as  arhiters  l)etween  three  con- 
tending Ponti&,  oue  oi  whom,  a  despised  and  almost  tbr- 

"     Ke?;  crnt  onnipluriinii  MMe|»ta,  Sed  If  the  clergyman  ha<l  not  a  "  focaria," 

tempori  uoq  couveuire."  he  paid  double  procurations  ('*  at  j^ra- 

'  The  Cardinal  of  St»  Petei*  si^d :  vancator  patemarum  traditionum,  Lpis- 

"  QoamTia  tenio  ^vor,  aeque  mentem  cojpo  yisitante  proinde  procnrationes  do- 

habeo  ad  conjugiuin :  sanctum  tamen  plices  ministrabat">.    The -wives  (?)  of 

arbitror,  uxores  restitui  sacerdotibus :  the  clergy  in  Ireland  took  rank  :  "  Ae 


quia  non  «st  omnibns  gralla  Dd  eon-  etiam  presbyterorum  taudm  9en  uxont 

cessa,  ut  legi  Inmbonun  resistant  ut  de  ineisdempartibus.statnetgradaineccle- 
Paulo  legimus."  There  is  a  vcr}-  rn-  sin.  in  meiisis,  eundo,  sedendo,  et  sfando, 
rious  passage  on  this  iiubject  lu  tiie  Cffiteris  duiniuabus  etiam  mUitfju-Uma  pro* 
Nemus  Unionis  of  Thvodorie  Ik  Niem  ponimtiar.**  The  same  marriage  or 
(Tr.  vi.  c.  35")  about  the  clergy  nf  Nf)r-  conrn^irnp^c,  with  the  advancement  of 
way  and  Ireland.  The  Norwe^ans,  the  children  (ex  tkdo  complexa  nati) 
botn  lay  and  clergy,  were  gmt  dnnken  to  benefices,  prevailed  in  Germany, 
of  ale,  and  would  drink  against  ^h  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  must  be  re- 
other  till  neither  could  stand.  But  in  membered  that  this  is  from  Tlieodoric 
both  countries  bishops  and  priests  pub-  h  Niem.  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  un- 
liely  kept  tkoir  oononbinet :  and  when  8iisit«n1ile  evidenoe  on  tbki  f«|nilaiiF« 
the  bishops  went  on  their  visitations,  subject  from  records  of  Visitations, 
the  clerfTV  insisted  that  they  shouhl  "  Vicit  tamen  sententia  inonnu  qui 
take  their  own  "amasifie"  with  them,  hoc  tempore  t&uium  opus  a^gredieudum 
leit  they  duHlld  be  tempted  by  the  negavere."  See  the  whole  very  eviopt 
•Qperior  betnty  of  tbote  or  the  clergy.  pa«Mige  in  iBneas  ^ylvina.  Pet,  p.  5S. 
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gotten  exile,  bad  with  diiiiculty  tbund  reiuge  in  bis  native 
land  of  Venice ;  one  was  shut  up  in  a  fortress  in  Spain  ; 
one  had  raahly  delivered  himself  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  crimes  of  his  former  life,  into  their  hands.   He  had 

tried,  but  in  vain,  to  break  his  bonds ;  he  was  abandoned 
by  all  Christendom.  No  sooner  was  there  a  Pope,  Mar- 
tin v.,  than  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  Council  and  by 
the  whole  West.  He  resumed  at  once  the  full  supremacy 
over  the  Church.  But  the  Council  of  Basle,  if  summoned 
by  a  Pope,  and  duly  oonyened  according  to  the  decrees 
m  former  Councils^  sat  on  one  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pope  on  the  other;  neither  had  any  force  to  compel  sob* 
mission  to  its  decrees.  Eugenius  Iy .  had  so  far  been  in 
uncontested  ptjssession  ot  Home  and  of  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter;  if  embroiled  in  Italian  politics,  with  no  apprehen- 
sion that  either  the  Italian  potentates  or  the  Italian  clergy, 
still  less  that  any  formidable  majority  among  the  CardinafB^ 
would  take  the  part  of  the  Council  against  the  Pope. 

A  sudden  msurrection  had  compelled  Eugenius  to  fly 
in  a  mean  disguise  ftom  Bome.    The  Bomans 
had  thrown  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  of  Venice, 
into  prison,  chosen  a  Senate,  installed  magistrates.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  Basle  to  arraign  Eugenius ;   "  they 
had  cast  out  the  proud  Tarquin."    Home,  in  their  lan- 
guage, was  a  city  of  Bruti,  Scaevolsp,  Uoratii,  Catones*' 
The  Pope  was  received  in  Oiulfic  Florence.    The  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  John  Vitelleschi,  a  ferocious  and  able 
Condottier  (he  had  already  hanged  the  iamous  Antonio  of 
Pisa  for  violating  the  Papal  territory),  appeared 
with  his  terrible  troops  under  the  walls  ol  lionie. 
Not  a  Brutus  nor  a  Cato  would  lay  tlown  his  life.  The 
people  submitted  ignominiously  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance.   But  the  Pope,  as  a  punishment  for  their  Aprii  it, 
onruliness,  or  in  mistrust,  now  honoured  Bologna 
as  his  residence.*   Behind  ike  strong  walls  of  Bologna, 
secure  in  the  succour  of  Venice  and  of  Florence,  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  ut  the  intrigue  or  violence  of  his  deadly 
enemy,  Philippo  Visconti  of  Milan ;  and  he  might  watch 

*  This  nay  be  the  dawe  irony  of  *  Mnntori,  sab  mi.  14SS.  Till  tbii 
jBne&i  SjrlviiiB,  p.  61.  time  he  had  remained  In  Florence. 
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with  serene  composure  the  proceedings  at  Basle^  ready 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  advantage  or  of  revenge. 
The  Council  of  Basle,  on  the  other  hand,  might  as  yet 

?ursue  its  deliberations  in  dignified  security,  but  no  more, 
'here  was  no  great  monarch  to  espouse  their  cause  or 
give  weiorht  to  their  decrees.  The  Emperor  Si^ismund  s 
final  act  ot  imposing  power  was  his  appearance  in  the 
Council.  The  two  last  years  of  his  reign  were  more  than 
inglorious,  ignominious.  He  was  succeeded  for  two  dis- 
turbed years  by  his  sou  Albert    Frederic         the  new 

Fob.  luo.  E"*P®'^'''  elected  on  the  death  of  Albert;  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  treacherous  guidance  of 
xl'^iieas  Sylvius  Piccolomiiii,  at  first  the  bold  asserter  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom  in  the  Council,  then  skilfully  pre- 
paring his  own  way,  first  to  Bishoprics,  Cardiualates, 
finally  to  the  Popedom,  by  calming  down  Germany  to  an 
undignified  neutrality.  Charles  VII.  governed  hardly 
half  of  France.  The  King  of  England  for  the  time  ruled  in 
Paris,  and  that  king  was  the  feeble,  devout  Henry  YI. 
The  only  sovereign  who  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in 
the  proceeding's  of  the  Council  was  Alfonso  of  Castile>  in 
virtue  of  his  Sicilian  or  Neapolitan  comiexioiiP. 

Thus,  then,  the  Pope  and  Council  sat  at  first  in  dis* 
guisedi  before  long  in  open,  oppugnancy,  but  their  hos- 
tility was  confined  to  Declarations  and  Acts  which 
neitner  could  maintain  but  by  words.  Each  asserted  his 
prerogative  to  the  utmost ;  the  Council  its  own  supre- 
macy over  all  Christendom,  including  the  Pope  —  its 
fuiictiuu  was  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its 
members  ;  the  Pope  avi  i  r( d  that  the  Council  sat  only  by 
his  permission,  derived  Irom  him  its  limited  authority, 
was  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  treason  by  any  invasion  of  the 
all-comprehending  Papal  supremacy. 

If  the  Council  of  Basle  was  wanting  in  the  presence  or 
the  support  of  the  great  royal  powers,  as  an  Ecelesias- 

tical  Senate  it  was  august  enouiih.  Though  the  must 
learned  Fathers  of  ( 'onstance  had  passed  away — D'Ailly, 
Cxerson,  Zabarella,  fiic  (  aT'dinal  of  St.  Mark,  PTallam — it 
boasted  representatives  of  the  Chur^i  Irom  almost  every 
quarter  of  Christendom.   Among  these  was  the  Cardinal 
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Louis,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  the  President  after  the  seces- 
sion  of  the  Cardinal  Julian  Giesarini  to  Ferrara.  His 
lofty  independence  and  resistance  to  the  Papal  See  did 

not  prevent  his  subsequent  canonisation/  Among  the 
Prelates  from  Spain  was  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo. 
From  Frai)oe  came  Thomas  de  Corcelles ;  from  Deventer 
in  Holland,  Nicolas  de  Cusa,  whose  fame  stood  almost  the 
highest  among  the  theologians  of  the  day,  Nicolas  de 
Gusa,  a  conscientious  zealot  for  the  reform  of  the  Clergy, 
was  afterwards  decoyed  from  the  Council  by  the  adroit 
flattery  of  Pope  Eugenius.  *'His  peerless  learning  was 
absolutely  necess<iry  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  the 
Greek  Church,  now  returninpc  into  the  bosom  of  Rome." 
He  wt  iit  to  Florence;  and  once  within  the  n!as::ic  circle, 
he  left  not  the  Papal  Court  dunug  the  sittings  of  the 
Council."  Last  and  most  important  was  JEneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini)  an  Italian,  the  most  elegant  writer  of  Latin, 
the  historian  of  the  Council—at  one  time  its  ruling  autho- 
rity, at  another  its  most  dangerous,  because  secret,  foe. 

The  Council  of  Basle  stood  firm  on  the  unshaken 
ground  of  the  established  theology  ;  not  a  whisper  of  sus- 
picion attainted  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  its  Fathers. 
The  concessions  to  the  Bohemian  insurgents  were 
avowedly  extorted  in  order  to  save  Germany  from  their 
inroads.  It  was  a  far-sighted  nolicy,  a  policy  conducted 
by  the  Fathers  of  Basle  (especially  the  President,  Cardinal 
Gflesarini)  with  dignity  and  moderation  which  might  com- 
mand the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Christendom.  Ac- 
cording to  the  r()in])aet  of  Esrer  the  ambassadors 
of  Boheinici  a])])i'ar{:(l  nt  Basle.  The  theological 
questions  arising  out  of  the  four  Articles  of  Prague  were 
discussed  on  the  whole  with  singular  sedatenessi  and  with 
an  earnest^  almost  an  affectionate  desire  for  union.  On 
the  side  of  the  Bohemians  stood  Bokyfana,  now  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  Utraquiste;  Peter  Payne,  the 
Eugiishuian  j  the  Priest-warrior  Procupius,  an  ready  in 


*  .'Ivrten*?  Sylvins  flescribes  Lonis  m  "  T  have  read  a  prolix  and  laborioat 

liomo  muitarum  parubolanun,  libe-  life  of  Nicolas  of  Cusa  by  G.  i^.  Dax» 

ralitate  uuignia,  sed  odio  erga  Euffenium  Regembni^  1 847. 

TetMi  et  novo  iwicqndiMiinnt/'-^lr.  67. 
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theological  dispute  as  in  battle ;  on  the  other  the  most 
learned  theologiaos  of  France,  Germany,  some  of  Italy. 
Julian  Gnarini  presided  with  gentle  dignity.  The  occa- 
sional oatburstB  or  irresistible  scorn  and  oppugnancy  were  re- 
pressed by  common  consent/  The  concession  of  Connnunion 
m  both  kinds  seemed  determined,  at  least  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.   Thv  other  Articles  were  (.luded  or  eoniproniised. 

But  these  concessions,  and  the  long-protracted  nego- 
tiations which  ensued,  were  fatal  to  the  unityi  and  so 
to  the  strength  of  Bohemia.  Dissensions  arose:  they 
could  not  but  arise.  The  eoncessions  were  ambigUQUs» 
variously  interpreted,  recdved  with  eagerness,  rejected 
with  passion.  The  dragon's  teeth  were  sown,  the  armed 
men  sprang  up.  Nobles  and  Tkirghers,  Utraquist^  aitd 
Taborites,  were  in  open,  deadly  ieud,  or  in  secret  oounter- 
working  hostility.  The  war,  never  entirely  dis- 
"  continued,  broke  out  again.  The  disastrous  battle 
of  Lepan  broke  for  ever  the  spell  of  Bohemian  invinci* 
bility.  Procopius  the  Ghreat  fell  in  the  field ;  wilh  Pro* 
copius  fell  the  military  glory,  the  religious  inllesibility  of 
Bohemia.  After  some  tinie  Sigismund  (he  still 
lived)  ascended  the  throne;  he  was  received  in 
Prague.  Roky9ana  was  permitted  to  accept  the  barren 
dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Prague.  The  able  Philip,  Bishop 
of  CoutanceSy  then  Legate  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  exer- 
cised the  veal  ecclesiastical  authority.  On  Si^smundls 
death,  the  crown  of  Bdiemia  was  me  object  of  a  fierce 
contest  between  his  son,  the  Austrian  Albert,  and  Casimir 
of  Poland.  Bnt  it  was  a  strife  of  Sclavonian  and  German. 
The  religious  interest,  the  religious  passions,  were  well- 
nigh  burnt  out.  Tabor,  Sion,  were  besieged  and  fell. 
The  great  Sclavonian  lieibrmation  was  at  an  end ;  it  lived 
only  in  its  impulses,  its  glcnious  reminiscences,  its  opinions, 
Ihe  clang  of  its  debates,  which  still  rang  in  Ihe  European 
mind;  hereafter  disembarrassed  of  some  of  its  wilder 
tenets,  to  wake  to  final  victory  in  the  more  sober,  stedfast, 
reflective  Teutonic  mind.  The  Council  of  Basle  had  per- 
haps averted  doctrinal  reformation  for  above  a  cejitnry. 
The  ostensible  and  paramount  purpose  of  the  Council  of 

'  Phladir,  UL  8»  oh.  ii. 
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Basle  was  the  Reform  of  the  Clergy.  From  all  quarters 
the  solemn  admonitions,  the  grave  expostulations  of  the 
more  devout  and  rigid,  the  bitter  satire  of  the  wits  of  the 
day,  the  denunciations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Clergy  bad 
been  deepening  since  the  Council  of  Constance  bad  eluded 
this  perilous  question.  Still  there  was  no  thought  of  a  re* 
ligious  revolution  ;  a  revolution,  in  modern  phrase  strictly 
conservative,  was  its  utmost  thought.  Its  highest  aim  was 
to  reduce  the  ar])!trary  autocracy  of  the  Pope  to  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  in  order  to  strengthen  not  to  overthrow 
that  monarchy.  The  Pope  was  to  take  a  solemn  oath  on 
his  inauguration  to  respect  certain  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Church :  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  to  be  restricted 
to  a  certain  number,  but  they  were  to  be  the  standing 
Couiicil,  ia  some  degree  an  authoritative  Council,  to  tht; 
Pope;  the  Senate  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
against  the  concubinage  ot  tlie  Clergy  the  Council  were 
now  as  rigid  as  Gregory  or  Innocent.  I'or  the  first  con- 
viction the  offender  incurred  deprivation  of  all  emoluments 
for  three  months ;  for  obstinate  disobedience,  degradation. 

Yet  the  reform  of  the  hierarchy  must  b^;in  with  the 
Head.  The  immoderate  taxation  of  the  Roman  Court ; 
the  Ainiates  and  other  charges;  the  usurpations  of  the 
Popes  as  to  the  promotions  to  the  richer  benefices,  lay  at 
the  root  of  many  ot  the  abuses.  The  axe  must  strike  boldly 
and  relentlessly  at  the  heart  of  the  evil.  Here  began  the 
open,  obstinat^  irreconcileable  collision.  The  Council  on 
these  points  would  not  yield,  the  Pope  would  not  for  a 
moment  rehz  his  grasp.  Against  each  usuipation,  as  he 
declared  it,  on  the  inextinguishable  rights  of  the  successors 
ui  St.  Peter,  so  soon  as  the  decree  reached  him  he  pro- 
tested with  the  most  uncompromising  haughtiness.  Papal 
power  had  never  been  advanced  in  more  undisguised  or 
peremptory  language.  In  the  Pope  was  the  absolute  right 
of  conierring  all  benefices;  from  him  emanated  all  spiritual 
power:  he  was  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,  the  sole  fountain, 
the  arbiter,  the  dispenser,  the  distributer  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  So  was  war  fully  declared  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Council ;  their  utterly  irreconcileable  pretensions 
had  come  ii^to  direct  eonfiict.  The  Council  would  limit 
the  Pope  i  the  Pope  would  endure  no  limitation. 
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OOUNCIL  OF  FERBABA.  THE  GBEEKS. 

The  Pope  had  appealed  to  Christendom  on  his  original  in- 
herent irresponsible  autocracy,  ev(  ii  bel()re  the  affair  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Greek  Church  becoming  more  urgent 
gave  him  a  special  pretext  for  convoking  the  Council  to 
some  cit7  of  Italy.  This  act  was  in  truth  the  dissolution 
of  the  Council  of  Basle.  For  the  Teutonic  Council  of 
Basle  with  all  its  aspirations  after  freedom,  the  substitution 
of  an  Italian  Council,  if  not  servilely  submissive,  in  iuter- 
ests  and  views  closely  bound  up  with  the  Pope,  had  been 
from  the  first  the  declared  policy  of  Eugi  uius  IV.  And 
now  the  union  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  so 
long  delayed,  so  often  interrupted,  might  seem  an  inevitable 
necessity ;  it  was  imminent,  immediate,  at  the  will  and  die 
command  of  the  West,  which  might  dictate  its  own  terms. 
The  Emperor,  and  even  the  Patriarch  of  Constantmople 
seemed  driven,  in  their  dcathpang  of  terror  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victorious  Turks,  to  accept  the  aid  of  the 
West  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice.  The  Emperor  John 
Pakeologus  was  hardly  master  of  more  than  the  Imperial 
city.  Constantinople  was  nearly  the  whole  Byzantine 
Empire. 

]Nothing,  however,  shows  more  clearly  that  die  Council 
^Mo^iteuoB  and  the  Pope  divided  the  allegiance  of  Christen- 

Empire,  dom  than  that  ambassadors  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  ap})(  ared  in  Basle  as  well  as  in  Home.  Negotia- 
tions were  coiidueted  between  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch 
as  well  with  the  Council  as  with  the  Pope.*   Xi^ates  from 

'  Syropiilus  (p.  17),  the  Creek,  de-  um)  fiax'.ff-n       rn  rwrr;> ~  mtm-wmij 

scribes  the  Council  as  assembled  to  r«i  Urnvrm,  ««j       ju^rnf  am'w.   Of  the 

remedy  the  monstroiis  erilt  which  hmd  three  tmlwmadofi  to  Basle,  tiro  were 

grown  up  in  the  West,  ajid  for  the  Dom otrius,  the  great  Strttopedarch,  and 

limitation  of  the  Pope  '^  power,  nnd  that  Isidore,    aftenrards    Metropolitan  of 

of  his  court :       'hf^$ii)9u  r^r  a^rtrmi  rut  Kubsia.    See  the  account  of  their  re- 
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the  Council  as  from  the  Pope  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Oontracts  were  €«itered  into  for  galleys,  if  not 

hired,  promised  both  by  Pope  and  Council  to  con-  imaoSSSl 

vey  the  Byzantine  and  his  Clergy  tu  the  West.  The 
crafty  Greeks  seemed  dis}x>sed  to  bargain  with  the  highest 
bidder,  and  with  him  who  could  give  best  security.  The 
difficulties  and  advantages  seemed  singularly  balanced.  The 
Pope  might  admit  the  £astems  to  unity,  but  Transalpine 
Christendom  alone  could  pay  the  price  of  their  laudable 
apostasy.  Eftctive  aid  could  be  expected  not  from  Italy, 
but  from  the  Empen^  (Sigismund  was  still  on  the  throne) 
and  from  a  cnisade  of  all  Europe.  If*  the  Greeks  were 
unwilling  to  appear  at  Basle,  the  (^ouncil  would  couseut 
to  adjruirn  for  this  purpose  to  Avignon.  And  Avignon, 
it  was  thoi^ht,  would  purchase  the  high  honour  of  becom- 
ing the  seat  of  the  Council  for  this  glorious  object,  at  the 
price  of  70,000  pieees  of  gold  for  the  convoy  of  die  Em- 
peror and  his  retrnue*  Avignon  declined,  or  at  least  was 
not  prompt  in  the  acceptance  of  these  terms. 

Tlic  l*opc  during  the  preceding  year  liad  offered  the 
choice  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy — Bologna,  Ancona,  Ra- 
venna, Florence,  Pisa,  Mantua,  even  liouie.  He  now  in- 
sisted on  the  alternative  of  Florence  or  of  Udine  in  the 
Friulian  province  of  his  native  Venice^  Florence,  his  faith- 
fiil  ally,  would  open  her  own  gates,  Venice  would  admit 
a  Council  into  her  territory,  not  within  her  lagunes.  If 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  the 
tardy  and  compulsory  sahmissioji  of  Constantinople  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  had  been  the  one  paramount^  transcendant 
duty  of  Christendom  :  if  it  was  to  swallow  up  and  super- 
sede all  the  long  agitated  questions  of  the  reform  in  the 
hierarchy,  the  reinstatement  of  the  sacerdotal  Order  not 
only  in  its  power  but  in  its  commanding  holiness,  the  Pope 
might  urge  strong  reasons  for  the  tiansplantation  of  the 
Council  to  Italy.  The  Greeks  might  well  be  alarmed  at 
the  unnecessary  difficulties  of  a  journey  over  the  snowy 
Alps,  the  perils  of  wild  roads,  of  robber  chietlains.  The 
Pope  felt  his  strength  in  resting  the  dispute  on  that  issue 
alone.  At  all  events  it  might  create  a  schism  at  Basle* 
The  Transalpine  party  still  adhered  to  Avignon,  or  some 
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city  of  France.  But  if  the  Greeks  also  were  to  be  eoD> 
sidered,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  tiie  superior  conTenience 

oflUily.'* 

The  Papal  Legate,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento,  ap- 
peared  at  BrsIo  to  pro|)()si'  the  removal  of  the 
'  Council  ibr  this  great  end  to  Florence  or  to  Udiiie, 
The  President  of  the  Council  was  still  the  Cardinal  Julian 
Csesarini.  Up  to  this  time  C^arini  had  stood  lirm  and 
unshaken  on  tne  rights  of  the  Council^  but  now  with  other 
Italian  Prelates  inclined  towards  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
But  the  large  number  of  the  Transalpine  Clergy,  especially 
of  the  lower  clerpry,  knew  that  once  evoked  to  Italy  the 
Council,  as  an  iiid*  pt  iident  assembly,  was  at  an  end.  The 
debate  was  long  and  turbulent  They  came  to  the  vote. 
Above  two-thirds  of  the  Council  rejected  the  prorogation 
to^Florence  or  Udine.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  still  opposed 
to  the  Pope  in  Italian  politics,  on  his  part  desurous  of 
having  the  Council  in  his  dominions,  oftred  a  diird  alters 
native,  tliu  city  of  Pavia.  ^neas  Sylvius,  in  an  eloquent 
speech  of  two  hours  (it  was  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  ^neas  ere  he  passed  from  the  interests  of  the  Council 
to  that  of  the  Pope)  urged  this  middle  course.  He 
wrought  on  the  ambassadors  of  Castile^  but  the  Council 
was  obdurate ;  it  would  not  pass  the  Alps.  Thcdecree  of 
die  majority  was  publicly  read,  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 
confirmed  wiA  the  seal  of  the  CounciL  To  the  indignation 
of  most,  a  Bishop  arose  and  published  aloud  the  decree  of 
the  iiiiiiority  as  that  of  the  Council.®  Nor  was  this  all;  at 
night  the  Bull  of  the  Council  was  stolen  from  its  box,  the 
silken  thread  which  attached  the  seal  had  been  cut,  the 
seal  appended  to  the  substituted  decree  of  the  Papal  party. 
The  fiaud  was  openly  charged,  it  was  believed  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  Legate,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento. 
His  officer  was  treated  with  contumely,  even  with  personal 
violence.  The  Archbishop  with  inconceivable  effrontery 
avowed  and  gloried  iu  the  crime.  He  had  advised,  ordered, 

^  On  GM  occftsion  the  Patriaroh  nid  «^5v  hc*^'  —  Syropnlns,  p.  22.  The 

irith  simplicity  thtt  lie  bad  no  inoli-  magniloquent  Latin  trambltor  amkci 

nation  to  be  food  for  fishes :  iut  Tt  el/m  the  fishes  whales. 

iL^t»9  «^i»iTt  ftilifftat  tftmitrtVi  f*nir«'ri  ««/  ^  iEneas  Sylviufi,  p.  73.    L'K&fiuiiy  i. 
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aided  iu  the  theft.  He  had  done  it,  and  would  do  it  were 
it  to  do  again.  Must  he  not  obey  the  Apostolic  See  rather 
than  a  rabble  ?^  He  fled  from  the  city  (he  was 
threatened  with  impriscmment)  under  an  armed 
escort  The  Emperor  heard  of  this  unworthy  artifice  ;  he 
declared  that  the  crime  should  not  pass  unpunished. 
Europe  rang  with  the  g'uilt  of  the  Legate. 

Eugenius  loudly  protested  against  this  insolent  impeach- 
ment of  his  Legate.  He  denounced  the  violence  threatened 
against  his  sacred  person,  the  rude  usage  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's officer:  he  afterwards  rewarded  the  Archbishop 
with  the  Gardinalate.  His  protest  and  denunciations  were 
heard  with  incredulity  or  indiflPerence  at  Basle. 

The  Pope  was  more  successful  in  his  dealings  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Assembly,  lie  urged,  was  but  a  small 
knot  ot  unruly  spirits,  usurping  the  name  of  a  Council ; 
tfieir  sole  object  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
the  Pope  who  alone  had  the  right  to  sammon  a  Council 
and  control  dieir  proceedings.  He  warned  the  Byzantines 
against  trusting  to  their  promises ;  they  had  no  money  to 
transport  the  (i reeks  to  the  West,  none  for  ulterior  pur- 
poses. Venice  had  already  prepared  her  j^alle)  s  iur  the 
convoy  of  the  Emperor.  Of  Venice  tlu  Greeks  well  knew 
the  power  and  the  wealth.  Yet  the  crafty  Greeks  might 
well  smile  at  the  zeal  of  the  Pope  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  made  him  hold  up  their  reconciliation  as  the 
one  great  object  of  Christendom,  while  in  the  West  the 
unity  was  thus  broken  by  the  feud  of  Pope  and  Council. 

That  lend  was  growing  mure  violent  aikd  irreconcileable. 
The  Council  issued  their  rnonition  to  the  Pope  juiy 
and  to  the  Cardinals  to  appear  before  them  at 
Basle  within  sixty  days,  and  answer  for  their  acts.  They 
annulled  his  creation  of  Cardinals.    At  the  expi-  ^^^^ 
ration  of  the  sixty  days  diey  solemnly  declared  ^' 
the  Pope  contumacious*   He  had  promulgated  his  Bull  for 

•*  **  TaTentinus  alti  coniis  vir,  intre-  obnoxius  sum.     Vonim  epo  decretam 

pidus,  audax.    Quid  vos.  iuqutt,  tatu-  plumbavi,  vos  adulteniium.     Vi  noe 

opere  factum  Titiilieratiflr   Rectum  est  impediiatli  plimlMire :  cur  arte  non  vin- 

et  !anrk  tlignum,  <|nod  reprehenditur.  d'ual  imns,  quod  nobis  vi  rapitur?  nolo 

Suasi  ego  rem,  fieri  mandavi,  operam  ui^gare  quod  feci  et  recte  feci." — Ma^ 

'  Aedl,  et  nisi  feeissem,  bodie  facerem.  Sylvius,  p.  74. 
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the  Council  of  Ferrara.    That  Bull  they  declared  void 
and  of  none  effect.    After  some  delay  they  proceeded  to 
Jan.  itft.       suspension  of  the  Pope.   Other  resolutions 
passed,  limiting  appeals  to  the  Boman  See, 

abolishing  txpcctatives,  gradu.illy  uuioiding  and  expaadiug 
their  views  oi  Church  Reformatitm. 

The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  a?  ?t  yvns 
understood  m  the  West  by  the  Pope  and  the  high  PapaiistS} 
the  unqualified  subjection  of  the  East  to  the  succes- 
sor of  St  Peter,  by  the  Council  the  subjection  to  the 
Western  Church  represented  at  Basle,  seemed  to  acquire 
more  paramount  importance  from  the  eager  and  emulous 
exertions  of  the  Council  and  the  Pope  to  secure  each  to 
Th^^pror  itself  tiie  Imperial  proselyte.  The  Euiptror, 
i^u*.  John  VL  Palseologus,  might  at  first  appear  to  l>a- 
lanoe  with  lo%  indifference  their  conflicting  claims;  to  weigh 
the  amount  and  the  certainty  of  their  offers,  inirhich  they 
vied  against  each  other ;  and  to  debate  which  would  be  the 
.  most  serviceable  ally  against  the  terrible  Ottoman,  and 
therefore  best  reward  the  sacrifice  of  the  religious  freedom 
of  the  East.  Those  were  not  wanting  who  advised  him  tt) 
dismiss  the  ambassadors  of  both,  and  declare,  "when  you 
have  settled  your  own  quarrels*  it  will  be  time  for  us  to 
discuss  the  terras  of  union."  Friar  John,  the  Legate  of  the 
Council^  as  he  began  to  despair  of  conducting  the  Emperor 
to  Basle,  would  at  all  hazards  keep  him  away  firom  Italy, 
He  urg^  this  dignified  course;  the  more  important 
adviser,  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  gave  the  same  counsel.' 
But  the  Byzantine  was  now  resolutely,  as  far  as  a  mind  so 
feeble  was  capable  of  resolution,  determined  on  his  journey 
to  the  West  He  could  not  hope  to  hold  a  Council  in  Con* 
stantinople,  in  which  the  West  would  be  but  partially  repre- 
sented, if  it  condescended  to  be  representea ;  or  in  which 
his  own  Church,  dominant  in  numbers,  if  required  to  make 
the  slightest  concession,  would  render  obedience.  His  fears 
and  his  vanity  liad  wrought  him  to  desperate  courage.  He 
could  not  but  know  that  the  Turks  were  still  closing  round 

*  LaoDiciisChalcondylas.  By  a  great  the  rival  Pontift.'—I'vi.  p»  987.  Edit 

anachronism  he  antedates  the  election  of  Bonn, 
the  Antipope  Felix  by  the  Council  at      '  Sjropulus,  p.  57. 
BMle»  and  makes  it  a  contest  betircen 
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his  narrowing  empire^  though  there  wag  for  the  moment 
some  delay  or  suspense  in  their  movements.  Amurath  had 
hardly  consented  to  a  hollow  and  treacherous  delay,'  and 
who  could  know  when  they  might  be  under  the  walls 

of  Constantinople?  Yet  had  he  stran^re  notions  of  his 
own  grandeur.  The  West  would  lay  itbclf  at  his  feet; 
he  might  be  chosen  the  successor  of  Sij^nsmund,  and 
reunite  the  great  Christian  commonwealth  under  one 
sovereign,* 

^  But  he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  heads  of 
his  Church  to  embark  on  a  perilous  voyage  to  a  distant 
and  foreign  Council,  where  their  few  voices  might  be  over- 
borne by  multitudes.  Joseph  the  Patriarch  was  old, 
infirm,  of  feeble  character :  he  yielded  with  nTiirrac  ions 
reluctance,''  but  scruj)led  not  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
his  more  prudent  and  tar-sighted  clergy*  They  too  found 
consolation  to  their  vanity,  food  for  their  ambition.  "The 
barbarous  and  ignorant  West  would  bow  before  the  learning 
and  profound  theology  of  the  successors  of  Basil,  the 
Gregories,  and  Chrysostom."  Nor  were  they  without 
some  vague  notions  of  the  ])r()(ligal  and  overflowing  wealth 
of  the  West :  they  would  return  having  achieved  a  victory 
by  their  irresistible  arguments,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
money  enough  to  pay  their  debts«°*  If  the  Latins  should 
stand  aloof  in  sullen  obstina^,  they  would  return  with  the 

Eride  of  having  irradiated  Italy  with  the  truth,  and  of 
aving  maintained  in  the  face  of  Borne  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  at  the  worst,  they  could  but  die  as  glorious  martyrs 
for  that  truth."  The  Patriarch  laboured  under  still  more 
extravagant  illusions.  '*  When  the  Eastern  Emperor 
should  behold  the  pomp  of  the  Pope,  the  lowly  deference 
paid  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  by  the  great  potentates 
of  the  West,  he  would  take  lessons  of  humility,  and  no 
longer  mistake  the  relative  dignity  of  the  spuitual  and 


«  The  treaty  in  PhraiM,  118. 

*  Syropuius,  p.  36. 

^  See  his  speech  (Sjrropulas,  p.  16)  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Marti u,  in  ^vl^u■h  li<; 
predicts  the  inevitable  humiliatiou  from 
attending  a  Cooneil  in  Italy,  at  the 
eqieiwe  of  the  Wdtaroi.    Ip  ym 


Ml)  fuHuMmtf  llMIMf  )i  »lif«W. 

"  Syropuius,  p.  fi^,  n.  K«3  iviXivr*- 
•  SyropuloSy  ibid. 
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temporal  Sovereign.''  These  strange  and  chimerical  hopes 
blinded  some  at  least  to  the  danger  of  their  acts,  and  even 
mitigated  for  a  time  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of  die 

Latins ;  for  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  still  left 
its  deep  indelible  aniniosity  in  the  lieartis  oi"  the  Greek 
Churchmen.  They  had  been  thrust  from  their  Sees ;  Latin 
Bishops  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  had  been  ibrced  upoa 
their  nocks ;  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  revenues,  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  oontempt  On  the  reconouest  of 
Constantinople)  the  Cantacuzenes  and  Palaeologi  nad  re- 
sumed the  rail  temporal  sovereignty,  but  the  Church  had 
recovered  only  a  portion  of  its  influence,  wealth,  and  power. 
Even  in  Constantinople,  still  more  in  many  cities  of  the 
Empire,  the  Latin  liishops  still  claimed  a  co-ordinate 
authority,  refused  to  be  deposed,  and,  where  the  1?  ranks 
were  in  force,  maintained  their  thrones.  There  were  at 
least  titular  Latin  Bishops  of  most  of  the  great  Eastern 
Sees. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  determined  to  accept 

Eiuptror  thc  iuvltatiou  of  the  Pope,  and  to  reject  that  of 
aoMputi^  the  Council.  Vairne  and  terrible  notions  of  the 
'  ^^'^  danger  of  surmounting  the  Alj)s,  or  of  tin  iiiti  r- 
minable  voyage  to  Marseilles,  if  Avignon  should  be  the 
seat  of  the  Coundl  \  the  more  doubtful,  less  profuse  pro- 
mises of  mcmj  for  the  voyage  from  the  Council;  the 
greater  dexterity  and  address  of  the  Papal  Legate,  wrought 
powerfully  on  fheir  minds.  The  fiital  and  insulting  de- 
claration of  the  Council— "  They  had  subdued  the  new 
heresy  of  the  Bohemians,  they  should  easily  subdue  the  old 
bert  RV  of  the  Greeks  — had  been  industriously  reported, 
and  could  not  be  ibrgiven.  More  politic  Rome  made  no 
such  mistake :  her  haughtiness  could  wait  its  time,  could 
reserve  itself  in  bland  courteousness  till  the  adversary  was 
in  her  power,  at  her  feet. 

Eight  Papal  galleys,  furnished  in  Venice  and  in  Crete, 

BivaiflMts  ^'^^^^^^  ^^^^  harbour  of  Constat niinople.  They 
had  not  long  arrived  when  it  was  heard  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Council  was  drawing  near.   The  Council  had 

*  SyropuluSt  p.  92,     Km  )m»  r$u  vrivm    Ximt.—  ».  r.  X. 
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at  length  prevailed  on  the  city  of*  Avignon  to  furnish  the 
necessary  funds  ;  the  ships  had  been  hired  and  uiaiined  at 
Marseilles.  The  Roman  Admiral,  the  Pope's  nephew 
Condolmieri,  produced  his  commission  to  hum,  sink,  or 
destroy  the  hostile  fleet  He  gave  orders  to  his  squadron 
to  set  sail  and  encounter  the  insolent  enemy It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  Emperor  prevented  a  battle  \^ 
tweeu  the  fleets  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Council :  an  edify- 
ing proot  to  the  Turks,  uho  ueeupiecl  y:\rt  of  the  shores,  of 
the  unity  of  Christendom! — to  the  Lire-ks  a  significant 
but  disregarded  warning,  as  to  the  advantages  which  they 
might  expect  from  their  concessions  to  Western  Christen- 
dom, itself  in  such  a  state  of  fatal  disuniou  ! 

After  nearly  three  months'  delay— delay  afterwards  bit- 
terly reproached  by  the  Pope  against  the  Greeks,  as  having 
involved  much  loss  of  time  and  needless  expense — the  Km- 
pen»r  and  the  Patriarch  emluirked  on  Ixjanl  the  Venetian 
galleys.  The  Emperor  was  accompanied  hy  his  brother, 
the  Despot  Demetrius,  whom  it  might  l)e  dangerous  to 
leave  behind  in  Constantinople;  and  attended  by  a  (  ourt, 
the  magnificence  of  whose  titles  might  make  up  for  their 
moderate  numbers.  The  Church  made  even  a  more  im- 
])osing  display.  The  Patriarch  was  encircled  by  the  Bishops 
of  the  most  famous  Sees  in  the  East,  some  of  them  n)en  of 
real  distinction.  There  \V(  re  those  who  cither  held  or 
were  supposed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  three  Patri- 
archates now  under  Moslem  dominion — Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem ;  the  Primate  of  Russia,  whose  wealth 
excited  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  Greeks ;  Bessarion 
Archbishop  of  Nicea,  and  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the  two  most 
renowned  for  their  learning;  the  Prelates  of  Cyzicum, 
Ileraclea,  Nicomedia,  Trel)izond,  Laccd?emon,  and  other 
famous  names.  The  greater  monasteries  were  represented 
by  some  of  their  Archimandrites  The  Patriarch  was 
attended,  in  his  person,  by  all  the  high  officers  and  the 
inferior  dignitaries  of  8.  Sophia,  the  cross-bearers,  the 
whole  choir  of  singers,  the  treasurer,  the  guardian  of  the 

fUxH  At  \A  wOkXm  Kiym  wmk  ftwtm-  Legate!  had  peraoaded  the  Gnaeka  that 
ft£tm9  MiW«riirt  rh  »mnrAMftifnf,  »«i  Arw-   the  CSoaocil  of  Bkile  was  diMolTed. 
— Syropahia,  p.  &6.    The  Papal 
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bot)ks,  the  giiardian  ol'  the  vestments,  the  guardian  of  those 
who  claiincd  the  right  of  asylum,  the  expounder  of  the 
Canon  Law,  and  Syropulus,  the  Ecclesiast  or  the  Preacher. 
The  last  avenged  the  compulsion  laid  upon  him  to  follow 
his  master  to  Ferrara  and  Florence  by  writing  a  livdy  and 
bold  history  of  the  whole  proceedings/   The  preparatioos, 
both  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch,  made  an  incon-  * 
gruous  display  of  pomp  and  poverty.    The  Emperor,  that 
he  might  appear  as  the  maguitu  i  iit  Sovereign  of  the  East, 
to  the  indignation  of  the  Church  appropriated  and  lavished 
the  sacred  treasures,  which  had  been  sent  as  votive  offerings 
by  rich  worshippers,  on  his  own  adornments,  on  a  golden 
chariot,  and  cloth  of  gold  for  his  bed.   It  was  proposed 
that  the  Patriarch  alone  should  appear  in  becoming  state; 
the  Bishops  without  their  useless  copes  and  Dalmatics, 
in  the  coarse  dress  and  cowls  of  simple  monks.    It  was 
answered  that  the  hauirhty  Latins  would  scoff  at  their 
indigence.    Notwithstanding  the  prodigies  which  remon* 
strated against  their  removal,  the  sacred  vessels  of  S.  Sophia 
were  borne  ofl^  that  the  Patriarch  might  everywhere  be 
able  to  celebrate  Mass  in  unpolluted  patins  and  chalices, 
and  without  being  exposed  to  the  contemptuous  toleration 
of  the  Latins.   When,  however,  on  the  division  of  the  first 
Papal  subsidy  (15,UU0  florins),  the  Emperor  assigned  only 
the  sum  of  60Q0  to  the  clergy,  the  Patriarch  resolutely 
declared  that  he  would  not  proceed  to  the  CouociL  The 
Emperor  was  no  less  stul)i>om :  he  gave  the  Patriaxch 
1000  for  his  own  use^  and  distributed  the  5000  amoDg  the 
clergy ;  to  the  richer  less,  to  the  poor  more.* 

An  earthquake  (dire  omen !)  shook  the  city  as  they  set 
^         sail.    The  voyage  was  long,  seventy-seven  days. 

The  timid  landsman,  the  Ecclesiast,  may  have 
exaggerated  its  discomforts  and  penis.  It  was  humiliating 
alike  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Patriarch.    As  they 

})assed  Gallipoli  they  were  saluted  with  showers  of  javelins 
rom  the  Turkish  forts*   In  another  place,  though  there 
was  no  declared  war,  the  Hagarenes  would  scarcely  allow 

'  1  ins  rtituarkable  work  of  Sjropnlus    persunal  feelings  uf  the  Gm;ks. 
is  tlie  chief  and  Inutwortby  Autbority     '  S^rofmltif,  69* 
for  the  vojage,  pertonal  adveikturef,  and 
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them  to  take  in  water.  The  Emperor  hardly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Catalan  pirates.  The  Patri* 
arch,  when  he  landed,  had  to  endure  the  parnmonious 
courtesy  and  the  niggard  hospitality  of  the  Latin  Prelates 

who  occupied  Greek  Sees  on  the  coast.* 

Notbiujj,,  however,  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  their 
reception  at  Venice.  The  pride  of  the  Kepublic  Arriv»i.t 
was  roused  to  honour,  no  doubt  to  dazzle,  so  (lis- 
tinguished  a  guest.  As  they  approached  the  Lagunes,  the 
Doge  rowed  forth  in  the  Bucentaur,  with  twelve  other 
galleys,  the  mariners  in  silken  dresses,  the  awnings  and 
flags  of  silk,  the  emblaaoned  banners  of  St  Mark  waving 
gorgeously  above.  The  sea  was  absolutely  covered  with 
gondolas  and  galleys.  "  You  might  as  well  number  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  drops  of 
rain."  The  amazement  of  the  Greeks  at  the  splendour, 
wealth,  and  populousness  of  Venice  forcibly  shows  how 
Constandnopie  had  fallen  firom  her  Imperial  state:— 
"Venice  the  wonderful — most  wonderiull  Venice  the 
wise— most  wisel  The  dty  foreshown  in  the  Psalm, 
*  God  iuis  founded  lur  upon  the  waters."*" 

The  respectful  homage  of  the  Doge  tq  the  Emperor  was 
construed  bv  the  Greeks  into  adoration  *  He  was  con- 
ducted  (all  the  bells  of  the  city  k^udly  pealing,  and  music 
everywhere  sounding)  up  to  the  Bialto.  There  he  was 
lodged  in  a  noble  and  spacious  palace ;  the  Patriarch  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  George.  The  Patriarch  visited  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark.  The  Greeks  gazed  in  utter  astonish- 
mcnt  at  the  walls  and  ceilings  glittering  with  mosaics  of 
gold  and  preeinus  stones,  and  the  carvings  in  precious 
woods.  The  great  treasure,  shown  only  twice  a-year,  tiew 
open  before  them :  they  beheld  the  vast  and  incalculable 
mass  of  gold  and  jewels,  wrought  with  consummate  art, 
and  set  in  the  mosteiuiuisite  forms ;  but  amid  their  amaze- 
ment rose  the  bitter  thought,    These  were  once  our  own : 

•  See  the  yojBge  in  Syropulus  at   tlie  rt^er'i  eye.'*— Note  c.  Ixvi.  p.  99. 
length,  M  itb many  aiBQsingincid^ts  by      "  Phranxt,  ii.  lb,  p.  181,6.  Edit, 
land  and  sea,  69,  et  n  qq.  Gibbon  justly  Bonn. 

cays  th;tt  "  the  historian  has  the  tinoom-       *  Phraiusft  iaj%  tf'fifiwwv  ««• 
mon  tak-ut  of  placing  each  scene  before  %minft,%*$% 
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they  are  the  plunder  of  our  Santa  Sophia,  and  of  our 
holy  monasteries/*  ^ 

The  Doge  gave  counsel  to  the  Emperor — wise  Venetian 
counsel,  but  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  close  alliance 
of  Venice  with  ttie  Pope,  or  her  respect  for  her  mitred 
son,  Eugeiiius  IV.*  lie  might  t^kc  u])  his  abode  in 
Venice,  duly  balance  the  oflPers  of  the  Pope  and  the  Council 
of  Basle,  and  accept  the  terms  most  advantageous  to  him- 
self or  his  Empire. 

If  the  Emperor  hesitated,  he  was  determined  by  the 
arrival  of  Caniinal  Gsesarini,  deputed  by  the  Pope,  with 
the  Marquis  of  Este,  to  press  his  immediate  presence  at 
Ferrara.  Julian  Cssarini  had  now  abandoned  the  Council 
of  Basle  :  liis  ^iesertion  to  the  hostile  eainp  might  indicate 
that  their  cause  was  sinking  towards  desperation.  He  wa^; 
now  the  Legate  of  the  Pope,  not  that  of  the  majority,  it 
might  be,  but  dwindling,  more  democratic^  almost  discom- 
fited, majority  at  Basle.* 

Early  in  Aarch  the  Emperor  set  forward  to  Ferrara. 
He  travelled  (it  was  so  arranged)  partly  by  water,  partly 
by  land,  with  greater  speed  than  the  aged  Patriarch, 
who  was  lii-hly  incliL;iiant,  as  the  Clnn-ch  onght  to  have 
taken,  precedence.  In  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  at 
TheErnion.r  Fcrrara  all  was  smooth  courtesy.  He  rode  a 
•t  Kerriira.  magnificcnt  black  charger ;  another  of  pure  white, 
with  trappings  emblazoned  with  golden  eagles,  was  led 


'  Syropulus.  There  was  one  splendid 
image  wrought  entirely  out  of  the  gold 

and  levels   taken  in  CoiistaiitiiKipli' : 

^tm,  <lf  y.'ti  '■<'<'»  Tflri  (ft/vlor  Syropulus 
If  better  unihoniy  liiau  Diioas,  uud 
would  hardly  have  suppressed,  if  he 
had  witnessed  tlie  woiuUm  of  the  Vene 
tians  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  by 
the  Greeks  according  to  thdir  own  rite. 
**•  Verily/**  writes  Ducas,  "they  ex- 
clainu'ii  in  wonder,  '  these  are  the  first- 
born of  the  Church,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaks  in  them.' " — Ducas,  c  xxzi. 

"  Syropiilus,  p.  85. 

•"^  Till  n*  is  liowfvcr  considerable  dif- 
iiculty,  uud  there  are  coutlictiug  autho- 


rities as  to  the  time,  at  which  Julian 
C«csarini,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo, 
left  Basle  (see  Fea's  f^ote  to  .Tineas 
Sylvius,  p.  128);  and  also  whether,  a:^ 
Sanato  asserts^  he  appeared  before  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  not  as  rcpiX'senta- 
tive  of  the  Pope,  but  of  the  Council. 
Cu'sarini  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  enibarraasinent :  he  attempted  to 
modiate  hctwcen  tlic  more  violent  and 
the  papalising  parties  at  Bosli.*.  He 
lingered  for  some  months  in  this  doubt- 
ful stete.  Though  accredited  by  the 
Pope  at  Venice,  he  may  have  p-irm 
himself  out  as  representing  the  sounder, 
though  smaller  part  of  the  Council  of 
Hasle.  This  was  evidently  the  toaeof 
the  Eugeuians. 
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before  him.    The  Princes  of  Este  bore  the  canopy  over 

his  head.  He  rode  into  the  courts  of  the  Papal  palace, 
dismounted  at  the  stai  welcomed  at  the  door  of 

the  chamber  by  the  l^ope.   He  was  not  permitted  to  kneel, 
but  saluted  with  a  holy  kiss,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  Pope  » 
right  hand.    The  attendants  had  indeed  taken  up  the  hem 
of  the  Pope's  garment,  and  exposed  his  foot,  but  of  this 
the  Greeks  took  no  notice.    The  Patriarch  moved  more 
slowly:  his  barge  was  splendidly  adorned,^  but 
there  ended  his  idle  honours.    He  had  still  che- 
rished the  fond  hope  that  the  Pope  would  receive  him  as 
his  equal.     He  had  oiteii  boasted  that  the  Patriarchate 
would  now  be  delivered  irom  its  base  subjection  to  the 
Empire.  He  was  met  by  a  messenger  with  the  tidings  that 
the  Pope  expected  him  to  kneel  in  adoration  and 
kiss  his  foot.   This  degrading  ceremony  bis  own 
Bishops  had  declined.^    "  If  he  is  the  successor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter," said  the  Patriarch  in  his  bitterness,  ''so  are  we  of  the 
other  Apostles.    Did  they  kiss  St.  Peter  s  feet  ?  "   No  Car- 
dinals came  out  to  niuet  him,  only  six  Bishops,  at  the  l)ridge. 
Uis  own  Bishops,  who  were  with  him,  reproached  the  Pa- 
triarch :     Are  these  the  honours  with  which  you  assured  us 
we  were  to  be  received  ?  "   The  Patriarch  threatened  to 
return  home.  The  Pope,  disappointed  in  the  public  humi- 
liation of  the  Patriarch  at  his  feet,  would  grant  only  a 
private  audience-    In  the  morning  they  all  mounted  horses 
furnished  hv  tlie  Marquis  ol  Kste,  and  rode  to  the  gates  of 
the  Papal  palace.    Ail  but  the  Patriarch  alighted.  He 
rode  through  the  courts  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  They 
passed  through  a  suite  of  chambers,  through  an  array  of 
attendants  with  silver  wands  of  office.    The  doors  closed 
behind  them.    They  were  admitted  only  six  at  a  time  to 
,  the  presence  of  the  l^jpe.    Eugenius  was  seated  with  only 
his  Cardinals  around.    He  welcomed  the  PatriaK  h  with 
a  brotherly  salute.    The  Patriarch  took  iiis  seat  somewhat 
lower,  on  a  level  with  the  Cardinals.    His  cross-bearers 
did  not  accompany  him :  they  came  last,  and  were  per- 
Diitted  to  kiss  the  hand  and  the  cheek  of  the  Pope.  iSTow 

Phrniiza  compnres  it  to  Noah's  Ark.    iicsp  and  accommodation. — P.  189. 
lie  was  astonished  with  its  sumptuoiu-      "  Syropulus,  p.  95. 
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as  aftmrardsy  in  their  more  private  intercourse,  the  Pope 
and  the  Patriarch  being  igncnant,  the  one  of  Greek,  tne 

other  of  Latin,  discoursed  through  an  interpreter.'' 

The  Greeks  had  not  been  many  days  at  Ferrara,  ere 
])iaeofit«B( of  they  be^j^an  to  suspect  tliat  the  great  ohitH't  of  the 
thtontks.  Popg  his  own  aggrandisement,  the  strength- 
ening of  his  power  against  the  Council  of  Basle.  They 
looked  with  jealousy  on  every  artful  attempt  to  d^rade 
their  Patriarch  from  his  absolute  coequality  with  the  Fope^ 
on  his  lower  seat,  and  the  limitation  of  the  honours  paid  to 
him  ;  they  reproached  the  Patriarch  with  every  seeming 
concession  to  the  Papal  pride.**  Before  they  met  in  the 
Council,  they  had  the  prudence  curiously  to  inspect  the 
arrangements  in  the  great  church.  They  found  a  lotty 
and  sumptuous  throne  raised  for  the  Pope  in  the  midst: 
the  rest  were  to  sit,  as  it  were,  at  his  feet  £ven  the 
Emperor  was  roused  to  indignation.  After  much  dispute 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Pope  should  occupy  a  central 
throne,  but  slightly  elevated.  On  his  right,  was  a  \  acant 
chair  for  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  then  the  Cardinals 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Latin  Church;  on  his  left,  the  seat 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  followed  by  the  Patriarch  and 
the  Greek  clergy.  But  the  affairs  dragged  languidly  on. 
The  Pope  affected  to  expect  the  submission  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  Basle.  The  Italian  Prelates  were  by  no  means 
imposing  in  numbers ;  of  the  other  Latin  clergy  were  very 
few.  The  only  ambassadors,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  Greeks  perhaps  kiiuw  not  in  what  terms  the 
Western  clergy  had  been  summoned.  If  the  Latins 
had  any  parental  love  they  would  hasten  to  welcome  the 

Erodigal  son  :  the  Greek  Church  returning  to  his  father*B 
ome."  The  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  Latins  had  no 
great  result  The  Patriarch  had  joined  with  the  Pope  at 
the  first  Session  in  an  anathema,  if  they  should  contuma- 
ciously remain  aloof  from  this  Council.  Awe  was  as 
powerless  as  love. 

The  Emperor  retired  to  a  monastery  about  six  miles 
.  from  Ferrara,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasures  of 

Syropulus,  |>.  *i6. 

*  The  BUhop  of  Trebisond  was  usually  the  spokesman.  •^ajTopdhtt,  p.  160. 
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the  chase.  The  husbandmen  in  vain  remonstrated  against 
his  wanton  destruction  of  their  crops,  the  Marquis  of  Fer- 
rara'  against  his  slaughter  of  the  pheasants  and  quails 

which  he  had  preserved  at  ^^reat  cost.*^  The  Patriarch 
and  the  clergy  were  left  to  suffer  every  kind  of  humi- 
liating indii^niity,  atid  worse  than  indiLMiitv.  They  wcie 
constantly  exposed  to  endure  actual  hunger;  their  allow- 
ance in  wine,  fish,  meat  was  scanty  and  irregular ;  their 
stipends  in  money  always  many  months  in  arrear.  They 
were  close  prisoners;^  rigid  police  watched  at  the  gates  of 
the  city :  no  one  could  stir  without  a  passj)ort.'  The 
Bishop  of  Ferrara  refused  them  one  of  the  great  churches 
to  celebrate  Mass  according  to  their  own  rite :  he  would 
not  have  his  holy  edifice  polluted.  Three  of  them  made 
their  escape  to  Venice,  and  were  ignominiously  brought 
back.  A  second  time  they  contrived  to  fly,  and  found 
their  way  to  Constantinople*  The  indignant  Patriarch 
sent  home  orders  that  the  recreants  should  be  suspended 
from  their  office,  and  soundly  flogged.^  Tidings  in  the 
meantime  arrived,  fortunately  exaggerated,  that  the  Otto- 
man, who  liad  condescended  to  ^rant  a  precarious  peace, 
threatened  Constantinople ;  the  Pope  evaded  the  demand 
for  succour.  He,  indeed,  himself  was  hardly  safe.  The 
bands  of  Nicolas  Picfi!ii?io,  Captain  of  a  terrible  Free 
Company,  had  seized  Forii  and  Bologna. 

The  miserable  Greek  clergy  urged  the  Patriarch,  the 
slow  and  irresolute  Patriarch  at  length  urged  the  Emperor, 
t-oo  well  amused  with  his  hunting,  to  insist  on  the  regular 
opening  of  the  Council.  "We  must  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors  from  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes,  of  more 
Cardinals  and  Bishops ;  the  few  at  present  in  Ferrara  can- 
not presume  to  form  an  CEcumenic  Council."  Autumn 
drew  on;  with  autumn  the  plague  began  to  appear.  Of 
the  11  Gardinids  only  5,  of  the  160  Bishops  only  50 

'  Nicolas  III.  of  Efite.     Laonicus  one  could  leave  a  ci^  withoat  a  PUt- 

Chalcondylas  taki  s  the  opportuDity  of  port  from  the  authorities,  astonifllM  Uw 

telting  of  the  Marrjuis    Tti  ■   ('.readful  Greeks. — Syropulii?;,  p.  141. 

story  which  is  the  Kroumlwurk  of  Lord  '  Syropulu^i,  ibid.    He  is  indiguant: 

'  Hayiiald.  sub  aDn.  r«t7  iyUv  Unvftmr^t  vrn^rmf, 

^  This  ancisot  Italian  ottge,  that  no      i  Sjrropulus,  p.  125. 
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rcniaiiiecl.  The  Greeks  escaped  the  ravage  of  the  pes- 
tilencet  all  but  the  Jiussians;  they  suiiered  a  feariUl  deci- 
mation.^ 

Not»  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  this  time  had  been 
wasted  in  inactivity.  Conferences  had  been  held :  private 
Synods,  not  recognised  as  formal  acts  of  the  Goancil,  had 

defined  the  four  great  points  of  diiferenc-e  hetween  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Seandalous  rumours  indeed 
were  disseminated  that  the  Greeks  were  guilty  of  fifty-lbur 
articles  of  heresy  ;  tliese  charges  were  disdained  as  of  no 
authority ;  but  the  Greeks  were  not  less  affected,  and  not 
less  despised  and  hated  by  the  mass  of  the  people  for  sueh 
disclaimer*  Hie  Council  was  at  length  formally  opened; 
but  throughout  it  was  skilfully  contrived  that  while  there 
was  the  most  irreverent  contusion  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Patriarch  was  treated  with  studied  neglect,  the  Emperor 
himself,  with  reluctant  and  parsimonious  honours;  the 
Pope  maintained  his  serene  dignity  ;  all  the  homage  paid 
to  him  was  skilfully  displayed.  The  Greeks  were  jealous 
of  eadi  other ;  the  courtly  and  already  wavering  Prelate 
of  Nicea  was  in  constant  collision  with  the  ruder  but  more 
faithful  Mark  of  Ephesus ;  they  could  not  but  feel  and 
betray,  tbey  knew  not  how  to  resent,  their  hundliation." 
Their  dismay  and  disgust  was  consummated  by  news  of 
the  intended  adjournment  of  the  Council  to  Florence. 
They  would  not  at  first  believe  it;  the  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  elude  their  remonstrances  by  ambiguous  answers.  The 
terrors  of  the  plague,  which  Syropulus  avers  had  passed 
away  for  two  months;  the  promises  of  better  supplies,  and 
more  regular  payments  in  rich  and  fertile  Tuscany  ;  the 
ueiglihouihood  of  commodious  havens,  where  they  might 
en]l>ark  for  Greece;  above  all,  starvation,  not  onlv  feared, 
but  almost  actually  sufiered  :  all  were  as  nothing  against 
the  perils  of  a  journey  over  the  wild  and  unknown  Apen- 
nines,  perhaps  beset  by  the  marauding  troops  of  Piccinina^ 
the  greater  distance  from  Venice,  and,  therefore,  from 
their  home.   Already  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  the  homo- 

^  SjTopulus,  p.  144. 

"  See  all  th«  latter  part  of  the  6t]i  aeetton  of  Syropulus. 
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pliylax,  and  even  Mark  of  Ephesus,  had  attempted  flight, 
and  had  been  brought  back  by  actual  force  or  by  force 
disguised  as  persuasion." 

The  clergy  with  undissembled  reluctance/  or  rather 
under  strong  force,  the  Emperor  with  ungracious  j^tmrta 
compliance^  yielded  at  length  to  the  unavoidable  ^^"'^ 
necessity.  The  Emperor  and  the  Patriarchy  the  Pope 
and  his  Cardinals  found  their  long  way  to  Florence,  not 
indeed  by  the  ordinary  roads,  for  the  enemy  occupied  Bo- 
loprna,  but,  ?^ccording  to  the  Greeks,  with  the  haste  and 
secrecy  of  tiight ;  to  the  LatinS}  with  the  dignity  of  volun- 
tary retirement.  The  Pope  travelled  by  Modena;  the 
Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  by  Faenza,  and  thence  in 
three  days  over  the  savage  Apennines  to  Florence.' 

In  Basle,  meantime,  the  Nations  continaed  their  ses- 
sions, utterly  despising  the  idle  menaces  of  the 
I'ope,  and  the  now  concurrent  anathemas  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Cardinal  Louis  Archl bishop  of  Arlos,  a 
man  of  all-respected  piety  aud  learning,  had  taken  the 
pJace  as  President,  on  the  secession  of  Cardinal  Julian 
Caasarini.  But  not  only  Csesarini,  the  Cardinal  of  St 
Peter's  and  many  others  had  ftUen  off  from  the  Council ; 
the  King  of  Arragon,  the  Duke  of  Milan  menaced  away 
their  Prelates.  None,  it  was  said,  remained,  but  those 
without  benefices,  or  those  from  the  kin,iidoms  of  which 
the  Sovereigns  cared  nothing  for  these  religious  disputes. 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  compelled  his  Bishops  to  join  the 
Council,  to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  to  depose  the 
Fope.*>  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund^  whose 
presence  in  the  Council  had  no  doubt  raised  its 
credit  in  the  minds  of  men,  was  a  fetal  blow  to 
the  ciiuse  of  Reformation.  His  son-in-law,  Albert,  was 
chosen  at  Franklort  Kinir  of  the  llomans;  but  Albert's 
disposition  on  this  momentous  subject  was  undeclared; 
bis  power  not  yet  confirmed*   The  German  Diet  now 

°  Syropulus,  151.  Forft  to  Florenct- ;  but  before  this  road 

"  K»i  TccvTt;  ri  rn;  fitm.^iinms  huh  was  made  it  must  huv<*  b«'<'n  a  wild  and 

ifttwf  i*T0Kytti0VfTi$  Mti  m^ortio/titaiy  xmi  terrific  jourucy,  citpeciallj  lu  tiie  seden- 

tfMf                 rffvmr  wmtrm  «r«  tary  Greek  of  CoasUntillople. 

;>..>^»T£j,— Syropulus,  p.  IS4.  •*  MuiM  Sylvius,  p.  76, 
p  There  is  now  a  uobl«  road  £rom 
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took  a  lofty  tone  of  tiwitrnKty ;  they  would  not  interfere 

ill  the  (juarrel  (it  had  sunk  into  a  quarrel)  between  the 
Pope  anrl  tlie  Council.  In  vain  the  Archbishop  ot  Pa- 
lermo, in  the  name  of  the  Council,  urged  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  of  holy  reli^ou.  fiven  the 
great  Grerraan  Prelates  heard  in  apathy/ 
Not  so  the  kingdom  of  France*  On  the  Ist  of  May 
the  Gallican  Hierarchy,  at  the  summons  of  the 
flmttoD.  King,  assembled  in  a  national  Synod  at  Bourges. 
The  Ki]it;s  and  the  clergy  of  France  had  seldom  k  t  pass 
an  up})ortunity  of  declarine:  their  own  distinctive  and 
almost  exclusive  indc  pendence  on  the  Papal  power.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  boasted  their  titles,  as  inherited 
from  Fepin  or  Charlemaqrne  as  the  defenders,  protectors, 
conservators  of  the  Holy  See,  it  was  with  reservation  of 
their  own  peculiar  rights.  They  would  leave  the  rest  of 
the  world  prostrate  at  the  Pope's  feet,  they  would  even 
assist  the  Pope  in  compelling  their  ])rostration  ;  in  France 
alone  they  would  set  limits  to,  and  exercise  control  over 
that  power.  Even  St.  Louis,  the  author  of  the  first  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  in  all  other  respects  the  meekest  Catholic 
Christian,  was  still  King  of  France.  The  King,  or  rather 
the  King's  advisers^  the  Legists  and  the  Counsellors  in  the 
Parliament,  saw  that  it  was  ati  inestimable  occasion  for 
the  extension  or  couHrmation  of  the  royal  prircigative. 
The  clergy,  though  they  had  atteiukd  in  no  great  nuin- 
IxTs,  were  still  in  general  adherents  of  the  Council  of 
Basle.  The  doctrines  of  Gerson  and  of  the  University  of 
Synodal  Paris  were  their  guides.  At  the  great  Synod  of 
Boorie*.  BouTgcs  thc  King  proposcd,  the  clergy  eagerly 
adopted,  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  Tet  though  they 
fiilly  admitted  the  Assembly  of  Basle  to  be  a  legitimate 
CEcuuienic  Couneil,  to  which  all  Christians,  the  Pope 
himself,  owed  suhnnssion,  they  virtual] v  placed  themselves 
above  Pope  or  Council.  Tliey  did  not  submit  to  the  Council 
as  Legislator  of  Christendom  \  their  own  consent  and  re- 
enactment  was  necessary  to  make  the  decree  of  Pope  or 

'  Thcie  Tenet  are  of  the  time 

"  Ut  primurii  iiiftfnil  cn  pit  iliacordla  cirri  line  nbl  iV'n  rc.-f»m  ihKii  iWvcrr  ni-lRiitri 

iJkuut  Genu«ni,  nos  sine  parU-  sumu*.  Huspendtwt  smmos.  gtutura  nvn  8ap4tiiit.' 
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Council,  the  laws  of  the  realm  of  France.  The  new 
Pragmatic  Sanction  now  issued  admitted  certain  of  the 
decree  in  all  their  fullness,  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last ;  others  they  totally  rejected,  some  they  modified,  or 
partially  received.  The  Svnod  of  Bourges  assumed  to  be  a 
co-ordinate,  or,  as  regarded  France,  a  superior  Legislature. 
It  asserted  the  rights  of  national  churches  with  plenary 
authority,  a  doctrine  fatal  to  the  universal  nionarchv  of 
liome,  but  not  less  so  to  the  nnitv  of  the  Church,  as  rt  j  n  e- 
sented  by  the  Pope,  or  by  a  General  (Jouncil.  The  Pragmatic 
Sanction  encountered  no  opposition.  It  enacted  these  pro- 
visions: the  Pope  was  subject  to  a  General  Council,  and 
such  General  Council  the  Pope  was  bound  to  hold  every  ten 
years.  The  Pope  had  no  power  to  nominate  to  the  great 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  except  to  a  few  specially  reserved ; 
the  right  of  election  devolved  on  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  Court  of  Rome  had  no  right  to  the  collation 
to  inferior  benefices;  expectatives  or  grants  of  benefices 
not  vacant  were  absolutely  abolished.  Appeals  of  all 
kinds  to  Rome  were  limited  to  very  grave  cases.  No  one 
was  to  be  disturbed  in  his  possession,  who  had  held  a  be- 
nefice  for  three  years.  It  restricted  the  number  of  Car- 
dinals to  twenty-foirr,  none  to  he  named  under  thirty  yeai's 
of  age.  Annates  and  first-fruits  were  declared  simoniaeal. 
Priests  who  retained  concubines  forfeited  their  emoluments 
for  three  months.  There  were  some  regulations  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service.  The  Mass  was  to  be 
chanted  injui  audible  voice :  no  layman  was  to  sing  psalms 
or  hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  churches.  Spectacles  of 
all  sorts,  plays,  mummeries,  masques,  banquets  m  churches 
were  prohibited.  The  avoiding  all  coiiimerce  with  the 
excommunicated  was  limited  to  cases  of  great  notoriety. 
The  interdict  was  no  longer  to  e()nf(nind  in  one  sweeping 
condemnation  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.* 

Thus,  then,  while  Germany  receded  into  a  kind  of 
haughty  indifference,  France,  as  far  as  France,  had  done 
the  work  of  the  Council.   The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 

•  Concilium  Bituricense,  apud  Labbe.   Oompare  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fntn9ais» 
Ordonnances  de  France,  xiii.  p.  267,  29 1 .   xu.  p.  92?. 
L'Bnfiutt,  Hist,  da  Concito  4e  B&le. 
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her  reform ;  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  by  the  Pope, 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope  by  the  Council,  she  did  not 
condescend  to  notice.  England,  now  on  the  verge  of  her 
great  civil  strife,  had  never  taken  much  part  in  the 

Council,  she  had  not  even  resented  her  non-admission  as 
a  Xation.  Even  Spain  and  Milan  had  to  a  certain  extent 
withdrawn  their  sanction.  But  still  the  Council  of  Basle 
maintained  its  lofty  tone ;  still  it  must  have  had  deep  root 
in  the  reverence  of  mankind,  or  it  must  have  fallen  away 
in  silenti  certain  dissolution. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  FLOBENCB. 

Florence  received  tlie  strangers  froai  the  East  with  splen- 
did br»s|>itality.  The  Emperor,  after  some  contest,  allowed 
tlie  Church  on  this  occasion  her  coveted  precedence.* 
The  Patriarch  arrived  first ;  he  was  met  by  two  Cardinals 
and  many  Bishops.    But  at  Florence  cnriosity  was  not 
highly  excited  by  the  arrival  of  an  aged  Churchman :  he 
passed  on  almost  unregarded.   Three  days  after  came  the 
Emperor ;  the  city  was  in  a  tumult  of  eager  wonder ;  the 
roofs  were  crowded  with  spectators;  truiiipets  and  instru- 
ments ot*  nuisic  rang  through  the  streets  ;  all  the  bells 
pealed ;  but  the  magnificence  of  the  pomp  (so  relates  the 
Keclesiast,  not  without  some  ill-suppressed  satisfaction)  was 
marred  by  deluges  of  rain.**   The  gorgeous  canopy  held 
over  the  ^^mperor's  head  was  drenched ;  he  and  all  the 
spectators  were  ^lad  to  find  refuge  ui  their  houses. 

The  Council  of  Florence  began  with  due  solemnity  its 
grave  theolnLzical  discussiuiLs,  on  the  event  of  which  niit;lit 
seem  to  depend  the  active  interference  of  the  West  to 
rescue  her  submissive  and  orthodox  brethren  from  the 
Mahommedan  yoke,  or  the  abandonment  of  the  rebellious 
and  heretical  race  to  the  irresistible  Ottoman.  It  began 
with  solemn  order  and  regularity.  The  champions  were 
chosen  on  each  side :  on  the  Latin,  the  most  distinguished 
were  the  Cardinal  Julian  Ca'sarini,  the  late  President  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  not  less  eniinent  for  learning  than 
for  political  wisdom  ;  John,  the  Provincial  General  of  the 
l^omiuican  Order  in  Lombardy,  esteemed  among  the 

^  Laouicus  Chalcondylas  dt»cribes  agriculture  wUh  trade  is,  I  presume,  to 
Ftorenoe  as  the  greatest  aod  richest  distingaisb  them  from  the  Venetians, 
^ty  after  Venice.    'H  U  *k»tftrrU  9-ikit   He  enters  into  the  eonstitiitioii  of  Flo> 

Muii  iri  if*r»^Mf  ikfiM  ttcu  yttt^yvi       ^  SSyrupulus,  p.  213. 
«^i;^«/<iMi  rm  imir.    Tlus  vnion  of 
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most  expert  dialecticians  of  the  West.  On  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  were  Isidore  of  Kussia,  the  courtly  Bessarion,  who 
might  seem  by  his  temper  and  moderation  (though  not 
unusual  accompaniments  of  real  learning)  not  to  have  been 

without  some  prophetic  foresight  of  the  Cardinalate,  and 
the  quiet  ease  of  a  Western  Bishopric  ;  and  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  whose  more  obstinate  fidelity  asj)ired  to  he  the 
Defender,  the  Saint,  the  Martyr  of  his  own  unyielding 
Church.  If  legend  were  to  be  believed  (and  legend  is 
still  alive  in  the  full  litrht  of  history)  the  Greeks  were 
indeed  incorrigible.  Miracle  was  wasted  upon  them.  St. 
Bernardino  of  Sienna  is  said  to  hare  displayed  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  gift  of  tongues  since  the  Day  of 
Pent(  eost ;  he  disputed  fluently  in  Greek,  of  which  he  could 
not  speak  or  understand  one  word.'' 

Already  at  Ferrara  the  tour  great  questions  had  been 
proposed  which  alone  were  of  vital  difference  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  I.  The  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost»  whether  from  the  Father  alone^  or  likewise  from 
the  Son.  II.  The  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist.  III.  Pur^:at()ry.  lY.  The  Supr<  niacy 
of  the  Pope.  At  Fen  ara  the  more  modest  discussion  had 
chiefly  confined  itself  to  the  less  inonicntons  questions,  those 
on  which  the  passions  were  lessrousedi  and  wliich  admitted 
more  calm  and  amicable  inouiry,  especially  that  of  Pur- 
gatory. At  Florence  they  plunged  at  once  into  the  great 
absorbing  difficulty,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This,  though  not  absolutely  avoided  at  Ferrara,  had  been 
debated  only,  as  it  were,  in  its  ih  .^t  approaches.  Yet,  even 
on  this  point/'  where  the  object  with  the  Latins,  and  with 
the  more  enlightened  and  best  courtiers  of  the  Greeks, 
was  imion  not  separation,  agreement  not  stubborn  anta- 
gonism^  it  began  slowly  to  dawn  upon  their  minds  that 
the  oppugnancy  was  in  terms  rather  than  in  doctrine;  the 
discrepancy,  as  it  was  calmly  examined,  seemed  to  vanish 
of  itself.    The  article,  however,  involved  two  questions, 

*  Raymldnt  Mb  MmOb  w«re  ntteriy  wneonaiated  widi  tfae 

The  Greeks  were  manifeRtly  bewjl-  Latin  Fathers;  could  not  iTistin^'uish 

dered  by  the  scholastic  mode  of  argu-  the  genuine  from  si  nrii  iis  ciiatii  us  ;  or 

ment,  the  eudlebb  losical  formularies  of  even  understand  tiicij  iiUiguage.— 

Uio  Latins  (STropvIiu,  paaaim),  Thej  |Nilai»  218. 
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one  of  the  profoundest  theology,  the  other  of  canonical 
law.  I.  Which  was  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  ProcesBioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  alone»  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son?    II.  Even  if  the  latter  doctrine 

were  sound,  by  what  right  had  the  Latin  Cliiirch  of  her 
sole  authority,  in  ddiaiice  of  the  anathema  nt  (.ne  or  more 
of  the  four  great  (Ecumenic  Councils,  presumed  to  add 
the  words  "  aod  the  Son  "  to  the  creed  of  Nicea  ?  Which 
of  these  questions  should  take  precedence  was  debated 
with  obstinacy,  not  without  acrimony.  The  more  rigid 
Ghreeks  would  stand  upon  the  pkin  facti  which  could 
hardly  be  gainsaid,  the  unauthorised  intrusion  of  the 
clause  into  the  Creed.  To  the  Latins,  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone  (the  Greek  doctrine) 
was  an  impious  disparagement  ot  the  co-equal,  co-eternal 
Godhead  of  the  Son ;  to  the  Greeks  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  also,  was  the  introduction  of 
two  principles — it  ascribed  the  incommunicable  paternity 
of  tiie  Father  to  the  Son.*  It  was  discovered  at  lengm 
that  neither  did  the  Latins  intend  to  deny  the  Father  to 
be  the  primary  and  sole  fountain  of  Godhead,  nor  the 
Greeks  absolutely  the  Procession  of  ihc  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Son.  They  all  acquiesced  in  the  form  of  the  Father 
through  the  Son yet  iu  the  different  sense  of  the  two 
Greek  prepositions,  ''from  and  through,"  Mark  of  £phe- 
sus  and  the  rigid  Greeks  fought  with  a  stubborn  per- 
tinacity as  if  their  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind  were  on  the  issue.'  But  the  real  difficulty  was 
the  addition  to  the  Creed.  As  a  problem  of  iii^h  specu- 
lative theology,  the  article  might  be  couched  in  broad 
and  ambiguous  terms,  and  allowed  to  sink  into  reverential 
silence.  The  other  inevitable  question  forcal  itself  upon 
the  mindy  the  popular  mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  clergy, 
almost  in  eveir  service.  Whenever  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  read  or  chanted,  the  omission  of  the  words  would 
strike  the  Latins  with  a  painful  and  humiliating  void ;  it 
was  an  admission  of  their  presumption  in  eiilai^ing  the 

'  The  Latiu  argued,  u  ii  ifuX»y»Sfr$i  trtiufAmrttif^h  nnvtrif  iutif^uf,  nt  n  Xi*^* 
wwyh  »mt  ^9  cm  lUkt^  rStmSfuA^      ^  Sjropuliu,  p.8S7. 
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established  Creed — the  abasing  coufesfiion  that  the  Western 
Church,  the  Roman  Church,  had  transcended  its  powers. 
To  the  Greek  the  unusual  words  jarred  with  equal  disso- 
nance on  the  ear;  the  compulsory  repetition  was  a  mark 
of  galling  subjection,  of  the  cowardly  abandonment  of  the 
rightl  ul  independence  of  his  Church,  as  well  as  of  truth 
and  orthodoxy.  On  this  point  the  Latins  .^iit{»  red  the 
hnmiliation  of*  having  produced  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicea,  whicii  included  the  contested 
words.  It  was  a  forgery  so  flagrant  that  they  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  its  rejection  without  protest'  The  Greeks 
drew  the  natural  conclusion  that  they  would  not  scruple 
to  corrupt  their  own  documents.**  The  Latins  were  more 
fJ)rtunate  or  more  >killul  in  some  citations  from  S.  Basil 
and  other  writers  of  authority.  Their  authenticity  could 
not  be  disproved  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  other 
copies  from  Constantinople.  Throughout^  the  dispute 
rested  on  the  Greek  Fathers ;  the  Greeks  somewhat  con- 
temptuously avowed  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin  saints. 

The  Latins  had  tihe  strength  of  strenuous  union,  the 
Greeks  were  weakened  by  discord.  Already  at  Ferrara 
the  more  rigid  Greeks  had  seen  the  accomplished  s^arion 
of  Nicea  desert  the  faithl'ul  Mark  of  J^phesus.  On  the 
question  of  Purgatory  they  had  differed  more  widely  than 
the  conflicting  Churches.  Their  quarrel  now  degenerated 
into  coarse  and  personal  altercation.  Why  do  I  dispute 
any  longer"  (Bessarion  so  far  forgot  himself)  with  a  man 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit?'*'  Mark,  in  return,  denounced 
Bessarion  as  a  bastard  and  an  apostite. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor''  were  resolutely  detenu iued 
u})on  the  union.  Every  art,  all  iiiflu<'nee  and  authority, 
were  put  forth  to  compel  the  more  retraetory  to  obedience. 
If  the  Cardinalate  was  not  yet  bestowed  or  promised  to 
the  more  obsequious  Prelates,  Bessarion  of  Nicea  and 


8  The  inwrpoltttioij  M  as  tractU  up  to 
the  time  of  CmurlemagTus  no  higher. 

inra*  titu   Tst  fnrk  rit  ivriKti*  ayim  — 

Syropulun,  p.  171. 
*  Sjrropulni,  p.  257. 


^  The  Emperor  burst  out  iuto  a 
fiirioDg  inTective  against  the  Bishop  of 

Heraclca,  who  bftd  presumed  to  refute 

flu'  Inipt-ria!  arpimfent.s  :    rZraf  auci  w* 
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Isidore  of  Russia,  the  appointments  and  allowances  to  the 
more  pliant  were  iurnished  with  punctuality  and  profusion, 
those  of  the  contumacious  parsimoniously  if  at  all.  The 

arrears  of  the  disfkvoared  again  extended  to  many  months ; 
they  were  asraiu  threatened  with  starvation.  Christopher, 
the  Pope's  tbrmer  Legate  at  Constantinople,  proposed 
altogether  to  withdraw  the  allowance  from  Mark  of  £pbe- 
8US,  the  Judas  who  ate  the  Pope's  bread  niul  conspired 
against  him.**  Rumours  were  spread  that  Mark  was  mad. 
It  was  skilfully  suggested,  it  was  ])lain  to  the  simplest  un- 
derstanding, that  the  liberties  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps  their 
lives,  in  a  foreign  land,  were  not  their  own  ;  their  re- 
turn depended  on  the  mercy  or  the  geiu  rosity  of  their 
antagonists.  They  might  be  kept  an  indefinite  time,  pri- 
soners, despised,  starving  prisoners.  Their  own  poor  re- 
sources had  long  been  utterly  exhausted ;  the  Emperor, 
even  the  Patriarch,  could  make  or  enforce  no  terms  for 
refractory  subjects,  who  defied  aKke  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority. 

The  Greeks  met  again  and  again  in  their  private  synod. 
The  debates  were  long,  obstinate,  flirions ;  the  oreeksin 
holy  councillors  were  almost  committed  in  per-  «"»«'^*«»- 
sonal  violence ;  the  Emperor  mingled  in  the  fray,  over- 
awing some  to  adulatory  concessions,  but  not  all.''  The 
question  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  pro- 
posed for  their  accordance  in  the  mildest  and  most  dis- 
guised form  ;  that  of  the  addition  to  the  Creed  altogether 
eluded.    There  were  twenty  ^\  lH)  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  union,  twelve  not  content.    But  in 
subsequent  meetings  (every  kind  of  influence  was 
used,  menaces,  promises  were  lavished  to  obtain  sufirages) 
the  majority  was  gradually  swelled  by  the  admission  of  cer* 
tain  "Grammarians  **  to  vote :  the  minority  dwindled  away 
by  the  secession  of  sohr'  Bishops  through  fear  or  favour, 
the  disfranchisement  of  three  of  the  cross-bearers  and  some 
obstinate  monks,  as  not  in  holy  orders.    The  Emperor 
determined  that  sutirages  belonged  only  to  Bishops  and 

Syroputus,  p.  251.  Mark  of  Epbesnt:  wmi  ftim  •£«  Ihvfi 

"  The  nishops  of  Mitylene  and  Lace-    ««<  z'*tf**  «{C**  J»«**«Ci^«»  •»ri».— P. 

du'Tiioii  almost  fell  tooth  aud  imil  on  236. 

VOL,  VI.  U  ^ 
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Archimandrites."  At  length  Mark  of  Ephcsus  stood 
«lone,  or  with  one  partisan,  Sophronius  of  Anchialus; 
even  Sophronius  leems  to  have  dropped  away ;  but  in  vain 
the  Patriarch  watted  all  hk  doquence  on  the  adamaatine 
Ephesian. 

Yet  the  Emperor  wmild  not  surrender  the  liberties  of 

his  Church  without  distinct  stipulations  as  to  the  reward 
of  his  compliance.^    His  sole  motive  for  submission  had 
been  the  security  ol  his  empire,  of  Constantinople  now 
jvaea.     A^i"^^  bis  whole  empire.^    A  treaty,  negotiated 

^  by  Isidore  of  Russia,  was  duly  ratified  and  8ig;nedj 
with  diese  articles.  I.  The  Pope  bound  himself  to  8up> 
ply  ample  meaoSi  ships  and  provisions^  for  the  return  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Greeks.  II.  The  Pope  would  fur- 
nish every  year  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  men  at 
arms  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  III.  The  shijxs 
which  conveyed  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  were  to 
touch  at  Constantinople.  IV.  In  the  Emperor's  need  the 
Pope  should  furnish  twenty  galleys  for  six  months  or  ten 
for  a  year.  Y .  If  the  Emperor  should  require  land  forces, 
the  Pope  would  use  all  his  auihortly  with  the  Princes  of 
the  West  to  supply  them. 

The  temporal  treaty  was  signed.  With  weary  haste 
they  proceeded  to  perfect,  to  ratity,  and  to  puhlish  the 
spiritual  treaty,  which  pretended  to  unite  the  East  and  , 
West  in  holy  communion.  The  Patriarch,  who  had  long 
been  suffering  from  age  and  sickness,  just  lived  to  see  and 
jimet.    ^  article  of  his  great  work.   He  i 

^  died  suddenly  almost  in  the  act  of  urging  his  fol- 
lowers to  submission.  He  had  already  sent  off  some  of 
his  effects  to  Venice,  and  hoped  to  return  (happily  he  did 
not  return)  to  Constantinople.  His  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp;  and  in  the  Baptistery  of  Flo-  I 
rence  the  stranger  wond^  to  find  the  tomb  oi  a  Patriarch  ' 
of  Constantinople. 

'  The  strife  seemed  to  be  worn  out  with  this  more  mo- 
mentous question.  The  discomfited  and  discordant  Greeks 

"  'Hyvfttw.  ably  throughout  his  master's  tfttckr^ 

^  Gibbon  has  noted  with  his  nsoal  Syropulus,  266. 
ttVeasm  Uie  protest  of  the  Emperor's      *  of rofiallH,  961. 
dog,  who  howled  fleroely  ud  laoiMt* 
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had  DO  longer  courage  or  will  to  contest  further/  The 
three  other  poiatB  had  ahready  been  partially  discussed; 
even  that  perilous  one,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  was 
passed^  reserving  only  in  vague  and  doubtfii)  terms  the 
ri^ts  of  the  Eastern  Patriwrcbate.  Death  had  silenced 
the  remonstrant  voice  of  the  Patriarch.  The  final  edict 
was  drawn  by  common  coiiseut.  Onti  iin\\  <litliculty  re- 
mained which  threatened  seriously  to  di>tiiib  the  peace, 
lu  whose  names,  on  whose  authority,  should  it  acidress  the 
world  as  a  law  of  Christendom,  that  of  the  Emperor  the 
heir  of  Justmian,  or  the  Pope  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  7 
The  Emperor  yielded  to  a  compromise,  which  seemed  to 
maintain  his  dignity.  It  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  with  the  consent  of  his  dear  son  John 
PalaeoJogiis,  Emperor  of  the  Koiiians,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  his  venerable  brethren  the  Patriarchs.  Earth 
and  heaven  were  summoned  to  rejoice  that  the  wall  had 
fallen  which  had  divided  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  are  now  one  people. 
I.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  llie  Father  and  the 
Son,  but  as  from  one  principle,  by  one  operation.  The 
words  "  from  the  Son  "  have  been  lawfully  and  with  good 
reason  inserted  in  the  Creed.  II.  In  the  use  of  leavened 
or  nnleavened  bread,  each  Church  mi|?ht  maiuUiin  its 
usage.  III.  The  souls  of  those  who  die  in  less  than 
mortal  sin  are  purified  in  purgatory^  by  what  hre  was  not 
detenninedi  but  their  sujferings  may  be  shortened  or  alle- 
viated by  die  prayers  and  alms  of  the  fidthfah  The 
Boman  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  St  Peter,  has  a  primacy 
and  fjovernment  over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Canous  of  the  Cliurch.*  The  lights  cuid 
privileges  of  the  other  four  great  Patriarchs,  Cojistanti- 
nople,  Alexaudria»  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  are  inviolate  and 
inviolable* 

'  There  is  a  remarkable  passive,  in  the  clergy.— 8}  ropulut,  p.  295;  but 
which  BeMaricMB  of  Nioea  tooK  the  compare  p.  97S. 

omportunity,  to  the  perplexity  and  asto-  *  About  this  there  was  a  dispute,  on 
Dishment  of  the  r.re*  ks,  of  asserting  which  the  Emperor  threatened  to  break 
tlieir  absolute  uuity  with  the  Latins  m  off  the  treaty.  The  Pope  proposed 
to  tbe  Mle  power  of  the  hierarchy  to  according  to  Soriptare  and  the  writ^ 
ooDMCimte  the  Evchtriet  and  to  oraain  iggs  of  tfaeaainik"—  P.  281. 
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The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  boast  the  signa- 
tures^ on  die  part  of  the  Latins,  of  the  Pope,  eight  Cardi- 
nals, two  Latin  Patriarchs,  of  Jerusalem  and  Grado,  two 
Bishops  Ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  eight 

Archbishops,  forty-seven  Bishops,  four  Heads  of  Orders, 
ibity-one  Abbots,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Troyes.  Among 
the  Greeks  were  the  Eni})eror,  the  Vicars  of  the  Patri- 
archs of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  nineteen  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  by  themselves  or  by  their  proctors, 
the  great  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the 
Head  of  the  Imperial  Monastery,  and  four  Abbots.  Of 
these  some  were  compelled  to  set  their  hands,  the  Ecde- 
siast  fairly  owns,  s]>eaking  no  doubt  of  himself  among 
others,  from  fear.  Such  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Clukstian  world.  The  Despot  Demetrius  still  sternly 
refused ;  he  was  to  reap  his  reward  in  popularity,  here- 
after to  be  dangerous  to  his  brother  s  throne.  He  retired 
to  Venice  in  sullen  dignity. 

The  Act  was  published  with  imposing  solemnity  in  the 
Calihedral  of  Florence.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremony,  to  the  glory  of  the  Pope. 
After  Te  D  eum  chanted  in  Greek,  Mass  celebrated  in 
Latin,  the  Creed  was  read  with  the  "Filioque."  Syro- 
pulus  would  pcrsuadf*  himself  and  the  world  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  rightly  catch  the  indistinct  and  inharmo- 
nious sounds.  Then  die  Cardinal  Julian  Ca-sarini 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  read  the  Edict  in  Latin,  the 
Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Greek,  They  descended  and  em- 
braced, as  symbolising  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  Church. 
The  Edict  (it  was  uiuisual)  ended  with  no  anathema. 
Bessarion  and  Isidore,  with  the  zeal  of  renegades,  had 
urged  the  condemnation  of  their  contuniacimis  brethren: 
they  were  wisely  overruled.  Even  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
whom  the  Pope  would  have  visited  for  his  stubborn  pride 
(the  brave  old  man  adhered  to  his  convictions  in  the  face 
of  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals),  was  protected  by  the 
Emperor.  The  service  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  was  in 
the  Latin  form,  the  Pope  was  on  his  throne,  with  his  Car- 
dinals, in  all  his  sujii^riority.  Greek  vanity  had  expected 
to  impress  the  Latins  by  the  more  solemn  majesty  of  their 
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rites.^  They  proposed  the  next  day  a  high  Greek  func- 
tion, with  the  Pope  present  The  Pope  coldly  answered, 
that  before  they  could  be  permitted  in  public,  the  rites  must 
be  rehearsed  in  private,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  there  was  anything  presumptuously  discordant 
with  the  itoman  usage.  The  Greeks  declined  this  humi- 
liating mode  of  correcting  the  errors  and  innovations  of 
the  Roman  rituaL" 

Five  copies  of  these  Acts  were  made,  and  duly  signed, 
that  authentic  proof  of  this  union  might  never  be  wanting 
to  ])erp('tuatc  its  memory  to  the  latest  time. 

Thus  closed  the  first,  the  greats  Session  of  the  Council 
of  Florence.  The  Emperor  with  the  Greek  Clei^y 
returned  to  Venice,  and,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  naviga- 
tion^ to  Constantinople,''  there  to  be  received,  not  as  &e 
Saviour  of  the  empire  from  the  sword  of  the  TuiIls,  not  as 
the  wise  and  pious  reconciler  of  religious  dissension  and 
the  peaceniaker  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  traitor  to  his  own 
imperial  dignity,  as  a  renegade,  and  an  apostate.  Already 
in  Venice  signs  of  rebellion  had  appeared.  The  Bishop 
of  Heraclea  and  the  likjclesiast,  compelled  to  otiiciate  in  St. 
Mark  s,  revenged  themselves  by  chanting  the  Creed  with- 
out the  obnoxious  interpolation,  and  by  refusing  to  pray 
for  the  Pope/  During  the  voyage  the  Emperor  encoun- 
tered bitter  complaints  from  the  Greeks  of  the  tyranny 
and  exulutioii  of  the  Latin  Clergy.  In  Constantinople  it 
was  eagerlv  iiicjuired  whether  they  had  returned  victorious. 
They  confessed  with  humble  and  bitter  self-reproach  that 
they  had  sold  the  faith ;  that  they  bad  yielded  in  base 
fear  to  the  Franks/  Had  they  been  scourged,  imprisoned, 
put  to  the  torture?  they  could  not  plead  this  excuse.  It 
was  openly  said  that,  Judas-like,  they  had  received  money 
and  sold  tne  Lord.  The  Archbishop  of  Heraclea  declared 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  the  base  apostasy,  and  coa- 

*  The  only  snperiority  which   the  "  4^7«  Um^iv/Mf  ^t^fZfuu  -reXXa  rtpak* 

Latins  seemed  oblige<!  to  own,  was  the  ftara  tZ*  Amrtwr. — Syropuiu^,  p.  299. 

splenduur  of  the  Greek  dresiiies  of  silk.  *  He  tmbarked  Oct.  19;  arrivetl  iu 

**  A  la  nuutiera  degli  abid  Greci,  pareya  Constantinople  Feb.  I. 

assai  piii  grave,  e  piii  degna  che  quella  ^  Syropulus,  p.  315. 

de'  Prelati  Latiui."--Ve8pasiauo,  Vit.  *  Dacas,  c.  xxxu 
Eugeu.  IV.   Muratori,  xxv.  p.  261. 
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fcsSf  d  his  bitter  reniorseof  conscience;  he  \md  rather  his  right 
arm  had  been  cut  off  than  that  ho  had  subscribed  the  union. 
At  once  the  Monks  and  the  women  broke  out  into  unre- 
strained fanaticism  against  the  impious  Azymites,  who  had 
treated  the  difference  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  as 
trivial  and  insignificant.  The  obsequious  Bishop  of  Cyxi- 
cuni,  promoted  to  the  Patriarchate^  could  not  command  the 
attendance  of  his  own  dignitaries  without  the  mandate, 
without  threats  of  severe  piiuishiiient  from  the  Empertir.* 
lie  stood  even  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  sullen  retinue,  in 
Santa  Sophia,  with  hardly  a  sinp^le  worshipper.'*  The 
churches  where  the  clergy  officiated  who  had  favoured  the 
union,  not  merely  in  tlif  metropolis  but  in  the  village 
aroundi  were  deserted  by  their  flocks.^  The  Despot  De- 
metrius raised  the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy  in  direct 
rebellion  against  his  brother.    His  partisans  excited  the 

fieople  everywhere,  if  to  less  violent,  to  as  stubborn  rebel- 
ion.  V>n]d  had  been  the  Priest  who  had  dared  to  inter- 
polate the  Creed  with  the  hated  clause.  Even  in  Russia, 
the  Cardinal  Isidore  (the  wiser  Bessarion  returned  to  peace 
and  honour  in  the  West)  was  met  with  the  same  contempt- 
uous, inflexible  resistance. 

A  few  short  years  had  entirely  obliterated  all  signs  of 
the  union  in  the  East,  excepting  the  more  embittered 
feeling  of  estrangement  and  hatred  wliich  rankled  in  the 
verv  depths  of  their  hearts  towards  the  Latin  Church; 
and  these  feelings  were  only  quenched  in  their  blood. 
For,  as  they  thus  indignantly  repudiated  all  connexion 
with  Rome,  all  subjection  to  Latin  Christianity,  the 
Pope  and  the  Princes  of  Western  Christendom  thought  no 
more  of  their  treaty  of  succour  and  support  against  the 
Turks. 

Only  fifteen  years  after  the  return  of  the  ErnjR  ror  Joha 
Pala3ologU8  to  the  East,  ConstantiiH)))le  was  a  Moham- 
medan city.  S.  Sophia,  which  disdained  to  be  polluted 
by  the    Filioque"  in  the  Greed,  resounded,  unrebuked, 

*  Svropulus.  U«r/nr«f.--*P.  SS7. 

*  He  demanded  fhr  n'n«<>n  of  rhh       *"  Phranza,  p.  194.    Laoniooi  Chal* 
from   some  of  bio  retractor^   !iock.   eoiMiyUs.   Duoai,  c  xxxi. 
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with  the  Imaum's  chant,  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  his  Prophet.** 

The  sole  lasting  consequence  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
even  in  the  West,  was  the  fame  acquired  by  I^ope  Eu- 
geiiius,  which  he  wanted  neither  the  art  nor  the  industry 
to  propagate  in  the  most  magnificent  terms.  lie,  of  all 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  had  beheld  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  at  his  feet,  had  condescended  to  dictate  terms  of 
union  to  the  Oreek^  who  had  acknowledged  the  superior 
orthod(»Ly,  the  primacy  of  Borne.  The  splendid  illusion 
was  kept  up  by  the  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  ambassa- 
dors—how commissioned,  invested  with  what  authority, 
none  knew,  none  now  know — from  tlic  more  remote  and 
barbarous  churches  of  the  East,  iroiu  tiie  uttermost  parts 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  Iberians,  Armenians,  the  Ma* 
ronites  and  Jacobites  of  Syria,  the  Chaldean  Nestorians, 
the  Ethiopians,  successively  rendered  the  homage  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  one  Supreme  Head  of  Christmiidom. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  GOUNCIL  OF  BASLE.    POPE  FELIX. 

The  Council  oi  li^sle,  frustrated  in  its  endeavours  to 
secure  the  advantage  to  itself  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Eastern  Emperor,  looked  on  the  negotiations  at  Ferrara 
and  Florence  with  contemptuous  disregard.  Its  hostility 
might  seem  embittered  by  the  success  of  the  Pope  in 
securing  the  recognition  <n  the  Emperor  and  the  Greek 
Clergy.  It  was  some  months  before  the  time  when  Euge- 
nius  triumphantly  announced  his  union  with  the  Byzantine 
Church,  that  tlie  Council  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Fope.  They  would  before  long  advance 
to  the  more  fatal  and  irrevocable  step — the  election  oi  his 
successor. 

The  Council  might  seem,  in  its  unshaken  self-confidence, 
to  despise  the  decline  in  its  own  importance,  from  the 
secession  of  so  many  of  its  more  distinguished  membeis, 
still  more  from  the  ineyitable  consequences  of  haying 

raised  vast  expectations  which  it  seemed  utterly  unable  to 
fulfil.  It  affected  an  equable  superiority  to  thv  <lefectiou 
of  the  great  temporal  powers,  the  haughty  neutrality  of 
Germany,  and  the  rival  synod  of  France  at  Bourges.  Even 
the  lesser  temporal  princes,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  Council,  the  Spanish  Kings,  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  extreme  and  irrepealable  act — 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  They  began  to  urge  more 
tardy,  if  not  more  temperate,  counsels.  I  hc  debates  in 
the  Couiicjl  became  stormy  and  tunuiltuous;  the  tew 
great  prelates  encountered  in  hitter  altercation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Palermo,  the  representative  of  the  King  of 
Arragon,  urged  delay ;  he  was  supported  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  by  others  of  rank  and  name.  He 
endeayoured  to  counteract  the  growing  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  Council,  by  asserting  the  sole  and  exclusiye 
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right  of  the  Bishops  to  suffrage.  This  preliminary  debate 
was  long  and  obstinate."  At  its  close,  after  the  speech  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Arks,  a  violent  collision  took  place.  The 
old  Archbishop  of  Aquileia  arose,  and  ra«hlv  said,  You 
do  not  know  ns  Germans;  if  you  go  on  thus,  you  will 
hardly  come  off  without  broken  heads."  The  Archbishop 
of  Palermo,  Louis  the  Papal  Prothonotary,  and  others, 
rose,  and  with  one  voice  exclaimed  that  the  liberty  of 
the  Council  was  threatened.  He  called  on  the  Count  of 
Thierstein,  the  Emperor's  representative,  who  still  hcid 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  for  his  protection.  The  Count 
solemnly  declared  that  the  ])eace  should  he  maintained. 
He  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Basle, 
who  were  proud  that  their  town  was  the  seat  of  the  Council, 
and  declared  that  it  should  not  he  disturbed.  Still,  as  the 
President  went  on  to  read  the  decree,  he  was  interrupted 
by  shouts  and  unseemly  noises.  "A  miracle,**  exclaimed 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons;  "the  dumb  speak,  Bishops  who 
never  uttered  a  wurd  before  are  now  become  loquacious.'* 
The  Cardinal  Archhisliop  of  Aries,  the  President,  stood 
quite  alone  of  his  Order,  almost  alone  among  the  Prelates 
of  the  highest  rank,  in  his  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  CounciL 
His  dignity,  his  unalterable  temper,  his  promptitude  and 
eloquence,  which*  excited  the  most  unbounded  admiration, 
his  consummate  ability,  by  which,  though  a  Frenchman, 
he  outmanoeuvred  the  subtle  Italians,  still  maintained  his 
sway.  His  chief  supporters,  though  of  inferior  rank,  were 
men  of  fauic  tor  learning.  He  always  ha})pily  chose  his 
time :  on  the  second  meeting,  he  carried  his  pomt  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  and  all  the  Spanish  and  Mi- 
lanese Prelates,  who  withdrew  angry  but  baffled.  Twice," 
said  the  Archbishop  in  Italian,  meaning,  twice  we  have 
been  beaten,  or  twice  overreached. 

As  the  session  drew  on  which  was  to  determine  the 

"  See  the  whole  in  iBneas  SyMns.  indignant  Lombard.  The  Cardinal  of 

Comment,  lib.  i.    Opera,  p.  23.    The  Aries  bore  the  interruption  with  pak* 

gpeech  of  the  Cardinal  of  Arlea  is  of  tience,  and  went  calmly  on  (p.  20), 

many  foUo  pages.    He  rashly  said  that  He  soothed  the  Bishops  with  great  skill, 

the  Archbwhop  of  Milan,  though  a  pre-  who  were  jealous  of  the  iwft  rafrt  s  of  the 

late  of  the  greatest  weiglit  and  liguity,  inferior  clergy.  He  compared  t  hi- Council 

was  no  great  orator.     "  As  good  an  to  the  Spartans  at  Therinopylo!. 
orator  as  you  a  president,"  burst  in  the 
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queetioii  of  deposition,  the  Bisbora — some  from  timiditv^ 
some  from  dislike  of  the  proceeaing — shnmk  away.  Of 
the  Spanish  Prelates  there  was  not  one ;  from  Italy  one 

Bishop  and  one  Abbot;  of  mitred  Prelates  from  the  other 

two  kiiigduins  (England  took  no  part  lu  the  Council)  only 
twenty ;  their  place  was  tilled  by  cleriry  inferior  in  rank, 
but,  according  to  -Sneas  Sylvius,  much  superior  in  learn- 
ing.«  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  was  embarrassed,  but  uot 
disheartened,  by  this  defection.  The  rellques  of  many 
famous  Samts  were  collected,  borne  the  Priests  of  his 
party  through  the  city,  and  actually  mtroduced  into  the 
hall  of  council  in  the  place  of  the  absent  Bishops.^  At 
the  solemn  a])peal  to  the  Saints  in  bliss,  a  transport  of 
'  Hijii  proi'LJund  devotion  seized  the  assembly;  they  iiil 
burst  mto  te<irs.  The  Baron,  Conrad  oi  W  ins- 
perg,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  wept  the  loudest,  and 
declared  that  he  derived  ineffiible  consolation  in  the  exe- 
cution of  bis  arduous  duty.  Though  so  few  Bishm  were 
there,  never  were  the  seats  so  full  Procton  of  Bishops, 
Archdeacons,  Provosts,  Priors,  Presbyters,  sate  to  the 
imuiber  of  four  hundred  or  more.  Nor  did  the  Council 
ever  proceed  vsilh  such  calm  and  dignified  decency.  There 
was  no  word  of  strife  or  altercation,  only  mutual  exhorta- 
tion to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  Church.*" 

The  edict  passed  almost  by  acclamation.  This  act  for 
the  deposition  of  Eugenius  condemned  the  Pope,  who  was 
now  boasting  the  success  of  his  inappreciable  labours  for 
the  union  of  the  whole  Church,  as  a  notorious  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  miity  of  the  Church,  as  guilty  of  simotiv 
and  perjury,  as  an  mcurrigible  schismatic,  an  obstinate 
heretic,  a  dilapidator  of  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the 
Church."*  All  Christians  were  absolved  from  their  oaths 
and  obligations  of  fealty,  and  warned  that  they  must  neither 


I*  "  Ploriiiiatque  sanctoram  fdiqniu 
tot&  urbe  perqairi  jussit,  nv  per  sacer- 
dotiun  mjuius  in  tettioQe  porutu, 
•bfentiiini  Episcoponim  loonm  lenere.'* 
— iEnea*  Sylvius,  lib.  ii.  p.  43. 

"  Quo6  inter  nnllmti  unqiiain  pro- 
bruu,  nulla  rixa,  nulla  uut^uain  cou- 
tentio  ftiit:  aed  alter  altenua  in  pro* 
fetnooe  fldei  hoiialMitur,  imaiiiiiiisqne 


omnium  esse  oontensns  ad  deftndcndm 

Ecelesiam  vidcbatnr,"-  Ihid. 

ThedecreeisdatcdMay  Lnhhe. 
According  to  the  Continnator  of  Fkury 
(see  Patnci.  Aet.  ConcU.  BmIL),  June 
25;  the  very  day  on  which  was  announced 
tlte  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churohet. 
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reader  obedienee  nor  counsel  nor  leeeive  favour  from  ibe 
deprived  Gabriel  -  Condolmieri.    All  his  acts,  censures, 

inhibitions,  constitutions,  were  declared  void  and  of  none 
effect  The  decree  of  course  abrogated  all  the  boasted 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  Council  itself,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  King  of  France,  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck  and  the  Arch- 
bishop <rf  Toursi  made  almost  an  apology  for  theur  absence 
in  their  masters'  name,  approved  the  act  of  the  Councili 
and  dectared  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  an  enemy  to  the  truth.* 

It  was  thoiitiht  but  decent  to  interpose  some  delay 
betwi'c  n  the  aet  for  the  dtpu^^ition  of  Euixenius  and  the 
election  of  his  successor.  It  was  determiind  to  wait  two 
months.  During  those  two  months  the  plague,  which  had 
raged  in  the  Popes  Council  at  Ferrara,  with  impartial 
severity  broke  out  at  Basle.  The  mortality,  not  in  Basle 
alone,  but  in  many  cities  of  Southern  Germany,  was  ter- 
rible.' In  Basle  the  ordinary  cemeteries  were  insufficient ; 
huge  pits  were  dug  to  heap  in  the  dead.  Many  of  the 
Fathers  died,  protesting  in  their  death,  with  their  last 
breath,  and  witn  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  their  lips,  their 
fearless  adhesiou  to  the  Council,  and  praying  for  the  con- 
version of  those  who  still  acknowledged  Gabriel  for  Pope.* 
The  aged  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  rejoiced  that  he  should 
bear  into  the  other  world  the  tidings  of  the  deposition  of 
Eugenius.  ^neas  Sylvius  was  among  the  rare  examples 
oi  recovery  irum  the  fatal  malady.  But  the  Fathers  stood 
nobly  to  their  post ;  they  would  not  risk  the  breaking-up 
of  the  Council,  ev  en  by  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the 
city.  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  set  the  example ;  his  secret 
tary,  his  chamberlaiD,  died  in  his  house.  The  pressing 
entreaties,  prayers,  remonstrances  of  his  friends^  who  urged 
that  on  his  safety  depended  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Council,  were  rejected  with  tranquil  determination.  The 
maieilictiun  fulminated  against  the  (^oiuicil  by  Eugenius 
at  Flore f ice  disturbed  not  their  equanimity.  Even  at  this 
hour  they  quailed  uot.    They  were  described  as  a  horde 

*  Smooii  XXXIV.  apud  Labbe.  rab  Kiog  of  Arragon  in  SwitMflud ;  the 

ann.  Bishop  of  Evreux  in  Struborg;  agmt 

'  The  Bishop  of  Lubc'ck  died  bc'tweeu  Abbot  iu  Spires. 

Buda  and  Vienna ;  the  aUnoner  of  the  <  JBnen  Qjlyivit,  lib.  ii.  p.  47. 
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of  robbers ;  at  Basle  all  the  devils  in  the  world  had  assem- 
bled to  consummate  the  work  of  iniquity,  and  to  set 
up  the  abonnimtion  of  desolation  in  the  Church  of  God." 

All  CarditiaLs,  i*rclates,  were  excommunicated,  cle])Osed, 
nieiiaood  with  the  fate  of  Koiali,  Datliaii,  and  Abiraiu. 
All  their  decrees  were  annulled,  the  brand  of  heresy 
affixed  on  all  their  proceedings.  Against  this  furious 
invective  the  Fathers  at  Basle  published  an  apology,  not 
widioat  moderation. 

The  plague  had  mitigated  its  ravages ;  the  two  mondis 
had  fully  expired ;  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  new  Topt .  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  was  ali>iie  entitled  by 
his  rank  to  be  an  Elector  ;  in  his  name  there  was  unanimous 
assent.  It  was  proposed  that  three  persons  should  nomi- 
nate thirty-two,  who  with  the  Cardinal  should  form  the 
Electoral  College.  The  triumvirate  were  men  whose 
humble  rank  is  the  best  testimony  to  thdr  high  estimation* 
John,  called  the  Greek,  the  Abbot  of  an  obscure  Cistercian 
convent  in  Scotland ;  John  of  Segovia,  Archdeacon  of 
Villa  Viciosa,  Thomas  de  Corcelks,  (  anon  of  Amiens. 
Lest  the  most  important  Nation,  the  Germans,  should  take 
offence  at  their  exclusion,  they  were  empowered  to  choose 
a  fourth :  they  named  Christian,  Provost  of  St  Peters  of 
Brun  in  the  diocese  of  Olmutz,  a  German  by  birth. 

These  theological  triumvirs  with  their  colleague  named 
twelve  Bishops,  seven  Abbots,  five  distinguished  divines, 
nine  Doctors  of  Canon  or  Civil  Law.**  They  were  impar- 
tially chosen  from  all  the  four  Nations,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Italy.  England  alone,  unrepresented  in  the  Coun- 
cil, was  ot  course  unrepresented  in  the  Conclave. 

The  Conclave  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  regularity 
sYth  sndm,  A  studious  imitation  of  the  forms  observed  by 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  election,  after  not 
many  days,  was  without  serious  strife ;  it  struck  Christen- 
MOi  Session,  dom  with  astonishment  It  was  not  a  Prelate 
Oct-M.  whose  vigour  and  character  might  guarantee  and 
conduct  the  reibrmation  in  the  Church,  on  the  expectatiou 

The  nam  hers  in  yEneu  Sylviiii  are   many  more.   The  accoimt  in  the  Acts 
perplcxinjr.    The  twelve  Risliops,  in-    of  Putricius  varies  in  many  bat  sol 
eluding  the  Cardinal,  were  to  represent    very  important  particulars, 
the  tweWe  Aposdos.    Bat  he  oamet 
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of  which  rested  all  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  the 
Council  of  Basle ;  not  a  theologian  of  consummate  learn- 
ing,  not  a  monk  of  rigid  austerity,  it  was  not  even  a 

Chiircliin.i!!  of  tried  aiul  commaiuliiig  abilities.  It  was  a 
teiiipural  sovereign,  wlio,  weary  of  his  crown,  had  laid  it 
down,  but  was  not  unwilling  to  plunge  again  into  the  more 
onerous  business  of  a  Pope:  who  had  retired  not  into  the 
desert,  but  to  a  kind  of  yiila-convent  on  the  beautiful  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  whose  life  at  best  decent  and 
calmly  devout^  if  not  easy  and  luxurious,  had  none  of  the 
imposing  rigour  of  the  old  founders  of  monastic  orders. 
Aniadeus  of  Savoy  was  summoned  from  his  retreat  at 
ThoHon  to  ascend  the  Papal  throne.' 

Ol)jections  were  raised  that  Ainadens  of  Savoy  was  not 
in  holy  orders;  that  he  had  been  married  and  had  chil- 
dren. These  difficulties  were  overruled,  and  yielded  easily 
to  the  magnificent  eulogies  passed  on  the  piety,  charity, 
holmess  of  the  hermit  of  Brpaille.  Some  of  die  secret 
motives  for  this  singular  choice  are  clear  enough.  The 
Pope  of  Basle  must  i)c  a  Pope,  at  least  for  a  time,  without 
Papal  revenues.  Italy,  all  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
which  acknowledged  the  Popi,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Eugenius,  and  showed  no  inciination  to  revolt  to  the 
Council.  If  any  of  the  Transalpine  sovereigns  would  re- 
cognise the  Antipope,  none  was  likely  to  engage  in  a 
crusade  to  place  him  on  the  throne  in  the  Vatican.  The 
only  means  of  supporting  his  dignity  would  be  the  taxation 
of  the  Clergy,  which  his  ])oor  partisans  could  ill  bear  ;  the 
nior*  wraJthy  and  powerful  would  either  refuse,  or  resent 
and  pass  over  to  the  oj^posite  camp.  Amndeus,  at  first  at 
least,  might  maintain  his  own  court,  if  not  in  splendour,  in 
decency.  This,  however,  was  a  vain  hope.  The  first  act 
of  the  Council  after  the  election  was  the  imposition  of  a 

i  MaeM  SyWiiu  Cbut  we  niust  begin  CfBsariai.     "  I  was  afraid  that  they 

io  heat  Mmm  with  more  mistnuit)  iroald  hsTe  chosen  a  poor  and  a  good 

attributes  the  elevation  of  Amadeus  to  man;  then  there  bad  been  indeed  danger, 

a  deep-laid  plot.  **  Aniadeus  qui  se  fntu-  It  is  that  which  stir?  the  hearts  of  men 

ramPapamsperabat"  ^p.76^.  "Sapientia  and  removes  mouutuius.     This  man 

pneditna  dicebatnr  qni  annii  jam  octo  et  hopes  to  accumulate  the  wealth  of  Pope 

ainpliiw  simulataro  religionem  accepis-  Martin" — Martin's  wealth  had  passed 

Bet,  ut  papatum  consequi  posset."    He  into  a  proverb—"  not  to  spend  his  own 

makes  Amadens  too  &r-sighted.  iBneas  money."    The  elecUou,  Nov.  5 ;  con- 

•angiis  a  emioiM  qteech  to  Cardinal  firmed,  Nov.  17. 
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tax  of  a  fifth  penny  on  all  ecclesiastics,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  state  of  the  new  Pope.  Perhaps  the  unpopularity 
of  measure  was  alleviated  by  the  impossibility  of  levy* 
ing  it   It  waa  an  idle  display  of  unprofitable  generosil^'. 

If  Christendom  had  been  burthened  with  the  maintenance 
of  two  Popes  it  would  have  wakened  up  from  its  indiffer- 
ence, coalesced  in  favour  of  one,  or  discarded  lioth. 

A  deputation  of  the  most  disting:uished  Churchmen  in 
Basle,  the  Cardinal  of  Aries  at  their  head  (he  was 
attended  by  the  Count  of  Thieisteini  the  Imperial 
CommisBioDer),  proceeded  to  llie  royal  bennttagey  there  to 
announce  to  AmadeusIuB  elevation  to  the  Papal  See.  Ama- 
deus  assumed,  if  he  did  not  feel,  great  reluctance.  If  his 
retii'ement  and  seclusion  had  not  been  mere  weariness  of 
worldly  aiTairs,  and  if  he  was  not  by  this  time  as  weary  of 
his  seclusion  as  he  had  been  of  the  world,  when  Amadeus 
looked  down  on  the  shadow  of  his  peaceful  retreat,  reflected 
in  the  blae  and  unbroken  waters  of  the  lake  below,  he 
might  have  serious  misgiving^  in  aasuming  the  busy,  inTi^ 
dious,  and,  at  least  of  old,  perilous  function  of  an  Antipope.^ 
He  had  to  plunge  into  an  interminable  religious  war,  with 
the  ci(l ministration,  though  without  power,  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  half  Christendom,  the  iiii])lacaljle  hatred  of  the 
other  half.  Some  dithcuitits  were  raised,  but  not  those  of 
a  deep  or  earnest  mind.  He  demurred  about  the  form  of 
the  oath,  the  change  of  the  name,  the  loss  of  his  hen&it's 
beard.  He  yielded  the  two  first  points,  took  the  oath,  and 
the  name  of  FeUx  Y  the  last  only  on  finding  out  him- 
self, when  ho  appeared  as  Pope  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Thonon,  the  unseemliness  of  a  thick-bearded  Pope 
among  a  retinue  of"  shaven  eccli'siasiies. 

Though  i^uthroncd  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice,  some 
months  elapsed  before  his  triumphant  progress  through 
jwMM,    Switzerland  to  his  coronation  at  Basle.   He  had 
created  five  Cardinals^  who  assisted  the  Cardinal 
of  Aries  in  the  imposing  ceremony  first  of  his  consecration 
ai>  Uiahop,  afterwards  his  coronation  as  Pope ;  his  two  sons, 

^  It  vfTi^  his  avarice  which  caused  Annate?  -  >iow  is  the  Pope  to  Vf  n  nh - 

tiie  delay,  says  the  unfriendly  ^eas.  tained?  Am  1  toexpend  mypatriiiKMiy, 

Tet  ii  WM  natml  in  Um  to  say,  MdaodiiiiilMritmytoiis?"— Fea,p.  78. 

Toa  lutTe  pwaed  a  deeree  wppivisng  *  Aoceptt*  Oae.  17. 
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the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Count  of  Geneva,  an  tmiiBual 
sight  at  a  Papal  inauguratioD,  stood  by  his  side.  Fifty 
thousand  spectators  beheld  the  stately  ceremony:  the  tiara 

which  he  wore  was  of  surpassing  cost  and  splendour,  said 
to  be  worth  30,000  i^oid  crowns." 

So  then  for  the  last  time  Christendom  beheld  the  strife 
of  Pope  and  Antipope,  each  on  their  respective  thrones, 
hurling  spiritual  thunders  against  each  other.  The  indig- 
nation of  Eugenius  knew  no  bounds.  His  denunciations 
contained  alt  and  more  than  all  the  maledictions  which 
were  laid  up  in  the  Papal  armoury  against  usurping  rivals. 
The  Fathers  of  Basle  repelled  them,  if  with  less  virulence, 
with  not  less  provoking  contempt. 

But  Christendom  heard  these  argiinieuts  and  recrimina- 
tions with  mortifying  indifference.  That  which  some  cen- 
turies ago  would  have  an'ayed  kingdom  against  kingdom, 
and  divided  each  kingdom  within  itself,  the  sovereigns 
against  the  hierarchy,  or  the  hierarchy  in  civil  feud,  now 
hardly  awoke  curiosity.  No  omen  so  sure  of  the  decline 
of  the  sacerdotal  power;  never  again  had  it  vital  energy 
enough  ior  a  schism. 

The  Transcilpiue  kingdoms  indeed  took  diflPerent  parts, 
but  with  such  languid  and  inactive  zeal,  that  as  to  the 
smaller  states  it  is  difficult  without  close  investigation  to 
detect  their  bias.  France  had  already  in  her  synod  at 
Bourges  declared  in  favour  of  the  Council,  but  expressed 
cold  and  discouraging  doubts  as  to  its  powers  of  deposing 
Pope  Eugenius  and  electing  another  Pontiff.  The  King 
spoke  of  Felix  V.  as  of  Monsieur  de  Savoye,  suggested 
the  summoning  another  Council  in  some  city  of  France, 
but;,  took  no  measure  to  enforce  his  suggestion.  England 
was  occupied,  as  indeed  was  France^  with  its  own  internal 
contests.  The  King  of  Arragon  alone  took  an  active  part^ 
but  on  both  sides^  and  for  his  own  ends.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  his  sole  object;  he  would  wrest  that  realm 
from  the  feeble  pretensions  of  Bene  of  Anjou.  At  first  the 
devoti  d  ally  of  Felix,  he  would  transport  the  Anti])ope  to 
the  sliores  of  Naples,  having  subdued  the  kingdom  to  him- 
self under  the  Papal  investiture,  march  to  liome  with  his 

>  Maeu  SjUioBt  HItt  ConeiL  BiiO.  1.  U. 
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trluniphaiit  forceB,  and  place  the  Antipope  in  the  chair  of 
St  Peter.  Amadeus  wisely  shrunk  from  this  desperate 
enterprise.  The  King  of  Arragon,  in  a  year  or  two,  had 
changed  his  game.    The  Pope  Eugenius  scrupled  not,  at 

the  hazard  of  estranging  France,  to  abandon  the  helpless 
AniTPvinc.  Allbusu  uf*  Arragon  iK'canie  convinced  of  the 
rightful  title  of  Eugenius  to  the  Pontificate. 

Germany  maintained  the  most  cool   and  deliberate 
apathy.    At  three  successive  Diets  at  Mentz,*"  at  Nurom- 
bergy  at  Frankfort,  appeared  the  envoys  of  Basle  and  of 
Borne,  of  Felix  and  of  Eugenius,  men  of  the  most  con- 
summate eloquence.  At  Mentz  John  Bishop  of  Segovia  on 
the  part  of  Basle,  Nicolas  of  Cusa  on  the  part  of  linmt , 
pleaded  the  cause  of  their  respective  masters :  they  cited 
authorities  which  of  old  would  have  commanded  awful  re- 
verence, precedents  which  would  have  been  admitted  ns 
irrefragable,  but  were  heard  with  languid  indifference.  At 
Nuremberg  with  Nicolas  of  Cusa  stood  the  Arch- 
'  bishop  of  Tarento  and  the  famous  Dominican 
Torquemada,  on  the  side  of  Basle  the  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
Aj>wi«4i  Mentz^  again  Nicolas  de  Cusa  took  the 

lead  for  the  Pope,  the  Archbishop  of  l^alernio  for 
the  Council.  The  Diet  on  each  occasion  relapsed  into  its 
ostentatious  neutrality,  which  it  maintained  at  subsequent 
meetings.''  Even  the  aggressive  measure  ventured 
at  length  by  Eugenius,  the  degradation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  as  adherents  of  the  he- 
retical Council,  and  the  usurping  pseudo-pope,  might  have 
passed  away  as  an  inctioctual  menace;  no  one  Mould  liave 
thought  of  dispossessing  these  powerful  Prelates.    11'  he 

°  Mentz,  Feb.  1440.    At  Mentz  the  *"  The  speech  of  Nicolas  of  Cusa  shows 

Diet,  before  the  election  of  die  Em-  the  course  of  argument  adopted  to  amiul 

peror  Frederick  III.,  in  the  disdainful  the  pretensions  aiul  Must  the  cbaneler 

assertion  of  their  neutrality,  published  ot'Ft  ltx     The  whole  is  r<  ]>r(>'^«  !!te(l  as 

a  declaration  in  vrhicb  they  sedulously  au  oid  aud  deep-laid  cou^piracy  un  his 

avoided  the  word  Pope.  They  spoke  part  The  Council,  the  Cboclave  h«d 

of   Ecclesia   Dei,    Ecclesia   Koiuana,  been  crowded  with  his  obsequious  vas- 

Sedes  Apostolica,  as  the  "cui  facienda  stls  (the  four  Italian  nishops  were,  it  is 

est  adhii'sio."-  Dax,  Nicolas  von  Cusa,  true,  those  of  VercvUi,  Turin,  Aosta, 

p.  '2  J:\.  and  another);  his  reluctance  to  assume 

i'  I);ix  lius  given  Nicolas  de  Cusa's  the  tiara  v  ns  hypocritical  efFronterv : 

speech  at  leustb.    Ilis  speech  and  that  eveu  his  fuiiuer  abdication  of  his  thrgiiiu 

of  the  Arebhishop  of  nlenno  are  in  a  base  emulation  of  hamilitr. 
Wordtwein. 
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might  hope  to  raise  a  strife  iu  Germany  by  a])p()inting 
Prelates  of  noble  or  rich  German  houses,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  nation  might  resent  this  interference  with  the 
German  Electorate ;  it  might  lead  to  the  renunciation  of 
his  authority.  He  must  look  for  other  support  To 
Cologne  he  named  the  nephew,  to  Treves  the  natural  son, 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  Schism  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  left  to  die  out  of 
itself,  or,  if  endowed  with  inextingnisl  iahle,  obstinate  vitality, 
he  kept  up  in  unregarded  insignificance.  Some  of  the 
leathers  of  Basle  still  remained  in  the  city,  but  had  ceased 
their  sessions/  The  Council  of  Florence  was  prorogued 
to  Borne.  Eugenius  was  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Italy  \  Feh'x  in  his  court  at  Lausanne,  or  Geneva.  The 
Popes  might  still  hate,  they  could  not  injure,  hardly 
mol(  st  each  other;  they  might  wage  a  war  of  decrees,  but 
no  more. 

One  man  alone  by  his  coiisuiumate  address  and  subtlety, 
by  his  indefatigable  but  undiscerned  influence,  rt^tored  the 
Papacy  to  Italy,  never  but  for  one  short  reign  (that  of 
Adrian  YI.  of  Utrecht)  to  depart  from  it,  himself  in  due 
time  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  success  in  nothing  less 
than  the  Popedom.  Eugenius  and  his  succe^or  Pope 
Nicolas  V.  enjoyed  the  fame  and  the  immediate  advantage 
of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  of  its  inglorious 
dissolution.  But  the  real  author  oi  that  dissolution,  of  its 
gradual  degradation  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  of  the 
alienation  of  the  Emperor  from  its  cause ;  he  who  quietly 
drove  Pope  Felix  to  his  abdication,  and  even  added  firm- 
ness and  resolution  to  the  obstinate  and  violent  opposition 
of  Pope  Eugenius,  was  JSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomim. 

m. 
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i£N£AS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMINI.    DIS^LUTION  OF  COUNCIL 

OF  BASLE. 

The  life  of  T^^neas  Svlvius  is  the  history  of  the  dissolu- 
tioQ  of  the  Council  of  Basle ;  and  not  oaly  so,  but  as  an 
autobiography  of  an  Italian,  a  Churchman,*a  Cardinal,  at 
length  a  Pope,  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  Christian 
history  of  his  times — that  of  the  opinions,  manners,  judge- 
ments,  feeUngs  of  mankind.  Contrast  it  with  the  rise  of 
high  ecclesiastics  in  former  times! 

The  house  of  PiccoltHuini  liad  been  among  the  noblest  of 
Sienna,  lords  of  fortresses  and  castles.  On  thv  rise  of  the 
popular  government  in  that  city,  the  Piccoloniinis  sank  with 
the  rest  of  the  nobles.  Yet  the  grandfather  of  JEneas  pos- 
sessed an  ample  estate.  He  died  early,  leaving  his  wife 
pregnant  The  estate  was  dissipated  by  n^igent  or  im- 
provident guardians ;  the  fiither  of  ^neas  married  a  noble 
virgin,  but  without  dowry,  except  the  burthensome  one — 
extraordinary  fertility.  She  frequently  bore  twins,  aiid  in 
the  end  had  twenty-two  children.  Ten  only  ?rrcw  up,  and 
Piccoloniini  retired  to  the  qniet  town  of  Corsim,  to  bring 
up  in  hnmblc  condition  his  large  family.  The  plague 
swept  off  all  but  ^neas  Sylvius  and  two  sisters. 

.^neas  Sylvius  was  born  October  18,  1405*  His  third 
baptismal  name  was  Bartholomew,  that  of  the  Apostle  of 
India«  His  infancy  was  not  uneventful :  at  three  years 
old  he  fell  from  a  wall,  was  taken  np,  as  supposed,  wirli  a 
mortal  wound  in  his  head:  at  eischt  was  tossed  bv  a  bull. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  left  his  tather  s  house,  heir  to 
no  more  than  his  noble  name,  went  to  Sienna,  was  main- 
tained by  his  relations,  and  studied  law  and  letters.  The 
war  between  Florence  and  Sienna  drove  him  from  his 
native  city  to  seek  his  fortunes.  Dominico  Capranica, 
named  as  Cardinal  by  Pope  Martin  Y.,  rejected  by  Pope 
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Eugenius,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Council  of  Basle* 
He  engaged  the  young  Ficcolomini  as  his  secretary. 
Aft<  r  a  perilous  voyage  iBneas  reached  Genoa,  travelled 
to  Milan,  where  he  saw  the  great  Duke  Philippe  Maria, 
and  passed  the  snowy  St.  Oothard  to  Basle*  Capranica, 
though  he  resumed  his  Gardinalate  on  the  authority  of 
the  Council,  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  secretary.  -S^ncas 
found  emplov-ment  in  the  same  office,  first  with  Nicodeuio 
Scaligero,  Bishop  of  Froisin^^  ii,  son  of  the  Lord  of 
Verona;  him  he  accompanied  to  Frankfort :  afterwards 
with  Bartolomeo  Yisconti,  Bishop  of  Novara.  With  the 
Bishop  of  Novara  he  returned  to  Italy ;  hy  his  own 
acooanti  through  his  eloquence  obtained  the  Rectorship  of 
the  University  of  Pavia  for  a  Novarese  of  humble  birth, 
against  a  Milanese  of  noble  family  and  powerful  con- 
nexions. With  the  Bishop  of  Novara  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, to  the  Court  of  Pope  Eugenius:  he  Msited  the 
famous  Piccinino,  and  his  own  kindred  at  Sienna.  On  his 
return  to  Lombardy  he  found  his  master,  the  Bishop  of 
Novara,  under  a  charge  of  capital  treason.'  The  Bishop 
and  his  secretary  Piccolomini  found  refuge  under  the  pro- 
tectioQ  of  die  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  (Albergati).  The 
Cardinal  was  sent  as  Legate  to  France,  to  reconcile  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England,  Charles  VII.  and  Henry 
VI.  In  attendance  on  the  Cardinal  JEnem  passed  a 
third  time  through  Milan,  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  and 
descended  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  Thonon  he  saw 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  afterwards  the  Pope  Felix  V.  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  his  hermitage,  living,  as  he  says,  a 
life  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  penance.'^  They  proceeded 
to  Basle,  not  yet  at  open  war  with  Pope  Eugenius, 
dropped  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  took  horse  to  Aix- 
la-( 'hapelle,  L'lc^e,  Louvain,  Doua\,  Tonrnay,  tci  Arras. 
The  (-ardiual  <li  Saiita  Croce  begnn  his  difficult  fii^iction 
of  mediating  between  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Buigundians. 

iBneas  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Scotland^ 

■ 

'  Had  he  been  tarapering  with  Popo  ^  "  Magit  ▼oloptMMn qiiaiii  pttnlten- 
Eugenius  agUMt  the  Pope'i  emmy  the  tial«m." 
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to  restore  a  certain  prelate  to  the  favour  of  the  King. 
He  went  to  Calais.  The  suspicious  English  would  not 
permit  him  to  proceed  or  to  go  back.    Fortunately  the 

Cardinal  of  Winchester  arrived  from  Arras,  and  obtained 
for  him  permission  to  embark.  But  the  English  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  secretary  of  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce,  whom  they  accused  of  conspiring  to  alienate  Philip 
of  Burgundy  from  their  cause.  He  was  refused  letters 
of  safe  conduct ;  he  must  be  employed  in  some  hostile 
intrigue  with  the  Scots.  During  this  delay  JEneas  visited 
the  wonders  of  populous  and  most  wealthy  London.  He 
saw  the  noble  church  of  St.  Paul's,  the  sumptuous  tombs 
oi  the  kings  at  Westminster,  the  Thames,  with  the 
rapid  ebb  and  fl  ow  of  its  tide,  and  the  bridge  like  a  city.* 
But  of  all  things,  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury 
most  excited  bis  amazement,  covered  with  diamonds,  tine 
double  pearls,"*  and  carbuncles.  No  one  offered  less  than 
silver  at  this  shrine.  He  crossed  to  Flanders^  went  to 
Bruges,  took  ship  at  Eclusci  the  most  frequented  port  in 
the  West,  was  blown  towards  the  coast  of  Norway,  encoun- 
tered two  terrible  storms,  one  of  fourteen  hours,  one  of 
two  nights  and  a  day.  The  sailors  were  driven  so  far  north 
that  thev  did  not  know  the  stars.  The  tw^elfth  day  a  lucky 
north  wind  brought  them  to  Scotland.  In  a  fit  ot  devout 
gratitude  .tineas  walked  barefoot  ten  miles  to  Our  Lady 
at  Whitchurch,  but  suffered  so  much  from  exhaustion  and 
numbed  feet  tiiat  he  hardly  got  to  the  court  He  was 
received  b^  the  King  with  great  favour,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  mission,  his  expenses  were  paid,  and  he  was 
presented  with  fifty  nobles  and  two  horses  for  his  journey. 

The  Italian  describes  Scotland  ns  a  cold  country,  pro- 
ducing little  corn,  almost  without  wood.  "They  dig  out 
of  the  earth  a  kind  of  sulphurous  stone,  which  they  burn." 
Their  cities  have  no  walls,  their  houses  are  mostly  built 
without  mortar,  the  roofs  of  turf,  the  doors  of  the  cottages 
bulls'  hides.  The  common  people  are  poor  and  rude, 
with  plenty  of  flesh  and  fish ;  bread  is  a  delicacy.  The 

"  He  saw  also  a  village,  where  men     lUcber  Uuta  Uwt  wbtoh  four  successive  kings 
were  mid  to  be  born  with  tail*.  <^  DeMwifc*.  thrane  havt  wom/^ 

vHiniuvH*.  ^  ..  ^    .  —See  Nareb  Glossary. 

**  And  In  111*  cup  an  iw<bii  ihall  ho  tluow 
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men  are  small  and  bold  ;  the  women  of  white  eom])lt'xiori, 
disposed  to  sexual  indulgence."  They  had  only  imported 
wine/  They  export  to  Flanders  hides,  wool,  salt-fish  aad 
pearls*'  The  Scots  were  delighted  by  Jiothing  so  much 
as  abuse  of  the  English.  Scotland  was  divided  into  two 
parts :  one  cultivated  (the  lowlands)  ;  one  forest  (the  high- 
lands) without  corn-fields.  The  forest  Scots  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent language,  and  lived  on  the  harks  of  trees?  During 
the  wint(  r  solstice,  the  time  when  ^neas  was  there,  the 
days  were  only  four  hours  long. 

JEneas  had  suffered  enough  in  his  sea  voyages;  he 
determined  to  run  all  hazards,  and  find  his  way  through 
England.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  resolution :  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  about  to  embark  foundered  at  the  moutti 
of  the  haven.  The  captain,  who  was  returning  to  Flan* 
ders  to  be  iiiarried,  with  all  the  passengers  and  crew,  were 
drowned  in  sight  of  sliore.  JEiieas  set  off  distruised  as  a 
merchant.  He  passed  the  Tweed  in  a  boat,  entered  a 
large  town  about  sunset,  found  lodging  in  a  cottage  where 
be  was  housed,  and  supped  with  the  parish  priest  He 
had  plenty  of  broth,  geese  and  fowls ;  neither  wine  nor 
bread.  All  the  women  of  the  town  crowded  to  see  him, 
as  to  see  a  negro  or  an  Indian  in  Italy.  They  asked  who 
he  was,  whether  he  was  a  Christian,  ^neas  had  been 
warned  of  the  scanty  fare  which  he  would  find  on  his 
journey,  and  had  provided  himself  in  a  certain  monastery 
(there  no  doubt  alone  such  luxuries  could  be  tound)  with 
some  loaves  of  bread  and  a  measure  of  red  wine.  This 
heightened  the  wonder  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  never 
seen  wine  nor  white  bread*  Some  women  with  child 
began  to  handle  the  bread  and  smell  the  wine.  iEneas 
was  too  courteous  not  to  gratify  their  longings,  and  gave 
them  the  whole.  The  supper  lasted  till  the  second  hour 
of  the  night,  when  the  priest,  his  host,  and  his  children, 
and  all  the  men,  took  leave  of  JEneas,  and  said  that  they 

•  iBncM  adds  tiitt  kiising  women  in  nor  oonibed  dieni.  Thej  hwd  no  Inidles  t 

Scotland  meant  no  more  than  shakiug  s  Margaritas. 

l)an<ls  ill  Italy.    Likf  Erasmus  later  in  He  says  also  that  there  were  no 

KugUiid,  he  drew  itaiiiin  conclosioug  woods  in  Scotland.  Rooks  (cornices)  yrere 

from  Northern  mnnnen.  newly  introduced,  and  therefore  the 

'  Their  horses  were  smfill      'kncyc,  treos  whereon  tin  y  bttiU  belOD^^  to 

mostly  geldings.   They  neither  curried  the  King's  Exche^^uer  1 
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must  retire  to  a  certain  tower  a  Ions?  way  off  for  fear  of 
the  Scots,  who,  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  were  wont  to  croas 
over  and  plunder.  No  entreaties  could  induce  them  to 
take  ^neas  with  them,  nor  any  of  their  women,  though 
many  of  them  were  young  girls  and  handsome  matrons. 
The  enemy  would  do  diem  no  harm:  the  borderers* 
notions  of  harm  were  somewhat  peculiar.'  The  Italian 
remained  with  his  two  servants,  a  single  guide,  and  a 
hundred  women,  who  sat  round  the  fire  all  nierht  spinning 
hemp  and  talking  with  his  interpreter.  Alter  great  part 
of  the  night  was  passed,  there  was  a  violent  barking  of 
dogs  and  cackhng  of  geese.  The  women  ran  away,  the 
guide  with  them,  and  there  was  as  great  confiision  as  if 
tiie  enemy  were  there.  iEneas  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  stay  in  his  chamber  (it  was  a  stable),  lest,  being  quite 
ii^iiorant  of  the  ways,  he  might  run  into  the  arms  of  the 
mosstroopers.  Presently  the  womeii  and  the  guide  re- 
turned :  it  was  a  false  alarm. 

^ueas  set  out  the  next  morning.  When  he  arrived  at 
Newcastle  (said  to  be  a  work  of  the  Caesars)  he  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  the  habitable  world,  so  rugged,  wild, 
and  bleak  was  llie  whole  Border.  At  Durham  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede.  At  York,  a  large  and 
populous  city,  there  was  a  church  famous  throughout  the 
world  tor  its  size  and  architecture,  with  a  most  s})lendid 
shrine,  and  with  irlas?  walls  fthe  rich  and  large  windows) 
between  very  slender  clustered  pillars.  (Had  ^ueas 
seen  none  of  the  German  or  Flemish  Gothic  cathedrals  ?) 
On  his  way  soudiward  he  fell  in  with  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  realm,  returning  to  his  court  in  London.  The  judge 
began  to  talk  of  the  business  in  Arras,  and,  not  stmecting 
who  ^neas  was,  to  abuse  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Cfroce  as 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  la  the  company  of  the  judge, 
who,  had  he  known  who  he  was,  would  have  committed 
him  to  ])ris()ii,  he  arrived  safe  in  London.  There  he 
fouud  a  royai  proclamation  that  no  foreigner  should  leave 

'  "  Qui  stuprum  inter  mala  uou  du-  an  apology  for  inserting  this  Rcene,  so 

cuat."    It  must  be  remembered  that  irresistibly  characteristic,  if  not  quite  in 

iEoeas  picked  up  all  he  lewned  through  its  place.    Walter  Scott,  if  I  remember, 

an  intprprt-frr,  probably  a  mnr;  M-hn  kncrv  hM  Men  it  in  his  nmltilkrklllS  ITlliiitg 
a  few  words  of  b^d  Latin.  1  owe  perhaps 
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the  realm  withoufc  a  passport^  which  he  cured  Dot  to  ask 
for.  He  got  away  by  bribing  the  officers,  a  matter  of 
course,  as  such  personages  never  refuse  hard  money.  He 

crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  thence  to  Basle  and  to 
Milan,  i  iiiding  that  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  had  been 
sent  back  from  Florence,  and  had  passed  by  the  Valley  of 
the  Adige,  and  over  the  Arlberg  to  Basle,  he  returned 
over  the  Alps  by  Brig,  and  joined  his  master  at  Basle. 

^neas  was  an  Italian  in  his  passions,  and  certainly 
under  no  austere,  monkish  sei^<3ontroL  His  morals  were 
those  of  his  age  and  country.  His  letters  are  ftdl  of 
araatory  matters,  in  the  earlier  of  which,  as  he  by  no 
means  ct)iinsels  his  friends  to  severe  restraint,  lie  does  not 
profess  to  set  them  an  exHinple.  Licentiousness  seems  to 
be  a  thin^j^  of  course.  He  was  not  yet  in  holy  orders;  to 
do  him  justice,  as  yet  he  shrank  from  that  decided  step, 
lest  it  should  involve  him  in  some  difficulties.''  His  con- 
fessions are  plain  enough;  he  makes  no  boast  of  con- 
stancy." But  the  most  unblushing  avowal  of  his  loose 
notions  appears  in  a  letter  to  his  own  father,  whom  he 
requests  to  take  chariic  of  a  natural  son.  The  mother  of 
his  son  was  an  Ensrlishwoman  whom  he  met  at  Strasburg, 
of  no  great  beauty,  but  who  spoke  Italian  with  great  ease 
and  sweetness.  "  It  was  the  beauty  of  her  eloquence  by 
which  Cleopatra  enthralled  not  Mark  Antony  only,  but 
Julius  CsBsar."  He  anticipates  his  &ther's  objection  to  the 
sinfulness  of  his  conduct^  in  being  a  parent  without  being 
a  husband.  He  had  done  only  what  every  one  else  did. 
God  had  made  him  prone  to  desire :  he  aid  not  pretend 
to  be  holier  than  David,  or  wiser  than  Solomon,  lie 
borrows  the  language  of  Terence — **  Shall  I,  weak  man 
that  I  am,  not  do  that  which  so  many  great  men  have 
done  But  his  examples  are  not  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then lover  in  the  comedy,  but  Moses,  Aristotle^  and  some 
good  Christians.''    Let  us  hastily  despatch  thi%  if  not  the 

^  **Cvri  ne  in«  tacer  ordo  invol*  wm tirerse to GernMuiiraiDen :  heoooM 

veret." — Epist.  I.  not  sp^.ak  German. 

m  u         piiires  ridi  amaviqiie  Itfini-  "     Mccuinquc  (}ui>5  reprthemlit,  iii- 

itas,  quaruui  cximle  putitus,  ma^iniin  quam,  si  ego  huuiuncio  fkciain,  quod 

tiediaiD  •Ufoepi.'*— Epist.  xlvi.  Compare  maximi  Tin  mm  sunt  aapemmti.  Ititef^ 

Um  coane  plcftsftiitry,  Epist.  Izii.   Ue  dam  Moywn*  mterdiun  Aiistotdem, 
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least  curious,  not  the  most  edifying  passage  in  the  life  of 
the  fiiture  Pope.  Later  in  life  he  was  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  virtue,  and  writes  some  letters  on  such  sub* ' 

jects  in  a  more  grave  and  ecclesiastical  tone.  In  an 
epistle  written  at  the  approach  of  Lent,  he  urges  his  friend 
to  flee  all  womankind,  as  a  fatal  pestilence.  When  you 
look  on  a  woman  you  look  on  the  devil.  He  had  hiuif^elf 
erred  often,  too  often ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  had 
become  more  correct,  not  from  severe  virtue,  but  from 
the  advance,  it  must  have  been,  of  premature  age.  He 
consoled  himself  however,  jfor  one  vice  which  he  could 
not  indulge,  by  another.  The  votary  of  Venus  (his  own 
words)  had  become  the  votary  of  i>acchus.  To  his  new 
god  he  will  be  faithful  to  death,  ^neas  must  then  have 
been  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  old.** 

He  was  forty  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Bomance, 
Euryalus  and  Lucretia,  a  romance  with  neither  incident  nor 
invention ;  ^  in  its  moral  tone  and  in  the  warmth  of  its 
descriptionsi  as  in  its  prolixity,  a  novel  of  Boccaccio,  bat 
without  his  inimitable  grace ;  yet  iBneas  no  doubt  thought 
that  he  infinitely  surpassed  Boccaccio's  vulgar  Italian, 
by  his  refined  and  classical  Latinity.  In  the  penitential 
Letter  on  this  subject,  in  later  life  fafler  he  was  Pope!) 
the  lingering  vanity  of  the  author  still  struggles  with  his 
sense  of  decency.'' 

So^  then,  the  Siennese  adventurer  has  visited  almost 
every  realm  of  Northern  Europe,  France,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Scotland,  England;  he  is  in  the  confidence 


nonnunqoam  Christianos  in  exemplum 
mimebam." — Epiit.  xv.  The  publica- 
tion, or  at  least  the  a<hTiiHsioii  of  this 
letter  mto  a  coUectiou  publiabed  after 
the  Popedom  of  Maen,  ii  wngnlur 
euoDgh.  But  even  this  letter  18  lliodettjr 
oompared  to  Epist.  xxiii. 

•  **  Turn  quo<imj  et  illud  veruni  est 
languescere  vires  meM,  eaaif  upersus 
fom,  aridi  nervi  sunt,  ossa  cariosa,  rugis 
eorpof  antum  est.  Nec  ulli  ego  fomiuw 
poBsnm  esae  Toluptati^  nec  ^nptatem 
mihi  afferre  foemina  potest.  Haccho  magis 
quam  Veueri  parcbo :  vinmu  mc  alit, 
me  juTat,  me  oblectat,  me  beat .  hie 
liquor  softTif  mihi  erit  luqne  ad  mortem. 
J))amqve  at  ikteor,  magiB  me  Venm  ib* 


gitat,  quam  ego  illam  horreo.'*  The 
letter  (Epist.  xciL)  it  writtea  Co  John 
Freund,  Prothonotary  of  Cologne,  not 
long  after  the  diet  of  Nurembera;,  aj>. 
1448, 

The  ditgraeelU  history  b  pnMAj 

a  true  one. 

Epist.cocxv.  There  M  ere  two  things 
in  the  bo<A,  a  too  hiscivious  love 
and  an  edifying  moral.  Unhappily  many 
readers  dwelt  on  the  first ;  hardJy  any, 
alati  attended  to  the  latter.  '*  Ita  !n> 
pravatum  est  atque  obfuscatom  infclix 
TnortHlinm  genus."  He  add^.  **  Nec 
urivutuni  huuiiuem  plans  facite  quam 
PoDtificeni  ;  JBiomm  v^ittte,  Fhui 
snaciittte." 
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of  Cardinals,  he  is  in  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
most  learned  and  influential  men  in  Christendom* 

No  sooner  was  JEneas  fixed  at  Basle,  than  his  singular 

aptitude  for  business,  no  doiil)t  his  fluent  and  perspicuous 
Latin,  his  flexibility  of  opiiuun,  his  rapidly  Rowing  know- 
ledgce  of  mankind,  nis  determination  to  push  his  fortunes, 
his  fidelity  to  the  master  in  whose  service  he  happened  to 
be,  opened  the  way  to  advancement;  offices,  honours^ 
rewards  crowded  upon  him.  He  was  secretary,'  first 
reporter  of  the  proceedings,  then  held  the  office  as  writer 
of  the  epistles  of  the  Council/  He  was  among  the  twelve 
Presidents  chosen  by  the  Council.  The  office  of  these 
duodecemvirs  was  to  prepare  all  business  for  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  Council ;  notliincr  could  be  brought  toi  ward 
without  their  previous  sanetion,  nor  any  one  admitted  to 
the  Council  till  they  had  examined  and  approved  his  title. 
He  often  presided  over  his  department,  which  was  that  of 
&ith.  The  leaden  seal  of  the  Council  was  often  in  his 
custody.  During  his  career  he  was  ambassador  from  the 
Council  three  times  to  Strasburg,  twice  to  Constance^ 
twice  to  Frankfort,  once  to  Trent,  later  to  the  Emperor 
Albert,  and  to  persuade  Frederick  III.  to  espouse  the 
cause  oi  the  Council. 

His  eloquence  made  him  a  power.  His  tirst  appear- 
ance with  a  voice  in  the  Council  seems  to  have  been  m  the 
memorable  debate  on  the  prorogation  of  the  Council  to 
Italy.  We  have  heard  that,  while  the  Pope  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  the  Council  to  Florence  or  Udine,  the 
Council  would  remove  only  to  Avignon.  The  Duke  of 
Milan,  by  his  amhassadors,  urged  the  iiitennediate  mea- 
sure, the  adjouriiHient  to  the  city  of  Pavia.  But  his  am- 
bassador, Isidore  Bishop  of  Rossano,  w^as  but  an  indifterent 
orator.  He  talked  so  foolishly  that  they  were  obliged  to 
silence  him.  JSneas  had  been  twice  or  three  times  at 
Milan ;  he  was  not  averse  to  make  friends  at  that  powerful 
Court ;  nor  was  he  disinclined  by  taking  a  middle  course 
to  wait  the  issue  of  events.  He  obtained  permission  of 
the  President,  the  Cardinal  Julian  Ctesaiini,  and  urged  in 
a  speech  of  two  hours,  which  excited  the  greatest  admira- 


'  Schbo. 


*  Abbreviator  major. 
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tioti,  the  claims  of  Pavia  against  Florence,  Uditie,  and 
Avignon.  His  zeal  was  not  unrewaided.  The  Arch- 
bishop presented  him  to  the  Fioyostship  of  St  Lawrence 
in  Milan.    His  rival  Isidore  remonstrated  against  die 

appointment  of  a  stranger.  He  protested  before  the 
Council  ;  the  Council  was  unanimonslv  in  favour  of 
^nea.s.  He  went  to  Milan,  but  found  that  the  Chaj>ter 
had  nlr(  adv  elected  a  Provost  of  the  nohle  house  of  Lan- 
driano,  whom  he  found  in  actual  possession.  But  the 
Duke,  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Court  were  all-powerful ; 
the  intruder  was  expelled.  At  Milan  iEineas  was  seised 
with  a  (ever,  which  lasted  sevenl^-five  days,  and  was 
subdued  with  great  diflBculty.^  On  his  return  to  Basle,  he 
recovered  his  health  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  preach  the 
coininemoration  sermon  on  the  day  of  St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan.  This  sermon  by  one  not  in  orders  was 
opposed  by  the  theologians,  but  met  with  prreat  succe^. 

The  war  had  now  broken  out  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Council ;  there  was  no  middle  ground ;  every  one  most 
choose  his  side*  None,  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  in  the  ascendant,  so  bold, 
so  loyal  a  partisan,  or  with  such  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Council  over  the  Pope,  as  ^12ueas 
Piccolomini.  As  historian  of  the  Council,  he  a^strts  it^ 
plenary  authority.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for 
undertaking  this  work  are  characteristic.  He  had  b^un 
to  repent  that  he  had  wasted  so  much  time  in  the  idle  and 
unrewarded  pursuits  of  poetry,  oratory,  history.  Was  he 
still  to  live  improvident  as  the  binu  of  the  air  or  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ?  Was  he  never  to  be  in  possession  of 
money,  the  owner  of  an  estate  ?  The  true  rule  of  lite  is, 
that  a  man  at  twenty  should  strive  to  be  great  at  thirty 
prudent,  at  forty  rich.  But,  alas  1  the  bias  was  too  strong : 
be  must  write  history. 

Throughout  that  history  he  is  undisguisedly,  inflexibly, 
hostile  to  Eugenius  lY.*"   He  sums  up  with  great  force 

*  He  relates  that  a  certain  drug  was  "  The  reader  must  uut  confound  two 

administered,  which  appewred  to  nil  ia  distinet  hlitoriee,  one,  that  published  la 

its  operation.    He  was  about  to  tuke  a  Brown,  Fasciculos,  and  in  ois  Works ; 

second  dose,  when  the  first  began  to  t}ie  other  by  Fea,  in  l?oms,  as  late  as 

work :  "  ut  uonaginta  vicibus  ussurgere  the  year  1822.    1  cite  tliis  as  "  Fea," 
oogeretnr." 
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and  clearness,  irrefragably,  as  he  asserts,  to  bis  own  mind, 
irrefragablv  it  should  be  to  the  reason  of  men,  the  whole 
argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Council  over  the  Pope. 
Words  are  wanting  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  Presi- 

deiit  of  the  Cuuncil,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Aries : 
his  op[)oiients  are  secret  or  timid  trairors  to  the  highest 
Church  principles.  Eugcnins  IV.  sinks  to  plain  Gabriel 
Oondolmieri/  ^neas  does  not  disguise  his  contempt 
He  reproaches  the  Pope  with  perfidy,  as  seeking  either  to 
dissolve  the  Council  or  to  deprive  it  of  its  liberty*  He  is 
severe  against  the  perjury  of  those  who  had  deserted  the 
Oonneil  to  join  the  Pope.  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  the  HereuUa 
of  the  apostasy,  is  guilty  of  schism.  So  he  continues  to 
the  end:  still  he  is  the  ardent  panegyrist  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Aries,  alter  the  declaration  of  the  heresy  of  Pope 
Kugeuins,  after  the  deposition  of  that  Pope,  even  after  tne 
election  of  Pope  Felix. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Sigisniund,  Albert  of 
Austria,  elected  King  of  die  Bomans,  hesitated  to  accept 
the  dignity.  The  Hungarians  insisted  that  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  promoted  to  the  Kmpire.  Barto- 
louieo,  Bishop  of  Novara,  the  ambassador  of  Philip  Duke 
of  Milan  to  Vienna,  persuaded  -^neas,  cither  as  em- 
powered, or  thought  to  be  empowered,  by  the  Council,  to 
accompany  him  on  this  impoitant  mission.  An  ^^^^ 
address,  drawn  by  ^neas,  not  only  induced  ^'^^ 
Albert  to  accept  the  Imperial  Crown,  but  won  over  the 
Hungarians^  more  than  to  consent,  even  to  urge  their  King 
to  this  step.  The  grateful  thanks  of  the  Diet  were  awarded 
to  ^neas.  But  /Eneas  took  great  dislike  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  afterwards  to  pass  so  many  years :  he  re- 
turned to  Basle. 

He  returned  at  a  fearful  time.  During  the  sixi^  days, 
it  has  been  said,  between  the  deposition  of  £ugemus  lY. 
and  the  election  of  his  successor,  the  plague  raged  at  Basle. 
Some  of  the  dearest  friends  of  iEneas  fell  around  him. 
He  was  himself  among  the  few  who  had  the  malady  and 

*  *'Qoocirca  mentiu  est  iaiqntlM  Gabridit  et  pefdIdH  euoi  Daniam  in 
nmHtUl  tuA."— Lib.  ii.  nb  init 
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recovered.  He  might  well  ascribe  his  cure  to  Divine 
goodness,  ^neas  preferred  piety  to  science.  There  were 
two  famous  physicians^  one  a  Parisian  of  admirable  skill 
without  religion,  the  other  a  German,  ignorant  but  pioos. 
The  nature  of  a  certain  powder  administered  to  .^^eas 
(the  rest  of  the  mode  of  cure  is  fully  detailed^)  the  pious 
doctor  kept  a  uroioiiud  secret.  The  patient  was  in  a  high 
fever,  delirious,  and  so  far  crone  as  to  receive  extreme 
unction.  A  rumour  of  his  death  reached  Milan;  his  l^ro- 
vostship  was  given  away ;  on  his  recovery  he  found  great 
difficult  in  resuming  it.  He  wrote  to  his  patron  the 
Duke»  urging  that  tihe  fiict  of  his  writmg  was  tolerably 
conclusive  proof  that  he  was  alive, 

JEneas  was  not  without  his  place  of  honour  in  the  great 
of  the  election  of  the  new  i*ope.  He  mi^ht 
^  '  indeed  have  been  an  Elector.  There  were  but 
few  Italians  in  the  Conclave.  The  consent  of  more  was 
earnestly  desired,  ^neas  was  urged  to  accumulate  the 
minor  orders,  with  the  subdiaconate  and  diaconate  which 
might  qualify  him  for  the  suffrage.  He  was  still  unwilling 
to  fetter  himself  with  the  awful  sanctity  of  Holy  Orders. 
He  was  first  employed  in  the  difficult  negotiations  as  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Electors.  He  was  aflerwards  one 
of  the  two  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies.  He  now  describes 
himself  as  Canon  of  Trent.  This  canonry  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  grateful  Council,  and  was  held  with 
his  Provostship  of  St.  Laurence  in  Milan.  On  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Conclave  he  is  full  and  minute,  ns  one  who  took 
no  small  pride  in  the  arrangements.  To  his  office  was 
attached  the  duty  of  standing  at  the  window  to  receive 
from  the  Vice-Chamberlain  the  food  for  the  use  of  the 
Conclave,  and  to  take  care  that  no  letters  or  other  unlaw iul 
coniuiunications  were  introduced.  No  doubt  his  parti- 
cular account  of  the  kinds  of  food,  in  whieii  the  Electors 
indulged,  is  iaithlul  and  trustworthy.  He  takes  care  to 
inform  us  of  the  comical  anger  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Cra- 
cow, who  was  allowed  to  have  his  dishes  of  mutton  or 

^  The  bubo  was  in  the  left  giob,  Ae  t)ie  ptywder;  cataplasms  alternately  of 

vL'iii  of  file  left  foot  therefore  "wa??  opened,  green  radish  and  of  moist  ditik  wwe 
lie  was  not  allowed  to  sleep,   lie  took   applied  to  the  sore. 
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lamb,  but  complained  bitterly  that  he  might  not  have  his 
poultry  or  game,  or  perhaps  small  birds.' 

JSneas  hailed  the  election  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction ;  he  had  forgotten  the  Epicurean  life 
of  the  hermit  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Ripaille.  The 
intrigues  and  the  parsimony  of  Amadeus  darkened  on  his 
kaowledo^e  at  a  later  period.  The  splendid  eulogy,  whieh 
he  makes  a  nameless  Elector  pronounce,  might  seem  to 
come  from  the  heart  of  ^neas,  as  far  as  his  eloquence 
ever  did  proceed  from  the  heart.  Pope  Eugenius  is  still 
the  odious  and  contemptible  Gabriel.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend  John  of  Segovia,  he  describes  in  rapturous  terms 
the  coronation  of  Felix  Y.,  the  gravity,  maji  ty,  eccle- 
siastical propriety  of  his  demeanour:  <^the  demeanour 
of  him  who  had  been  called  of  God  to  the  rule  of  his 
Universal  Church."'  Fifty  thousand  spectators  rejoiced, 
some  wept  for  joy.  The  vain  .Sneas  will  not  he  silent  as 
to  bis  own  part  in  this  splendid  ceremonial,  though  it 
bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Su- 
sanna chanted  the  service  ;  the  responses  were  given  by 
the  advocates  and  notaries^  in  such  a  dissonant  bray»  that 
the  congregation  burst  into  roars  of  laughter.  They  were 
heartily  ashamed  of  themselves.  But  the  next  day  when 
the  preachers  were  to  make  the  responses,  ^l^neas,  though 
quite  ignorant  of  music  (w^hich  requires  lonjx  study),  sang 
out  his  part  with  unblushing  conrage.*^  ^neas  does  not 
forget  the  tiara  worth  30,000  pieces  of  gold,  the  proces- 
sions, the  supper  or  dinner  to  1000  guests.  He  is  as  full 
and  minute  as  a  herald,  manifestly  triumphing  in  the 
ceremonial  as  equalling  the  magnificence,  as  well  as  imitat- 
ing to  the  smallest  point  diat  of  Borne. 

The  Antipope  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  partisan,  whose 
eloquent  adulation  publisiied  his  fame  and  his  .*:nens iccie- 
virtues  to  still  doubtful  and  vacillating  Christen-  Ken.v*^^ 
dom.  ^neas  became  the  secretary  of  Pope  Felix,  he 
was  not  only  his  attendant  in  public,  he  became  necessary 
t0  him,  and  followed  him  to  Bipaille,  Thonon,  Geneva, 
liausanne. 


*  ATicuIas.  Advocati  et  scriniarii. 

*  EpUt.  ad  Joann.  Segovieus.  Opera,  ^  Cantitare  lueuu  caruien  non  erubui. 
6t,8. 
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Frederick  III.  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  On  his  adhesion  or  rejection  depended 
*  '  abnost  entirely  the  fate  of  the  rival  Popes.  Who 
80  ablci  who  (might  Felix  suppose)  so  true  and  ioyaI»  who 
with  such  consummate  address  to  conduct  his  cause  before 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  who  so  deeply  pledged  to  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  that  cause,  as  Lis  iaitlitul  Secretary? 
^iieas  is  despatched  by  Pope  Felix  to  the  Imperial  Court. 

At  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  eloquent  and  dextrous 
^«MM»»-  Italian  made  a  ^strong  impression  on  the  coun^ 
ierickiii  sellers  of  the  young  Emperor,  Silvester  Bishop 
of  Chiem^  and  James  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Treves. 
Frederick  was  urged  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man 
so  experienced  in  affairs,  so  ^fted,  so  accomplished. 
Nothing  could  be  more  skilful  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Emperor  was  reeoniiiM  uded  to  secure  his  attachment. 
Of  all  his  accoiiiplisliiiiunts,  ^neas  was  most  vain  of  his 
poetry.  The  Emperor  appointed  him  his  Laureate  f  to 
nis  letters  j£neas  for  some  time  prefixed  the  proud  title 
of  Foet  He  says,  that  he  did  this  to  teach  the  dull  Vien- 
nese,  who  thought  poetry  something  mischievous  and  abo- 
minable, to  treat  it  with  respect.* 

Yet  he  made  some  decent  resistance  ;  he  must  return 
to  Basle  and  obtain  his  free  discharge  from  Felix.  He 
wrung  with  dithculty,  and  only  by  the  intervention  ot  his 
friends,  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  Autipope.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Basle,  he  was  named  Imperial 
Secretary,  and  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Fre- 

"""'^  '  derick  ill,;  he  accompanied  his  new  Lord  to 
Vienna.  JBneas  saw  the  turningp-point  of  his  fortunes, 
and  never  was  man  so  deliberately  determined  to  push  for- 
ward those  fortunes.  "You  know,'^  he  writes  to  a  friend 
not  long  after  his  advancement,  "that  I  srrvc  a  Prince 
who  is  of  neither  part}%  and  who  by  holding  a  middle 
course  seeks  to  enforce  unity.  The  Servant  must  have 
no  will  but  that  of  his  Master." '   Maeas  hopes  to  obtain 

*  The  diploma  of  poet,  dated  July  S7,  lermo,  who  was  labouring  liard  «t  Fnmk* 

1442.  fort  about  his  writings.    "  St'iltus  est 

«  Epist.  e.  qui  patat  libcllis  et  codicibus  juovere 

'  There  is  tomcthuig  enriom  in  hb  reges."  iBneii  ie  leuDtag  to  know  more 

obtenmtion  about  the  Archbishop  of  Fa*  of  sings. 
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a  place  for  his  friend  at  Vienna.  **How  this  may  be  I 
know  not.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  insinuate  myself  into 
the  King  s  graces :  his  will  shall  be  mine,  I  will  oppose 
him  in  nothing.  I  am  a  stranger.  I  shall  act  the  part  of 
Gnatho :  what  they  affirm,  I  affirm ;  what  they  deny,  I 
deny.^  Let  those  that  are  wise  have  their  fame,  let  uiose 
that  are  foob  bear  their  own  disgrace ;  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  about  their  honour  or  their  discredit.  I  shall 
write,  as  Secretary,  what  1  aiu  ordered,  and  no  more.  I 
bhall  hold  my  tongue  and  obey :  if  I  should  do  otherwise, 
it  would  not  be  for  my  interest,  and  my  interest,  yon  will 
allow,  should  be  my  first  object"  It  will  soon  appear 
how  much  stronger  was  the  will  of  the  subtle  Italian  than 
that  of  the  feeble  and  irresolute  Emperor. 

JSxieBB  was  for  a  time  not  unfaithful  to  the  CounciL 
Already  indeed,  before  he  left  Basle,  he  had  made  the 
somewhat  tardy  discovery  that  their  affairs  were  not  alto- 
gether governed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  liuiuau  pas- 
sions. He  began  to  think  neither  party  absolutely  in  the 
right.  He  was  gently,  but  rapidly  veering  to  the  middle 
course,  then  held  by  his  master  the  Emperor.  Yet  he 
treated  the  arguments  of  John  Carovia,  orator  of  Pope 
Eugenius,  wift  sufficient  disdain.  ^*You  say  that  the 
Pope  has  made  more  ample  concessions  to  the  Princes  of 
Germany,  and  has  humbled  himself  more  Uian  was  ever 
heard  of  Romaii  Pontifl.  This  stuff  may  pass  with  pea- 
sants and  those  who  are  utterly  ignoi  aiit  of  history."  God 
alone,  /Eneas  still  asso  rts,  is  superior  to  a  General  Couneil. 

You  and  your  party  desire  unity ;  that  is,  on  your  own 
terms ;  if  yotir  Pope  remain  Supreme  Pontiff."  He  more 
than  hints  the  abdication  of  Eugenius.  He  deserves 
greatest  praise  not  who  clings  to  his  dignity,  but  who  is 
ready  to  lay  it  down.  Of  old  holy  men  were  with  greater 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  be  elevated  to  the  Popedom 
than  they  are  now  removed  from  it.  A  good  disposition 
and  a  gentle  spirit  would  not  seek  in  what  manner — hut 
how  speedily,  he  might  resign."**    "In  truth,"  he  adds, 

the  quarrel  is  not  for  the  sheep  but  ibr  the  wool ;  there 
would  be  less  strife  were  the  Church  poor/' 

'  Ego  peregrinus  sum :  consoltain  8Uflcipere»  aiuat  aio,  uegant  nego.  Kpi^t. 
nukl  est  Gnathonis  offimfmn  (ofBdvai  ?)  sir.  p.  681,  ^  Bpist.  xxt. 
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^ueas  at  first,  notwithstanding  his  prudential  detur- 
minations,  was  an  object  of  much  jealousy  at  the  Court  of 
the  Emperor.  William  TaZ|  a  Bavarian,  was  acting  as 
Imperial  Chancellor,  in  the  absence  of  Gaspar  Schlick, 
who  had  filled  that  high  office  under  three  £mpeiors» 
Sigismund,  Albert,  and  Frederick.  The  Bayarian  ba^ 
Italians ;  he  thwarted  ^neas  in  every  way.  The  Secre- 
tary bore  all  in  patience.'  Better  times  came  with  the 
return  of  Gaspar  Schlick  to  the  Court.  At  Sienna  Gaspar 
had  received  some  civilities,  and  made  friendship  with 
certain  kinsmen  of  the  Piccolomini.  The  enemy  of  JEneas^ 
William  Taz,  who  had  trampled  on  the  Secretary,  began 
humbly  to  truckle  to  him.  Taz,  however,  soon  left  the 
Court  His  other  adversaries,  as  he  rose  in  favour  with 
the  Emperor,  became  his  humble  servants.  He  was  one 
of  the  four  distinguished  persons  appointed  to  hear  at 
Nuremberg  the  debate  before  the  Diet. 

iEneas,  his  yo!in<i  blood  no  longer  remonstrating  against 
his  committing  himself  to  Holy  Orders,  now  entered  into 
the  priesthood.  His  orders  of  subdeacon,  deacon,  pric  st, 
followed  rapidly  on  each  other.  He  had  ceased  to  dread 
the  sacred  office  He  no  longer  desired  to  indulge  the 
levity  of  a  layman ;  his  whole  delight  was  henceforth  to 
be  in  his  holy  calling.''  He  was  not  long  without  reward 
for  this  decided  step.  IIis  ilrst  benefice,  obtained  through 
the  Emperors  interest,  was  a  singular  one  iov  an  Italian 
born  iu  sunny  Sienna,  and  whose  life  had  been  ])assed  in 
vKnoasin  jouHieys,  couucils,  and  courts.  It  was  the  pa- 
Hoiy  oniere.  rochisl  curc  of  a  retired  valley  in  the  Tyrol.  It 
was  worth  sixty  gold  pieces  a  year.  It  was  accessible 
only  up  one  wild  glen,  covered  with  snow  and  ice  three 
parts  of  the  year.  The  peasants  during  the  long  winter 
were  confined  to  their  cottages,  made  boxes  and  other 
carpenter's  work  (like  the  Swiss  of  Meyringen  and  else- 
where), which  they  sold  at  Trent  and  Botzeu.  They 


*  Auriculas  declinavi,  ut  itiiqusD  meiltii 
asellMs :  so  .Tineas  writes  of  himself. 

^  Jaui  cgu  subdiaconus  sum,  quod 
oUm  valde  horrelwiB.  Sed  recessit  a  me 
ilia  animl  le vitas,  qnre  inter  laicof?  c res- 
cere  solebat.  Jamque  nihil  magis  amo 
qiiani  taeerdotimn.  Epist.  zeiii.  This 


letter  is  in  unfortunate  juxtaposition 
with  the  one  (Epist.  xcii.)  in  which 
he  gives  so  much  good  advice  to  hit 
frieud,  makes  such  full  confession  of 
his  own  fonncr  frailties,  with  the  reso* 
lutiou  to  abandon  Venus  for  Bacdius. 
Seeahore. 
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passed  much  time  in  playing  at  chess  and  dice,  in  which 
they  were  wonderfully  skilful.  They  were  a  simple 
people,  knew  nothing  of  war  or  glory  or  gold.  Cattle 

was  their  only  wealth,  which  they  fed  with  hay  in  the 
winter.  Some  of  them  had  never  tasted  any  liquor  but 
inilk.  Some  lived  a  great  way  from  the  church  :  if  they 
died  their  bodies  were  laid  out  and  became  frozen.  In 
the  spring  the  curate  went  round,  collected  them  into  one 
procession,  and  buried  them  all  together  in  the  churchyard. 
There  was  not  much  sorrow  at  their  funerals.  JBneas 
does  nbt  flatter  the  morality  of  his  parishioners  (he 
did  not  do  much  to  correct  it).  They  would  have  been 
the  happiest  of  mankind  had  they  known  their  blessinjrs 
and  imposed  restraint  on  their  lusts.  As  it  was,  huddled 
together  night  and  day  in  their  cottages,  they  lived  in 
promiscuous  concubinage:  a  virgin  bride  was  unknown, 
^neas  had  some  difficulty  (every  one  seems  to  have  had 
difficulty  where  the  righte  of  patrons  were  in  perpetual 
oonflict,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Council  daimcNl  every- 
thing) in  obtaining  possession  of  his  benefice.  Small  as 
was  its  income,  with  his  canonry  it  furnished  a  modest 
competency,  two  hundred  dueats  a  year,  with  which  he 
was  fully  content.  He  was  anxious  to  retire  froni  the 
turbulent  world ;  to  secure,  as  he  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  life^  a  peaceful  retreat  where  he  might  serve  God.*^ 
We  r^  in  the  next  sentence  in  his  Commentaries  that 
he  had  given  up  his  happy  valley  for  a  better  benefice  in 
Bavaria,  that^of  Santa  Maria  of  Auspac,  not  far  from  the 
Inn,  which  was  given  him  by  the  Bishop  oi  Passau. 

As  yet  we  do  not  see  (when  shall  we  see?)  much 
indulgence  of  this  unworldly  disposition  :  in  this  respect 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  rigid  self-denial  of  ^neas. 
In  a  letter  to  Gaspar  Schlick,  the  Chancellor,  the  Italian 
opens  his  whole  mind.  He  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  own  &lsehood ;  he  justifies  it  as  of  necessity.  ^  Where 
all  are  false  we  must  be  false  too;  we  must  take  men 
as  they  are."  He  adduces  as  authority  for  this  insincerity 
(I  hardly  venture  to  record  this)  what  be  dares  to  call  a 

*  Ydlcm  diiiMndo  me  leqiMitnn  Ture  6t  mUii  ^vere.  EpitUliT.  1%  ww 
ftb  Imjns  miinili  tarbinibiity  Beoipw  mt'  the  SmtmOtm  villi*  ? 
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departure  from  truth  in  Uitn  that  was  ail  truth."  This 
letter  embraces  the  whole  comprehensive  and  complicated 
range  of  Imperial  politics,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary. 
In  the  great  question  iE^eas  has  become  a  stem  neu- 
tralist. The  plan  proposed  by  Charles  of  France,  at  the 
close  of  1443,  to  compel  the  Council  and  the  Pope  to 
union,  now  appears  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  feasible 
measure.  ''Let  the  temporal  Sovereigns  hold  their  Con- 
gress,  even  against  the  will  of  the  Clergy,  union  will 
ensue.  He  will  be  the  undoubted  Pope,  to  whom  all  the 
Sovereigns  render  obedience.  I  see  none  of  the  Gleigy 
who  will  suffisr  martyrdom  in  either  cause.  We  have  all 
die  same  fiiith  with  our  rulers ;  if  they  worshipped  idok 
we  should  likewise  worship  them.  If  the  secular  power 
should  urpre  it,  we  should  deny  not  only  the  l^ope  but 
Christ  himself.  Charity  is  cold,  faith  is  dead  :  we  all  long 
for  peace :  whether  through  another  Council  or  a  Congress 
of  Princes  I  care  not."  ° 

In  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  nothing  was  done  in  the 
momentous  aflair.   Germany  and  Frederick  III. 
A.IK1U4.  Qigju^^jQ^  fj^^i^         neutrality.    iEneas  had 

sunk  to  absolute  indifference.  Another  letter  to  the  Pope's 
Orator  Carvajnl  is  in  a  lighter  tone:  "You  and  I  may 
discuss  such  matters,  not  as  angry  theologians,  but  as 
calm  philosophers.  1  am  content  to  leave  such  things  to 
divines,  and  to  think  as  other  people  think."  He  does 
not  speak  with  much  respect  of  the  Diet  What  has  it 
done? — it  has  summoned  another*  You  know 
my  saying :  *  No  Diet  is  barren  :  this  will  be  as 
prolific  as  the  rest:  it  has  another  in  its  womb.'"** 

But  the  tide  now  turned.  Alfonso  IL,  King  of  Arra- 
Oii^^w^i  gon,  his  most  obstinate  and  dangerous  enemy, 
EugeniiM.  made  peace  with  Eugenius.  Philippo  Maria, 
Duke  of  Milauy  made  peace  with  Eugenius :  all  Italy 
acknowledged  Eugenius.  The  Italian  ^neas  had  no  notion 
of  condemning  himself  to  perpetual,  if  honourable,  exile  in 
cold,  rude  Germany.    The  churchman  would  not  sever 

Sed  fiDMeuduju  ei»t,  p<»tqaain  omues  p.  53d. 

fingnnt.   Nam  et  Jesus  Stncit  te  longius  •  Epist  lir. 

Ire.  Uthondnes  sunt  itautaronr.  ^neas  r  Epist.  Ixxii.   Comptn  JBimeamSyl' 

tlioiild  hare  ttock  to  hit  Tw«Bee.->liT.  Ttu  (Fm),  p.  84» 
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Christendom  from  Rome,  or  allow  an  Ultramontane  Pa« 
pacy  to  proclaim  its  independence^  if  not  its  superiority. 
Yet  beyond  the  Alps  to  less  keen  eyes  never  might  the 
cause  of  Eugenius  appear  more  desperate.   The  Council, 

in  its  proclamations  at  least,  maintained  its  inflexible  rt  so- 
lution.   Writings  were  promulgated  throughout  Germany, 
among  others  a  strong  manilesto  Iroui  the  University  of 
Erfiirt,  calling  on  the  German  nation  to  throw  ofl*  its 
inglorious  neutrality,  and  at  once  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom  and  the  Council  of  Basle.  The 
yiolent  act  of  Eugenius  in  deposing  the  Arch-  ^'^ 
hisbops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  had  awakened  the  fears 
and  Ae  resentment  of  many  among  the  haughty  Prelates 
of  Genuany,  and  had  excited  liigU  indignation  in  the  Ger- 
man mind.     But^^iu  as  km  w  his  own  strength,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Emperor.  Frederick  determined,  or  rather 
imagined  that  he  acted  on  his  own  determination,  to  enter 
into  negotiations.    And  now  again  who  so  fit  to  conduct 
those  negotiations  as  his  fidthfiil  Secretary  ?  who  but  an 
Italian,  so  intimately  aequamted  with  tne  interests  of 
Germany,  so  attached  to  the  Emperor,  so  able,  so  elo- 
quent, could  cope  with  the  Prelates  and  Cardinals  of 
Rome?**    JEnea^  was  more  true  to  his  Imperial  than  he 
had  been  to  his  Papal  patron ;  being  true  to  the  Emperor 
he  was  true  to  himself. 

£neas  arrived  at  his  native  Sienna.    His  kindred, 

Eroud  no  doubt  of  his  position,  crowded  round  jbmib 
im.    They  entreated  him  not  to  venture  to 
Rome.   Eugenius  was  cruel,  unforgetfiil  of  injuries,  bound 
by  iR'itlier  pity  nor  conscience/    A  man  so  deeply  com- 
mitted in  the  affairs  oi  the  liostile  Council  might  expect 
the  worst,    ^neas  boldly  answered  that  the  ambassador 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  must  be  safe  everywhere. 
He  did  not  betray  a  more  important  secret,  that  already 
he  had  obtained  through  two  niendiy  Cardinals,  Carvajal 
and  Landriano,  pardon  for  all  that  he  had  done  at  Basle» 
He  entered  Rome :  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 

To  this  visit  to  Home  belong  the  no  menns  so  rich  as  of  old. 

obfiervatioiui  he  makes  in  a  l«tter  to  his  '  Aiebant  Eugeuium  crudelem,  io- 

patroa  the  Biahop  of  PMaan.   Epist.  jurianun  memorem,  nulla  pietate,  nullS 

jMTui,  The  Gmoalflb  he  mjh  Mt  by  tnmeamMk  tenefi^Apnd  Fee,  p.  8S. 
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the  Pope,  beside  whom  stood  the  two  friendly  Cardinals. 
He  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  foot»  the  cheek 
AtRoutt.  Fontiff.     His  credentials  were  in  his 

liaiid.  He  was  commanded  to  declare  the  object  of  his 
mission.  "  Ere  I  t'ultill  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  allow 
me,  most  holv  Pontiff,  a  few  words  on  myself.  I  know 
that  many  things  have  been  brought  to  the  ears  of  your 
Holiness  concerning  me,  things  not  to  my  credit,  and  on 
which  it  were  better  not  to  dwell :  neither  have  my 
accusers  spoken  fiJsely.  At  Basle  I  have  written  much, 
spoken  much,  done  much;  but  my  design  was  not  to 
injure  you,  I  sought  only  the  advantiige  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  have  erred,  who  will  deny  it,  but  with  neither 
few  nor  undistiiimnshrd  men  :  Julian,  the  Cardinal  of  8t 
Angelo,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  Pontanus  the  Proto- 
notary  of  your  Court,  men  esteemed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  masters  of  all  truth.  I  sp6ak  not  of  the  Universities 
and  Schools  throughout  the  worlds  almost  all  adverse  to 
your  cause.  With  such  authorities  who  had  not  erred  ? 
I  nuist  confess,  that  so  soon  as  I  detected  the  errors  of 
those  at  Basle,  I  did  not,  as  most  others  did,  fly  to  you. 
But  fearing  to  fall  from  error  to  error,  from  Scylla  to 
Chary bdis,  I  would  not  without  consultation  and  delay 
rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other*  I  sided  with  those 
called  neutrals.  I  remained  three  years  with  the  Em- 
pei:or,  heard  the  discussions  between  your  Legates  and 
those  of  Basle,  nor  could  longer  doubt  that  the  truth  was 
on  your  side;  not  unwillingly  therefore  I  accepted  this 
embassy  from  the  Emperor,  hoping  thereby,  through  your 
clemency  to  be  restored  to  your  favour.  T  am  iu  your 
hands:  I  have  smned  in  ignorance,  I  implore  pardon. 
And  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor."  *  The  Pope^  no 
doubt  well  prepared  for  this  address,  had  his  answer  ready. 
The  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  a  man  of  the  ability  and 
importance  of  ^neas,  was  not  to  be  repelled  even  by  the 
stuuhorn  Eugenius.  "We  know  that  you  have  erred, 
with  many  others;  we  caiinut  deny  pardon  to  one  w^ho 
confesses  his  errors.  Our  holy  Mother,  the  Church,  with- 
holds mercy  from  those  only  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 

*  CommeBttir.  Kor.  p.  11. 
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their  sms.  You  are  now  in  possession  of  the  truth,  look 
that  you  do  not  abandon  it  Snow  forth  the  divine  grace 
in  your  good  works.  You  are  in  a  position  to  defend  the 
truth,  to  do  good  seryioe  to  the  Church.  We  shall  forget 
all  the  wrongs  committed  against  us ;  him  that  walketh 
uprightly  wo  shall  love !"  Of  the  Cardinals,  only  the 
virtuous  Thomas  of  Sarzaiia,  afterwards  Nicolas 
looked  coldly  on  the  renegade,  and  -^neas  as  haughtily 
refused  to  humiliate  himself.  "  Oh,  ignorance  oi  man," 
writes  JEneas^  "had  I  known  that  he  would  be  Pope, 
what  would  I  not  have  borne  But  iEaieas  fell  ill, 
and  Thomas  of  Sansana  sent  a  common  friend  to  console 
him,  and  to  oflPer  aid  for  the  payment  of  his  physicians. 
John  Carvajal,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Germany,  visited 
him  every  day.  He  recovered,  returned  to  Sienna,  saw 
his  iatiier  for  the  last  time,  and  went  back  to  Germany, 
He  was  followed  by  a  message  from  the  Pope,  appointing 
him  his  Secretary^  '^Wonderful  and  unparalleled  ^ce 
of  God*'  (so  writes  his  biographer,  orobably  .£neas 
himself),  *^that  one  man  should  be  oeeretary  to  two 
Popes**  (he  was  continued  in  the  office  by  Nicolas  V.), 
**  to  an  Emperor  and  an  Antipope.""  JBneas  humbly 
ascribes  the  glory  to  God,  as  if  his  own  crall  and  tergi- 
versations had  no  share  in  the  marvel. 

Germany  began  slowly  to  feel  and  to  betray  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wily  Italian.  He  ruled  the  irresolute 
Emperor.  Yet  even  now  affiiirs  looked  only  more  menacing 
and  dangerous  to  Pope  Eugenius.  After  due  delibera- 
tion he  had  peremptorily  refused  the  Emperor's  demand 
to  convoke  another  Gomicil  in  Germany.  Not  only  were 
the  two  Archbishop  Electors  under  sentence  of  depositioii, 
new  Electors  *  had  been  named  on  his  sole  authority  not 
even  Germans,  but  near  relatives  of  the  powerful  Philip 

*  8i  wifltet  Mmetm  fbtuntm  Ptpam,  tiliKriiui  et  priDcijpattts  honora  anctns 

omnia  tolerftsset.    Fea,  p.  89.  sum.    Neque  ego  ista  fortuns  imputo, 

"  So  too  in  Epist.  clxxxviii.  p.  760.  quamvisnesciocausain,  sed ipsins  reetori 

Apad  tres  Episcopos  el  totidem  Cardi-  et  doniinaiori  omnium   Deo.  Thus 

iiu«8  dictaudanun  Epittdarum  officium  writes  JEwn  in  his  own  person, 
exerciii.     Hi    tres  quo<in'-   I^ontifices       *  They  were  liishop  John  of  C.im- 

maximi  fiecretariorum  coUegio  me  as-  brav,  Philip's  natural  brother,  to  Treves ; 

cripierunt,  Eugenius,  Nieomiit,  Felix,  to  Cologne,  Prinee  Adolph  of  CI«T6I«  bis 

qoainvis  hone  adulternm  dixerit.  Apud  titter's  ton.  See  Sehmidt,  vii.  16^  p.886« 
Oetarem  mm  teeretAriut  rnodo*  ted  con- 
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of  Burgundy,  sworn  to  place  them  on  their  thrones*  Six 
of  the  Electors  entered  into  a  solemn  League, 
i44«.        ^  Eugenius  did  not  immediately  annul  his  bull 
of  deposal  against  the  Archbishops,  limit  the  ecclesiastical 

burthens  on  the  Empire,  and  submit  to  the  decree  of  Con- 
stance, which  assi  rt(  (i  the  supremacy  of  General  Councils, 
they  would  cast  nside  their  long  neutrahty,  and  ackiiow- 
'  ledge  the  Council  ot  Basle,  and  Pope  Felix  V/  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  communicate  this  secret  covenaut  to 
the  Emperor  and  to  six  only  of  his  Privy  Councillors,  and 
to  demand  his  adhesion  to  the  League.  The  Emperor  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  their  demands  as  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  deposed  Prelates,  but  refused  to  join  the  League, 
*'it  was  impious  to  compel  the  Pope  to  terms  by  tlireaten- 
ing  to  revolt  from  his  authority.*'*  The  Emperor  not 
sworn  to  secrecy,  confided  the  whole  to  JEneas,  by  hi  in  at 
his  discretion  to  be  communicated  to  Home,  ^neas  was 
ordered  again  to  Rome  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  cede  the 
restitution  of  the  Archbishops. 

He  went  round  it  seems  by  Frankfort,  where  the 
Electors  held  or  were  about  to  hold  their  diet.  At 
Frankfort  he  found,  perhaps  it  was  his  object  there,  the 
Papal  Legates,  Thomas  of  Sarzaua  (Uishoj)  ui  JJolos^na),  and 
John  Carvajal  They  were  in  dire  perplexity.  One  must 
hasten  to  Kome  tor  further  instructions,  Carvajal  was  ill, 
^neas  set  off  in  the  company  of  Thomas  of  Samna,  It 
was  spring,  the  bridges  were  broken  down.  They  crossed 
the  Alps  in  three  days  by  paths  only  known  to  mountain 
guides  over  precipices  and  glaciers. 

At  Rome  the  Pope  took  the  counsel  of  Thomas  of  Sar- 
zana.  Before  he  admitted  the  AmbaBsadors  of  the 
Electors,  he  had  a  private  interview  with  .fCneas  Sylvius, 
^neas  at  his  last  visit  had  brought  himself,  he  now  brought 
the  Emperor  to  the  feet  of  Eugenius.  The  only  conces- 
sion urged  on  the  Pope  was  the  revocation  of  the  £ittal 
step,  and  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  Electors.  The 
Emperor  could  not  endure  French  Electors.   For  once 

*  Apud  Guden.  iv.  290;    Schmidt,   liere  between  the  Conimcu tunes  and  tlie 
p  5.39.  kNlory. 
'  There  is  KMne  alight  diwreiNiiiej 
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the  obetiiiate  Eugenhn  bowed  himself  to  the  wiser  yielding 
policy ;  yEneaB  had  imparted  his  own  pliancy  to  the  Pope. 
There  was  but  one  difficulty,  how  to  appease  Philip  Duke 

of*  Burgundy,  who  might  reseat  the  dismissal  of  nis  kin- 
dred, his  nephew  and  natural  hrother,  the  intruded  Arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  and  Treves.  The  Papalists  had 
tempted^  flattered,  bribed  the  pride  and  ambition  of  one  of 
die  proudest  and  most  ambitious  of  men  ;  they  must  allay 
Aat  pride  and  ambition.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  was  en- 
trusted with  this  delieate  mission :  JSneas  was  to  return  to 
Germany,  to  manage  the  Emperor  and  tiie  Empire.  The 
Pope  then  admitted  the  Ambassadors  of  the  six  Eleetors. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Gregory  of  FTeimburg,  a  bold, 
free-spoken,  fearless  man,  the  most  learnetl  lawyer  in  the 
Ji«mpire9  but  described  by  Sylvius  as  of  coarse  manners ; 
a  genuine  German  of  his  age  unfavourably  contrasted  in 
his  own  judgement  with  the  supple  Siennese.  Heimburg*8 
address  to  the  Pope  was  intrepid,  haughty :  Germany 
was  united ;  it  was  embittered  by  the  deporition  of  the 
Bishops — the  Princes  were  resolved  to  assert  the  authority 
of  General  Couih  ils."  The  Pope's  answer  was  cold  and  brief. 
He  had  deposed  the  Archbishops  tor  good  rea^^ons :  he 
had  never  shoivn  disrespect  to  Councils,  but  had  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  See.  He  would  pre- 
pare a  written  reply.  He  detained  them  in  Some  in 
sullen  indignation  at  their  delay  in  the  hot  ungenial  4»ty.* 
.  JBneas  set  forth  on  his  return  with  Thomas  of  Sarsana. 
They  travelled  together,  though  MneBB  was  suffering  from 
the  stone,  b\  Sienna,  Pistoia,  Luec^.  iEneas  entered 
Floreuce,  the  Bishop  ot  iiologna  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

*  Uic  ontion«ai  arrogauu«e  pleoam  Gregoriuajuxta  Montem  Jordununi  post 

Imbait ;  dixit  Gennaniee  princ'ipes  van-  Tenperu  deamlntlBre,  caloribaf  exsstu- 

tae  CMC  eadem  velle  et  sapere,  depo-  ans,  qumsi  et  Romanoe  «t  oflkivm  Rim 

gitionem  Episcoporuui  ainarulento  tulisse  contemncrct,  diuii^sis  in  torrara  caligi^ 

animo,  petere  ut  cassetur  aanuUeturque,  aperto  pectorc,  uudo  capiU',  brackia 

«t  uelOffitM  eomiliwiim  appruUator,  vt  operiou,  ftoiboudoi  isoedebat,  aon»> 

nationi  opportnnb  conccdatnr.  .....  rosqno  ct  Etigcniiim  et  Curiam  blas- 

Eagenius  od  hxc  sao  more  pauca  et  phemabat,  muttaoue  in  calores  teme 

graviter  respondit.    H'ut.  Freder.  III.  ingcntbat  malm.   Est  eaim  aer  Romanus 

apud  Kollar.  p.  123.    See  the  curious  Tlieutonicis  infestipsimus  .  .  .  quia  plot 

accotint  of  Gregory'*  behaviour.    In-  sanguinis  liabtrit  finam  Italici,  et  plug 

terealttgaii  KlectorumaUecti  ta;diuiuur-  merum  cbibuut,  plus  caiore  cruciautnr. 

mutabant,  neaue  tine  timore  fUmnt  Ibid.  124. 
qood  nimis  rigidi  aa  loentoa  ieatiebaiil. 
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JSnesB  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Bishop  ill  at  Parma.  He 
hastened  by  Mantua,  Verona,  Trent,  Menuningen,  Ulm.^ 
At  Ulm  he  was  stopped  by  fear  of  robbers,  who  infested  tbe 

whole  road  to  Frauklbrt.  He  fell  in  with  the  Bishops  of 
Augsburg  and  Chieinsee,  and  the  Chauceiiur  Gaspar;  with 
them  he  readied  Frankfort  in  safety. 

At  Frankfort  the  Diet  had  met  in  imposing  iuUness. 
14M.  The  Emperor  was  represented  by  the  Chancellor, 
F*liikiiBrt.  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Chiemsee,  the 
Manjuises  of  Baden  and  Brandenburg^  and  by  ^neas 
Sylvius.  The  Electors  were  all  present  The  Pope's  Le- 
gates were  John  de  Carvajal  and  Nicolas  de  Cusa.  Tho- 
mas of  Sarzana  did  not  arrive  till  he  had  successfully 
fulfilled  his  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Uurgundv.  Louis, 
Cardinal  of  Aries,  John  de  Lysura  and  otliers  appeared 
for  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Antipope.  Louis  of 
Aries  claimed  to  have  the  cross  borne  before  him,  and  to 
celebrate  the  first  mass  before  ike  Diet  as  Papal  Legate. 
His  claim  was  supported  by  the  Electors,  fully  determined 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Council,  The  Emperor's 
Ambassadors  remonstrated;  Gernianv  was  yet  pledged  to 
strict  neutrality.  The  citizens  of  Franklort  ^vere  on  that 
side ;  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  not  to 
the  Electors;  the  Cardinal  of  Aries  was  ibrced  ungra- 
ciously to  submit. 

The  session  was  opened  b^  Gh*^ry  of  Heimbuig^  who 

Ai(«rcauoo  ^^P^^^  ^®  reception  of  his  mission  at  Borne. 
He  described  the  Court  of  Rome  as  implacably 

hostile  to  Germany  ;  Eugeniius  as  harsli,  haughty,  repulsive. 
The  Cardinals  he  turned  to  ridicule,  especially  "  the  bearded 
old  goat,"  the  Cardinal  l^essarion.  ^neas  replied,  rebuk- 
ing the  unfairness  of  the  German,  and  labouring  to  bring  out 
the  milder  and  more  courteous  points  in  the  demeanour  and 
language  of  the  Pope,    .^neas  had  to  encounter  some  un- 

tleasant  altercation.  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  reproached 
im  with  his  tergiversations.  "It  is  not  I,**  answered 
^Eneas,  "who  have  changed  but  the  Council,  they  once 
oticred  to  remove  the  Council  from  Basle,  now  thev  refuse ; 
as  if  all  truth  were  contained  within  the  walls  ot  Basle." 

^  Conuneftt.  94.  Compftred  irith  other  doeonMnti. 
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John  de  Lysura  was  even  more  pointed  and  personal 
Are  yon  come  from  Sienna  to  legislate  for  Germany  ? 

You  had  better  have  stayed  at  home  and  Ivi't  us  to  settle 
our  own  airairs."    iEneas  kept  prudent  sikiice. 

The  reports  from  Rome  had  made  a  deep  and  unfavour- 
able impression.  Basle i^peared to  triumph;  the  ungntad 
fUeetors  seemed  determined  to  declare  for  the  awm. 
Council  and  for  Felix  Y.  But  the  resources  of  jEneas  were 
not  exhausted ;  he  boldly  summoned  to  his  aid  two  irre- 
sistible allies — in  plain  language,  bribery,  and  forgery.  All 
things,  ^Eueas  had  said  in  his  Anti-papal  days,  are  venal 
with  the  Court  of  Home;  the  imposition  of  haiidt-,  tlie 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  op«Mily  sold.*^  Koine  could 
buy  as  well  as  sell ;  and  the  severe  virtue  of  Germany 
was  not  proof  against  pontiiical  gold.  No  less  a  person 
than  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  sold  himself  to  Eugenius ; 
meaner  men  could  not  hesitate  with  such  an  example. 
The  Archbishop  did  not  actually  take  the  money  with  his 
own  hands,  but  two  thousand  Rhenish  Floruis  were  dis- 
tributed among  his  four  chief  Coimsellors/' 

But  the  Archbishop  Elector  would  inaiiitain  decency- 
He  could  not  veer  round  without  some  specious  excuse. 
JBneas  boldly  took  in  hand  the  Ambassadors'  instructions; 
he  dressed  them  up,  quietly  discarding  every  hard  Mbwjtat 
or  offensive  word,  insinuating  milder  and  more 
conciliatory  exjnnessions ;  and  with  deliberate  effrontery 

{resented  these  notes,  as  authorised  by  Pope  Eugenius." 
le  ran  the  risk  of  being  disclauiied  by  the  stubborn 
Pontiff,  and  exposed  as  the  Forger  of  official  documents. 
The  notes  declared  the  assent  of  the  Tope  to  the  restora- 

Nihil  est  quod  absque  nrgento  Ho-  afterwards  paid  by  NieolM  V.  Gonkpaft 

luoua  Curia  dedit.    Nam  et  ipste  niauus  also  Fea,  p.  luO. 

inpontiooee,  et  Spiritfts  Sueti  dona  •  Cam  Legati  Cteearis  non  po«ieDt 

trenundontur.    Epist.  Iwi.  menti  Pontificis  satisfacere,  /Eneas  mo- 

<i  Comane  res  diu  inutiliter  tree-  dam  commeutusest,  qui,  receptis  notulis, 

taretar,  aa  peconiam  tandem  recarrere  secundamc^aaBiePruicipesobligaveraat, 

oportet,  cui  mm  dob  obaudiont  •am,  niai  Eogiwat  illai  ■dnittwret  Telle  te 

Jkt'c  domina  cunarum  «*st,  hspc  aores  eum  deserere,  omoe  venemm  ox  t  ip  nd- 

omuium  apcrit :  huic  omuia  serviant :  emit,  noooj^ue  notulas  composuit,  per 

bttc  quoque  MogutUinwm  txpugnavit.  qaas  et  Arehiepiseopi  depriTati  mtita^ 

These  are  the  vords  of  /Eneas  Sylvius  rentur,  et  tin *ioiii  opportune  provideretur 

himself  in  hie  Hist.  Frederic.  111.  pub-  et  auctoritas  Conciliorum  salvaretur, 

lisJ^ed  hy  Kollar,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.    The  illasque  dixit  sua  opinione  Eugeuium 

jSBiperor  adrvnoed  the  monej;  it  iras  bob  Beg^tonim. — Vit.  Fred.  IlLp.  tS9« 
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tion  of  the  deposed  Archbishops,  vaguely  recogiiised  the 
itidq>eiidenee  of  the  German  nation,  saved  Ae  mtbority 

ot"  General  Couneils.  -i'Eneas  had  caleulated  with  his 
usual  sag:acity.  These  notes  were  accepted,  and  ])reseiited 
to  the  Diet,  signed  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master  of  Prussia,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Saltzburg  and  Magdeburg,  and  many  other 
Princes.  The  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  Duke  of  Suonv 
alone  opposed;  the  Elector  Palatine  wavered*  The 
Electoral  League  was  paralysed,  a  new  League  formed 
betwe^  the  Emperor,  the  Electors  of  Mentz,  Branden- 
bui^,  and  the  rest  The  Diet  broke  up,  the  three 
Electors  departed  in  indignation ;  the  Ambassadors  of 
Basle  in  sorrow  and  discomfiture. 

.^£aeas  and  Procopiiis  Babensteyo,  a  Bohemian  ^oUe^ 
were  despatched  to  Kome  as  Imperial  Ambassadors  to 
obtain  the  Pope's  assent  to  the  terms  dius  framed.  On 
his  assent  the  Emperor  and  most  of  the  Oerman  Prinees 
would  forswear  their  neutrality  and  acknowledge  him  fer 
Pope.  Letters  had  been  previously  sent ;  the  College  of 
Cardinals  was  divided  ;  the  more  rigid  theologians  would 
admit  no  concession.  Pope  Eugenius  was  advised  to 
create  four  new  Cardinals,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Paul,  Thomas  of  Sarzana  Bishop  of  Bologna, 
John  Carvajal.  At  Sienna  the  Imperial  Ambassadon 
encountered  others  from  the  Archbiwop  of  Ments  and 
the  German  Princes.  The  representative  of  Ments  was  no 
less  than  John  of  Lysura,  hut  a  lew  days  before  so  stern  a 
Basiiiau,  who  had  been  so  uliended  by  the  apostacy  of 
iEneas,  and  had  now  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  wmd. 

They  were  received  with  joyous  welcome  as  bringing 
the  submission  of  Germany  to  the  Papal  See.^  The  third 
day  they  were  introduced  into  the  private  consistory, 
^neas  spoke;  all  heard  with  rapture.  No  voice  was 
sflent  in  his  praise !  That  very  day  the  Pope  was  seised 
with  mortal  sickness.  The  physicians  said  that  he  could  not 
live  ten  days.  W  uuld  he  live  long  enough  tjo  ratify  the 
Treaty?    The  Ambassadors  were  only  commissioned  to 

'  Ent  enim  iams  atndium  prupe  itsdraiii  aimos  Gcnumiam  pcrditam  reen- 
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£ugeniu8:  delay  might  be  fiital,  a  new  schism  might 
arise.  "  If"  (said  John  of  Lysura),  "  the  little  toe  of  his 
left  foot  is  alive,  it  is  enough."  The  Pope  not  only  lived 
to  issue  the  xVpostolic  liulls,  but  to  reward  the  invahia!>le 
services  of  ^neas  Sylvius.  A  vacancy  in  the  Bishopric 
of  Trieste  was  announced,  the  Pope  at  once  appointed 
^neas  to  the  See.  The  rejoicings  at  Rome  were  like 
those  at  a  great  victory,  bonfires  blazed^  the  city  ^ 
was  illuminated,  the  noise  of  trumpets,  the  peal-  *  * 
ing  of  bells  rang  through  the  streets.  After  fourteen  days 
died  Pope  Eugenius ;  his  stubborn  }>ertinacity  might  seem 
to  liave  won  a  glorious  triumph :  he  had  deluded  the  Ger- 
mans by  some  specious  concessions,  of  which  he  himself 
well  knew  the  hollow  value  (the  Apostolic  Bulls  were 
called  Concordats) ;  he  had  almost  reconquered  the  alle- 
giance of  Christendom.  But  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
on  his  death-bed,  **Oh  Gabriel,  better  had  it  been  for 
your  soul,  if  you  had  never  been  Cardinal,  never  Pope, 
but  continued  to  practise  the  rLligious  discipline  of  your 
monastery!""    The  Pope  was  dead,  the  Monk  still  lived. 

«  P«IatuG«ttaPoiitilIeiiinapndW«i»>  baked  bw  jBneu.    Compare  on  the 

genberg,  p.  465.  The  dUkracter  of  Eu>  other  aae  the  higli  character  in  the 

«r*?'ni IIS  chanpres  in  the  writing  of  iEneas  de  Earopa,  p.  458.    S>  too  in  Vit. 

-vvitli  the  changes  in  .^oeas  hmiselfl  We  Frederic  111.  p.  135.   Fuit  uuteiu  Eu« 

bsre  wen  eonie  illiutntioiii  of  this.   Is  pnins  «lti  animi,  injariarum  tenasi,  de- 

the  Hist.  Coticil.  Basil.  *' Eugenius  is  a  latoribtis  ruirem  privbult,  avaritiam  cal- 

Tced  sliaken  by  the  wind"  (no  very  apt  cavit,  houoris  cupidus  fuit :  ubi  tienten- 

similitude),  an  object  of  dislike,  even  of  tiam  imbuitf  non  facile  mntari  potuit : 

contempt.    In  his  Dialo^e  de  Anctor.  rdigioBif  virit  adaiodinn  favit.    In  an> 

O  il  ilii,  allndrd  to  in  his  Retractation,  other  passage  —  aiti  cordis   fuit,  sed 

his  praise  of  Felix  passes  into  adulation,  nolitun  in  eo  Titium  fuit,  nisi  quia  sine 

There  is  no  grtise  or  ▼irtne  whieh  hi  not  mensoHk  enU,  et  bod  quod  potuit,  sed 

heaped  upon  him.    In  Eugenius  the  de-  riun!    rolult,    aggressus    est.  This 

fiance  darkens  into  vituperation  :  *' Vex-  heightens  our  opinion  of  the  boldness 

ator  ecclesiie,  uou  solum  laude  iudiguus,  and  sagacity  of  iEucas  iu  persuading 

eed  ^teetatione  et  exeermtione  totius  such  a  man  to  accept  as  his  own,  in* 

hmnani  generis  dignn^  prornlditbin  est"  stroelioiis  which  he  had  not  giron. 
So  lajB  one  of  the  interlocutors,  uure- 
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CHAFT£R  XVII. 

NICOLAS  V. 

The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.  is  the  culminating  point  of 
Latin  Christianity.  The  Papal  power  indeed  had  long 
reached  its  zenith*  From  Innocent  III.  to  Boniface  YIII. 
it  had  begun  its  decline.    But  Latin  Christianity  was 

alike  the  religion  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Councils  which 
contested  their  suprerii.u  y  It  was  as  yet  no  more  than 
a  sacerdotal  strife  whether  the  Pope  should  maintain  an 
irresponsible  autocracy,  or  be  limited  aud  controlled  by 
an  wiquitous  aristocratic  Senate.  The  most  ardent  re* 
formers  looked  no  further  than  to  strengthen  the  Hier** 
archy.  The  Filiates  were  determined  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope,  as  to  uieir 
elections,  their  arbitrary  taxation  by  Rome,  the  under- 
mining of  their  authority  by  perpt  tiial  ajijuals  ;  but  they 
had  no  notion  of  relaxing  in  the  least  tiie  ecrlrsiastical 
domination.  It  was  not  that  Christendom  might  govera 
itself,  but  that  themselves  might  have  a  more  equal  share 
in  the  goyernment  They  were  as  jealously  attached  as 
the  Pope  to  the  creed  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  Council, 
not  the  Poj)e,  burned  Jcim  Huss.  Their  concessions  to 
the  Bohemians  w  ere  extorted  from  their  fears,  not  granted 
by  their  liberality.  Gerson,  D'Ailly,  Louis  of  Aries, 
Thomas  of  Corcelles,  were  as  risrid  theologians  as  Martin 
V.  or  Eugenius  IV.  The  Vulgate  was  their  Bible,  the 
Latin  service  their  exclusive  lituigy,  the  Canon  Law  their 
code  of  jurisprudence. 

Latin  Christianity  had  yet  to  discharge  some  part  ot 
its  mission.  It  had  to  enlighten  the  world  with  letters, 
to  adorn  it  with  arts.  It  had  hospitably  to  receive  (a 
gift  fatal  in  the  end  to  its  own  dominion)  and  to  pro- 
mulgate to  mankind  the  poets,  historianS|  philosophers  of 
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Greece.  It  had  to  break  down  its  own  idols,  the  School- 
men, and  substitute  a  new  idolatry,  that  of  Classical  Lite- 
rature. It  had  to  perfect  Christian  art.  Already  Christian 
Architecture  had  achieved  some  of  its  \\  tjnduri?.  The 
venerable  Lateran  and  St.  Paul's  without  the  Walls,  the 
old  St.  l^eter's,  8t.  Mark's  at  Venice  and  Pisa,  Strasburg 
and  Cologne,  Kheims  and  Bourges,  York  and  Lincoln, 
stood  in  their  majesty.  Christian  Painting,  and  even 
Christian  Sculpture,  were  to  rise  to  their  untranscended 
excellence. 

The  choice  of  Nicolas  \  .  was  one  of  such  singular 
felicity  for  his  time  that  it  cannot  be  wondered 
if  his  admirers  looked  on  it  as  overruled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.    **  Who  would  have  thought  in  Florence,** 
so  said  Nicolas  to  his  biographer  Yespasiano^  ''thrit  a 

?ie8t  who  rang  the  bells  should  become  Supreme  Pontiff?*** 
et  it  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  accident  Eighteen 
Cardinals  met  in  the  Conclave.  Ten  voices  were  for  the 
Cardinal  Colonna;  two  more  would  give  him  the  requisite 
majority.  Alfonso,  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  encamped 
at  Tivoli,  favoured  the  Colonna.  Already,  to  end  the 
strife,  the  Cardinal  of  Bologna  had  risen  to  add  his 
suflrage.  He  was  checked  and  interrupted  by  the  wise 
Cardinal  of  Tarenta  Whom,  then,**  said  he,  **do  you 
nominate?"  *^The  Cardinal  of  Bologna  I"  A  sodden 
light  seemed  to  flash  on  the  Conclave :  Thomas  of  Sarzana, 
Cardinal  of  Bologna,  was  Pope.** 

Had  a  turbulent,  punctilious,  obstinate  Pope,  another 
Eugenius,  succeeded  Eugenius  IV.,  all  might  again  have 
been  strife  and  confusion.  The  consummate  diplomatic 
skill  of  .^neas  Sylvins  had  extorted  some  concessions  on 
his  deathbed  even  from  that  imDracticable  Pope.  Some 
questions  had  been  designedly  len  in  decent  vagueness. 

The  Cardinal  of  Bologna  was  forty-eight  years  old. 
His  rise  to  honours  had  been  rapid — Bishop,  Cardinal, 
Pope,  in  three  successive  years.®  He  was  known  as  a 
lover  and  liberal  patron  of  letters.  As  Legate  he  had 
been  singularly  active,  conciliatory,  popular,  and  therefore 

*  Apuil  Muratori,  p.  279.  ^  Vit  Nioolai  V.,  a  Dominico  Georgio,  p.  4. 

•  1445,  |446»  U47, 
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succenfiil.  He  had  seemingly  personal  friendship  far 
JEneas  Sylvius,  and  could  fully  appreciate  his  wise  and 

dexterous  management  He  left  the  German  negotiations 
in  those  able  hands ;  but  a  speech  attributed  to  hi  in  was 
well-timed.  **The  Bishops  had  too  little,  rather  than  too 
much  power :  he  had  no  design  to  encroach  ou  their 
lawful  authority.*''*  This  is  more  remarkable,  as  in  all 
business  he  had  the  most  perfect  self-confidenGe:  nodtiDg^ 
was  well-done  which  he  did  not  do  himselC* 

Two  y^ffs  had  hardly  elapsed  when  Nicolas  V.  (so 
iH^soiuuon  well  had  ^neas  Sylvius  done  his  work  in  Ger- 
^cogndKr  many)  was  sole  anil  undisputed  Pope.  The 
Council  of  Bai?le,  disowned,  almost  ibriiotten, 
had  dissolved  itself.  Felix  V.  was  again  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  in  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Ripaille*  The  Council 
had  die  wisdom  to  yield,  the  Pope  the  greater  wisdom  to 
admit  Ihe  Council  to  an  honourable  capituhition.  The 
Fathers  at  Basle  appeared  to  submit  to  the  friendly 
urgency  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  They 
maintained  prudent  silence  on  the  ahandonment  of  their 
caus<'  hy  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  nml  his  as  yet 
ambiguous  and  disguised  menaces  of  compulsory  disso- 
lution. The  Prince-Pope  was  permitted  to  retire,  not 
without  dignity.  Nicolas  demanded  not  that  insulting 
humiliation  which  had  been  enforced  by  his  predecessors 
▲uicuooof  on  their  discomfited  rivals.  Felix  Y.  sank  into 
a  Cardinalate,  and  that  Cardinalate  next  in 
honour  to  the  Pope.  Louis  of  Aries  was  restored  to  his 
rank.  Three  out  of  the  Cardinals  named  by  Felix  were 
advanced  by  Kicolas ;  the  rest  were  dead  or  content  to 
abdicate.  Ail  the  Papal  censures  against  the  Pope  and 
the  Council  were  annulled ;  the  Acts  of  the  Couneilt  as  far 
as  promotions  and  appointments,  confirmed. 

So  ended  die  last  Antipope/  so  closed  the  last  Council 
which  claimed  co-equal  authority  with  the  Pope.  The 


*  Woi«i?cnl)€rpr. 

*  See  Uie  elaborate  character  of  Ni- 
colas V.  byiBoeaaSylvius.— Fea,  p.  139. 

Ho  wtvs  hasty,  but  placabh'  ,  frii  luily. 
but  there  was  no  fneud  with  whom  he 
was  not  at  some  Ume  angry.  "  Nimiam 


close  crediclit,  omnia  per  so  facere  volnit. 
^iihil  beue  heri  putavit,  uisi  interesset. 
Injurianim  tieqm  idtor,  neqiie  oUitnt 

est. 

Amadeus  lived  only  to  Jan.  1,  1451. 
Mnnsori,  sab  aiui.  1449. 
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peaceful  treaty  showed  a  great  advance  in  Christian 
courtesy^  in  Christian  forbearance,  in  the  majesty  of  - 

Christian  gentleness  ;  but  some  decay  too  in  the  depth 
and  ariloiir  of*  Christian  zeal.  To  have  been  an  AiitijioyK* 
WHii  lio  longer  an  odious  arid  inexpiahle  erinie — a  crime  to 
be  forj^iven  only  after  the  most  contumelious  abasement, 
or  as  an  osteotatioiis  act  of  mercy.  Felix  may  have  owed 
something  to  hia  princely  rank,  more  to  the  times  and  to 
the  sagadous  character  of  Nicolas  Y •  Basle  saw  &e  last 
Council  which  could  pretend  to  the  title  of  (Ecumenic : 
that  of  Trent  was  a  Council  of  Papal  Christendom,  and 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  Papal  Christendom.  All  that 
had  severed  itself  from  Latin  Christianity,  ])art  which  was 
still  in  union,  stood  aloof  from  an  assembly  chiefly  gathered 
from  two  nations,  Spain  and  Italy. 

Nicolas  y .  retired  into  his  serene  and  peaceful  dignity : 
not  80  his  restless  colleague  in  all  his  negotiations  ^mm 
and  in  his  journeys,  ^neas  Sylvius  had  still  ^"^^ 
years  of  busy  life  before  him.  Among  the  first  acts  of 
Pope  Nicolas  had  been  the  confirmation  of -^neas  in  his 
Pajjal  Secretaryship  and  in  his  Bishopric  of  Trieste.  It 
was  singular  enough  that,  as  Bishop  of  Bologna,  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  had  been  honoured  everywhere  but  in  his  own 
See.  Bologna  would  not  admit  him  within  her  walls. 
The  Church  of  Trieste^  at  first  refractory,  could  not  but 
receive  a  Bishop  commended  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope. 

The  Bishop  of  Trieste  returned  to  Germany.  Xo 
affair  of  Frederick  III.  could  be  conducted  without  his 
aid.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  Diet  of  Aschaflenburg, 
which,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  accepted  the  Bulls 
of  Pope  Eugenius  and  acknowledged  Pope  Nicolas.  Duke 
Philippe  Maria,  the  last  of  the  Yiscontis,  died,'  Milan 
was  in  confusion.'^  The  Emperor^  among  the  competitors 
&r  the  Dukedom/  as  an  escheated  fief  of  the  Empire^ 

f  In  the  casUe  of  Porta  Zobbia,  Aug.  '  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleai)s,  in  right 

15,  1447.  of  bis  mother,  Valentino,  sister  of  the 

*•  Tncredibileallorafularevoliirinnp  late  Duk«*;  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples  and 

dello  Stato  de  Milano;  tutto  hi  nempi  Arra^n,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Duke : 

di  sedizioni,  ed  ognuno  prese  V  umi/'—  Fnneis  Sfim,  hoilMiid  of  the  nttnnl 

Mnratori,  mb  aan.  davgbler  of  tlie  late  Duke. 
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would  beyond  that,  put  in  his  claim  as  actual  Suler. 
JEneas  was  among  his  ambassadors.  Milan  would  own  tbe 
suzerainty  of  the  Emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  mauitain 
her  fireeaom.    The  Embassy  returned,  having  efleeted 

nothing,  from  the  impracticable  city.*'  ^^l^neas  attributes 
their  failure  t-o  the  grasping  ambition  of  his  German  col- 
leagues in  the  Embassy  :  demandini?  too  nmch,  they  lost 
all ;  his  more  subtle  policy  would  have  succeeded  better. 
He  returned  to  Vienna,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Trieste, 
visited  his  diocese,  was  received  with  cordial  welcome,  and 
celebrated  mass.  But  he  was  not  long  occupied  with  his 
peaceful  duties.  He  was  called  upon  to  settle  a  question 
of  tioiiticr  in  Istria  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Vene- 
tians. On  his  return  to  i'riesti'  he  found  a  Count  Rupert 
warring  on  the  city,  wastuig  tlie  estates  of  the  Church. 
He  laid  his  complaints  before  the  Emperor,  but  himself 
hardly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  noble  freebooter. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  found  his  power  at  the 
Council  somewhat  in  danger.  His  friend  and  patron 
Gaspar  Schlick  was  in  disgrace.  As  of  the  Chancellor's 
faction  *^neas  fell  under  suspicion.  With  his  usual  dex- 
terity he  steered  his  course,  not  absolutely  renouncing^  his 
friend,  yet  not  offending  tlie  Emperor.  He  received  an- 
other beuefice,  a  rich  parish  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna. 

Milan  again  besieged  by  Francis  Sforza  made  overtures 
to  the  Emperor.  Again  the  indefatigable  ^neas  crossed 
the  Worm  Alp,  descended  into  the  Valteline,  and  found  the 

Lake  of  Como  and  its  shores  overrun  by  the  troops  of 
Siurza ;  he  reached  Coniu  with  difhcultv.  That  citv  was 
beset  on  all  sides ;  Sforza  eagerly  desired  to  seize  tiie 
Imperial  Ambassadors.  At  the  head  of  a  few  soldiers, 
iEneas  dashed  through  by  night  and  reached  Milan 
Notwithstanding  the  open  and  the  secret  opposition  of 
Sforza's  partisans,  he  assembled  and  harangued  the  people. 
Three  gates  (quarters)  of  the  city  would  have  proclaimed  * 
the  Emperor  without  condition,  one  more  had  been  a 
inajority."    Terms  were  however  framed,  on  the  whole 

k  GonuMiitur.  Pii  IL,  Ac.,  pp.  19, 25.  *  Ytt  Ffederie.  III.,  p.  147. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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favourable  to  the  Emperor,  but  such  as  ^.neas  had  no 
authority  to  accept.  Charles  Gronzaga  proposed  to  ^neas 
to  seize  the  city  by  force.  This  iEneas  declined  as  unbe- 
ooming  his  ecclesiastical  character.  The  scheme  was  full 
of  dangers,  and  of  very  doubtfiil  issue!  iEneas  returned 
to  the  Emperor;  but  Frederick  needed  not  only  dexterous 
Ambassadors,  but  well  aj>])oiiitt'd  armies  and  able  Generals 
to  occupy  and  protect  Milan  :  he  had  neither.  ^  ^ 
Milan  opened  iier  gates  to  Sforza;  Sforza  was  to  Mentis. 
Duke  of  Milan.^ 

In  the  first  year  of  Sforza's  dukedom,  that  of  the  Jubilee, 
^neas  was  engaged  on  a  more  peaceful  mission,  to  settle 
the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  Emperor  and  Leo- 
nora, sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  agreement  was 
readily  made  at  Naples  with  the  And)assadors  of  Por- 
tugal. JEneas  saw  Rome  at  the  height  of  the  Jubilee, 
his  Iriend  and  Patron,  Nicolas  V.,  rercivinp:  the  homage, 
the  well-deserved  homage,  and  the  tribute  of  the  world. 

In  Nicolas  in  three  short  years,  the  Pope  had  be- 
come again  a  great  Italian  Potentate.  Not  that  Nicolas  Y. 
was  of  one  of  the  famous  houses,  or  aspired  to  found  a  iarnily 
of  Princes.  He  was  superior  to,  or  not  tempted  to  that 
Nepotism,  which  had  already  made  some  advances,  some 
initiatorv  efforts,  to  invest  the  descendants  or  kinsmen  of 
Popes  in  territorial  honours  or  titles.  Hitherto  these 
families  had  taken  no  root,  had  died  out,  sunk  into 
ohacurity,  or  had  been  beaten  down  by  common  consent 
as  upstart  usurpers.  Nicolas  Y.  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  power,  not  so  much  in  the  strength  of  the  Roman  See 
as  a  temporal  Sovereignty,  as  in  the  admiration  and  gra- 
titude of  Italy,  which  was  rapidly  reported  over  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  He  kept  m  pay  no  large  armies,  his 
Cardinals  were  not  Condottieri  jrenerals  ;  he  declared  that 
he  would  never  employ  any  arms  but  those  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ^  But  he  maintained  the  Estates  of  the  Church 
in  peace,  he  endeavoured  (and  the  circumstances  of  the 

•  **  Qni  edim  inngnia  dacalift,  tr»>  tona]  tdventmras  of  jBneas  SyWins,  lee 

dente  populo,  suscepit,  qua?  res  neque  vim  the  Commentaries  and  Life  of  Frederick 

Deque  colorem  habnit  justitife," — P.  1G2.  III.  apud  Kollar,  p.  140,  et  §eq, 
Muratori,  sub  auu.  i.  450.    For  the  per-         Yespasiaiio*  p.  279. 
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times  favoured  that  better  policy)  to  compose  the  feuds  of 
Italy,  raging  at  least  with  their  usual  violence.  He  was 
among  the  few  Popi's,  really  a  ^reat  Paeiricatcr  in  Italv. 
Four  mighty  Powers  were  now  mingled  in  open  war,  or  m 
secret  intrigue.  Alfonso,  King  of  Arragoo  and  the  two 
Sicilies,  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  the  VenetiaBS  9xA  the  Flo- 
rentines.  Eugenius  had  had  the  wisdom,  or  good  fortoBe, 
to  abandon  the  French  iNretensions  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
that  fatal  claim  by  which  the  Popes  had  for  centuries 
entailed  the  miseries  of  war  upon  Ital),  and  servitude 
upon  thLiiiselves.  The  strife  for  the  Dukedom  ol  MiJaii, 
notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the  Eniperor,  and  ail  the 
arts  of  i^neas  Sylvius,  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Arragon, 
and  of  'the  House  of  Orleans,  had  terminated  in  the  e>ta- 
blishment  of  the  Sforsaa.  Pope  Nicolas  almost  for  the 
first  time  entered  openly  into  Italian  politics^  as  a  true 
Mediator — not  as  a  partisan — and,  so  doing,  was  for  the 
first  time  (to  a  certain  extent  at  least)  successfiil  in  his 
mediation.  Even  in  the  wars  of  these  powers  Komagiia 
was  respected  and  escaped  devastation.  The  warlike 
chieftains  who  had  usurped  the  cities  and  domnins  of  the 
Church,  were  glad  to  become  her  subjects.  The  Mala- 
testas  accepted  the  recognition  of  their  title  as  Lords  of 
Bimini,  Fano,  and  other  cities  of  Boniagna,  and  from  their 
tribute  the  Pope  received  a  revenue,  if  not  equal  in 
amount,  more  sure  and  less  invidious  than  his  own  taxation. 
The  retrenchments  insisted  u])on  by  the  Council  of  Basle, 
were  eluded  by  a  Concordat,  drawn  with  all  the  subtlety 
of  .^neas  Sylvius,  and  received  by  his  obsequious  mas-^ 
ter  Frederick.  In  remote  regions  there  were  still  deep 
murmun  at  the  avarice^  the  venality  of  Borne;  Nicolas 
and  his  Court  escaped  not,  and  did  not  deserve  to  escape, 
the  common  charge  of  rapacity ;  but  sneh  murmurs  died 
away  in  those  distant  quarters,  or  liad  lost  their  effect.'^ 
All  this  wa^  not  done,  but  it  was  well  begun  before  the 

Stlmmcn,  p.  115.  The  ambassador,  affair  is  ertii  nioro  discreditabU'  to  tli€ 
credited  with  1225  docatSf  U  instructed  Pope.  It  is  a  very  curious  detail  on  the 
to  give  lOOOdncftts  either  in  gold  or  in  process  of  Papal  bribery.  lu  1449,  a 
some  rich  pretent— 225  are  for  tbeCai^  collector  and  vendor  of  Indulgences  le> 
diual  patron.  Kut  if  the  Pope  is  not  con-  vie<l  in  Pnissia  7845  marks:  for  In- 
tent with  the  100(>,  he  must  have  it  all,  dulgeuces,  3241  ;  for  Peters  Pence, 
Mid  the  Protector  wait.  The  cloe*  of  the  4«04.— P.  1 37. 
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J ubilee ;  and  no  Jubilee  had  been  more  splendid,  more 
peaceful,  attended  by  greater  numbers/  producthre  of 
more  immense  wealth.*  A  new  coin  for  the  Jubilee  waa 
struck.  From  every  part  of  Europe  came  pilgrims  of 
the  highest  rank,  strangers  swarmed  like  ants  in  the 
streets  of  Koine  and  Florence.  The  throng  was  so  great 
that  above  200  persons  \s  (  re  crushed  to  death  on  the 
bridge  of  St  Augelo/  1  lie  Ijank  of  tlie  Mrdici  alone 
had  100,000  florins  belonging  to  the  Ciuin  h, '  and  during 
the  whole  time  poured  in  riches,  which  aided  in  the 
restoration  of  the  dilapidated  finances  of  the  Popedom. 
The  Pilgrims  carried  back  throughout  Europe  accounts  of 
the  resuscitated  majesty  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  the 
unsullied  personal  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the  reinthronement 
of  religion  in  the  splendid  edifices,  which  were  either 
building  or  under  restoration. 

Among  those  who  would  dit^semniate  the  lame  of  Ni- 
cobis  v.,  none  would  be  more  loud,  as  none  had  stronger 
reasons  to  be  grateful,  than  i£ueas  Sylvius.  He  had  just 
reached  the  Alps  on  his  return  from  Home  (he  had  hardly 
escaped  drowmng  in  a  swollen  stream),  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  pleasant  intelligence  thi^  he  had  been  named 
by  the  Pope,  Bishop  of  his  native  city  of  Sienna.  iSneas 
had  never  contemplattd  the  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
the  cold  ungenial  region  of  Germany.  ^'  I  yearn,*'  he 
writes,  for  my  native  Italy ;  1  dread  nothing  so  much 
as  to  lay  my  bones  in  a  foreign  land^  though  the  way  to 

'  "Dopo  il  primo  Ginbileo  <U']  Anno  Gn,ouO  died  in  Milan;  hardly  a  man  was 

laoo  furse  non  fu  max  Teduto  un  &i  gruu  left  alive  in  Piacenza). — Muratori.  The 

SoMO  «  rifiiuiodi  gtnte  in  Roma,  de  mo-  Cardinals,  the  Pope  himself,  were  obliged 

docile  le  stnuk*  M^ustrt"  d' Italia  pareano  to  fly  fnnm  Rortu*.    "  His  Holiness  pt^os 

tante  Fiere." — Muratori  Ann.,  sub  ann.  from  one  castle  to  another  with  a  small 

Licet  quadrigenta  et  amplius  millia  Court,and  very  few  foUowers,  seeking  to 

diebns  singulis  per  ur!)C'm  templa  foraque  find  anywhere  ao  munfeeted  place.  His 

Y»derent.  — Vit  Freder.  III.,  p.  172.  Holiness  is  now  in  a  castle  called  Fa- 

*  The  Teutonic  Order  tried  to  sup-  bnano,  where  he  was  la«t  vear  for  some 
press  the  Btill*  and  to  diseonrage  the  time ;  and  it  is  said  has  fbrbidden,  under 
wasteful  journey  to  Rome.  The  Pope  pain  of  death,  tliat  any  one,  of  any  rank 
was  furious,  and  only  appeased  by  a  whatever,  who  is  at  liome,  shall  come 
great  offering. -  Stimmeu,  y.  140.  _  secretly  or  openly  to  Fabnano,  or  within 

*  Infesisura,  Chron.  de  Kimiui ;  4 


seven  miles  of  it:  the  Cardinals  alone 
S|yivius,  Vit.  Frederic,  p.  172.  are  excepted,  who  are  limited  to  four 

■  Vespasiano,  Vit.  Nicol.  V.  servants. — Voigt,  from  the  Despatches 

'  The  Jubilee  was  interrupted  by  the  oTtheTenlomeKni^hta.  Stimmen,  p.  70. 
plague,  tlie  fear  of  which  had  driven  This  is  notaveryhigh  viewof  tfiePope'i 
many  >»  derotioa  to  Rome  (Sannto  saja  cooiage. 
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heaven  or  to  hell  lies  open  alike  from  lx)th.  But  it  would 
be  less  painfiil,  I  know  not  why,  to  die  in  the  arms  of 
brothersi  sisters^  sons^  grandsons."'  It  should  seem'  thai 
he  tamed  back,  saw  the  Pope  again,  entered  Sienna,  was 

welcomed  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants, 
proud  to  receive  a  native  Siennese  as  their  l^ishou.  13ut 
the  Bishop  of  Sienna  returned  to  his  Imperial  blaster : 
Germany  must  still  be  held  in  its  close  aHiancc  with 
Borne.  His  next  embassy,  in  the  following  year,  was  into 
Bohemia.  Both  on  his  journey  towards  Prague  and  on 
his  return,  he  was  hospitably  received  in  Tab<H*,  the  city 
of  the  most  extreme  disciples  of  John  Huss.  In  a  letter 
to  John  Carvajal,*  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  he  gives  a 
striking  description  of  that  inexpugnable  fortress.  Over 
the  gates  were  two  shields,  on  oiu'  was  ])aliitA(l  an  Antrel 
with  the  Sacramental  Cup,  on  the  otiier  the  blind  old 
Ziska,  their  leader  in  war  while  alive,  whose  skin,  stretched 
on  a  drum,  after  his  death,  had  inspirited  them  to  certain 
victory.  The  Bishop  of  Sienna  had  strong  misgivings  in 
entering  this  head-quarters  of  Satan.  The  Churchman 
held  the  audacious  sectaries,  who  disdained  the  Primacy 
of  Rome  (the  head  of  their  ofteiuliiig,  which  inclnded  all 
other  heresies)  in  the  devoutest  horror.  "  The  Emperor 
Sigismund,  instead  of  granting  terms  of  peace  to  this 
most  wicked  and  sacrilegious  race,  ought  to  have  extermi* 
nated  them,  or  reduced  them  to  hewers  of  stone  for  the 
rest  of  mankind."  ^neas  had  forgotten  the  irresistible 
valour,  the  splendid  years  of  victory,  which  had  extorted 
these  terms  from  the  Emperor.  But  the  rude,  poor 
Taborites  treated  the  Bishop  with  perfect  courtesy.  At 
a  town  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Prague  (a  pesti- 
lence was  raging  in  Prairne,  and  to  his  regret  he  dared  not 
approach  that  ancient  and  noble  city),  he  met  the  heads 
of  the  Bohemian  nation.  The  object  of  his  mission  was 
soon  despatched;  the  summons  of  a  general  Convention 
in  the  following  year,  with  the  Ambassador  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Pope's  Legate,  at  Leutmeritz.  In  that  city 
he  held  a  long  theological  discussion  with  George  Podie- 
brad ;  a  second  at  Tabor  with  Nicolas,  the  Bishop  of  the 

^  £pi§U  Uv.  '  The  aceouat  is  not  dm*  '  BpisU  exu. 
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sect    He  acknowledged  that  all  his  eloquence  made  no 

impression  on  the  stubborn  Utraquists.  The  Tahorites 
stuck  to  the  Seriptiirt',  .^^iieas  to  the  ijowtr  ui  the  Church  ; 
no  wonder  that  they  came  to  no  conclusion.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  secret  thoughts  of  each  j)arty,  as  to  the  fate 
of  his  antagonist  on  the  Day  of  Judgement^  they  parted 
with  seeming  mutual  respect 

Nicolas  y*  was  to  behold,  as  it  were,  the  final  act  of 
homage  to  the  Popedom,  ii^om  the  majesty  of  conmatkm  of 
the  Empire.  He  was  to  be  the  last  Pontiff  who 
was  to  crown  at  Rome  the  successor  of  Charlemagne ; 
Frederick  III.  the  last  Emperor  who  was  so  to  receive  his 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Fope.  ^iCneas  Sylvius  is 
again  in  Italy ;  he  is  the  harbinger  of  the  Emperor,  who  is 
about  to  descend  into  Italy  to  meet  his  Portuguese  bride, 
to  consummate  his  mamage,  and  at  ike  same  time  to 
celebrate  his  Coronation  at  Rome.  The  Free  cities  were 
always  troubled,  and  were  thrown  into  a  tumult  of  intrigue, 
it'  wot  of  feud,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Eiuperor  in  Italy. 
Giu  l{)h  turned  pale,  Ghibelline  brightened.  Sienna  was 
under  popular  government.  Would  the  Emperor's  fa- 
vourite, the  favourite  of  the  Pope,  the  heir  of  the  proud 
but  fiillen  house  of  Piccolomini,  now  their  Bishop,  forego 
the  op|M)rtunity  of  seizing  for  his  own  family  the  lordship 
of  the  city  ?  ^  Sienna,  which  the  year  before  had  thronged 
out  to  meet  ^neas,  received  him  in  sullen  silence ;  no  one 
visited  him,  his  name  was  heard  muttered  with  low  curses 
in  the  streets.  /Eneas,  as  he  says,  smiled  at  the  sudden 
change  (did  not  iiis  vanity  magnify  his  own  unpopularity, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  city  ?).  He  assembled  the  Senate, 
assured  them  of  the  peaceful  and  unambitious  views  of 
himself  his  family,  and  of  the  Emperor.  The  Siennese 
suppressed,  but  could  not  conceal  their  mistrust  ^neas 
havmg  splendidly  buried  his  colleague  in  the  Embassy, 
who  died  at  Sienna,  tliought  it  most  prudent  to  go  down 
to  Telamona,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
Portuguese  Princess. 

Pope  Nicolas  himself  began  to  look  with  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  the  Emperor.   There  ^ere  suspicious  move* 

^Vit.  Frederic.  III.  p.  244* 
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ments  at  Rome ;  more  than  suspieioDS,  of  the  dire  designs 
of  Stephen  Porcaro  and  his  partisans,  which  brake  out 
during  the  next  year. 

The  pride  and  the  felicity  of  Nicolas  Y.  was  in  the 

undisturbed  of  Italv,  at  least  of  Roman  Italy ;  who 

could  foretell  what  strange  or  unexpected  tumults  iniirht 
arise  nf  the  appearance  nf  the  Emperor?  He  sent  to 
delay  the  march  of  Frederick,  at  least  till  the  summer  ; 
he  urged  the  want  of  provisions,  of  preparation,  the  dan- 
gers of  a  winter  journey.  iEneas  was  indignant  at  this 
timid  vacillation  of  the  Pope ;     it  became  not  the  so- 

freme  Pontiff,  to  say  one  thing  to-day,  another  to-morrow.** 
le  assured  Pope  Kicolas  of  the  pacific  iuteiirions  of 
the  Emperor.  He  appealed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  Church  ;  if  he  had  been  a?)  enemy  to  the  Church, 
the  whole  majesty  of  the  Clergy  bad  been  crushed ;  we 
had  not  had  the  joy  of  beholding  you  in  your  present  state 
of  power  and  authority.^  He  wrote  courteous  letters  to 
urge  the  immediate  descent  of  Frederick.*' 

Tumults  in  Austria  detained  the  Emperor;  stormy 
weather  his  bride.  iEneas  Sylvius  spent  sixty  wearv 
days  at  Telamona.*  At  length,  on  the  same  day,  the 
Euipeior  entered  Finn  nee,  his  bride  Lt  ^hom.  They 
met  at  iSienna.  8ienna  thought  it  well  to  appear  to  be 
full  of  joy,  was  delighted  with  the  urbanity  and  conde- 
scension of  the  Emperor,  renounced  her  suspicions  of 
iEneas,  recalled  all  his  kindred,  some  of  whom  with  other 
nobles,  were  in  exile;  and  entreated  the  Bishop,  whom 
the  people  now  called  the  father  of  his  cuuiitry,  to  repre- 
sent the  ('ity  before  the  Pope. 

The  imperial  cavalcade  set  off  for  Rome.  As  they 
descended  the  Ciminian  hill,  which  overhangs  Viterbo^ 
the  Emperor  called  ^neas  to  his  side.  I  shall  live  to 
see  you  Cardinal,  I  shall  live  to  see  you  Pope«"  .^Eneaa, 
with  proper  modesty,  protested  that  he  did  not  aspire  to 

«  Si  voluisset  tautum  peMum  ibat  Ec-  pp.  187  e(  seq. 
clesia  :  cleri  majestas  omnis  cxtingue-      ^  He  whiled  away  his  tim«  by  visiting 
twtur ;  nec  tu  hodiu  in  hoc  Stftta  cases,  the  old  Etnirian  cities  in  tiie  neigh- 
In  quo  tc  vitleiik'S  krtamnr,  p.  191 .  bonrliood.     .Tineas  lui'l  :i  mt'-  'li'  !,'. 

<>  The  moat  fuU  account  of  this  afliiir,  almost  a  premature,  taste  for  antiquities 

with  the  letter  of  Amm  to  the  Pope,  is  and  for  the  heauties  of  lurtitie. 
in  the  Hist.  Frederie.  III.  apod  Kotkr, 
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eidier  of  these  perilous  dignities.    At  Rome  die  marriage 

was  sok'iiinised  by  the  Pope  himself/ afterwards  Maixa»i», 
the  Coronation  with  ^eat  ma^iiiticeiice.*^  /Eneas 
Sylvius  made  ii  speech  for  the  Emperor.  The  day  after, 
during  an  interview  at  which  ^aieas  was  present,  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  communicated  two  extraordinary 
dreams.''  The  Emperor,  the  last  time  that  the  Cardinal 
of  Bologna  left  Vienna,  had  dreamed  that  he  was  crowned 
not  by  a  Boman,  but  by  the  Cardinal  of  Bologna.  ^  It 
is  the  privilege,**  said  the  Pope,  **of  those  set  up  to  rule 
the  people  to  have  true  dreams.  I  myseh  dreamed  that 
my  predeoesRor  Eugeiiiiis,  the  night  before  his  death,  had 
arrayed  me  ni  the  Pontihcal  dress  and  mitre,  and  placed 
me  on  the  throne.  Take  thou  my  seat,  I  depart  to  St 
Peter."  The  humble  Thomas  of  Sarzana  h  nr]  not  been  with- 
out bis  ambition  The  prediction  of  the  Emperor,  as  to 
the  advancement  of  JEneas  SyWius,  now  on  such  amicable 
terms  with  the  Pope,  might  have  been  expected  to  meet 
its  own  immediate  accomplishment,  as  tar  as  the  Cardi- 
nalate.  ^^neas,  liowever,  received  only  a  barren  promise, 
which  Pope  Nicolas  did  not  live  to  fulfill.  But  he  returned 
to  Germany  Papal  Ambassador  and  Legate  to  Ik^hemia, 
Silesia,  Austria,  Moravia,  Styria,  Carinthia^  Camiola, — 
afterwards,  at  the  Emperor's  request,  to  Hungary.  The 
Legatine  character  gave  him  great  weight,  he  exercised  it 
Mrith  his  accustomed  sagacity,  and  in  perfect  fidelity  to 
Frederick.  He  was  armed,  as  Legate,  with  Papal  (  in- 
sures against  all  the  enemies  of  Frederick.  But  these  Aus- 
trian attiairg  belong  not  to  our  history. 

Throughout  Christendom,  except  in  the  narrow  corner 
of  Boluniia,  Pope  Nicolas  V.  ruled  supreme.  Yet 
even  Nicolas  Y.  was  not  secure  against  the  inextinguish- 
able turbulence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  republicanism 
of  the  Crescentii,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  nrancaleone, 
of  Rienzi,  ot  liaroncelli,  had  still  its  ehampions  and  its 
^lartyrs.    Stephen  Porcaro  was  the  last  heir,  till  very 

'  Maam  SyMos  deteribes  the  wlwie  Ao^alo  and  th«  other  stronghoUf  vith 

at  preat  length,  p.  1?77  rt  acq.  an  inip<>*ing  force  to  keep  the  peaoe. 

<  The  cautions  Pope  had  arrayed  all  **  Mnratorii  sub  ann. 

the  militia  of  the  city,  an^  occupied  St.  h  Vita  Frederic,  p.  296. 
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modem  times,  of  this  dangerous  and  undying  race.  Ste- 
phen Porcaro  was  of  equestrian  &mily,  of  ppwerfiil  and 

kindlint?  eloquence.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius  (Eugenius 
liiiiistlt  had  been  driven  from  liomc  by  popular  insur- 
rection) Forcaro  had  urgfcni  the  rising  oF  the  people,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republie.^  Pope  Nicolas,  anxious  to 
conciliate  all  orders,  appointed  the  dangerous  demagogue 
on  a  mission  in  the  Koman  territory.  On  his  return 
Porcaro  renewed  his  agitation.  He  boldly  avowed  his 
opinions^  and  almost  announced  himself  as  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  people.  He  was  sent  in  honourable 
exile  t:)  I^nlomia,  under  the  sole  restraint  that  he  should 
present  luiusieir  every  day  belbre  Bessarion,  the  Cardinal 
Legate.  He  returned  secretly  to  Rome.  A  conspiracy 
had  been  organised  in  which  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  took 
the  lead.  Stephen  Porcaro  harangued  the  conspirators, 
inveighed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers,  the  arbitrary 
proscription^  the  banishment,  even  the  execution,  of  Roman 
citisens.  He  declared  that  it  was  ignominious  that  die 
city  w^hich  had  ruled  the  world  should  be  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  priusts,  wlio  were  women  rather  than  men.* 
He  would  cast  off  for  ever  the  degrading  yoke.  He  had 
at  his  conunand  three  hundred  hired  soldiers.  Pour  hun- 
chred  noble  Romans  were  ready  to  appear  in  arms.  He 
appealed  to  their  cupiditjr  as  to  their  patriotism :  to-morrow 
they  might  be  in  possession  of  a  million  of  gold  pieces.* 
If  the  aims  of  Porcaro  were  noble,  his  immediate  aesigns, 
the  designs  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  with  seeming 
truth,""  were  those  of  the  robber,  the  l)loody  and  cowardly 
assassin.^  The  contemplated  mode  of  insurrection  had 
the  i'urther  horror  of  impious  sacrilege.    The  Pope  aud 


^  Dicens  mnnem  servitntem  torpem, 

foedissimam  autem  quae  praesbyteris 
prsestaretur,  rogabatque  Romanes,  dum 
(^rdinalct  ebuidi  MMit^  alujaod  ftti" 
dere  pro  libertate.  MaeaM  SjMvm,  V. 
Fred.  III.  p. 

•  Turpe  esse  dictitaus  earn  urbeui, 
qnte  totnm  sibt  subjecurit  orbera,  nane 
sacc-nlotiim  itiipcrio  snl));iccre,  quos  rec- 
ti us  fcemiuas  quam  viros  quisque  appel- 
laverit.  JBaeas  Sylvius,  Europa,  p. 
459. 


"  Zantfliet,  Stephen  InftMnta,  Pla* 

tina. 

«  Vita  Nicolai  V.  p.  128. 

^  Ssmmidi,  tnie  to  his  repulilicaa 

bias,  raises  Stephen  Porcaro  to  a  hero 

anfl  a  martyr;  ami  \*}iil»>  he  perhaps  ex- 
aggerates the  cruelty  ol  the  Pope,  hardly 
touches  on  its  jastificntiou,  the  atrocity 
of  the  plot.  When  will  Italinn  rrcedom 
forswear  assassiimtion  as  its  first  and 
fiavourite  weapon  ? 
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the  Cardinals  were  to  be  surprised  while  solciiiiusing  the 
mass  on  the  festival  ot*  the  Epiphany.  The  Papal  stables 
near  the  church  were  to  be  set  ou  fire.  In  the  tuinuit 
Porcaro  was  to  appear  in  purple  and  with  the  ensigns  of 
magistracy,  to  force  or  gain  his  way  as  a  worshipper 
towards  the  altar.  The  Pope  was  to  be  seised ;  it  was 
said  that  the  chains  were  found,  chains  of  gold,  which  had 
been  displayed  to  the  insurgents,  which  were  to  fetter  his 
holy  person,'^  oiilv,  bowever,  to  be  throwri  into  a  dungeon 
as  a  hostage  to  compel  his  brother  to  surrendiT  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  His  after-fate  was  perhaps  to  be  that  of 
his  brethren  the  Cardinals^  who  were  to  be  massacred  with- 
out mercy*  The  shaven  crown  was  no  longer  to  bo  an 
object  of  fear  or  respect  in  Bome/  The  insurgents  had 
nicely  calculated  the  amount  of  plunder :  from  the  Palace 
of  the  Pope  200,000  fioriiis;  from  the  Sacred  College 
200,000;  from  the  merchants  and  public  officers  200,000; 
from  the  magazines  and  salt  depots  200,000  ;  from  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  100,000. 

The  conspiracy  was  detected  or  betrayed/  The  house 
where  die  conspirators  assembled  was  surrounded  with 
troops.  Porcaro  escaped,  but  was  found  next  day,  hidden 
by  his  sister  in  a  chest.  Sciarra  Porcaro,  the  nephew, 
cut  his  way  through  the  soldiers  and  fled.  Many  servants 
and  quantities  of  arms  were  found  in  the  house.  The 
very  day  of  his  capture  the  bodies  of  8te[)hen  Porcaro 
and  nine  of  his  accomplices  were  seen  hanging  from  the 
battlements  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angela  They  had  in 
vain  implored  confession  and  the  last  sacrament.  Many 
other  executions  followed.  Two  Canons  of  St  Peters 
were  involved  in  the  plot :  one  was  found  innocent  and  re- 
leased ;  the  other  fled  to  Damascus,  where  he  remained 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Pope.  Large  rewards  were 
offered  for  some  who  had  escaped :  one  thousand  ducats  if 
produced  alive,  five  hundred  if  dead.  Some  were  allowed 
to  be  seized  in  Padua  and  Venice.  The  Cardinal  of  Metsi 

*^  Af!  colliganduni  ait  pm^snlem,  ca-  fptfrniim  intra  hoc  nia?nia  caj)itts  rasi 

tcnaiu  auream  secuui  aUuiit,  a  se  jam-  U<;uU?s  vereri  non  oporlercl,  IjCoAlberti. 

pridem  paraUun  aoam  oongrcgatia  *  Acconling  to  Stcfanu  lufessura  they 

teDdit.    iEn. '^yl.  Kuropa,  p.  4no.  attaci  i  !   or.r   hundred  of  the  Pop«8 

'  Velle  eaim  aiebat  se  id  agete,  iit  guards,  and  killed  the  Marescallo. 
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interceded  for  Battista  Persona  ;  it  was  allege*!  that  be 
was  guiltless.  The  Po})e  promised  mercy :  whether  on 
new  evidence  or  not,  he  was  hung  the  next  luoruiug :  tbe 
indignant  Cardinal  left  Borne. 

The  Pope  was  bitterly  mortified  at  this  ingratitude  of 
the  Botnan  people  for  his  mild  government,  the  peace 
which  they  enjoyed,  the  wealth  which  had  poured  into 
the  city,  the  magnificent  emhtllibhinents  of  Rome.  He 
became  anxious  and  morose,    l^emorse  for  blood,  if  neces- 
sarily, too  prodigally  shed,  would  w  eigli  heavily  on  a  Pope 
who  had  shrunk  i'rom  war  as  unchristian.^    The  famous 
architect  Leo  Alherti  (employed,  it  is  true,  by  Nicolas  V. 
in  his  splendid  designs  for  St  Peter's)  describes  the 
unexampled  state  of  pros]>erity  enjoyed  under  NioolaSy 
for  which  the  conspirators  wouM  have  made  that  cruel 
return.    "The  whole  of  Latium  was  at  peace:  the  last 
thing  to  he  expected  was  that  any  Uoman  could  think  to 
change  the  state  of  affairs  for  the  better  hy  a  revolution. 
The  domain  of  the  Church  was  in  a  high  state  of  eulti- 
vation ;  the  city  had  become  a  city  of  gold  through  the 
Jubilee;  the  dignity  of  the  citizens  was  respected;  all  reason- 
able petitions  were  granted  at  once  by  the  Pontiff.  There 
were  no  exactions,  no  new  taxes.    Justice  was  fairly  ad- 
ministered.   It  w  as  the  whole  care  of  the  Pope  to  adorn 
the  city."    The  more  devout  and  the  more  w  ealthy  w  ere 
indignant  at  the  design  to  plunder  ai^d  massacre  the 
foreigners  whose  profuse  wealth  enabled  the  Romans  to 
live  in  ease  and  luxury ;  at  the  profenation  of  the  Church 
by  promiscuous  slaughter,  of  the  altar  itself  by  blood ;  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Cardinals,  the  priesniood,  oif  re- 
ligion itself;  Ae  seisure  of  the  Pope,  whose  feet  distant 
potentates  crowded  to  kiss  on  his  sublime  fmiction  of 
sacrifice;  the  dragging  him  i'urth,  loaded  with  chains^ 

^  Sec  in  Collier  (i.  pw  672)  the  curious  ceptable,  denounciug  Rome  u  detrerte- 

account  of  Forairo*$  conspiracy  given  in  rating  to  the  licentiousness  of  old  BaUv- 

England  by  tbe  Pope's  Nuncio  Clement  Ion,  and  advising^  the  Pope  to  kMKve  tae 

Viiicentio:  "It  wasarawn,*' said  thcNun-  wlckM  city,  am!  r.  ^ulo  in  some  other 

cio,  "  from  the  brothels  and  proHi^tes  country,    'i'he  iNuncio  and  Colleotor  m-^is 

of  Rome."   The  Nuncio  snggesta  a  form  alio  to  hint  tbe  expediency  of  ft  eabridy 

of  pulillo  tli:ii)lv\L'Mn;,'  fi)r  the  PopL-'.s  to  «>nable  the  Pope  to  leave  Home  an4 

deli\«>i-oni^e,  and  intimates  tliat  n  letter  Italy.    The  form  of  pravor  was  iafted» 

from  the  English  clergy  ivould  be  ac-  says  Collier,  but  no  more  done. 
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perhaps  his  death  I  The  calmest  looked  on  the  suppression 
of  the  conspiracy  and  the  almost  total  extirpation  of  the 

conspirators  with  satisfaction.** 

Now  came  that  event  which,  however  foreseen  by  the 
few  wiser  prophetic  spirits,  burst  on  I^urojn*  and  on 
Christendom  with  the  stunning  and  appalling  effect  of 
absolute  suddenness — the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  On  no  two  European  minds  did  this  disaster 
work  with  more  profound  or  more  absorbing  terror  than 
on  Pope  Nicolas  V.  and  iSneas  Sylvius :  nor  could  any 
one  allege  more  sound  reasons  for  that  terror  than  the 
Pope  and  the  Bishop  of  Sitnna.  Who  could  estimate 
better  than  /Efieas,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  England, 
the  extent  of  the  danger  which  impended  over  the  Latin 
world?  Never  since  its  earlier  outburst  might  Moham- 
medanism seem  so  likely  to  subjugate  if  not  to  swallow  up 
distracted  and  disunited  Christendom,  as  under  the  Turks. 
By  sea  and  land  they  were  equally  formidable.  If  Chris- 
tendom should  resist,  on  what  frontier  ?  All  were  menaced, 
all  in  danger.  What  city,  what  kingdom,  would  arrest  the 
fierce,  the  perpetual  invasion  ?  From  this  period  through- 
out the  affairs  of  Germany  (at  Frankfort  he  preached  a 
crusade)  to  tlie  end  of  his  Legatine  power,  of  his  Cardi- 
nalate^  of  his  Papacy,  of  his  life,  this  was  the  one  absorb- 
ing thought,  one  passion,  of  iiEneas  Sylvius.  The  im- 
mediate advance  of  the  victorious  Mahommed  through 
Hungary,  DalmaUa,  to  the  border,  the  centre  of  Italy, 
was  st()|)})ed  by  a  single  fortress,  Belgrade  ;  by  a  preacher, 
John  Ca])istrano;  by  a  hero,  John  Huniades.  But  it  was 
not  till,  above  a  century  later,  when  Don  John  of  ^^^^ 
Austria,  at  Lepanto  by  sea,  and  John  Sobieski, 
before  Vienna,  by  land,  broke  the  spell  of  Mohammedan 
conquest,  that  Europe  or  Christendom  might  repose  in 
security.* 

The  death  of  Nicolas  V.  was  hastened,  it  was  said,  by 
the  talking  of  Constantiiiojjle.  Grief,  shame,  fear  worked 
on  a  constitution  broken  by  the  gout.    But  Nicolas  Y. 


■  Leo  iiaiiista  Alberti.  PorcariaCon-  '  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixvii.  xii.  p. 
juritio  apud  Hnntoii,  zxw.  ^  Sift.  162. 
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foresaw  not  that  in  remote  futurity  the  peacefiil^  not 
the  warlike,  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople 

would  be  most  fatal  to.  the  Popedom — that  what  was  the 
glory  of*  Nicolas  V.  would  become  aniotig  the  foremost 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  median  al  religion  :  that  it  would  aid 
in  shaking  to  the  bnse,  and  in  severing  tor  ever  the  majestic 
unity  of  Latin  Christianity/ 


^  I  cannot  refrain,  though  my  History 
closes  with  ?>iicultu»  V.,  from  subjoiuing 
ft  few  sentences  on  tlie  end  of  Aocm 
Svlx  ins  IMccoloniini. 

On  the  death  of  Nicolas  V.,  the  I  ar- 
dinal  BessarioD,  for  learaiog,  dignity, 
character,  stood  high  above  the  whole 
College  of  Canliuals.  The  election  had 
been  almost  declared  in  his  favour.  The 
Gardinal  of  Avignon  was  srised  with 
indignation.  *'  Would  they  have  for  a 
Pop**  a  Greek,  a  recent  proselyte,  a  man 
with  a  beard?  Was  the  Laliu  Church 
fe.Uen  so  low  that  it  must  h«wt  recourse 
to  theGn-eks?"  The  jealousy  of  the 
West  was  roused :  a  Spauiard,  the  first  of 
the  Iktal  house  of  Bor^a,  was  raised  to 
the  Papal  throne,  Calhaiiis  III.  ^.neas 
was  at  Frankfort,  pressing  on  reluctant 
Germany  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
The  Germans  thought  more  of  their 
contest  M-itfi  the  Pope  than  of  the 
security  of  Chri»tt;udom.  Frederick  111. 
was  urged  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope  to  assert  the 
liberties  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Ger- 
man Church,  ^ueaa  averted  ih*^  strife, 
«nd  persusded  the  Emperor  th»t  he  had 
more  to  hope  than  fear  from  tlie  Pope, 
He  was  sent  with  tlie  eongratulalioi;s 
of  the  Kniperor  to  Callistus  111.  A  pro- 
motion of  Cardinals  was  expected.  The 
name  of  ^lEneas  was  in  all  men'^  mouths : 
he  received  congratulations.  The  Pope 
named  hut  three,  one  his  nephew,  Borgia, 
the  future  Alexander  VI.  jEneas  was 
about  to  return  to  Germany,  but  liis 
presence  was  needed  in  Italy :  Sicuua 
was  besieged  by  James  Piceinino :  war 
threatened  between  the  Pope  and  Alfonso 
King  of  Naples,  ifiinea^,  as  ambassador 
to  Naples,  secured  an  honourable  treaty. 
The  Pope  would  i>ot  lose,  and  was 
obliged  to  reward  the  indispensable 
iEneas.  He  was  created  Cardiual  of 
Sienna  (Dee.  1456). 

So,  without  dishonour  or  ingratitude, 
v'Eneas  Sylvius  was  released  from  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Imperial  ma*»ter.  The  Car- 
diual most  devote  himself  to  the  interests 


of  the  Church  ;  the  Italian  to  f!:(  se  of 
Italy.  He  need  breathe  no  more  the 
thick  and  heavy  air  of  Germuij. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  passed,  and 
iEueas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Aug.  ^1, 
A.D.  14.58)  is  Pope  Pius  II. 

Few  men  of  more  consummate  ability 
had  sat  oTi  thi'  thrfine  of  St.  Pet^r ;  frw 
men  more  disposed  to  maintain  the  Papal 
power  to  the  height  of  its  supremacy, 
lie  boldly,  unreservedly,  absolutely  con- 
demned the  heretical  tenets  of  .£neas 
Sylvius.  He  reproached  the  Kiug  of 
France  for  the  ftndadons  Pragmatte 
Sanction  :  it  was  not  less  sacrilegious, 
not  less  impious  than  the  decrees  of  the 
Conneil  of  Basle.  Dot  Plus  II.  had  the 
sagacity  to  know  that  the  days  of  \um^ 
cent  III.  and  1  ion i face  VI H.  were  passed. 
He  learned  by  bitter  experience  that 
those  too  of  Uibsu  II.  were  gone  by.  It 
was  not  for  want  of  excrtim,  or  of  c-l<>- 
quence  far  surpassing  that  which  wrapt 
the  Council  of  Clermont  to  frenzy,  that 
Pins  II.  did  not  array  Christendom  in  a 
more  politic,  more  justifiable  cnisade 
gainst  advancing  Mohammedanism. 
Em  the  colder  Conneil  of  Mnntna 
seemed  to  kindle  to  enthusiai;m.  Against 
theTurksGern  any  would  furnish  42,ii(Xi 
men;  Hungary, 20,00(»horse,  20,000 foot 
Boi^ndy ,  GOOO*  The  Duke  of  Bu  rmindy 
ace  ptrtl  (he  command.  Even  the  Italian 
kingdoms,  dukedoms,  republics,  con> 
seated  to  be  assessed.  The  Prince  of 
Este  threw  down  aoo.ooo  florins.  I  taly 
was  to  raise  a  g^reat  fleet ;  France  and 
^pajn  promised  aid. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Universal 
I^agueof  Christ'  tidfim  inijrht  seema  sig- 
nal for  a  general  war  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. The  war  of  the  Roses  raged  in 
England  ;  all  Germany  was  in  arms,  bent 
on  civil  strife  ;  the  French  fleet  st-t  sail, 
not  against  the  Turks,  but  against  Na<- 
ples ;  Piceinino  and  Bfalaiesta  renewed 
the  war  in  the  Roman  territorj- ;  the 
Savclli  were  in  insurrection  in  Kome. 

Pupe  Piu8  was  not  satitdied  with  en- 
deavoaring  to  rouse  all  Christendom  to 
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Nicolas  V.  aspired  to  make  Italy  the  domicile,  Bonie 
the  capital,  of  letters  and  arts.  As  to  letters,  his  was  not 
the  ostentatious  patronage  of  a  magnificent  Sovereign ;  nor 
was  it  the  sagacious  policy  which  would  enslave  to  the 

service  of  the  Church  that  of  which  it  might  anticipate 
the  daiip:erous  rehellion.  It  was  not  the  relijjion  of  autho- 
rity se(  kmtr  to  make  itself  master  of  all  ^vllicii  might  here- 
after either  coutirai  or  coutest  that  authority.  la  Nicolas 
it  was  pure  and  genuine,  almost  innate,  love  of  letteis.  In 
bis  lowlier  station  the  ambition,  pride,  pleasure,  passion, 
avarice  of  Thomas  of  Sarzana  had  been  the  study,  the 


A  cnuade  against  the  Turks  :  he  under- 
look  ft  more  Christian,  if  a  more  de^ 

perate  enterprise,  the  conversion  of  the 
Saltan.  Uy  publislied  a  long  elaborate 
addresb  to  Maiiouiet  II.  Throughout 
this  angular  document  the  tone  is  cour- 
teous, couciliatory,  almost  flattering;  not 
till  its  close,  deuuuciatory  against  the 
imposture  of  the  Koran.  "  Nothing  wu 
wanting  to  make  Mahomet  the  mightiest 
sovereign  the  world  hat!  evf>r  seen, 
nothing  but  a  little  water  tor  his  baptism, 
and  boief  in  the  Gospel.  The  world 
would  bow  down  before  Mahonu  t  thr- 
Christian  EnijK'ror."  "The  great  Sultan 
is  no  cureless  Atheist,  no  Epicurean ;  he 
believes  in  God  and  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  What  has  been  tin*  finl 
of  all  great  conquerors, —  Semiramis, 
Hercules,  Bacehvts,  Nebochadoeiiar* 
Qyros,  Alexander,  Julius  Ctesar,  Attila, 
Tamerlane?  They  are  all  bnnniif?  in 
the  flames  of  hell.  Your  luw  uiiowii  ail 
to  be  saved  by  their  own  i«li|poa, 
except  renetnilt's  from  Islam  ;  we  main- 
tain, on  tlie  contrary,  that  all  who  be- 
lieve not  our  creed  most  be  damned." 
From  this  dangeroos  argument  the  Pope 
proceeds  to  enlarge  on  th«*  Christinn  as 
contrasted  with  the  Mohammedun  laith. 
However  justly  he  might  ar^e  on 
Christianity,  the  stern  predcstinarians 
of  Islam  must  have  been  surprised  at 
finding  themselves  charged  with  sup- 

Kosing  the  world  ruled  by  chauoe,  not 
y  Providence.  There  is  much  more 
strange  lore  on  Mohammedau  super- 
stitions and  Arabian  priesierafl.  The 
Turks  were  of  a  noble  Scythian  race  : 
the  Pope  marvels  that  they  can  tollow 
Egyptians  and  Arabians  in  their  reli- 
gion: Christianity  had  been  a  ftr  more 
oongental  fhith. 


Uow strangely,  how  nobly  did  Pius II., 
at  the  dose  of  his  life,  redeem  the  weak- 
nesses, the  treachery,  the  inconsistency, 

the  un hi nsbing  effrontery  of  ^elf-interest 
of  his  earlier  years.  JPius  II.  was  the 
only  Pope  who.  in  his  deep  and  con- 
scientious devotidn.  would  imperil  his 
own  sacred  person  in  the  Crusade  against 
the  Turks,  and  engage  in  a  war,  if  ever 
justifiable  in  a  Pope,  justifiable  when 
the  liberty,  the  Christianity  «>f  Europ<' 
might  seem  on  the  hazard.  At  Ancona 
(a.]>.  1463),  amid  the  total  desertion  of 
t lie  leaders  pledged  to  the  Holy  War ; 
amid  the  host  of  common  soldiers, 
murmuriuff  that  they  had  been  paid 
only  in  Indulgences,  in  which  they  lutd 
c»;isfd  to  trust,  not  in  hard  money;  a 
hot>t  starving  for  want  of  sustenance, 
which  the  Pope,  once  the  eooi  and  po- 
litic statesman,  now  become  a  sanguine, 
enthusiastic  oM  rnan,  liad  not  thought 
of  providing;  I'ius  U.  alone  maintained 
his  courage.  As  the  faith  of  others 
waxed  cold,  his  1m  cnmr  niorp  rirdent. 
He  otf'ered  with  one  of  hit.  Cardinals  to 
embark  and  throw  liimself  into  Ragusa, 
threatened  by  the  Turks.  And  this  re- 
fined and  accomplished  man  died,  as 
Peter  the  Hermit  or  St.  Bernard  might 
have  died.  The  faithftil  Cardinal  of 
Pavia  watched  hit  last  moments.  The 
sight  of  the  sails  of  the  Venetian  tltet 
had  for  a  moment  kindled  up  all  his 
ardour,  but  made  him  feel  more  deeply 
his  failing  strength.  The  Cardinal  has 
described  his  end  with  the  touching 
simnfidty  of  real  alTeetion  and  reverence. 
"  '  Pray  for  me,  my  son,'  were  his  last 
words."  His  friends  bewailed  and  lio- 
noured  him  as  a  martyr  iu  the  cause  of 
Christianity.* 

•  Ooamwnt.  Cud,  (hvtonsls,  |».  asf . 
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collection,  of  books.  In  every  country  into  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  train  of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  bis  object  was  the 
jmrchase  of  manuacriptB  or  copies  of  them.  Tne  CardiDal 
de  Santa  Croce  (Albergati)  encouraged  hiu  by  his  mu- 
nificence ;  but  the  Cardinal's  munificence  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  prodigality  ot  his  follower.  In  his  affluence 
rhonias  devoted  nil  he  possessed  to  the  same  end,  in 
his  poverty  his  most  anxious  fear  had  Ix-en  lest  he  should 
be  compelled  to  part  with  his  treasures.  80  great  was 
his  reputation,  that  when  Cosmo  de  Medici  proposed  to 
open  the  Library  of  St  Marco  at  Florence,  endowed  with 
the  books  of  Nicolo  Nicoli,  Thomas  of  Sansana  was  re- 
quested to  Airnish  a  plan  for  the  arrangement  and  for  the 
catalogue.  This  heeaine  the  model  adopted  in  the  other 
great  libraric  s  that  of  the  Badia  at  Florence,  that  of  the 
Count  of  Motiteteltro  at  Urhino,  of  Alexander  Sforza  at 
Pesaro.  No  sooner  was  Nicolas  Pope  than  he  applied 
himself  to  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  Libraiy.  Five 
thousand  volumes  were  speedily  collected.  The  wondering 
age  boasted  that  no  such  library  had  existed  since  the 
days  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  scholars  of  Italy  flocked  to  Rome,  eaeh  to  receive  | 
his  task  from  the  generous  Tope,  who  rewardeti  tlicir 
lai)(>ur>  svith  ample  payment  lie  seemed  (kternuned  to 
enrich  the  West  with  all  which  survived  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature. The  fall  of  Constantinople,  long  threatened,  had 
been  preceded  hy  the  immigration  of  many  learned  Greeks. 
Some,  as  the  Cardinal  Bessarion,  had  been  naturalised 
afler  the  Council  of  Florence.*  France,  Germany,  even 
England,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Greece,  had  been  ran- 
sacked  by  industrious  aut  nts  for  copies  of  all  the  Greek 
authors.  No  branch  of  Icttei-s  \v;is  without  its  inter 
preters.  Notwithstandmg  the  hold  writings  of  Lauren tius 
Valla,  who  had  already  startled  the  world  by  his  discovery 
of  the  fraud  of  Coostantine  s  donation,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  translation  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Pog- 
gio  undertook  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  and  Diodonis 
Siculus;  Nicolas  Perotto^  Polybius.    Guarino  of  Verona 

■  Compare  Dtsqttiiitio  de  Niecrfas  V.   patrocinio.  Ad  calc  Viu  Ntetd.  V.  ft 
Pont.  Mftz.  ergft  literat  et  lilerariot  Tiroa  Dominico  G«oigio.  Roma,  1742. 
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and  George  of  Tiferna,  Strabo,  the  latter  four  books  of 
Dion  PrussBus,  Fietro  Candido^  Appiao. 

Of  the  philofiophefB^  Perotto  sent  out  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus ;  Theodore  of  Gaza  some  of  the  works  of 

Theophrastus,  and  of  Aristotle:  George  of  Trebisond, 
the  Laws  of  Plato.  On  George  of  Trebisond  Wci^  imposed 
the  Mu>re  ard^ions  task,  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Liliiis 
^Egidius  contributed  some  ot  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
Philo.  From  Hinuccio  of  Arezzo  came  the  Life  and 
Fables  of  /Esop  and  the  letters  of  Hippocrates;  from  John 
Aurispa,  the  Commentary  of  Hierocles  on  the  golden 
veraes  of  Pythi^ras.  Nicolas  bad  an  ardent  desire  to 
read  the  two  great  poems  of  Homer  in  Latin  verse.  They 
were  only  known  by  tlie  prose  version  of  Leontius  Pi- 
latiis,  executed  under  the  care  of  Boceaeeio.  Philelpho, 
wiioni  the  Pope  had  received  with  eager  cordiality,  and 
bestowed  on  him,  as  a  first  gitV^  500  golden  ducatSi 
relates,  that  just  before  his  death,  the  Pope  offered  him 
a  fine  palace  in  Bome»  and  farms  in  the  Boman  territory, 
which  would  maintain  his  whole  &mily  in  ease  and  honour, 
and  to  deposit  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  to  be  paid 
when  he  should  have  finished  the  Iliad  and  the  Odvssey.* 

Nor  were  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  without 
due  honour.  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Cyril,  the  Evan- 
gelic Preparation  of  Eusebius  by  George  of  Trebisond,  a 
new  version  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  opened  the 
theology  of  the  Greeks  to  the  enquiring  West.^ 

There  was  not  as  yet  any  awfiil  apprehension  of  im- 
pairing the  saered  majesty  of  the  Vulgate  Bible.  Manotti, 
a  Florentine,  in  his  day  the  most  famous  for  his  erudition, 
was  authorised  and  urged  to  execute  a  n<  version  oi  the 
whole  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  (ireek.  He 
coiiipleted  the  Psalms  irom  the  Syriac,  the  whole  New 
Testament,  except  perhaps  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Thus  to  Nicolas      Italy»  or  rather  Latin  Christiamtyy 

*  Efttst.  Philipp.  quoted  in  the  Dis-  ^  Nicolas  obtained  a  copy  of  theCom- 
f]ui'jitio,  y)  i94.  j^/neas  Sylvius  gays  .  inentaries  of  Chrj'sostomon  St.  Mattln  w. 
that  a  c'tTiam  Horace  of  Iwouu;  was  em-  which  bud  l>een  so  rare  in  the  we&t,  tiiut 
ployed  on  the  niad.  Part  of  the  finC  Aqninas  had  said  be  would  rather  pot- 
book  in  Latin  verso,  with  a  dedication  teM it  tliaBlbe citjT of  FlMis. 
to  NicoUu  v.,  ia  iu  the  Vatican. 
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mainly  owes  he  r  age  of  learning,  as  well  as  its  fatal  conse- 
quence to  liome  and  to  Latin  Christianity,  which  in  his 
honest  ardour  he  would  be  the  last  to  foresee.  It  was 
the  splendid  vision  of  Nicolas  Y.  that  this  revival  of 
letters,  which  in  certain  circles  became  almost  a  new  reli- 
gion, would  not  be  the  bondslave  but  the  handmaid  or 
willing  minister  of  the  old.  Latin  Christianity  was  to 
array  itself  in  all  the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world,  and  so 
nijiintain  as  a  natural  resnlt  (there  was  notliingof  policy  in 
his  thought),  and  with  increasing  and  universal  veneration, 
her  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man.  The  rebellion  of 
Letters,  and  the  effects  of  that  rebellion,  we  must  hereafter 
endeavour  to  explain. 

But  Rome  under  Nicolas  Y.  was  not  to  be  the 
centre  of  letters  alone,  she  was  to  resume  her 
teiiect.  rank  as  the  centre  of  Art,  more  especially  of 
areliitectural  magnificence.  Rome  was  to  be  as  of  old  the 
Lawgiver  of  Civilisation  ;  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  curiosity,  for  business  or  irom  religion,  were  to 
bow  down  before  the  confessed  supremacy  of  her  q>lendid 
works* 

The  centurv  fiom  die  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the 
accession  of  Martin  V.,  during  the  Avignonese  exile,  and 

the  Schism,  bad  been  a  ]>eriod  of  disaster,  neglect,  decay, 
ruin  ;  of  that  slow  creeping,  crumbling  ruin,  which  is  per- 
haps more  fatal  to  ancient  cities  than  conflagration,  usually 
limited  in  its  ravages,  or  the  irruptiou  of  barbarous  ene* 
mies.^  Martin  V .  had  made  some  advances  to  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Popedom ;  Eugenius 
IV.  had  re-asserted  the  endangered  spiritual  supremacy. 
Both  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  dilapidated  churches, 
palaces,  walls  of  the  city.  Under  Nicol?  s  V.  Konje 
aspired  to  rise  again  at  once  to  her  strength  and  to  her 
splendour.  The  Pope  was  to  be  a  great  Sovereign  Prince, 
but  above  the  Sovereign  Prince  he  was  to  be  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  Rome  was  to  be  at  once  the  strong  citadel, 
and  the  noblest  sanctuary  in  the  world,  unassailable  by  her 
enemies  both  without  and  within  from  her  fortifications; 

Bead  Petraieh'i  w«ll-kiiown  letter— Gibbon*  Bnnaeo  and  Platner.  Boms* 

Heschreibuug. 
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commanding  the  world  to  awe  by  the  unrivalled  majesty  of 
her  churches.  The  Jubilee  had  poured  enormous  wealth 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Pope ;  his  ordinary  revenues,  both 
from  the  Papal  territory  and  from  Christendom  at  large, 
began  to  flow  in  with  peace  and  with  the  revival  of  his  au- 
thority. That  wealth  was  all  expended  with  the  most  liberal 
magniticence.  Already  had  it  dawned  upon  the  mind  of 
Nicolas  Y.  that  the  Cathedral  of  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles 
ought  to  rival,  or  to  surpass  all  the  churches  in  Christen- 
dom in  vastness  and  majesty.  It  was  to  be  entirely  re- 
built fit)m  its  foundations.'^  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  did  but 
accomplish  the  design  of  Nicolas  V.  Had  Nicolas  lived, 
Brainaiite  and  Michael  Angelo  might  have  been  prema- 
turely anticipated  by  Kosellini  of  Florence,  and  Leo  Bat- 
tista  Alberti.  He  had  even  erected  an  august  and  spa- 
cious Tribune,  to  be  swept  away  with  the  rest  of  the 
building  by  his  bolder  and  more  ambitious  successors.  The 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  apse,  begun  by  Nicolas  was 
completed  by  Paul  11.^  at  the  cost  of  more  than  5000 
pieces  of  gold.* 

Bv  the  side,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this  noblest  of 
churches,  the  iSupreme  i*untifF  was  to  have  his  iiiost 
stately  palace.  The  Lateran,  and  the  Palace  near  8. 
Maria  Maggiore,  sumptuously  restored  by  Nicolas  Y.^ 
were  to  bow  before  this  more  glorious  edifice.  The  de- 
scription may  still  be  read  of  its  spacious  courts,  its  cool 
green  gardens,  its  dashing  fountains,  its  theatre,  its  hall  for 
.public  ceremonies,  for  the  conclave  and  the  Pontifical  coro- 
nation, the  treasury,  the  library;  this  chamber,  perhaps  as 
dearest  to  the  tastes  of  Nicolas,  was  the  lirst  part,  if  not 
the  only  part  achieved.  The  Palace  had  its  three  stories 
for  summer,  for  winter,  and  for  spring,  even  to  the  offices 
and  kitchens.'  The  Cardinals  were  to  dwell  around  the 
Pope^  if  in  less  lofty,  yet  still  in  noble  Palaces.  The 
Vatican  was  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  Capital  of  Christen- 
dom.   The  whole  Leonine  city,  which  had  too  long  lain 

^  Greorgio,  in  bis  Life  o/  Nicolas  y.,  plan  of  the  church,  and  the  d^ign  of 

says  (p,l  66),  BanlicamTeroS.  Petri  Prill-  the  Pope.  See  also  Bonanai  TempU 

eipla  ApoBtolorum  a  fundamentis  magni-  Vaticaui  ffistoria,  c  xi.,  with  the  refer- 

fice  inchoare  et  perficere  meditabatur.  ences. 

In  the  Life  by  Mauetti  (Murutori,  I.  ii.  '  Georgio,  p.  167. 

T.)  ToL  liL  11  a  long  description  of  the  '  In  Manetti's  Life  of  Nicolas  V. 
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almost  open  to  the  invading  strangi  i\  and  was  not  safe 
from  the  turbulent  Komans,  was  to  expaod  in  security  as 
well  as  splendour  around  the  residence  irf*  St  Peter  and 
his  successors.  The  bridge  of  St  Angelo  was  bordered 
with  turrets  for  defence  and  ornament ;  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo,  the  citadel  which  commanded  the  bridge  was 
strengthened  by  outward  bulwarks,  and  by  four  towers  at 
the  comers,  within  laid  out  into  halls  and  chambers.  It 
was  connected  by  stroner  walls  with  the  Vatican  ;  a  huge 
tower  began  to  rise,  the  commencement  of  formidable 
works  of  defence  beyond  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 
From  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo  three  broad  streets,  with 
open  porticoes,  and  shops  within  them,  were  to  radiate ; 
the  central  one  led  direct  to  the  portico  of  St  Peter's;, 
before  which  Nicolas  V.  desipnied  to  set  up  the  I'aiiious 
obelisk,  which  Sixtus  V.  at  intinite  cost,  and  with  all  the 
science  ot  Fontana,  hardly  succeeded  in  placing  on  its 
base.  The  street  to  the  left  ran  along  the  Tiber ;  that  to 
the  right,  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Palatine  Gate. 

Nor  did  the  Pontiff  design  to  expend  all  his  muni- 
ficence on  St.  Peter^s  and  the  Yatican.  Decay,  fix>m  vio- 
lence or  want  of  repair,  had  fallen  on  the  forty  churches 
called  the  Stations,  visited  by  the  more  solemn  ])ro- 
cessions,  especially  those  which,  with  St.  Peter's,  made 
the  more  Holy  Seven,  the  Lateran,  St  Maria  Mag* 
giore,  S.  Stephen  on  Monte  Celio,  the  Apostles,  S.  Paul 
and  S.  Lorenso  beyond  the  walls.  All  shared  more  or 
less  in  his  restoring  bounty.  Three  other  churches^  S. 
Maria  beyond  the  Tiber,  S.  Theodore,  S.  Prassede  were 
rebuilt;  the  Pantheon,  now  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
and  all  Saints,  \s  as  covered  with  a  roof  of  lead. 

The  Pontiff  would  secure  the  city  from  foreign  foes, 
who  for  centuries,  either  through  the  feuds,  the  pertidy,  or 
the  turbulence  of  the  Komans  themselves,  or  from  their 
own  ambition  or  hostility,  had  desolated  the  city.  In 
the  whole  circuit,  from  the  Porta  Flumentana  to  the  Py- 
ramid of  Cestius,  and  so  all  round  the  city,  the  walls 
were  strengthened,  towers  erected,  fosses  deepened.  The 
Capitol  was  restored  to  its  ancient  strength  and  solidity. 
In  order  to  convey  his  building  materials  to  the  city,  per- 
haps provisions,  he  cleansed  the  channel  of  the  Anio ;  he 
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rt^ired  the  stately  aqueduct  which  brought  the  Acqua 
Vei^ne  to  the  Fountain  of  Trevi.  He  restored  the 
Milyian  bridge. 

The  munificence  of  Nicolas  coiitiiied  not  itself  to  Rome. 
Everywhere  in  the  Horaan  territory  rose  churches,  castles, 
public  edidces.  Already  the  splendid  church  of  8.  Fran- 
cis, at  Assisi,  wanted  repair;  Nicolas  built  a  church  de- 
dicated to  8.  Francis,  at  his  favoured  town  of  Fabriano ; 
one  at  Grualdo  in  Umbria,  to  S.  Benedict.  Among  his 
princely  works  was  a  castle  at  Fabriano,  great  buildings 
at  CentumcellfB,  the  walls  of  Civita  Castellana,  a  citadel 
at  Nariii,  with  bulwarks  and  deep  fosses;  another  at  Civita 
Vecchia  ;  batiis  near  Viterbo ;  buildings  for  ornament  and 
tor  defence  at  8poleto.* 

The  younger  Arts,  Sculpture  and  Painting  began  under 
his  auspices  still  further  to  improve.  Fra  Angelico  painted 
at*  Rome  at  the  special  command  or  request  of  Nicolas  Y. 

Nicolas  v.,  on  his  death^bed,  communicated  to  the 
Cardinals,  who  stood  around  in  respectful  sorrow,  his  last 
Will  aiid  Testament.  This  solemn  appeal,  as  it  were,  to 
God  and  man,  after  a  cojnnus  and  minute  confession  of 
faith,  turned  to  his  architectural  works.  These  holy  and 
worldly  edifices  he  had  raised  not  from  ambition,  from 
pride^  from  yain-glory,  or  for  the  perpetuation  of  his 
name»  but  for  two  great  ends»  the  maintenance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her  more  commanding 
dignity  above  all  Christian  people,  as  well  as  her  security 
against  lawless  persecution.  The  majesty  of  such  sacred 
iniperisliai)le  mormnu  iit*^  profoundly  impresses  the  mind  of 
man  with  the  perpetuity,  the  eternity  of  religion.  As  to 
the  secular  buildings,  the  wallsi  towers,  citadelsy  he  re- 
counts the  dangers,  the  persecutions  of  Popes  from  early 
days;  Popes  insulted,  Popes  dethroned,  Popes  impn- 
soned,  Popes  banished,  Popes  murdered,  from  Eugenius II. 
through  all  the  darker  ages,  down  to  the  conspiracy  of 

s  On  the  astonishment  and  admiration  uuili  prucoram  arte  vel  moguitudine 

excited  by  the  buildings  of  Nicolas  V.,  oedvut."— P.  13S.   **  Namqao  ut  prii* 

read  the  passaffes  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  corum  Ccesarum  moles  totins  nrbis  striu^ 

Vit,  Frederic.  III.    **  Qtmiitum  vero  tnrs  superat,  sic  a^dificia  Nieolai  Papae, 

animo  hio  valeret,  et  quam  vastus  sit  quicquid  nbique  esset,  moderni  laboris 

ejus  animiM,  ejus  adineia  nioii8tnnt»  ezceUunt."— -P.  SS9.  The  Emperor  Fre- 

quo  nemo  autmugnificeii lias  ant  celerins  derick,  himself  nn  exoeUent  aiehitCCt* 

aut  splondidius  quam  ipse  o-dificavit.  stood  in  amaxeiiieut. 
Nam  lurres  et  murt  per  cum  constructi 
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Stephen  Porearo  against  himself.    These  were  his  motived 

t'nr  the  conception  and  execution  of  so  many  siiniptuons 
and  so  solid  editices.  He  proceeds  to  tliat  sad  burthen  on 
his  weary  soul,  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  boasts 
with  some,  but  surely  blameless  pride,  of  the  peace  of 
Italy  \  he  had  restrained,  allayed,  appeased  the  fierce  wars 
among  all  the  Princes  and  all  the  Bepublics.** 

Nor  does  he  speak  with  less  satisfaction  or  delight  of 
his  own  labours  in  the  cause  of  Letters ;  the  purchase  of 
books,  the  copying  oi'  manuscripts,  the  encouragenu  iit  of 
scholars;  he  appeals  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Cardinals,  to  the  world,  even  to  higher  judgement,  on  his 
acquisition  and  his  employment  of  the  wealtli  of  the  Fouti- 
ficate :  all  these  ana  every  other  kind  of  treasure,  were 
not  accumulated  b^  avarice,  not  by  simony,  not  by  lar- 
gesses, not  by  parsimony,  as  ye  know ;  but  only  through 
the  grace  of  the  most  merciful  Creator,  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  the  perpetual  tranquillity  of  my  l^on- 
tificate."* 

Thus  in  Nicolas  V.  closed  one  great  age  of  the  Papacy. 
In  Nicolas  the  Sovereign  Italian  Prince  and  the  Pontiff 
met  in  serene  and  amicable  dignity ;  he  had  no  temptation  to 
found  a  princely  fitmily.  But  before  long  the  Pontiff  was 
to  be  lost  in  the  Sovereign  Prince.  Nor  was  it  less  evident 
that  the  exclusive  dominion  of  Latin  Christianity  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  though  nearly  a  century  might  elapse 
before  the  iinal  secession  of  Teutonic  Christianity,  and  the 
great  permanent  division  of  Christendom.  Each  successive 
Pontificate  might  seem  determined  to  advance,  to  hasten 
that  still  slow  but  inevitable  revolution ;  the  audacious  ne- 
potism of  Sixtus  IV^  the  wickednesses  of  Alexander  Y I., 
which  defy  palliation ;  the  wars  of  Julius  IL,  with  the 
hoary  Pope  at  the  head  of  ferocious  armies ;  the  political 
intrigues  and  disasters  of  Clement  VII. 

^  "  Bella  ipsa,  quibus  uiidique  frc-  tionibus,  non  ex  parsimoni&  ut  sidtis* 

mentibus  jamprideintota  hinc  inde  Italia  Red  ex   divinft  dtiiitaxat  henismissimi 

vexabattir,  ita  eouipescuimus,  ita  deui-  Creatoris  gratia,  et  ex  pac€  Ec4:lesiastici 

que  scdaviiuus,  ut  omncs  Prindpes,  perp€ttift(}ue  P<mtiflcatiUDos-ter  tranquil- 

Kespublicas,  et  Italos  rnptilos  ad  maxi-  litate   provcnisso   non   dubitamus."  — 

xuam  coucordiam  summamque  pacem  Ibid.   Manetti  seems  to  assert  that  this 

indaceremus/'  long  testament  vas  read  bv  the  d^ing 

'''Hoc  onittiii  plenque  afia  dUvi-  Pope.  The  improbability  of  this  throwt 

tiarum  et  gnzarum  gentra  nobis  non  ex  no  doabt  on  itt  aathenttciQr. 
avaritia,  nou  ex  simoui^,  uon  ex  largi- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SUBYET. 

From  the  reign  of  Nicolas  V.  and  the  close  of  our  history, 

as  from  a  lilgh  vantage  ground,  we  must  survey  the  whole 
rcahn  of  Latin  Christendom — the  political  and  social  state, 
as  far  as  the  relation  of  Latin  Christianity  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  the  popular  religion,  with  its  mythology; 
the  mental  development  in  philosophy,  letters,  arts. 

Eight  centuries  and  a  half  bad  elapsed  since  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  the  Great — the  epoch  of  the  supreme 
dominion  of  Latin  Christianity  in  the  West.  The  great 
division  of  mankind,  which  at  that  time  had  become  com- 
plete and  absolute,  into  the  clergy  (hicludiiig  the  monks, 
and  in  later  days  the  friars)  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
still  subsisted  iu  all  its  rigorous  tbrce.  They  were  two 
castes,  separate  and  standing  apart  as  by  the  irrepealablc 
law  of  Grod«  They  were  distinct  adverse,  even  antagonistic^ 
in  their  theory  of  lite^  in  their  laws,  in  their  corporate 
property,  in  their  rights,  in  their  immunities.  In  the  aim 
and  ohje(  f  of  their  existence,  in  their  social  duties  and 
position,  they  were  set  asunder  by  a  broad,  deep,  im- 
passable line.  But  the  ecclesiastical  caste  being  bound, 
at  least  by  its  law,  to  celibacy,  iu  general  could  not  per^ 
petuate  its  race  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature;  it  was 
renewed  by  drawing  forth  from  the  laity  men  either 
endowed  with  or  supposed  to  be  trained  to  a  peculiar 
mental  turn,  those  in  whom  the  intellectual  capacity  pre- 
dominated over  the  physical  force.  Keligion,  wliich  drove 
many  out  of  the  world  within  the  saend  circle,  miuht  be 
a  sentiment)  a  passion^  aa  unthinking  aud  unreasouiug 
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impulse  of  the  inward  being:  holy  ignorance  might  be 
the  ambition,  the  boast,  of  some  monksy  and  of  die  lower 
friars ;  but  in  general  the  commission  to  teach  the  religion 

implied  (though  itself  au  infused  gift  or  grace,  and  the 
ins(  parable  consequence  of  legitimate  consecration  to  the 
office)  some  superiority  of  mind.  At  all  event«i,  the  l»<>dv 
was  to  be  neglected,  sacrificed,  subdued,  in  order  that  the 
inner  being  might  ripen  to  perfection.  The  oecupatioDS 
of  the  clergy  were  to  be  in  general  sedentary,  peacefiil, 
quiescent  Their  discipline  tended  still  further  to  sift,  as 
it  were,  this  more  intellectual  class :  the  dull  and  negligent 
sunk  into  the  lower  offices,  or,  if  belonixins?  by  their  aris* 
toeratic  descent  to  the  higher,  they  ()l)t;iined  place  and 
influence  only  by  their  race  and  connections,  wealth  and 
rank  by  unclerical  powers  of  body  and  of  mind.  These 
were  ecclesiastics  by  profession,  temporal  princes,  even 
soldiers,  by  character  and  life.  But  this,  according  to 
the  strict  theory  of  the  clerical  privilege,  was  an  abuse, 
an  usurpation.  Almost  all  minds  which  were  gifted  widi 
or  conscious  of  c^eat  intellectual  capacity,  uirless  kings,  or 
nobles,  or  knights,  whose  talents  miixhi  lead  to  military 
distinctidii,  appeared  predestint-d  lor,  were  irresistibly  ' 
drawn  into,  or  were  dedicated  by  their  prescient  parents 
or  guardians  to  the  Church.  The  younger  sons,  especially 
the  illegitimate  sons,  even  of  kings,  far  more  of  princes 
and  nobles,  were  devoted,  as  the  Church  became  wealtliy 
and  powerftil,  to  this  career  as  a  provision.  But  even 
with  this  there  either  was,  or  according  to  geiurn)  opinion 
there  ought  to  have  been,  some  vocation  and  some  pre- 
paration :  many  of  these  were  among  the  ablest,  some 
even  among  the  most  austere  and  pious  of  churchmen. 
The  worst,  if  they  did  not  bring  the  more  fitting  qualifi- 
cations, brought  connection,  famous  names  (in  feudal  times 
of  great  importance),  and  thus  welded  together,  as  it  were, 
the  Church  with  the  State. 

Education,  such  as  it  was  (and  in  many  cases  for  the 
^^j^^^^^   times  it  was  a  high  education),  had  become,  with 
rare  exceptions,  their  exclusive  privilege.  Who- 
ever had  great  capacities  or  strong  thirst  for  knowledge 
could  neither  obtain  nor  employ  it  but  in  the  peaceful 
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retiremeuti  under  tfie  sacred  character,  with  the  special 
advantages  of  the  churchman,  or  in  the  cloister.  The 
whole  domain  of  the  human  intellect  was  their  possesion. 

The  universities,  the  schools,  were  theirs,  and  theirs  onlv. 
There  the  one  strife  was  between  the  secuhir  clerp:y  and 
the  reprulars — the  nioiiks,  or  the  friars  the  disciples  of  S. 
Uomiiiic  and  8.  Francis.    They  were  the  canon  lawyers, 
and  for  some  centuries,  as  far  as  it  was  known  or  in  use, 
the  teachers  and  professors  of  the  civil  law.    They  were 
the  hist(»rians,  the  poets,  the  philosophers.   It  was  the 
first  omen  of  their  endang:ered  supremacy  that  the  civil 
lawyers  in  France  rose  against  them  in  hold  rivalry. 
When  in  the  Empire  the  study  of  the  old  liouian  law 
developed  ])rinciples  of  ^eater  antiquity,  theretbre,  it  was 
asserted,  of  greater  authority,  than  the  canon  law,  it  was  at 
once  a  sign  and  a  proof  that  their  absolute  dominion  was 
drawing  towards  its  close — ^that  human  intellect  was  find- 
ing another  road  to  distinction  and  power.  Physical 
science  alone,  in  general,  though  with  some  famous  ex- 
ceptions, they  unwisely  declined :  they  would  not  risk 
the  popular  suspicion  of  magical  and  forbidden  arts — a 
superstition  which  themselves  indulged  and  encouraged. 
Tne  ^roibund  study  of  the  human  body  was  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  fastidious  modesty  of  their  pro*  ^ 
fession.*   The  perfection  of  medicine  and  of  all  cognate 
inquiries,  indeed  in  general  of  natural  philosophy  itself 
was  left  to  Jews  and  Arabs :  the  great  schools  of  medicine, 
Montpellier  and  Salerno,  as  they  derived  their  chief  wis- 
dom from  these  sources,  so  they  freely  admitted  un ton- 
sured, perhaps  unbaptised  students.    It  is  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  extent  of  this  medical  inHuence,  which  must  have 
worked,  if  in  secret,  still  with  great  power.    The  jealousy 
and  hatred  with  which  Jews  or  supposed  unbelievers  are 
seen  at  the  courts  of  kings  is  a  secret  witness  to  that 
influence.    At  length  we  find  the  king's  physician,  as 
under  Louis  XI.,  the  rival  in  authority  of  the  king's 
confessor.    In  this  alone  the  hierarchical  caste  does  not 

'  The  observant  Gbaucer  gives  the   ntudie  was  but  littcl  on  the  Bible." 
converse.    Physicians  were  even  then   Prologue  ou  the  Doctor  of  Physique, 
voder  tlieevttfluM  of  btdiguMU  *'lfii 
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maintain  its  aloiost  exclusive  dommion  over  all  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  transactions. 

For  it  is  not  only  from  their  sacred  character,  but 
from  their  intellectual  superiority,  that  they  are  in  the 

courts,  ill  the  councils,  of'  kings ;  that  they  are  the  ne- 
gotiators, the  ambassadors  of  sovereigns ;  they  alone  can 
read  and  draw  up  state  papers,  compacts,  treaties,  or 
frame  laws.  Writing  is  almost  their  special  mystery ; 
the  notaries,  if  not  tonsured,  as  they  mostly  were,  are 
directed,  ordered  by  the  Clergy:  they  are  in  general 
the  servants  and  agents  of  ecclesiastics.  In  every  king^ 
dom  of  Europe  the  Clergy  form  one  of  the  estates,  balance 
or  hlindly  lead  the  nobles;  and  this  too  not  merely  as 
churchmen  and  enrolled  in  the  higher  service  of  God,  but 
from  their  felt  and  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  temporal  affairs. 

To  this  reoc^nised  intellectual  superiority,  arising  out 
of  the  power  of  selecting  the  recruits  for  their  army 
according  to  their  mental  stature,  their  sole  possession  of 
the  discipline  necessary  to  train  such  men  for  their  loftier 
position,  and  the  right  of  choosing,  as  it  were,  their  officers 
out  of  this  chosen  few — must  be  added  their  spiritual 
authority,  their  indeteasibie  jwwer  of  prL<lrclaring  the 
eternal  destiny  of  every  living  layman.  To  doubt  the 
sentence  of  that  eternal  destiny  was  now  an  effi>rt  of  darincp 
as  rare  as  it  was  abhorrent  to  the  common  sense  of  men. 
Those  who  had  no  religion  had  superstition;  those  who 
believed  not  trembled  and  were  silent;  the  speculative 
unl)eliever,  if  there  were  such,  shrouded  himseli  m  secresv 
from  mankiii'l,  even  from  himsell :  the  unuttered  lawless 
thongitt  lay  dei-p  in  his  own  heart.  Those  who  openly 
doubted  the  unlimited  power  of  the  clergy  to  absolve  were 
sects,  outcasts  of  society,  proscribed  not  only  by  the 
detestation  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  popular  hatred*  '  The 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood — even  more,  in  Ibis  life  they  were  not 
without  influence.  In  the  events  of  war,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  (>arthly  misery  or  blessing,  abundance  or  famine, 
health  or  pestilence,  they  were  the  intercessors  with  the 
saints,  as  the  saints  were  intercessors  with  heaven.  They 
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were  invested  in  a  kind  of  omniscience.  Confession,  since 

the  decree  of  the  Lalcran  Council  uiuU  r  Innocent  HI., 
an  universal,  obligatory,  indispensable  duty,  hiid  open  the 
whole  heart  of  every  one,  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
peasant,  before  the  priesthood  \  the  entire  moral  being  of 
man,  undistinguishable  from  his  religious  being,  was 
under  their  supervision  and  control,  asserted  on  one  side, 
acknowledged  on  the  other.  No  act  was  beyond  Aeir 
cognisance,  no  act,  hardly  any  thought,  was  secret.  They 
wer<  at  once  a  f^overnment  and  a  police,  to  Nvhich  every 
one  was  bouiid  to  inform  against  himself,  to  be  the  agent 
of  the  most  rigid  self-delation,  to  endure  the  closest 
scrutiny,  to  be  denied  the  least  evasion  or  equivocation, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  moral  torture  of  menaced,  of 
dreaded  damnation  if  he  concealed  or  disguised  the  truth, 
to  undergo  the  most  crushing,  humiliating  penance. 
Absolution,  after  which  Ae  soul  thirsted  with  insatiable 
thirst,  might  be  delayed,  held  in  suspense,  refused;  if 
granted  it  was  of  inestimable  price.  The  sacraments,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  spiritual  life,  were  at  their  disposal. 
Baptism  to  the  infant  would  hardly  be  refused ;  but  the 
JBucharisty  Christ  himself  offered  on  the  altar,  God  made 
by  consecrated  hands,  God  materialised  down  to  the  rudest 
apprehension,  could  be  granted  or  withheld  according  to 
the  arbitrary,  irresponsible  judgement  of  the  priest.  The 
hotly,  af^^er  death,  might  repose  in  consecrated  ground 
with  the  saints,  or  he  cast  out,  to  be  Avifhin  the  domain, 
the  uncontested  prey  of  devils.  The  Excommunication 
cut  the  man  off,  whatever  his  lauk  or  station,  from  the 
Church,  beyond  whose  pale  was  utter  impossibility  of  sal* 
vation.  No  one  could  presume  to  have  hope  for  a  man 
who  died  under  excommunication.  Such  were  the  incul- 
cated, by  most  recognised,  at  least  apprehended,  doctrines. 
The  Interdict,  the  special  ])rerogative  of  the  Pope,  as  the 
antagonist,  the  controller  of  Sovereigns,  smote  a  kingdom 
with  spiritual  desolation,  duriug  which  the  niggardly  and 
imperfect  rites,  the  baptism  sparingly  administered,  the 
rest  of  the  life  without  any  religious  ceremony,  the 
extreme  unction  or  the  last  sacrament  coldly  vouchsafed 
to  the  chosen  few,  the  churchyard  closed  against  the  dead. 
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seemed  to  consign  a  whole  nation,  a  whole  generation,  to 
irrevocable  perdition. 

Thus  throupchout  the  world  no  man  could  stand  alone ; 
the  priest  was  the  universal  lord  of  the  universal  Inunan 
conscience.  The  inward  assurance  of  faith,  of  recti  rude, 
of  virtue,  of  love  of  man  or  love  of  God,  without  the 
ratification  of  the  confessor ;  the  witness  of  the  spirit  within, 
unless  confirmed,  avouched  by  the  priest,  was  notiiing. 
Without  the  passport  to  everlasting  life,  everlasting  life 
must  recede  ^m  the  hopes,  from  the  attainment  of  num. 
And  by  a  strange  yet  perhaps  .unavoidahle  anomaly,  the 
sacredness  of  the  priest  was  inalienable,  indefeasible,  alto- 
jyether  irrespective  of  his  life,  his  habits,  his  personal 
lioliness  or  unholiness.  There  might  be  secret  murmurs 
at  the  avarice,  pride,  licentiousness  of  the  priest :  puUic 
opinion  might  even  in  some  cases  boldly  hold  Um  up  to 
shame  and  obloquy,  he  was  still  priest,  bishop,  pope ;  his 
sacraments  lost  not  their  efficacy,  his  veraict  of  con- 
tleii  I  nation  or  absolution  was  equally  valid ;  all  the  acts 
of  John  XXIII.,  till  his  deposal,  were  the  acts  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  And  if  this  triumph  over  the  latent 
moral  indignation  of  mankind  was  the  manifestation  of  its 
strength,  so  its  oppugnancy  to  that  indignation  was  its 
fall ;  it  was  the  prenionition«  the  proclamation  of  its  silent 
abrogation  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  historian  has  to 
state  the  fact,  rather  than  curiously  and  judicially  to  balance 
the  ^:ood  and  evil  (for  good  there  undoubtedly  was,  vast 
good  m  such  ages  of  class  tyrannising  over  class,  of  unintcr- 
niitting  war  on  a  wide  or  a  Tiarrow  scale,  of  violence,  law- 
lessness, brutality)  in  this  universal  sacerdotal  domination. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  fluctuating  proportion 
uatikMud  between  these  two  castes  of  the  Christian  population 
to  each  other.  The  number  ofdieSecularClergy  was 
of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  limited  by  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  community  and  the  means  of  maintenance,  l^ut 
it  comprehended  within  the  sacred  circle  of  immunity  and 
privilege  a  vast  host  of  unenrolled  and  subordinate  re- 
tainers, those  who  had  received  for  some  purpose  of  their 
own,  some  who  in  the  ruder  ages  had  been  compelled  to 
take  the  simple  tonsure,  some  admitted  to  what  were  called 
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the  lower  orders,  and  who  in  all  large  churches,  as  sub- 
deacons,  acolyths,  singers,  were  very  numerous,  down  to 

those  who  held  more  menial  offices,  sacristans,  beadles, 
servants  of  all  classes.    But  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  limit  the  number  of  Monks,  still  less  that  of  the  Friars 
in  their  tour  Orders,  especially  the  disciples  of  S.  Do- 
minic and  S*  Francis.    ISo  one  was  too  poor  or  too  low 
to  becofne  a  privileged  and  sacred  Mendicant   No  quali- 
fication was  necessary  but  piety  or  its  semblance,  and  that 
might  too  easily  be  imitated.    While  these  Orders  in  the 
Universities  boasted  of  the  most  erudite  and  subtle,  and  all- 
aec  <)iii])lished  of  the  SclKK^lmun,  they  could  not  disdain  or 
;ilt()iiether  reject  those  who  in  the  spirit,  at  least  of  one  of 
tiieir  Founders,  maintained  the  superiority  of  holy  ignorance. 
Instead  of  being  amazed  that  the  Friars  swarmed  in  sucb 
hordes  over  Christendom,  it  is  rather  wenderfiil,  that  the 
whole  abject  and  wretched  peaiantry,  rather  than  be  tram- 
pled to  the  earth,  or  maddened  to  Flagellantism  Jacquerie, 
or  Conmiuiiism,  did  not  all  turn  able-bodied  religious  Beg- 
gars, so  the  strong  English  sense  of  Wyclitic  designates  the 
great  mass  oi  the  lower  Franciscans  in  England.  The 
Orders'  themselves,  as  was  natural  when  they  became 
wealthy  and  powerfol,  must  have  repressed  rather  than 
encouraged  the  enrolment  of  such  persons;  instead  of 
prompting  to  the  utmost,  they  must  have  made  it  a  distinc- 
tion, a  difficulty,  a  privilege,  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  their  eoniparatively  easy,  roving,  not  by 
all  accounts  too  severe  life.    To  the  serf  inured  to  the 
scanty  fare  and  not  unfrequent  flimine,  the  rude  toil  and 
miserable  lodging ;  and  to  the  peasant  with  his  skin  hard  to 
callousness,  and  his  weather-beaten  frame,  the  fiast,  the  ma- 
ceration, even  the  flagellation  of  the  Friar,  if  really  religious 
(and  to  the  religious  these  self-inflicted  miseries  were  not 
without  their  gratification)  must  have  been  no  very  rigorous 
exchange;  while  the  freedom  to  the  serf,  the  power  of 
wandering  from  the  soil  to  Avhich  he  was  bound  down,  the 
being  his  own  property,  not  that  ot  another,  must  have 
been  a  strong  temptation*   The  door  must  have  been 
closed  with  some  care ;  some  stern  examination,  probation, 
or  inquiry,  must  have  preceded  the  initiation  and  the  adop- 
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tion  of  brethren  into  the  fraternity,  or  the  still  enlarging 
houses  had  been  too  narrow ;  they  wonld  have  multiplied 

into  11!  I  manageable  numbers.  Yet,  if  more  cold  and  re- 
pulsive in  the  admission  of  those  humbler  votaries,  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Universities,  and  other  proofs,  show  that  the 
more  promising  and  higher  youth,  were  sought  with  ardent 
proselytism.^ 

The  property,  especially  the  territorial  and  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  l^ierarchy  and  the  Monastic  Orders  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  estimate.    It  varied,  of  course,  in 

different  apres,  and  in  every  kingdom  in  Christendom. 
Nor  if  we  knrNs  at  any  one  time  the  |)roj)ortionate  extent 
of  Church  lands  to  that  not  under  mortmain  would  it  be 
any  measure,  or  any  sure  criterion,  of  their  relative  value. 
This  property,  instead  of  standing  secure  in  its  theoretic 
inalienability,  was  in  a  constant  fluctuation:  the  Papal 
territory  itsdf  was  frequently  during  the  darker  centuries 
usurped,  recovered,  granted  away,  resumed.  Throughout 
Christendom  the  legal  inalienability  of  Church  laiuls  was 
perpetually  assailed  in  earlier  times  by  bold  depredators, 
and  baffled  by  ingenious  devices  of  granting  away  the 
usufruct.  We  have  heard  perpetual  complaints  against 
these  kinds  of  endowments  of  their  sons  or  descendants  by 
the  married  clergy ;  the  unmarried  yet  dissolute  or  extra- 
vagant beneficiaries  were  no  doubt  as  regardless  of  the 
sanctity  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  as  subtle  in  con- 
veying away  its  value  to  their  kinsmen,  or  for  their  own 
immediate  advaiitage.  Besides,  all  these  ("stat(^s,  held  in 
absolute  property,  was  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  all  other 
lands.""  The  whole  sacerdotal  system  of  Latin  Christianity, 
first  from  analogy,  afterwards  as  direct  precedent,  assumed 
all  the  privileges^  powers,  rights,  endowments  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood;  and  thus  arraying  itself  in  the  irre- 
fragable authority  of  God  s  older  Word,  ol  which  it  did  not 

^  On  the  degenerate   slate  of  the  episoopftl  diseipliiie  wtt  their  **nimero 

Friars  the  serious  prose  and  the  satirical  eccessivo."— Serpi,  Hi.  p«  158.  Ed, 

poetry  is  full  of  details.    Read  too  the  Helmstadt. 

Supplicatiou  of  Ho;jgars  (a  later  pro-      "  Hallaiu   has  suuxiued  up  (Middle 

duction,  temp.  Ikniry  \'in.),  and  the  Agee.  e.  yvL)  with  his  usual  jodgement 

inimitable  Colloquies  of  Erasmus.    One  and  acrnracy  what  is  most  important  on 

of  the  reasons  alleged  at  the  Council  of  this  subject,  in  Father  Faul^  Maratori, 

Trent  against  sabmitting  the  regulars  to  Giannone,  Fleary,  and  Schaudti 
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acknowledge  the  abrogation  where  its  interests  were  so 
nearly  concerned,  claimed  the  tithe  as  of  inherent,  per* 
petual,  divine  law.  From  an  early  period  Christians  nad 
Deen  urged  to  devote  this  proportion  of  their  wealth  to 

religious  uses ;  a  ])rop()rtion  so  easy  and  natural  that  it 
had  ])revailed,  an(l  IkkI  ohtMiiied  a  prescriptive  authority, 
as  the  rule  of  sacred  oblation  to  the  temples  among  the 
customs  of  many  Heathen  nations.'^  The  perpetual  claim 
to  tithes  was  urged  by  Councils  and  by  Popes  in  the 
sixth  century.  Charlemagne  throughout  his  empire,  King 
Ethelwolf,  and,  later,  Edward  the  Confessor  in  £nglan<^ 
either  overawed  by  the  declared  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  thinking  it  but  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
maintciiance  of  pubiic  worship  and  for  other  religious  uses, 
gave  the  force  of  civil  law  to  this  presumed  sacred  obli- 
gation. Duriiig  several  centuries  it  was  urged  by  the 
preachers^  not  merely  as  an  indispensable  part  of  Christian 
duty,  but  as  a  test  of  Christian  perfection.* 

Tithe  was  first  received  by  the  Bishop,  and  distributed 
by  him  in  three  or  in  four  portions ;  to  himself,  to  the 
cler*::y,  for  the  fabric  of  the  churches,  for  the  ]>oor.  But 
all  kinds  of  irreu:ularities  crept  into  tin  simple  and  stately 
uniformity  of  this  universal  tax  and  its  admuiistration.  It 
was  retained  by  the  Bishop;  the  impoverished  clergy 
murmured  at  their  meagre  and  disproportionate  share. 
As  the  parochial  divisions  became  slowly  and  irregularly 
distinct  and  settled,  it  was  in  many  cases,  but  by  no  means 
universally,  attached  to  the  cure  of  souls.  The  share  of 
the  fabric  became  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  till  at  length 
other  means  were  found  for  the  erection  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  buililuigs.  The  more  splendid 
Prelates  and  Chapters,  aided  by  the  piety -of  Kings, 
Barons,  and  rich  men,  disdained  this  fund,  so  insufficient 
for  their  magnificent  designs ;  the  building  of  churches  was 
exacted  firom  the  devotion  or  the  superstition  of  the  laity  in 
general,  conjointly  with  the  munificence  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

^  In  the  controversy  which  arose  on  the  concurrence  of  universal  rclipon 

the  publication  of  Seldtru's  book  on  with  the  Mosaic  institutes,  to  make  out 

inthes,  the  Uigh  Chareli  writers,  Men-  tithes  to  lie  a  part  of  Natural  Beligion. 

tagiic  and  Tildcsley.      t  o  diiFiise  and  See   abstract  of  their  argnnieDta  in 

triumphant  in  their  quotations  from  Collier. 

**eatheii  writer^  as  though,  by  thowing     *  PaoU  Sarpi,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
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So^  too,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  their  portion  became  a 
freewill  contribution,  measured  by  the  generosity  or  the 
wealth  of  the  Clergy ;  here  a  splendid,  ever^flowing  largess ; 
there  a  parsimonious,  hardly-extracted  dole. 

The  tithe  suffered  the  fate  of  other  ehnreh  prop  Tty  : 
it  was  at  times  seized,  f^lienated,  appropriated  by  Tioleiice 
or  by  fraud.  It  was  retained  by  the  Bishops  or  wealthy 
clergy,  who  assigned  a  miserable  stipend  to  a  poor  Vicar; 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators,  who  had  either 
seized  it,  or,  on  pretence  of  rarming  it,  provided  in  the 
cheapest  manner  for  the  performance  of  the  service ;  the 
^loiiasteries  i^^ot  possession  of  it  in  large  portions,  and  served 
the  cures  from  their  Ahli.  y  or  Cloister.  In  England  it 
was  larurly  received  by  Ibreign  Beneficiaries,  who  never 
saw  the  laud  from  which  they  received  this  tribute* 

Still,  however  levied,  however  expended,  however  in- 
vaded by  what  were  by  some  held  to  be  sacrilegious  hands, 
much  the  larger  part  of  this  tendi  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
land  throughout  Christendom,  with  no  deduction,  except 
the  ijioikrate  expense  of  collection,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hierarchy.  It  was  gradually  extended  from  the  pro- 
duce of  land  to  all  other  produce,  cattle,  j)oultry,  even  tish. 

The  High  Aristocracy  of  tlie  Church,  from  the  Pope  to 
the  member  of  the  capitular  body,  might  not  disdain  to 
participate  in  this,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  exclusive 
patrimony  of  the  parochial  and  labouring  clergy :  but  their 
estates,  which  were  Lordships,  Baronages,  Princedoms,  in 
the  Pope  a  kingdom,  were  wliat  placed  them  on  a  level 
with,  or  superior  to,  the  Knights,  Barons,  Priuces,  Kings 
of  the  world. 

These  possessions  throughout  Latin  Christendom,  both 
of  the  Seculars  and  of  the  Monasteries,  if  only  calculated 
from  their  less  clerical  expenditure,  on  their  personal  pomp 
and  luxury,  on  their  wars,  on  their  palaces,  and  from  their 
more  honourable  prodigality  on  their  cathedrals,  churches, 
monastic  buildings,  niust  have  been  enonnous;  and  for 
some  period  were  absolutely  exempt  from  contribution  to 
the  burthens  of  the  State.^    We  have  seen  the  tirst  throes 

'  Some  estates  of  the  Church  were  held  oa  the  tA-uurc  ol  miiiUir^'  sen-ice, 

mott  in  Fnaicalmoigne.^UaIUiii, 
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and  struggles  of  Pa])al  nej)otism ;  we  have  seen  bold 
attempts  to  quarter  the  kinsmen  of  Popes  on  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  rapacy,  even  to  create  noble  patrimonies,  or 

even  principalities,  in  their  favour ;  but  there  is  no  Papal 
laiuily  of  the  time  preceding  Nicolas  V.  which  boasts 
its  hereditary  opulence  or  magnificent  ])alace,  like  the 
Riarios,  Farneses,  Barbennis,  Corsinis,  of  later  times. 
The  Orsiuis  and  Colonnas  were  Princes  created  Popes, 
not  descendatit^  of  Popes.  The  vast  wealiih  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Milan  has  shone  before  us;  an  Archbishop 
was  the  founder  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Visconti.  In 
Italy,  however,  in  general,  the  Prelates  either  never  pos- 
sessed or  were  despoiled  of  the  vast  wealth  which  distin- 
guished the  Uitranioatane  Prelates.  Romagna  had  become 
the  Papal  domain ;  Ravenna  had  been  compelled  to  yield 
up  her  rival  territory.  'I'he  Crusades  had  not  thrown  the 
lauds  into  their  hands  by  the  desertion  of  their  lords.  In 
the  commercial  wealth  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence, 
they  had  no  share.  At  Constance,  as  it  has  appeared,  the 
Ultramontanes  feared  that  the  poverty  of  tne  Italian 
Bishops  would  place  them  at  the  command  of  the  Pope. 
In  Germany  the  rrince-Archbishops,  the  Electors,  were  not 
scrupulous  in  extending  the  wide  pale  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical principalities.  The  grant  of  estates,  of  territories, 
was  too  common  a  bribe  or  a  reward  from  a  doubtful  aspi- 
rant  to  the  Imperial  throne.  How  many  fie6  held  by 
Mentz,  by  Treves,  and  by  Cologne,  dated  fipom  the  eve, 
or  from  the  coronation  of  an  Emperor,  raised  to  the 
throne  after  a  severe  contt^t !  Among  the  other  Prince- 
Prelates  of  the  Empire,  distracted  as  Germany  was  lor 
centuries  by  wars  between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors, 
wars  between  the  Emperor  and  his  refractory  subjects, 
their  power  was  perpetually  increasing  their  wealth,  their 
wealth  aggrandising  their  power.  They  were  too  useful 
allies  not  to  be  subsidised  by  the  contending  parties ;  and 
those  subsidies,  bein<;  mostly  in  grauts  of  lands,  enliauced 
the  value  of  their  alliance. 

In  France,  the  j)rodigality  of  the  weaker  Kings  of  each 
race,  and  each  race  successively,  from  the  faineant  Mero- 
vingians, seemed  to  dwindle  down  into  inevitable  weakness, 
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bad  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  estates  upon  the 
clergy,  and  in  founding  and  endowing  monasteries.  If 
the  later  Kings,  less  under  strong  religious  impulses,  and 
under  heavier  financial  embarrassments^  were  less  prodigal ; 
if  the  mass  of  secular  ecclesiastical  property  is  of  earlier 
date,^  few  reigns  passed  without  the  foundation  of  some 
relijrioiis  houses.  The  Mendicant  Orders  had  their  spa- 
cious and  splendid  convents  in  Paris,^  and  in  the  other 
great  cities  ot  Jb  ranee.* 

In  England  the  Statute  of  Mortnimn  bad  been  the 
National  Protest  against  the  perpetual  encroachment  of 
the  Church  on  the  landed  property  of  the  realm.  At 
length  the  subtlety  of  the  Lawyers  baffled  the  subtlety  of 
the  Churclnncii  •,  the  strong,  stern  Law,  could  be  neither 
infringed  nor  eluded.  But  it  left  the  Chnrch  in  possession 
of  all  which  had  been  heaped  at  her  feet  hy  the  prodigal 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  and  the  Normans  hardly  less  pro- 
digal. If  it  had  not  passed  down  absolutely  undiminished, 
it  had  probably  on  the  whole  been  constantly  enlarging  its 
borders;  if  usurped,  or  its  usufruct^  if  not  the  fee, 
fraudulently  made  away,^  it  bad  in  many  cases  widely 
extended  itself  by  purchase,  as  well  as  by  donation  and 
bequest^ 

■  The  Abbo  Maury,  iu  the  debate  on  yield  217,309,000  livres.  In  another 
the  confiscatioa  of  eharoh  property,  report  it  was  gtaled  that  tli«  clergy  held 
asserted  that  the  tenure  of  some  of  their  one-fifth  of  the  net  revi  iim  from  land 
estates  was  older  tbau  CIotIs.  (La-  in  France,  amoontiuff  to  two  hundred 
martine,  Les  Constituants,  iii.  p.  113.)  millioiu,  exdnnTe  of  the  tithe.  (T. 
In  the  debates  on  the  confiscation  of   p.  328.) 

church  property  in  the  National  As-  S  ^  Dnlnnn  ,  Hist,  de  Paris,  a  book 
sembly  in  1789,  1790,  M.  Tallcyraud  with  luueii  vaiimble  information,  bat 
estimated  the  income  of  theelergy  from   hostile  to  the  clergy. 

tithes  at  eifrhty  millious  of  fi  aiu  s,  from  •  At  the  Revolution  six  OnUr?;  had 
the  lands  at  sercnt^  uiillions ;  total  one  three  houses  in  Paris,  some  others  two. 
hundred  and  tifiy  millions.  This,  1  pre-  They  must  have  amounted  to  between 
tome,  did  not  include  the  lands,  at  least  forty  and  fifty. 

not  the  hoiises  of  the  monasterios,  (Hu-  *  Churches  were  leased  to  laymen, 
ebon  et  Koux,  llist  Pariemeutairc  de  and  without  doubt  became  their  actual 
U  B€t.  Frui9ai$e,  iii.  p.  15G.)   In  the   property;  as  such  were  bought  and 

ftroposal  for  the  suppresHum  of  the  re-  sold, 
igious  houses,  M.  Treillmrd  declared  '  The  Church  bought  larpely.  The 
that  four  hundred  millions  might  be  statute  "(^uia  Kmptores"  shuw8  abuu- 
prodnoed  by  the  sale  of  the  monastic  dantly  that  the  posseenoas  of  the 
nouses,  uliich  might  lie  secular  Ised.  Church  were  greatly  increased  by  pur- 
Those  in  Paris  aloue  miu^hi  be  m\d  for  chaste  as  well  as  by  donation  and  be- 
one  hundred  and  fifty  niiUions.  A  cal-  quest.  It  was  a  very  common  practice 
culntion  M  as  jiMHlueed,  made  in  177.'>,  to  purchase  an  estate  in  reversion,  or  to 
that  at  150  livrea  the  toise,  they  would  purchase  and  grant  the  estate  to  the 
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There  are  four  periods  at  which  public  documents  seem 

at  first  sight  to  throw  a  steady  and  distinct  light  ou  the 
extent  and  value  of  church  property  in  England,  its 
actual  if  not  its  relative  value.  Yet  on  examination  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  becomes  dim,  confused,  and  contra- 
dictory. It  offers  no  more  than  a  very  rude  and  uncertain 
approximation  to  positive  conclusions. 

I.  Doomsday-Book  gives  the  lands  in  the  possession 
of  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  lay  holders,  those  of  bishops, 
chapters,  churches,  monasteries.  The  first  inspection  of 
Doomsday  may  seem  to  present  startling  tacts.  In  the 
whole  County  ot  Kent,  besides  the  King  (with  whom  the 
Churches  of  St  Martin  in  Dover  and  the  Church  of  Can- 
terbury share  those  towns),  appear  as  landowners: — 1. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  2.  His  Monks  (Christ- 
Church)  ;  3.  The  Bishop  of  Bochester  \  4.  The  Bishop  of 
Bayeux  5.  The  Abbey  of  Battle ;  6.  St  Augustines ; 
7.  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  s,  Ghent  Only  four  knights,  and 
Albert  the  Cha])lain.  In  Middl*  sex  are  the  King,  the 
Archbishop,  tiie  Bishop  of  London,  his  Canons  (of  St. 
•  Paul's),  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  Abbot  of  tlie  Holy 
Trinity  in  Bouen,  the  Abbot  of  Barking,  with  eighteen 
others,  barons  and  knights.  In  Worcestershire  the  King, 
the  Church  of  Worcester,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the 
Church  of  St  Denys  near  Paris,  the  Church  of  Cormelies, 
tiie  Abbeys  of  Westminster,  Pershore,  Evesham ;  the 
Bishop  of  ]>a\  (  ux,  the  Church  of  St.  Guthlac,  the  Clerks  of 
Wrehampton,  with  fifleen  laymen.  In  Berkshire,  aiiKiritr 
sixty-three  holders,  are  the  King,  five  Bishops,  among 
them  Durham  and  Coutinces,  ten  Abbots  and  Abbesses. 
In  Devonshire,  of  fifty-three,  are  the  Kuig,  two  Bishops, 
Exeter  and  Goutances,  ten  abbeys,  among  them  Rouen, 
Mont  St  Michael,  St.  Stephen,  and  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen. 
During  the  reign  of  our  Norman  sovereigns  these  trans- 
marine monasteries  held  their  lands  in  England.  They 
were  either  cells  or  dependent  priories  which  sent  their 

former  Lord  for  liis  life  :  on  his  deiitli  See  inatuieet  In  Taylor's  Ind«  Mooas- 

(si  obire  contigeritj  it   tell  to  tlie  ticus. 

Charch.   Few  ndl  men  entered  a  mo-         Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  held  landt 

aasterj  without  brbging  some  estate  or  in  sixteen  conntiet.— «ir  H.  EUis,  In- 

provision  with  them,  which  became  the  trodaetion. 
inalienable  property  of  the  Commuuity. 
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revenues  ncnm  the  eea.    As  England  snd  France  became 

hostile  powers  tin  y  were  gradually  seized,  till  at  length,  in 
the  time  of*  lleury  V.,  they  were  coiitiseated  by  the  stronj^ 
hand  of  the  h^',  and  Tested  by  Aet  of  Parliament  in  the 
Crown."  Our  history  has  dwelt,  on  more  than  one  occasion^ 
on  the  estates  and  benefices  held  by  foreign  prelates,  chiedy 
Italians. 

II.  The  valuation  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  by 
order  of  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  The  whole  ecclenastical  nro* 
perty  was  assessed  at  rather  more  than  200,000/.,  a  valua- 
tion much  higher  than  liad  been  admitted  before ;  the  tenth 
levied  was  above  20,0(10/.'* 

III.  The  remarkable  petition  of  the  Commons  to 
Henry  IV.,'  for  the  confiscation  oi'  the  whole  Church  pro- 
perty and  its  appropriation  to  the  maintenance  of  a  nobiUty, 
kni^tiiood)  squirehood^  burghership,  and  almshouses,  re- 
taining only  a  priestliood  of  15,000,  witliout  distinction  of 
Orders,  and  on  the  annual  stipend  of  seven  marks  each. 
This  wild  revolutionary  scheme  estimated  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church  at  322,000  marks  a  year.**  They  were 
thrown  together  in  large  masses,  each  of  20,000,  as — 

1.  The  see  of  Canterbury,  with  the  abbeys  of  Christ- 
Church,  St  Augustine,  Shrewsbury,  Coggieshal,  St.  Osyth. 

2.  York  (not  including  Fontaines,  Bivaux,  and  some  odier 
abbeys).  3.  Six  of  the  larger  abbeys,  Dover,  Batde, 
Lewes,  Coventry,  Daventry,  and  Tournay  (Thorn ey  ?) 
make  up  another  20,000.'"  The  total  estimate  of  the 
Church  property  may  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the 
valuation  of  Pope  Nicolas,  the  established  cataster  which 
had  been  acted  upon  for  above  a  century.  It  is  curious, 
however,  as  setting  down  the  annual  income  necessary  to 
maintain  the  state  of  an  Earl  at  3000  marks ;  of  a  Knight 
at  100,  with  four  plough-lands;  an  Esquire  40,  with  two 

■  EllU,  Introduction  to  DoomkUiy.  '  Walsingham  s^euis  to  say  that  thcj 

€>ol1ier,  i.  p.  650.  vere  set  to  prove  this  vast  wealth  of  thie 

»  See  vol.  V.  p.  185,  and  note,  for  the  clergy,  ami  ruiled  :  "  Sedcum  nitcKntnr 

details,  a.d.  I'Jft'J.  '^-stfiidere       f]iiih!:s  loeis  tarn  pmndr^ 

WalsiiigiiHiu,  p.  379.    Introd.  Fox,  Kuuinuc  levari  poiit»ent,  unde  pnemiisi 

ii.  p.  725,  A.D.  1410.  dotarentitr  Td  ditAvntur,  defeoennt 

I  That  is  I'calculathig  tlu-  mark  nt  scrutantcs  scrutinio  et  dura  diligent 

two-thirds  of  a  pouud,  I3s.  4d,),  nearly  vauitAfceai  quiDtivere  Bendaoium/* 
the  lame  as  the  Papal  valuation. 
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plough-lands.  I  low  the  poor  Priest  was  to  live  on  his 
seven  marks,  unless  by  the  bounty  and  hospitality  of  his 
parishioners — certainly  with  no  hospitality  or  alm^ving  on 
his  own — these  early  levellers  seem  not  to  have  thought.* 
About  this  period,  according  to  another  statement,  there 
were  in  England  46,822  churches,  52,285  villae,  53,225 
military  fiefs,  of  which  the  ecclesiastics  and  religious  held 
28,000.  Thus  tlicy  were  in  possession  of  above  one  half 
of  the  knights'  fees  ui  the  realm.* 

IV.  The  valuation  of  the  whole  church  property,  im- 
mediately before  the  suppression  of  the  larger  monasteries,^ 
as  compared  with  that  ox  Nicolas  lY.,  might  be  expected 
to  furnish  at  once  a  positive  and  a  relative  estimate  of  the 
Church  possessions.  In  the  Act  for  llie  suppression  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,'  those  with  an  income  under  200/.  a 
year,  it  was  supposed  that  about  380  coniinunities  would 
be  dissolved  (about  100  then  escaped  or  eluded  dissolu- 
tion), and  that  the  Crown  would  derive  32,000/.  ot  yearly 
revenue  from  the  confiscation,  with  100,000/*  in  plate, 
jewels,  money,  and  other  valuables.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  larger  monasteries,^  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue 
€»eheated  to  the  Crown  was  calculated  at  161,000/.*  A 
little  before  this  period  the  revenue  of  England  from  lands 

•  This  concarreTicc, -winch  is  at  least  portion  to  a  Uiird}  ao  too  ffir  W, 
approximate,  may  appear  lo  be  of  higher  Temple. 

authority  than  the  odiciilalioii  drawn      "  Ann.  Hen.  VIII.  Sfi.  ▲.!».  IS34,  pnb- 

from  a  passage  of  Knighton,  wliich  \vonl(l  lished  hy  the  Record  Comnii'^sion,  to  he 

more  than  duuhle  the  amount  of  church  compared  with  8peetl's  Catalogue  of  Ke- 

property.  In  the  year  1337  two  Cardinal  ligious  Houses,  Benefices,  &c.    On  the 

Legates  came  to  Engtand.    They  fe*  revenuesof  the  monasterie  s,  see  Dngdale 

ceivtfl  for  their  expenses  50  mar^^s  a  and  Stevens,  Mr.  Nasniyth's  cxf  <  llciit 

day,  which  was  raised  bjr  four  pennies  edition  of  Tanner's  Notitia.   >>o  book 

fVuiu  ere  ry  henelloe,  exempt  or  rnvt  ia  more  instnictrve  tfaaa  the  Index  Mo> 

exempt.    The  revenue  of  the  Church  rasticus  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  by 

woula  thus  amount  to  2()()t>  marks  a  day;  Mr.  Richd.  Taylor,  London.  18J1. 
multiplied  by  3C5,  73U,0(iU  marks;  nearly       "  Ihirnet,  192.  222.  Kynier,  xiv.  ,'>74. 

600,0001.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Com-  Stevens,  Appendix  to Dngdale.  Lincard, 

merce,  i.  519;  Hallam.    But  the  Valor  c.  iv.    l^:rii.  t  ^Ivts  l.1i,nn7/.  ns.  Ad.  for 

of  Pope  Nicolas  was  framed  by  those  the  larger  monasteries,  but  adds,    it  icm 

who  wished  as  mach  as  possible  to  elude  at  hast  ten  time*  the  emn  •>»  tme  vabm»** 
or  lighten  their  taiation.  ^  Lord  Herbert ;  Speed ;  Huma,  e.  31. 

*  Thi«  rests  on  a  passage  in  the  \p-  *  It  is  singular  that  these  two  sums 
pendix  to  Hearne's  Avebury.  Mr.Siiaron  amount  to  near  2(X),000/.  The  whole 
Tanner,  t.  166,  quotes  it.  Mr.  Hallam  property  of  the  Chureh,  aeoordiitf  to 
appears  to  accept  its  results,  Middle  tlie  valuation  of  Nicolas  IV.,  stood  at 
Ages,  ii.  p.  r)(itj.  Other  authorities,  about  2O4,(X>0/.,  so  that  the  value  of 
quoted  in  Taylor,  p.  xxiii.,  make  fiO,2l5  Monastic  property  was  then  near  that 
knights'  fees;  those  held  by  the  clergy  of  tlie  whole  Church  ywUHtftjf  imder 
SS,11&.  Spelman  brings  down  the  pro-  Edward  L 
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and  possessions  had  been  calculated  at  49000»000Z.  ;*  the 
monastic  property,  therefore,  was  not  more  than  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  national  property.    To  this  must  be  added  the 

whole  Church  property  that  remained,  that  of  the  Bishops, 
Cliajfters,  Colleges,  and  Parucliial  Clergy.'*  The  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  of  Ilc^nrv'  A^TII.  offers  no  sum  total ;  hut, 
according  to  Speed,  the  whole  value  was  320,150/.  lOs. 
If  of  this,  186,512^.  Sa,  ll^d.  was  the  gross  value  of  that 
of  the  monasteries  (the  sum  escheated  to  the  King, 
161,0002.),  the  secular  property  was  about  half  of  the  whole. 
Together  the  two  sums  wouM  amount  to  a  tenth  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  kingdom  as  estimated  hy  Hume* 

But  this  estimate  is  very  lallacious,''  hoth  as  to  the 
extent  anti  the  aetual  value"  of  the  Church  property.  As 
to  the  extent,  in  London  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  the  Church  landa^  or  at  least 
the  lands  in  which  the  Church  had  some  tenure,  must  have 
been  enormous.  Hardly  a  parish  in  Middlesex  did  not 
belong,  certainly  so  fkr  as  manorial  rights,  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Abhot 
and  monks  of  Westminster,  and  other  religious  houses — 
the  Carthusians,  St.  John  s  Clerk(  nwell  (the  Hospitallers), 
Sion,  and  many  smaller  tbuudations.  The  Clia})ter  of  St 
Paul's  swept  in  a  broad  belt  round  the  north  of  London 

'  This  is  stated  bj  Uame, aiid  on  such  ness,  ^ith  30,  96G/.    It  is  curious  to 

a  subject  Hiubm  ww  likelr  to  be  acca-  ooropare  Hume  and  Ltngard.  Both 

rate,  but  he  does  not  ^ive  his  authoritj.  select  Furness  as  their  example  (Hame 

*  One  insulated  point  of  comparison  pnth  Ftirness  in  T  H.fi  Inshire).  Hume 

bat  offered  itselC    According  to  the  gives  the  small  nuuibcrol' monks  as  com* 

Yalor  of  Nicolas,  Christ  Chnreh,  Can-  pared  with  Aa  great  ineome;  on  die 

terburfc'.  was  asscsiicd  at  355/.  19«.  2-/.  sipial  iniquity  of  the  mode  in  which  the 

under  Henry  VIII.  at  2,349/.  8s.  6d.,  an  suppression  was  enforced  he  is  silf'nt. 

increase  of  about  seven  times.  Lingai  d  is  coldly*  eliMiuent,  as  b  \m 

'When,  by  Bishop  Bamet's  advice  wont,ontheiniqmty— ortllesnlaUanaa- 
(Burnet*s  own  Times,  edit.  Oxford,  ber  of  monks  itt  t  n  ^Tord. 
V.  p.  118),  the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  «  On  the  iwuortuut  question  of  the 
were  made  over  to  the  Board,  eaUed  rdatiTeTalneormoneyattiiatttineaod 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  tenths  were  the  present,  taking  in  the  joint  consider- 
reok»>ned  at  11.(^0/.,  -which  has  now  ation  of  weight  of  silvtr  and  price  of 
remained  unaltered,  according  to  the  provisions,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  1821,  would 
Taluation  of  Henry  VIII.  This  would  multiply  by  15  timca.  Land  in  Norftdk 
make  the  property  111,000/.  Speed  gives  let  from  Is  ('7.  to  2->.  C,<!.  an  acre;  wages 
111,307/*  145.  2c/.,  but  a  certain  portion  for  a  haymaker  were,  during  Henr}*  VII. 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishops  and  Henry  VIII.,  U.  tol^/.  a  day.  Tbe 
and  Chapters,  which  makea  np  the  total,  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  tbe  dio- 
Some  of  the  richer  monasteries  had  cese  of  Norwich  would  be  worth  610,000/. 
sunk  to  a  small  oligarchy.  Chertsey,  a  year, 
with  14  monks,  had  7401,  a  year;  Fur- 
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till  they  met  die  Church  of  Westminster  at  Hampstead 
and  Paddington/   The  Abbot  of  Westminster  was  almost 

a  prince  of  Westminster.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estates  aiitl  manors  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  monasteries,  tliough,  as  j)robahly  having  been  the 
longest  under  cultivation,  the  best  cultivated,  in  productive 
value  were  far  below  their  imagined  wealth.  The  Church 
was  by  usage,  perhaps  from  interest,  an  indulgent  landlord. 
Of  the  estates,  a  large  part  had  become  copyhold,  and 
paid  only  a  moderate  quit^rent,  and  a  small  fixed  fine  on 
renewal.  Of  those  on  which  the  Church  reserved  the  full 
fee,  the  fines  on  renewals,  whether  on  lives  or  for  terms  of 
years,  were  no  doubt  extremely  moderate.  They  had  be- 
come hereditary  in  families,  and  acquired  the  certainty  of 
actual  possession.  The  rents  were  paid  in  money,  usually  of 
small  amount,  in  services  to  the  landlord  (the  rrebendary 
or  the  Church),  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  kind.  Probably  the  latter  contri- 
bution was  not  taken  inlo  the  account  of  their  value.  But 
not  only  had  each  monastery  its  common  refectory,  each 
Chapter  had  its  common  establishment,  its  cummon  table, 
its  horses,  and  other  conveniences,  largely  supplied  by 
the  growers;  hay  and  straw,  beasts,  poultry  furnished 
at  specified  times  by  the  tenants.  Each  had  its  mill, 
its  brewhouse,  its  bakery ;  and  no  doubt  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  House,  or  Domus,  were  to  a  large  extent 
supplied  from  these  uureckoned  sources.^    Yet  on  the 

'Archdeacon  ITale  has  priiite*!,  not  fund,  on  rdiM^itinn  of  jiorforining  certain 

yet  published  (  for  the  Camden  Society ),  services  iu  the  Church.    The  Frehen- 

w hat  lie  calls  the  Duiuesday  of  St.  Paul ;  daries  withdrew  each  to  the  care  and 

the  VuitatioDof  theflUDon  of  the  Deaii  en  joy  men  t  of  hk  Prebend,  or,  if  a  Plu- 

and  Chapter  not  the  separate  estates  of  ralist,  of  many  Prebends,  leavin^^  the 

the  prebeudarics).  It  t^ws  great  light  duties  to  be  performed  bv  certain  JKesi- 

on  this  point,  as  well  axon  the  tenure  and  dentiaries ;  so  when  the  daily  tnase,  the 

condition  of  the  Church  property.  perpetual  office,  was  imposed  as  a  bur- 

At  1  hi'  Dissolution  Westminster  was  then,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the  num- 

the  most  wealthy  monastery— it  was  esti-  ber  of  Residcntiaries.  In  process  of  time 

mated  at  3977/. ;  St.  John's,  GlerkenweU,  the  Common  Fund  grew  larger,  the  emo- 

the  richest  of  the  military  orders,  2385^  ;  luments  and  advantages  from  oblations, 

Sion,  the  richest  nunnery,  1944/.— Speed,  obits,  and  other  sources  increased  in 

^  All  this  throws  light  on  a  very  valae;  diere  vas  then  a  strife  and  a 

curious  state  of  things  at  St.  Paul's ;  no  press  to  become  a  Residentiary.    It  was 

doubt  not  peculiar  to  St.  Paul's.    The  necefsary  (the  exhausted  fund  was  the 

Chapter  consisted  of  3U  Prebendaries,  plea)  to  obtain  Papal  or  Archieniscopal 

aaeh  with  his  separate  estate,  and  oii'  decrees  to  limit  the  number  of  Besiden- 

gtnally  his  right  to  share  in  the  eommoo  tiaries. 
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whok  the  tenants^  no  doubti  of  the  Cburdh  shared  a  fiill 
portion  of  the  w^th  of  the  Church,  so  secure  and  easy 
was  their  tenure ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ecclesiastics 

to  take  liencticiarv  leases  of  the  Lmds  of  their  own  Church, 
which  they  bequeathed  as  j)roperty  to  their  kindred  or 
heirs,  not  unfrequeiitlv  to  their  children.  Besides  this, 
over  all  their  property  the  Church  had  a  host  of  ofiioers 
and  retainers,  stewards  of  their  courts,  receiversi  proctors, 
lawyers,  and  other  dependents,  numberless  in  name  and 
function. 

But  of  tiie  wealth  of  tiie  Clergy,  the  landed  pro- 
perty, even  with  the  tithe,  was  by  no  means  the  whole ; 
and,  invaded  as  it  was  by  aprgression,  by  dilaj)idatie)ii, 
by  alienation  through  fraud  or  violence,  limited  in  ir> 
productiveness  by  usage,  by  burthens,  by  generosity,  by 
maladministration,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was 
the  largest  part.  The  vast  treasures  accumulated  by 
the  Avignonese  Pontifi  when  the  Papal  territories  were 
occupied  by  enemies  or  adventurers,  and  could  have 
yielded  hut  scanty  revenues,  testify  to  the  vohmtary  or 
com])nls<i]  y  tribute  \m\d  by  ^\  estern  Christ(  ntlom  to  her 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  If  tlie  Bishops  luanily  depended 
on  their  endowments,  to  the  Clergy,  to  the  monastic 
churches,  oblations  (in  many  cases  now  from  free  gifts 
hardened  into  righttid  demands),  were  pouring  in,  and  had 
long  been  pouring  in^  with  incailculable  proAision.  Hot 
only  might  not  the  altars,  hardly  any  part  of  the  church 
might  be  approached  without  a  votive  gift.  The  whole 
life,  the  death  of  every  Christian  was  bound  up  with  the 
ceremonial  ol  the  Church;  for  almost  every  office,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  rich  and  generous  the  ampler  donation, 
from  the  poorer  or  more  parsimonious  was  exacted  the 
hard -wrung  fee.  Above  all,  there  were  the  masses,  which 
might  lighten  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  in  purgatory ;  there 
was  the  prodigal  gift  of  the  dying  man  out  St  selfish  love 
for  himself;*  the  more  pcenerous  and  no  less  prodigal  gift 
of  the  bereaved,  out  ol  holy  charity  tor  others.  The  dying 

'  I  am  able  to  illusirutc  this  from  the  accuracy  liy  my  friend  Archdeacon  Hale, 
recMM^a  of  St.  Paul's,  >vh>ch  have  been  to  whom  1  am  imdebled  Ibr  much  Tft* 
inmtigated  with  tingular  industrj  and  loafale  iafi»niittioB. 
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man,  from  the  King  to  the  pe^isant,  when  he  had  no  further 
use  for  his  worldly  riches  would  devote  them  to  tliis  ( nd 
the  liviii::.  out  of  profound  resjx^rt  or  deep  affection  ior 
the  beloved  husband,  parent,  brother,  kinsjiian,  iiriend, 
would  be,  and  actually  was,  not  less  bountiful  and  munifi* 
cent.""  Add  to  all  this  the  oblations  at  the  crosses  of  the 
Bedeemer,  or  the  shrines  of  popular  and  ftmoos  saints, 
for  tiieir  intercessory  prayers  to  avert  the  imminent 
calamity,  to  assuage  the  sorrow,  or  to  ^rant  success  to  the 
schemes,  it  niitrht  be,  of  ambition,  avariee,  or  any  other 
passion,  to  obtain  pardDii  tor  sin,  to  bring  down  ble<?sinpr : 
crosses  and  shrines,  many  of  them  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  powers,  constantly  working  mira-* 
cles."  To  most  of  these  were  made  perpetual  processionsi 
led  by  the  Clergy  in  their  rich  attire.  From  the  basins  of 
gold  or  the  bright  florins  of  the  King  to  the  mite  of  the 
be2:gar,  all  fell  into  the  deep,  insatiable  box,  which  unlocked 
its  treasures  to  the  Clergy*  - 

^  There  is  another  cnriom  Ulmtrvdon  twa).  This  vas  more  than  in  STerage 

of  tho  wealth  of  tho  Clerpv     Thr  In-  profit, l»uttakeii  n^aii  average  Itgives600/. 

Tentory  of  the  effie«ts  of  Kiebard  (iruves-  per  anoam.  Multiply  this  by  15  to  bring 

end.  Bishop  of  London,  from  1290  to  it  to  the  present  ^alae  of  money,  9<HJU/. 

1303.    It  measures  28  feet  hi  length;  Thif,  hymn  order  of  the  Pope's  Ctm* 

it  gives  in  detail  all  his  possessions,  his  niissarr,  a.D.  1410  (Dugdale,  p.  20"^,  Tras 

chapel  (plate  of  the  chapel  Jt  jewels,  robes,  divided  among  the  Doui  and  Canons 

hoosB,  BorKS,  the^nm  nna  stock  on  each  Betidentiary.   BM  this  was  hf  no  nenns 

of  his  manors,  with  the  value  of  each,  the  only  box  of  offerings — perhaps  not 

The  total  amounts  to  -JSTH.  7s.  10^.  the  richest.    There  was  one  at  the  mag- 

Coru  was  then  4s.  per  quarter.  niiiccut  shrine  of  St.  Krk^iwald  ;  aa> 

We  hn^e  b  Si.  Pnar*  an  account  of  other  at  that  of  the  Virgiay  befim  whkh 

the  obits  or  anniversaries  of  thi-  deaths  the  offer?nL"=  nt'  wnx  tnp*  rs  alone  were 

of  certain  persons,  for  the  cekbration  so  valuable,  that  the  Dean  atnd  Chapter 

of  which  bequests  had  been  made  in  the  would  no  longer  lesre  them  to  thevergers 

Iborteenth  century.    The  number  was  and  servants  of  the  Church.  They  were 

111.    The  payments  made  amounted  in  extinguished,  carried  to  a  rocmi  behind 

the  whole  to  267Bs»  5^i.,  of  which  the  the  chapter-house,  and  melted,  for  the 

Dean  and  Canons  Rendentiary  ( present)  use  of  tne  said  Dean  and  Canons.  Arch- 

rtcetred  1461  .,  alH>nt  73/. ;  multiply  by  bishop  Arundel  assigned  to  the  same 

I5t  to  bring  to  present  value,  lOT.*)/.  Dean  andCaiious,  and  to  their  gncces<^ors 

■  E.  g.,  Kiclmnl  Preston,  citizen  and  forever,  the  whole  profits  of  the  oblation 

grocer,  gave  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ki  keu-  box.    Dugdale  reronnti  gifts  by  Ktog 

wald  his  best  sapphire  HtoiH,  fo   curing  John  of  France,  especially  to  the  shrine  of 

of  infirmities  of  the  eyes,  appotutuig  that  St.  Erkenwald.  Toe  shriiie  of  i^. Thomas 

pi-ocfamation  should  be  maoe  of  ita  ▼ir-  at  Cantorhnry  raceived  m  ona  yeat 

tues.—Dngdale,  p.  21.  832/.  115.  3  /.;  in  another,  954/.  65.  3d, 

"  We  have  an  account  of  the  money  —  Rnrnet.  Hist.  Reformat.,  vol.  i.  See 

found  in  the  box  under  the  great  Cross  Taylor,  Index  for  our  Lady  of  Walsing- 

on  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  (Rc-  ham.   Our  Channtry  accounts  arc  full 

ceptn  (1p  pixide  Crucis  liorealis).     In  and  Avell  preserved,  and  woiild  fiimij^li 

ouc  lutnith  (May,  a.d.  1344)  it  yielded  a  very  curious  illustration  of  the  office 

no  less  than  50/.  (prster  argentom  firac-  and  income  of  the  Mass  Priest. 
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Besides  all  these  estates,  tithes,  oblations,  bequests  to  the 
Clergy  and  the  monasteries,  reckon  the  subsidies  in  kind 
to  the  Mendicants  in  their  four  Orders — Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, Augustiniaus,  Cannelitos.  In  every  country  of 
Latin  Christendoui,  of  these  swarms  of  Friars,  the  lowest 
obtained  sustenance:  the  higher  means  tu  imild  and  to 
maintain  splendid  churches,  cloisters,  houses.  All  of  these, 
according  to  their  proper  theory,  ought  to  have  lived  on  the* 
daily  dole  from  the  charitable,  bestowed  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace  or  castle,  of  the  cottage  or  hovel  But  that  which 
was  once  an  act  of  charity  had  become  an  obligation. 
Who  would  dare  to  repel  a  holy  Mendicant?  The  wealth 
of  the  MeudicanU  w  as  now  an  object  of  bitter  jealousy  to 
the  Clergy  and  to  the  older  monastic  Orders.  They  wi  ve 
a  vast  standing  army,  far  more  vast  than  any  maint^iined 
by  any  kingdom  in  Christendom,  at  once  levying  subsidies 
to  an  enormous  amount,  and  living  at  free  quarters 
throughout  the  land  Uow.onerous^  how  odious  they  had 
become  in  England,  may  be  seen  in  the  prose  of  Wydiffe 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Piers  Ploughman."* 

The  Clerg^^^  including  the  Monks  and  Friars,  were  one 
Unity  of  throughout  Latiu  Christendom;  and  through  them, 
the  clergy.  ^  great  cxtcut,  the  Latin  Church  was  one. 
Whatever  antagonism,  feud,  hatred,  estrangement,  might 
rise  between  rival  Prelates,  rival  Priests,  rival  Orders — 
whatever  irreconcileable  jealousy  there  might  be  between 
the  Seculars  and  Regulars — ^yet  the  Caste  seldom,  and  but 
on  rare  occasions,  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  Caste.  The 
high-minded  Churchman,  who  regarded  his  country  more 
than  the  Church,  was  not  common ;  the  renegade,  w  ho 
pursued  his  private  interests  by  sacrificing  those  of  his 
Order,  might  be  more  so ;  but  he  stood  alone  a  hated  and 
despised  apostate.  There  might  be  many  traitors  from 
passion,  ignorance,  obstmacy,  blindness  to  its  interests — ^few 

Premeditated  and  deliberate  deserters  of  its  cause.  The 
)lergy  in  general  (there  were  noble  exceptions)  were  first 

looter,  Speed,  from  file  Supplication  only,  tho  sum  of  1">,ik>0/.  6^.  8  ^ 

of  Beggars,  oi^Aerta,  m  demoiuitrat^d,  paid  them  by  the  year,  besides  the  rcve- 

tliat,  reckoning  that  every  honaefaolder  nact  of  theirovn  la 
paid  the  five  Ordera  ftvepence  a  year 
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the  subjects  of  the  Pope,  then  the  subjects  of  the  temporal 
Sovereign.  The  Papal  Legate,  the  Proconsul  of  the 
Pope,  the  co-Ruler  with  the  King,  was  not  dependant  on 

the  reception  ot  a  cuki  perhaps  or  hostile  Court ;  he 
could  almost  coininand,  rarely  did  not  receive,  the  un- 
limited homage  of  the  Clergy:  to  him  was  due  their  first 
obedience.  The  Pope  claimed  and  long  maintained  the  sole 
right  of  taxation  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  only  under  his 
authority  could  that  property  be  assessed  by  the  State.  This 
genml  taxation  by  the  Pope  began  during  the  Crusades,  for 
that  holy  purpose ;  it  was  continued  for  all  other  Crusades 
which  he  might  command,  and  was  extended  to  his  general 
uses;  he  coiidescended  from  time  to  time  to  throw  some  ])art, 
in  his  bounty,  to  the  temporal  Sovereign  hut,  in  theory, 
the  right  was  in  him  and  in  him  alone.  It  was  asserted  over 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  made  him,  as  the  guardian, 
80  in  tome  respects  the  Suzerain  of  Church  property 
throughout  the  world.  The  allegiance  of  the  hierarchy  to  the 
Church  was  at  once  compulsory  and  voluntary ;  the  Pope's 
awiiil  jMAvers  held  in  check  the  constant  inevitahle  tendency 
to  rebellion  and  contumacy,  which  was  usually  that  of 
individual  Prelates  or  small  factions.  Among  themselves 
the  Clergy  could  not  but  at  times  split  into  parties  on  tem- 
poral or  religious  subjects ;  but  if  the  Papal  or  hierarchical 
authority  lost  ground  by  their  turbulence  or  their  divisioiys, 
they  were  soon  driven  back  to  an  unanimity  of  dependance 
on  the  Papal  power  by  the  encroachments  of  the  State,  or 
to  settle  their  own  disi)utes.  They  fled  from  iiider  tyrants 
to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter;  the  Pope  was  at  least  a  more 
impartial  judge  than  their  rival  or  antasj;onist — -mostly  than 
the  civil  ruler.  On  the  whole  the  Order  ot  the  Clergy  was 
one  from  the  utmost  East  to  the  farther  West,  from  the 
North  to  the  South. 

The  universal  fraternity  of  the  Monastic  Orders  and  of 
the  Friars  was  even  more  intimate.  Everywhere,  from 
the  Scottish  islands  to  the  Spanish  frontier  of  Christendom, 
the  Jienedictine,  the  Clugniac,  the  Cistercian,  might  find  a 
home ;  the  abbey  of  his  brethren  opened  to  him  its  iios- 

^  It  k  various  to  see  the  worda  cari-  weak  demands  of  the  Popes  daring  t]i« 
tatiTum  tnbtidium"  emp  into  die  more  acliisiii.— MS.B.  M.pM8im  at  that  period. 
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pitable  doors.  This  was  of  less  importance  to  the  elder 
mud  more  sed^tary  Orders  (they,  too,  trsvelled,  a  few  in 
search  of  leaniiiig--«most  who  did  leave  their  homes,  as 

Eilgrims  to  Rome,  to  other  fiimous  shrines,  or  to  the  East) ; 
lit  to  the  wandering  Friars,  who  spread  all  over  Europe, 
of  what  incalculable  advanta^^e  to  find  everywhere  brethren 
connected  with  them  bv  a  closer,  as  thev  thonL^ht  a  holier 
tie,  than  that  of  kindred  or  consanguinity  ;  a  ready  auditory 
prepared  by  the  tertiaries  of  the  Order;  allies  in  their  inva* 
sion  on  the  parishes  of  the  secular  priests;  a  crowd  of 
admireis  of  their  learning,  which  added  £ime  and  80  strength 
to  their  Order,  and  of  their  zeal  or  eloquence,  which  broagfat 
in  new  proselytes ;  abators  and  maintainers  of  their  influ- 
ence, which  was  still  wringing  further  wealth  for  the  Order 
firom  the  timid  living  or  the  n morseful  dying  man.  This 
all-comprehending  fraternisation  had  the  power,  and  some 
of  the  tnystery,  without  the  suspicion  and  hatred  which 
attadies  to  secret  societies.  It  was  a  perpetual  campaign, 
set  in  motion  and  still  moving  on  with  simnltaneous  im- 
pulse from  one  or  from  several  centres,  but  wHh  a  single 
aim  and  object,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Society,  with  all 
its  results  for  evil  or  lor  good. 

The  Clt'rgy  had  their  common  languasrc  throughout 
ootuduu  ^  \\  csterii  Christendom.  In  their  intercourse  with 
«imnr-  each  other  they  needed  no  interpreter.  This  was 
&r  more  than  their  bond;  it  was  among  the  most  lasting 
guarantees  of  their  power.  It  was  not  from  their  intd* 
lectnal  superiority  aume,  but  from  their  almost  exdosiYe 
posBesmon  of  the  universal  European  language,  that  they 
held  and  retained  the  administration  of  ])ublii'  affairs.  No 
royal  Embassy  was  without  its  Prelate,  even  if  the  Am- 
bassadors were  imt  all  Prelates,  for  they  onlv  coidd  converse 
freely  together  without  mutual  misunderstanding  of  their 
barbarous  jargon,  or  the  precarious  aid  of  an  interpreter. 
The  Latin  alone  was  as  yet  sufficiently  precise  and  definite 
in  its  terms  to  form  binding  treaties ;  it  was  the  one  lao- 
guage  current  throughout  Europe ;  it  was  of  necessity  that 
of  all  negotiations  between  distant  kingdoms. 

Hence,  too,  in  some  resj)eets,  the  ChnreViinaii  \vas  of  all 
couutries.    Uis  knowledge,  at  least  the  kuuwiedge  of  the 
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Cborchman  who  moved  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  lunrrow 

parish,  of  the  universal  Latin — the  ability  (in  theory  pos- 
sessed by  all)  to  otHciate  in  the  utichangeable  service  of  the 
Church — was  the  onlv  iiHlispeiiRahle  qualification  for  any 
dignity  or  benefice  throughout  Cliristendom.  Latin  Chris- 
tianity had  invaded  the  East,  and  planted  Latin  Bishops 
to  celebrate  Latin  services  almost  throughout  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Oernian  Popes,  French  Popes,  one  English 
Pope,  a  Portuguese,  -  a  Greek  or  Calabrese  Antipope, 
have  occupied  or  have  aspired  to  the  throne  of  St.  Pet<?r : 
none  of  them  were  foreigners  in  tongue.  All  Christendom, 
especially  England,  saw  their  richest  benefices  held  by 
strangers/  ignorant  of  the  native  language,  and  these  did 
not  always  hold  their  remote  cures  as  honours  and  ap- 

Cndages  to  their  Italian  dignities,  but  yisitod  them  at 
ist  occssioaally,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  going  through 
the  routine  of  religious  service/  There  m^ht  be  bitter 
complaints  of  the  imperfect  fulfilment  of  duty  :  con- 
scientious men  niight  refuse  preferment  among  a  people  of 
strange  iaiiguage;  but  there  was  no  legal  or  eanoiiieal 
disqualification  ;  all  that  could  be  absolutely  demanded  was 
the  ability  to  recite  or  chant  the  Latin  breviary ;  no  clergy- 
man was  a  stranger  or  foreigner  among  the  Clergy  m  any 
European  kingdom. 

Tlwt  ubiquity  of  the  Clergy^  as  belonging  to  one  Order, 
under  one  head,  under  one  law  and  discipline,  speaking  a 
commoii  language,  to  a  certain  extent  with  comiuon  habits 
of  life,  was  of  inestimable  importance,  as  holding  together 
the  great  commonwealth  of  European  nations,  in  anta- 
gonism to  the  Eastern  races,  a^pregated  into  one  horde  by 
the  coounon  bond  of  the  Koran.  Had  the  Chritddan  king- 
doms grown  up  separate,  isolated,  adverse,  even  if  each 
with  its  independent  national  hierarchy,  still  with  hardly 
any  communication  but  by  the  war  of  neighbouring  States 
with  neighbouring  States,  and  with  commerce  restricted, 
precarious,  unenterprising,  there  must  have  been  either 

'  I  liaye  noticed  (vol.     p.  908)  the  buhoprie  of  CSashelt  on  aoeonnt  of  his 

pluralist  wlio  hold  the  archdeacoury  of  igiiorance  of  Irish.    Tht;  objection  does 

ThessaUmica  with  benefices  in  Norfolk,  not  {^eent  lo  have  occurred  to  his  patron 

*  Michael  Scott  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  Pope. 
serDpoloiit&eM  in  fefnaing  the  Arch- 
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one  vast  Asiatic  despotism,  founded  by  some  mighty  con- 
queror— a  Charlemagne,  without  his  sagacious  religious 
as  well  as  civil  organisation — or  a  disruption  into  hard  re- 
pulsive masses,  a  shifting  and  conflicting  ajr^regate  of 
savage  tribes.  There  couki  have  been  no  coiiiederacy  to 
oppose  the  mighty  invading  league  of  Mohaiinnedanisiii. 
Christendom  could  only  have  a  religious  Capital,  and  that 
Capital  in  all  the  early  period  was  Rome ;  to  Home  there 
was  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  from  the  remotest  borders  of 
Euroue,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  Clergy;  through  them, 
knowledge,  arts,  whatsoever  remained  of  ike  older  civilisa- 
tion, circulated  to  the  extremities.  The  Legate,  the 
Xiiucio,  if  he  came  to  bow  kings  and  nations  to  an  imperious 
yoke  and  to  levy  trihuto,  brought  with  him  the  peaceful 
pomp,  the  courtly  manners,  the  knowledj^i,  the  retiueiuent 
of  the  South:  his  inalienable  character  was  that  of  an 
emissary  of  peace ;  he  had  no  armed  retainers ;  he  found 
his  retainers,  except  the  few  who  accompanied  him,  in  the 
land  which  he  visited — ^the  Clergy*  He  might,  as  he  too 
often  did,  belie  his  character  of  the  Angel  of  Peace;*  he 
might  iiiHame  civil  w%irs,  he  might  even  set  up  rebeliiuu.N 
sons  against  fatliers,  but  his  ostensible  office  was  always 
moderation  :  his  progress  throtigh  interjacent  realms,  where 
he  passed  safe,  respected,  honoured  by  the  deferential 
veneration  of  all  the  hierarchy,  was  an  homage  to  the 
representative  of  one  whose  office  at  least  was  to  promote 
peace ;  it  was  an  universal  recognition  of  the  blessings,  the 
sanctity  of  peace.  However  the  acts  of  Po})es,  of  worldly 
or  martial  Prelates,  or  of  a  rude  or  fierce  Ch  rgy,  might  be 
at  issue  with  the  primal  principles  of  the  faith,  yet,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  ])ractis('d  this  wide  apostacy,  they 
condemned  their  own  apostacy ;  their  language  could  not 
entirely  throw  o£^  far  from  throwing  ofij  it  dwelt  ostenta- 
tiously, though  against  themselves,  on  the  true  and  proper 
aim  of  their  interference.  Where  war  was  the  umversal 
occupation,  though  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  they  were 
constantly  lifting  up  their  voice  against  war,  at  least  against 
war  of  Christian  against  Christian ;  they  would  divert  the 

*  This  is  the  title  perpetnally  intfodttoed  into  the  iiutroctioni  and  powcn 
gtvea  to  the  Cardinal  or  other  L^tea. 
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whole  martial  impulses  of  Christendoin  against  the  Mo- 
hamnicdan.  Thus  for  centuries,  through  the  leiiprth  and 
breadth  of  Latin  Christendom,  was  propagated  and  main- 
tained, even  by  those  who  were  constantly  violating  and 
weakening  their  own  precepts,  a  sympathy  for  better  and 
more  Christian  tenets — a  faint  ^et  undying  echo  of  the 
angelic  annunciation  of  Christianity,  appealing  to  the  whole 
Christian  priesthood,  and  through  the  priesthood  to  universal 
man;  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.**  Tlirough  the 
Hierarchy  Christian  Europe  was  one;  and  Christian 
^Europe  was  at  least  brooding  over  the  seeds  of  a  richer 
harvest ;  it  was  preparing  for  a  generous  rivalry  in  laws^ 
letters,  arts,  even  in  religion. 

Another  result  of  the  ubiquitous  Hierarchical  influence, 
though  not  so  much  a  result  of  its  ubiquity  as  of  Kffect^ 
its  inalienable  character,  must  not  be  passed  hy. 
It  was  not  only  a  bond  wliieh  held  together  the  Christian 
nations,  of  different  races  and  of  different  tongues,  but  in 
every  nation  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Clergy  alone,  held  together  the  different  ranks 
and  classes.  The  old  lloman  prejudice  of  the  ineffaceable 
distinction  between  the  free  man  and  the  slave  lurked  in 
the  minds  of  the  aristocratic  Hierarchy  of  the  South.  The 
Clergy  could  not  but  be  deeply  impregnated  with  the 
feudal  respect  for  high  birth,"  but  they  could  not  efface 

*  In  the  Papal  dispinsations  we  cou-  of  souls;  eveu  Paribh  Churches,  or  any 

■tantly  find  "nobilitas  ganeriM**  spoken  dignities,  below  the  highest;  to  hold 

of  with  "  scic'Utia  and   bnnestas;"  as  them  together,  or  to  '  xrhniic'e  them  »t 

a  justification  of  the  pi^rmissiou  to  his  will  during  his  whole  life  (quoad 

hold  benefices  in  plurality. ~MS.  B.  M.  Tizeris).   The  provisioD  most  be  added, 

passim.  that  the  benefices  were  to  be  properlj 

I  se  lect  one  illustration  as  in  every  served^  and  the  cnre  of  souls  not  neg* 
way  remarkable,  not  the  less  as  proceed-  lected."— Rome,  a.d.  1447,  July  7. 
ing  iVom  Nieolas  V.  It  is  an  answer  to  At  twenty-three  yean  old  tlie  suie 
a  })etitiou  from  Oeorpe  Neville,  Canon  George  Neville  was  appointetl  nisliop  of 
of  York,  son  of  his  beloved  sou  Richard  Exeter;  as  he  could  not  be  consecrated 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  **  The  nobility  of  for  four  years,  he  had  a  Bull  to  receive 
bis  descent  (he  was  even,  as  he  said,  of  the  profits.— Collier,  i.  674.  He  was 
royal  lineage)  induced  the  Pope  to  grant  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  Sec 
hua  a  dispensation  (he  being  fourteen  Collier,  682.  I  would  add  on  pluralities 
man  old)  to  hold  a  eanonry  in  the  that,  tbongh  not  noble,  wykeham. 
Church  of  Salisbury,  with  one  in  York,  before  he  was  Bishcp,  held  the  arch- 
Moreover,  the  gracious  farutir  of  the  deaconry  of  Ruckinpham,  the  Provost- 
Pope  (tuorum  intuitu  meritorum),  thtj  ship  of  VVells,  twelve  other  prebends  or 
merit  of  a  boy  of  fonrteent  allowed  him  oanonries,  sMerdotiaque  earn  enril  plus 
to  hold  those  or  any  other  two  incom-  qnam  satit. — Godwin,  p.  S86. 
patibl«  benefices,  with  or  without  cure 
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from  the  record  of  the  faith,  from  the  older  traditions,  to 
do  them  justice  tlitiy  never  lust  sight  of  the  saying  of*  the 
Saviour,  that  the  poor  were  their  cspteial  cliar^e ;  povertv 
was,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  the  humble  lives  of  tb^ 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Maoy  Popes  have  been  seen 
rising  from  the  meanest  parentage  to  the  Pontifical  throne. 
In  every  kingdom  some  of  the  highest  examples  of  Christian 
piehr  and  ability,  canonised  Saints,  were  constantly  drawn 
up  mm  the  humblest  of  mankind.  Once  a  Churchman, 
the  hallowed  man  took  his  position  from  his  ecclesiastic-al 
rank,  not  from  his  birth  or  descent ;  that  hisber  nulnlitv* 
had  cancelled  all  the  want  of  noble  ancestry.  There 
might  be  at  some  periods  a  closer  brotherhood — a  kind  of 
separate  corporate  spirit — between  ecclesiastics  of  high  or 
generous  lineage,  but  it  rarely  dared  to  be  exdusive ;  other 
qualities,  either  worldly  or  religious,  were  allowed  to  dress 
ttie  balance.  The  Bishop  with  royal  blood  in  his  veins  was 
no  more  a  liishop  than  he  who  had  sprung  from  tlie  dregs 
of  the  people ;  he  wore  the  same  dress ;  according  to  his 
possessions,  miirht  display  the  same  pomp;  was  otten  not 
less  proud  in  the  cathedral;  not  only  in  the  cathedral,  even 
in  the  royal  Council  he  occupied  the  same  seat ;  had  almost 
as  &ir  a  chance  of  canonisation.  The  power  of  overleaping 
the  line,  which  lay  so  broad  and  deep,  between  the  high 
and  low,  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  lord  and  the  serf, 
must  have  been  a  perpetual  consolation  and  hope  in  the 
conscious  abasement  of  the  poor  man  and  ot  the  serf — a 
drop  of  sweetness  in  his  bitter  cup. 

This,  indeed,  could  be  but  the  lot  of  few ;  and  there 
might  in  the  lower  orders  be  much  envy  and  jealousy  of 
those  who  rose  from  their  ranks  to  the  height  of  Church* 
manly  dignity,  as  well  as  pride  and  emulation  to  vie  with 
their  success.  Men  do  not  always  love  or  honour  those 
who  have  outstripped  them  in  the  race  of  fortune  or  dis- 
tinction ;  but,  whether  objects  of  envy  or  of  encouragement, 
these  were  but  rare ;  and  most,  no  doubt,  of  the  humbler 
classes  who  were  admitted  into  the  Hierarchy  rose  no 
higher  than  the  meanest  functions,  or  the  privilege  of 
becoming  Holy  Mendicants.  But,  in  the  darkest  periods, 
when  all  other  Christian  virtues  were  nearly  extinct^ 
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charity,  m  its  form  of  almsgiving,  survived,  and  was 
strong;  and,  indeed,  in  insfcitiitiuns  for  the  poor,  hospitals, 
leper-houscs,  charity  was  not  only  recognised  as  a  duty 
especially  incumbent  on  Churchmen  ;  it  was  a  duty  osten- 
tatiously discharged.  The  haughtiest  Pope  condescended 
to  imitate  the  Lord  in  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men. 
Many  of  the  most  worldly  Prelates  were  tiie  most  miini* 
ficent ;  perhaps  satisfied  llieir  consciences  in  the  acqiaiation 
of  unapostolic  pomp  and  wealth  by  applying  it  to  apostolic 
uses.  The  donatioji,  the  bequest,  prodigally  bestowed  or 
ungraciously  yielded  by  the  remorsefal  sinner  to  the 
Priest  or  Bishop,  as  it  was  made  to  God  and  his  Poor, 
however  much  of  it  might  linger  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clergy,  and  be  applied  to  less  hallowed  purposes,  never- 
theless did  not  all  lose  its  way ;  part  of  it  strayed  to  its 
proper  object — ^the  assuagement  of  human  indigence  and 
misery.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  monastic 
establishuiuiits :  it  has  been  said  that  they  were  the  poor- 
houses  the  middle  ages  ;  but  if  poor-houses,  like  our 
own  by  no  means  wisely  or  providently  administered, 
stiU  they  had  those  twofold  blessings  of  acts  of  mercy — 
some  softening  of  the  heart  of  him  who  gave,  some  conso- 
lation to  the  victim,  in  those  days  probably  more 
often  of  the  hard  times,  than  of  his  own  improvidence. 
Latin  Christianity  may  point  to  still  surviving  Founda- 
tions ior  the  good — the  tenif)ora],  the  intellectual  good — of 
mankind  ;  her  Hospitals  and  her  Brotherhoods,  her  Univer- 
sities and  her  Schools,  her  Churches  and  her  Missions,  in 
large  part  owing  to  the  munidcence  or  the  active  agency 
of  her  universal  Hierarchy;  and  may  thus  calmly 
and  securely  appeal  to  the  sentence  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened Christianity  which  ever,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  prevail 
in  the  world. 

And  if  the  Hierarchy  drew  too  iiij])t  rioiisly,  too  sternly, 
too  deeply  the  line  of  demarcation  betweeii  the  Eqoautyor 
hallowed  and  unhallowed  castes  of  mankind,  it 
had  the  inestimable  merit  of  asserting  the  absolute  spiritual 
equality  of  all  not  in  sacred  orders.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Church,  before  the  Priest,  before  God  (however  there 
might  be  some  and  not  always  unwise  distinction  in  place 
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and  in  the  homage  to  rank),  the  King  and  the  Ser^  in  all 
essential  points,  stood  on  the  same  level.    The  same 

Sacraments  were  the  common  right  of  all.  They  were 
baptised  in  the  same  font,  heard  the  same  masses,  might 
listen  to  the  same  sen  nous,  wwc  mariMcd  hy  the  same 
rites,  knelt  at  the  same  altar,  belbre  the  throne  of  the 
same  Saint,  received  the  body  and  blood  of  the  same  Be- 
deemer,  were  even  buried  (though  with  very  diflferent 
pomp  of  funeral)  in  ground  equally  consecrated.  The  only 
distinction  was  excommunication  or  non-exconimunicatioii. 
The  only  outlaw  was,  it  was  believed,  sell-outlaw^-d  by 
wandering?  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  faithful 
were  one  people.  Who  shall  estimate  the  value,  the 
influence,  the  blessing  of  this  perpetual  assertion,  this 
visible  manifestation,  of  the  only  true  Christian  doctrine 
of  equality — equality  before  God  ? 

One  sunject  we  would  willingly  decline,  but  the  historian 
must  not  shrink  from  truth,  however  repulsive.  Celibacy, 
which  was  the  vital  energy  of  the  Clergy,  was  at  the  same 
time  their  fatal,  irremediable  weakness.  One-halli  at  least 
a  large  portion,  of  human  kind,  could  not  cease  to  be 
human  kind.  The  universal  voice,  which  arraigns  the 
state  of  morals,  as  regards  sexual  intercourse,  among  the 
Cleigy,  is  not  that  of  their  enemies  only,  it  is  their  own. 
Century  afier  century  we  have  heard  throughout  our 
history  die  eternal  protest  of  the  severer  Churchmen,  of 
Popes,  of  Legates,  of  Councils.  The  marriage,  or,  as  it 
was  termed,  the  concubinage,  of  the  Ckrgy  was  the  least 
evil.  The  example  set  in  high  places  (to  deny  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  Papal  Court  at  Aviguon,  would  be  to  dis- 
card all  historical  evidence)  could  not  be  without  frightful 
influence.  The  Avignonese  Legates  bore  with  them  the 
morals  of  Avignon.  The  last  strong  effort  to  break  die 
bonds  of  celibacy  at  the  council  of  Basle  warned  but  warned 
in  vain.  It  is  the  solemn  attestation  to  the  state  of  Ger- 
many and  the  northern  kingdoms.^    Even  in  his  own  age, 

•  Look  hack  to  p.  2 GU^  Before  the  Italy  refertuccs  to  Justimam,  Patriarch 
Council  of  Trmt,  the  Elm^  of  Bavaria  of  Venice;  S.  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of 
declared  in  a  public  document,  that  of  Florence;  Weissenlierg,  Kiroht'ii  Wr- 
60  dergy  Yery  few  were  not  concubi-  saiumiuu^u,  ii.  p.  229;  again  for  Ger- 
narii.— Sirpe»  viii.  tU.  p.  414.  See  for  many,  ii.  226. 
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no  doubt,  Henry  Bishop  of  Liege  was  a  monster  of  depra* 
Tity,  The  frightful  revelation  of  his  life  is  from  an  ad- 
monitory letter  of  the  wise  and  good  Pope  Gregory  X. 

His  lust  was  promiscuous.  lie  kept  as  his  concubine  a 
Benedictine  Abbess.  He  bad  boasted  in  a  j)ulilic  banquet 
tbat  in  twentv-two  months  he  had  bad  fourteen  cbildren 
bom.  This  was  not  the  worst — there  was  foul  incest,  and 
with  nuns.  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole 
is  that  in  the  letter  the  Pope  seems  to  contemplate  only 
the  repentance  of  the  Prelate,  which  he  urges  with  the  most 
fervent  solemnity.  Henry's  own  prayers,  and  the  interces- 
sory prayers  oi  the  virtnous — some  sucb,  no  (h)ubt,  there 
must  be  in  Liege — are  to  work  tbe  change;  and  then  \w, 
is  to  administer  his  Pontifical  otiice,  so  as  to  he  a  model  of 
holiness,  as  he  had  been  of  vice,  to  his  subjects.  As  to 
suspension,  degradation,  deposition,  there  is  not  a  word. 
The  Pope  s  lenity  may  have  been  meant  to  lure  him  to 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  where  he  was  persuaded  to  abdicate 
his  See.'  Hardly  less  repulsive,  in  some  respects  more  so,  as 
it  embraces  tbe  Clergy  ;ind  some  ut*  tbe  convents  ofa  whole 
province,  is  the  disclosurt',  as  undeniable  and  authentic, 
of  sacerdotal  morals,  in  the  Register  of  tbe  Visitations  of 
Eudes  Eigaud,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  from  1248  to  1269.' 
We  must  suppose  that  only  the  Clergy  of  notorious  and 
detected  incontinence  were  presented  at  the  Visitation. 
The  number  is  sufficiently  appalling:  probably  it  com- 
prehends, without  much  distinction,  the  married  and  con* 
eubinariaii,  as  well  as  looser  Clergy.  There  is  one  convent 
of  females,  wbich  migbt  almost  have  put  Boccaccio  to  the 
blush.  I  am  bound  to  confess  tbat  the  Eecords  of  the 
Visitations  ii'om  St.  Paul's,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished not  without  reserve,  too  fully  vindicate  the  truth  of 
Langland,  Chaucer,  and  the  Satirists  against  the  English 
Clergy  and  Friars  in  the  fourteenth  century.*   And  these 

"CircadiviniiinqutMiucetpoutificale  1274.    Hocsemius,  Vit.  Epwcop.  Leo- 

officium  sic  te  sedulum  et  devotum  eX'  dens.  p.  299. 

hibere"  "Subditi."  Henry  of  Liege  wa-«?  '  Hegistiuni  Arcliep.  RotomngenBium, 

of  princely  race,  of  the  bouseofGueldres,  published  by  M,  lioDJuiu,  Uoucn,  1846. 

Coonn-Oeniiaa  to  the  Priest-Ein]>erar,  it  is  ftill  of  other  enrioua  and  leas  on* 

V^UIuun  of  Holland:  he  In-came  Bishop  edifying  matter, 

when  a  mere  boy.   Concilia  sob  ann.  "  Precedents  in   Criminal  Causes 
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Visitations,  which  take  note  only  of  those  publicly  accused, 
hardly  reached,  if  they  did  reach,  the  lowest  and  the 
loosest  Only  some  of  the  Monks,  none  of  the  WanderiDg 
Friars,  were  amenable  to  Episcopal  or  Archidiaconal  juris* 
diction.  Whether  we  call  it  by  the  holier  name  of  mar- 
riage, or  the  more  odious  one  of  coneubin^e»  this,  the 
weakness  or  the  sin  of  the  Clerey,  could  not  be  connnitted 
by  the  Monks  and  Friars.  They,  mostly  with  less  educa- 
tion and  less  discij^line,  spread  abroad  through  the  world, 
had  tar  greater  temptations,  more  fatal  opportunities* 
Though  they  had,  no  doubt,  their  Saints,  not  only  Saints, 
but  numberless  nameless  recluses  of  admirable  piety,  un- 
impeachable holiness,  fervent  love  of  God  and  of  man,  yet 
of  the  profound  corruption  of  this  class  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  Latin,  Roman  Christianity,  would  not,  could 
not,  surrender  this  palladiuui  of  her  povver.^ 

Time  and  the  vicis»iiudes  in  political  affairs  had  made 
a  great  difference  in  the  power  ot  tlie  Clergy  in  the  princi- 
pal kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  in  his  double  character 
of  Italian  potentate  and  as  the  Pontiff  of  Christendom, 
the  Pope,  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
had  resumed  in  great  measure  his  ascendancy.  He  now 
aspired  to  reign  supreme  over  Letters  and  Arts.  But  from 
this  time,  or  from  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Italia u 
Potentate,  as  has  been  said,  began  to  predominate  over 
the  Pope.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  either  chosen 
from  one  ot  the  great  Italian  families,  or  aspired  to  tbund 
a  great  family.  Nepotism  became  at  once  the  strength 
and  the  infirmity,  the  glory  and  the  shame,  of  the  Papacy : 
the  strength,  as  converting  the  Popes  into  the  highest  rank 
of  Italian  princes ;  the  weakness,  as  inducing  them  to 

edited  Inr  ArehdMoon  London,  foo  Principe,  e'  la  ouilk  deUft  prole  gU 

1847.    There  is  enough  in  these,  the  fai^  condescen^ere  ad  ogni  preei udizio 

Visitations   thcmselvt  s  make   matters  della  Chiesa;  cerceranno  anco  di  far  i 

worse.    It  is  curious  that  umch  curlier,  licnctici  ereditari,  ed  in  brevissimo  spatio 

under  the  reign  of  K.  Stephen,  the  Dean  la  Sode  Apostolica  si  ristringera  a  Roma. 

Ralph  de  Diceto  qpeakl  of  the  **  focari«"  Innauzi  chc  fo<;se  instituto  il  celilvato 

of  the  canous.  non  cavava  frutto  alcuuo  la  St;de  iiomana 

^  The  Roman  view  b  tibns  given  in  deU'  altre  cittik  e  regioni ;  per  queUo  e 

an  argument  bofore  the  Popi-  by  the  fatta  padrona  de  \&nti  benefisi,  di  qtiali 

Cardinal  de  C^rpi.  "  Del  matrimonio  de*  il  matrinionio  il  privarcl)l>e  in  breve 

Prc'ii  uf  seguiHichc  avendo  casa,  in<^Ue,  tempo.'  —barpi,  L.  v.  Opere,  v.ix.  p.  "7. 
figlt,  non  cupendenuino  del  Papa,  ma  del 
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sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  promotion  of 
their  own  kindred :  the  glory,  as  seeing  their  descendants 
holding  the  highest  ofiSces,  occupying  splendid  palaces, 

possessors  of  vast  estates,  sovereigns^  of  priiici])alities  ;  the 
shame,  as  showing  too  often  a  feeble  fondness  for  unworthy 
relatives,  and  entailing  on  tliem  some  complieity  in  fho  guilt, 
the  profligacy  or  wickedness  of  their  tavoured  kindred. 

While  the  Pope  thus  rose,  the  higher  Prelates  of  Italy 
seemed  to  sink,  with  no  loss,  perhaps,  of  real 
dignity,  into  their  proper  sphere.    The  Arch- 
bishops  of  Milan^  Florence,  Geneva,  Ravenna,  are  ob* 
scured  befbre  the  Viscontis  and  Sforzas,  the  Medicis  and 
Dorias,  the  hereditary  Sovereigns,  the  princely  Condottieri, 
the  republican  Podestas,  or  the  Dukes.    Venice  adhered  to 
her  ancient  jealous  policv :  she  would  have  no  ambitious, 
certainly  no  Ibreign,  Pk  l  it   withui  her  lagunes.    She  was 
for  some  time  content  to  belong  to  the  province  of  an 
Archbishop  hardly  within  her  territory ;  and  that  Arch- 
bishop, if  not  a  stranger  within  her  walls,  had  no  share  in 
Venetian  power  or  wealth.   The  single  Bishop  in  Venice 
was  Bishop  of  one  of  the  small  islands,  Castello.  Venice 
was  first  erected,  and  submitted  to  be  erected,  into  a  patri- 
arehate  by  Nicholas  V.*^    When  she  admitted  a  l>ishop  or 
a  Patriarch  (perhaps  because  no  ojie  of  inferior  dignity  must 
appear  in  St.  Mark's),  that  Bishop  received  his  investiture 
of  his  temporal  possessions,  his  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  from 
the  Doge.    No  Synods  could  be  held  without  ]HTmission  of 
the  Council.   It  was  not  till  after  her  humiliation  by  the 
League  of  Cambray  that  Venice  would  admit  the  collation 
of  Bishops  to  sees  within  her  territories ;  even  then  they 
must  be  native  Venetians.    The  Superiors  of  the  Monas- 
teries and  Orders  were  Venetians.    Even  Paj)al  vacancies 
were  presented  to  by  the  Venetian  Cardinals.    The  He- 
public  maintained  and  exercised  the  right  of  censure 
on  Venetian  Bishops  and  on  Cardinals*    If  they  were 
absent  or  contumacious  their  offences  were  visited  on  their 
fitmilies;  they  were  exiled,  degraded,  banished.  The 
parish  priests  were  nominated  by  the  proprietors  in  the 
parish.    There  vvas  a  distinct,  severe,  inflexible  prohibition 

"  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra. 
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to  the  Clergy  of  all  Orders  to  intermeddle  in  political 
a&irs.  Thus  did  Venice  insulate  herself  in  her  haughty 
independence  of  Papal  as  of  all  other  powers.'  Paolo 
Sarpi  could  write,  without  fear  of  the  Ailminations  of 

Rome:  h(j  had  only  to  guard  against  the  dagger  of  the 
papalising  fanatic.  There  was  a  complete,  universal  tole- 
ration for  foreign  rites  ;  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Moham- 
medan were  under  protection.  Frosecutious  for  heresy 
were  discouraged. 

Ravenna  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  rival  of  Rome; 
the  Malatestas,  not  the  Archbishop^  were  her  Lords.  The 
younger  branches  of  the  great  princely  families,  those  who 
were  disposed  to  ease,  lettered  affluence,  and  more  peacefid 
pomp,  bv  no  means  disdained  the  lofty  titles,  the  dignity, 
the  spleiidid  and  wealthy  palaces  of  the  Prelature  :  some 
aspired  U>  tlie  I^opedom.  Those  too,  and  they  were  by  no 
means  wanting,  who  were  possessed  with  a  profound  sense 
of  religion,  rose,  from  better  motives  and  with  the  noblest 
results,  to  the  honours  of  the  Church.  The  Roman  Co- 
lonnas,  the  Venetian  Contarinis,  the  Lombard  Borromeos, 
some  of  the  holiest  men,  were  of  famous  or  Papal  houses. 
The  Medicis  gave  two  Popes,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII., 
princes  rather  than  Saints,  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
Few  Prelates,  however,  if  any,  excepting  Popes,  founded 
princely  families.  The  Republics,  the  Tvrants  who  ovor- 
tlurew  or  undermined  the  Republics,  the  great  Transalpine 
powers  which  warred  for  the  mastery  of  Italy,  warred 
by  temporal  arms  alone.  No  Prelates  took  the  field 
or  plunged  into  politics,  except  the  Pope  and  his  Car- 
dinals ;  even  from  them  excommunications  had  lost  their 
power.  They  warred  with  the  ordinary  instruments  of 
war,  soldiers,  lances,  ami  artillery.  Every  other  Prelate 
was  content  if  he  could  enjoy  his  revenues  and  administer 
his  diocese  in  peace.  In  general,  even  the  least  reli- 
gious, had  learned  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  decency ; 
the  more  accomplished  indulged  in  the  patronage  of  letters 
and  arts,  often  letters  and  arts  Pagan  rather  than  Christian ; 
the  truly  religious  rarely  wrought  their  religion  to  fanati* 

Dam,  Hist,  do  Vcuico,  L.  xxviii.   poi  Christianl — was  their  boast  <Mr  their 

c.  xi.    The  saving — Siamo  Veiietiaui,  reproach. 
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cism ;  they  shone  with  the  light  of  the  milder  virtues,  and 
spent  their  superfluous  wealth  on  churches  and  on  ecclesi- 
astical  objects.  Christian  Art  had  its  papal,  its  prelatical, 
its  monastic  impulses. 

In  France  the  rraguiatie  Sanction,  not  repealed  till  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  left  the  disposal  of  the  jrreat 
re  ferments  in  the  power  of  tiie  Crown.  Ikit^  as 
as  been  said,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  no  bold  assertion 
of  religious  freedom,  no  generous  effort  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  universal  Church.  The  Galilean  liberties  were 
throughout  a  narrow,  national  claim  to  a  special  and  pecu- 
liar exemption  from  that  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  else- 
where an  unlimited  autocracy.  The  claim  rested  on  its  own 
grounds,  was  more  endeared  to  France  becanse  it  was  dis- 
tinctive; it  was  a  perpetual  appeal  to  tlw  national  vanitv, 
the  vindication  of  a  j)rivilege  of  which  men  are  more  Ibnd 
than  of  a  conimoa  right  As  an  exceptional  case,  though  in 
direct  contradiction  with  its  first  principle,  it  affirmed  in  all 
other  countries  the  plenary  indispensable  power  of  the  Pope." 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians, 
the  wars  with  England,  threw  the  hierarchy  of  France,  as  it 
were,  into  the  shade ;  more  violent  impulses  agitated  the 
realm  than  struggles  for  power  l)etween  the  Chunli  and 
State/  The  Cliurchmen  were  divided  in  these  fatal  quar- 
rels :  like  the  nobles  of  France,  there  were  Orleanist  and 
Burgundian  Bishops.  The  King  of  England  named  Bishops, 
he  had  Bishops  for  his  unscrupulous  partisans,  in  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  France.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais — ^with  the  Inquisitors  of  France — who  condemned  Joan 
of  Arc  as  a  witch,  and  burned  her  at  the  stake.  In  this 
wicked,  contemj)tible,  and  hateful  process  the  Church 
must  share  the  guilt  willi  P^n^land.  High  feudal  names 
daring  all  this  period  are  found  in  the  hierarchy  of  France, 
but  the  rich  prelacies  and  abbacies  had  not  yet  become  to 
such  an  extent  as  hereafter  the  appanages  of  the  younger 

*  Gioberti  lia*  Mmewlitre  deelwred  nation  to  tbe  Benefices.  This  weak  eon- 

the  Gailiean  libertiee  a  standing  Anti-  cession  had  been  obtained  from  the  King 

pope.  by  the  Qnecn  of  Sicily.  The  Parliament 

'  Tiie  Parliament  of  Poitiers  compeUed  declared  the  ordiuanco  sun  eptiiious,  uud 

Charles  VII.  to  renounce  an  ordinance,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Bishops. — 

Feb.  14^  1424,  which  they  refused  to  Ordonuances  des  Hois,  Preface,  t.  xiii. 

rt^ster,  resioriug  to  the  Pope  the  uom^-  Sifemoudl,  lii&t.  des  Frauvaisi  xiii.  54. 
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branches  of  the  nohlc  faniiUes.  80  long  as  the  King 
possessed  the  inappreciable  prerogative  of  rewarding  the 
tieuthful,  or  purchasing  the  wavering  loyalty  of  those  dan- 
gerous, once  almost  coequal,  subjects  by  the  bestowal  of 
benefices,  this  power  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on 
the  growth  of  the  royal  authority.  At  all  events,  the 
Church  offered  no  resistance  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingly  power;  the  ecclesiastical  nobles  were  mostly  the  ob- 
seouious  partisans  of  tJie  Crown. 

In  Spain  the  Church  had  not  beaun  to  rule  her  Kings 
with  absolute  sway,  or  rather  her  Kings  had  not 
yet  become  in  mind  and  heart  Churchmen.  The 
Crusade  still  continued  against  the  Mohammedan,  who  was 
slowly  and  stubbornly  receding  before  the  separate  kingdoms, 
Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal.  Spain  had  not  yet  b^un — 
might  seem  unlikely  to  begin — her  crusade  against  the 
rising  religious  liberties  of  Europe.  SIk  aspired  not  to  be 
the  Chani])ion,  and,  as  the  Champion,  the  Sovereign  of  Latin 
Christeiuloui ;  she  had  given  to  the  Church  St.  Dominic,  she 
had  yet  to  give  Ximenes,  Philip  II.,  Torqueniada,  Loyola. 

In  Germany  the  strife  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire 
Genmny  8®^™^  altogcthcr  woni  out;  the  Emperor  was 
content  to  be  a  German  Sovereign,  the  Pope  to 
leave  the  German  sovereignty  to  the  German  Electors. 
The  Concordat  and  the  Articles  of  Aschaffenburg  had 
established  a  truce  which  might  settle  down  into  peace. 
If  the  Pope  had  been  satisfied  to  receive,  Germany  would 
hardly  have  been  miwilling  to  pay,  the  stipulated,  before 
long  the  customary,  tribute.  The  BishopElectors  no 
longer  took  the  lead,  or  dictated  to  the  Prince  Electors. 
In  general  they  were  quietly  magnificent,  rather  than  tur- 
bulent or  aggressive  Prelates.  Still  the  possession  of 
three  out  of  the  seven  sufirages  for  the  Empire  maintained 
at  once  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  and  made  tliese  prizes 
objects  of  ambition  to  the  princely  houses  of  Germany.* 
Nor  did  these  archbi:^hopncs  stand  alone.  Metropolitaus 


t  In  the  fifteenUi  oentBrj,  indeed,  the  the  Chapters  could  only  be  kept  in  order 

Bishoprics  heguk  to  be  commonly  be-  by  the  strong  luuid  and  the  authority  of 

stowed  on  the  youngersons  of  Sovereign  Sovereign  po-wcr,  &c. — Raiil.c's  ('ier- 

Princes  ;  the  Cooit  of  Kome  &voared  many,  Mrs.  Austen's  TraiisUtiou,i.  p.  6S. 
thif  pftctioe,  firom  the  conTictioii  that 
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like  those  of  Saltzburg,  Prague,  Olinutz,  Magdeburg; 
Bishops  in  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  Khine,  Worms, 
Spiers,  Strasburg,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  Wurtzburg, 
Kstmberg,  Passau,  Batisbon,  wen,  in  their  domains,  privi- 
leges, feudal  rights,  and  seignoralties,  principalities.  Yet 
all  was  apparent  submission,  harmony,  mutual  respect; 
perhaps  the  terrors  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  equally  for- 
midable to  Pope  and  Emperor,  aided  in  keeping  the  peace. 
The  balance  of  power  was  rather  that  of  the  Prince 
Electors  and  Princes  of  the  Empire  against  tin  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  than  of  Emperor  against  Pope.^  The  es- 
trangement from  the  Papal  dominion,  the  once  clamorous 
demand  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  the  yearning 
after  Teutonic  independence,  bad  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
the  national  mind,  into  which  it  could  not  be  followed  by 
the  most  sHjxacious  political  or  religious  seer.  The  deep, 
silent,  popular  religious  movement,  Irom  Master  Eckhart^ 
from  the  author  of  the  Book  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and 
from  Tauler,  above  all,  from  the  author  of  the  German 
Theology  and  his  disciples,  might  seem  as  if  it  was 
amassing  strength  upon  the  foundation  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity and  the  hierarchical  system ;  while  these  writers 
were  the  monitory  signs,  and  as  far  as  showing  the  uncon- 
geniality  ui  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  mind,  the  harbingers 
of  the  coining  revolution. 

England  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
obedient  tributary  province  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Statutes 
of  Mortmain,  Provisors,  Premunire,  had  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  Peers  and  Commons  had  united  in  the  same 
jealousy  of  the  exorbitant  power  and  influence  of  the  Pope. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Popes  against  these  laws  had 
broken  and  scattered  like  foam  ii})on  the  rocks  of  English 
pride  and  English  justice.'  Tlie  Clergy,  as  one  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  hold  their  separate  rarliament,  grant 
their  subsidies  or  benevolences  ^  but  they  now  take  a 

*•  Compare  the  Introduction  of  Tvanke.  firmed  against  unlawful  comnuinicatiou 

'  Under  Henry  IV.,  the  Parliament  with  Kome,  at  the  same  time  that  the 

tcboItcs  that  the  Pope's  collector,  though  Act  against  heresy  is  passed;  and  this 

he  had  the  Pope's  Bull  for  this  purpose,  act  is  not  a  Canon  of  the  Church,  but  ft 

hath  no  jurisdiction  within  this  realm.  Statute  of  tii«  Kealm.— -Pftfliamentaiy 

—  1  lieury  IV.   The  Premunire  is  con>  History. 
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humbler  tone,  meekly  deprecate  rather  than  fulminate 
anathemas  against  those  who  invade  their  privileges  and 
immunities.  Trembling  for  their  own  power,  they  cure  not 
to  vindicate  with  offensive  haughtiness  that  of  the  Pope. 

The  hierarchy,  awed  by  the  spreading  opinions  of  ttie 
Lollards,  had  tlnown  tluiiiselves  for  protection  iiiidcT  the 
usurping  house  of  Lancaster,  and  had  hecn  accepted  as 
faithful  allies  of  the  Crown  under  Henrv  IV.  Thouirh 
the  Archbishop  of  York  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  Northern 
insurrection,  on  Henry's  side  are  the  successive  Primates  of 
Canterbury,  Arundel  and  Courtenay.    It  might  seem  that 
tibe  Pope  and  the  Crown,  by  advancing  Englishmen  of 
the  noble  houses  to  the  Primacy,  had  deliberately  det^ 
mined  on  a  league  with  the  Lords  against  the  civil  and 
spiritual  deiuocracy — on  one  side  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw,  on  the  other  of  the  extreme  followers  of  Wyelitfe. 
The  first  act  of  this  tacit  league  was  to  establish  the 
throne  of  Henry  Bolingbroke  and  put  in  execution  the 
burning  statute  against  heretics.    It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Archbishop  Chichely,  in  his  support  of  the  French 
war,  sought  less  to  propitiate  the  royal  favour  than  to 
discharge  on  France  some  of  the  perilous  turbulence 
which  was  fermenting  in  England.   At  the  conimencenient 
of  Henry  VL  the  Cardinal  Beaufort  of  Winchester  is 
striving  for  supreme  power  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
but  Beaufort  is  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  uncle  of  the  King^ 
as  well  as  Bishop  and  Cardinal.''  Lithe  French  wars,  and 
the  civil  wars,  the  Bishops  seem  to  have  shrunk-  into  their 
proper  and  more  peaceful  sphere.   Chichely  was  content 
with  blowing  the  trumpet  in  the  Parliament  in  London ; 
he  did  not  follow  the  King  with  the  armed  retainers  of 
Canterbury.    The  high  places  of  the  Church — though  so 
many  of  the  younger  as  well  as  the  elder  sons  of  the  nobility 
found  more  congenial  occupation  in  the  fields  of  France — 
AJK 1443.  rarely  left  to  men  of  humbler  birth.  Stafford, 

who  succeeded  Chichely,  was  of  the  house  of  the 


^  Auiong  the  Ambas&adors  of  England 
to  Bule  were  the  Bithopt  of  London, 
Lilieux,  Bocikester,  Btyeiix,  aiid  Aix, 


and  other  Euglish  and  Norman  divines. 
■■  Sec  GonkmiMioii,  FnlleKe  Qmrdi  H»- 
tory,  p.  178. 
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Counts  of  Stafibrd,  Bourchier  of  the  Earls  of  Essex."^ 
Neville,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  Archbishop 
of  York."    In  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  the  Nobles,  ^ 

the  Somersets,  Buckin^hams,  Warwicks,  Clif- 
Ibrds  -not  the  CanUiburies,  Yorks,  or  Londons — are  at 
the  bead  of  the  conflicting  parties.  The  banners  of  Bishops 
and  Abbots  wave  not  over  the  tields  of  Bamet,  Towton, 
Wakefield,  St  Albans,  Tewkesbury.  It  is  not  till  the 
war  is  over  that  they  resume  their  seat  or  authority  in  the 
Parliament  or  Council  board.  They  acknowledge  and  do 
homage  to  the  conqueror,  York  or  Lancastrian,  or,  like 
Henry  VII.,"  blending  the  two  titles.  From  that  time 
the  Archbishop  is  the  first  subject  in  the  realm,  but  in  every 
respect  a  subject.  Some  of  the  erent  English  Prelates, 
from  Wykcham  to  \\  ulsey,  seem  to  have  been  mure  pre- 
scient than  those  in  other  kingdoms  of  the  coming  change. 
It  is  shown  in  their  consecration  of  large  masses  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth  and  landed  property  for  the  foundation  of 
colleges,  rather  than  monasteries,  by  Wykeham,  Wainfleet, 
Fox,  Wolsey.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  wise 
Churchman  suggested  the  noble  design  of  Henry  VI.  in 
the  endowment  of  Kings  at  Caiiil)ridge  and  of  Eton. 
Wolsey *s  more  magnificent  ])rojects  seem,  as  it  were,  to  he 
arming  the  Church  lor  some  imminent  contest ;  they  reveal 
a  sagacious  foreknowledge  that  the  Church  must  take  new 
ground  if  she  will  maintain  her  rule  over  the  mind  of 
man. 

riiiohtly  was  said  to  he  the  son  The  Pope  confirmed  the  election  of 
of  a  tailor. — Fuller,  p.  IS2.  Ui&  bio-  liuurchier. — Godwin,  in  Bourchier.  The 
grapher  ntlicr  ooofirnu  this,  speaking  Pope  wa$  Uiut  oootent  with  a  tpecious 
i*espectfally  of  it  u  a  reputable  trade,  maintenance  of  his  right,  the  morcprac- 
p.  3.  tical  English  with  the  powesaioa  of  the 

■  The  Pope  still  maintainc*!  the  form    real  power, 
of  the  appointment  to  the  Primacy.    As      "  *' This  king's  reiprn  affonleth  little 
in  a  case  cited  abrvo  fif  York,  the  monks    Church  storie,"  s:iys  Fuller,    llr  fills  ic 
of  Canterbury  elected  Chichely  (no    up  with  an  account  of  an  enormous  ban- 
donbt  under  royal  tnSnenee).  The  Pope   quet  given  by  NevUle,  ArehbUhop  of 
refused  the  nomination,  but  himself  ap-    York.    Neville  could  not  help  being  a 
pointed  Chich -ly  by  a  Papal  provision,    politician,  when  Rlward,  afterwar<l>.  the 
Chichely  would  not  accept  the  Primacy    IV.,  was  a  prisoner.    He  was  lu  the 
till  autiioriMd  by  the  King.  StafM  a  custody  of  Neville,  who  doea  not  seem 
successor,  Kemp,  was  iu  like  manner   to  havrwatched  him  too  carefnlly.  Ne- 
elected  by  the  monks,  refused,  and  then   ville  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to 
nominated  of  hit  own  authority  by  the  Calus  by  Edward  IV, 
Pi)pe.^Godwin,  in  Ghtebely  and  Konp. 
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Still  on  the  wliolo  throughout  Christendom  the  vast 
^' m^f  ^^i^ric  of  the  hierarchy  stood  unshakea.  In  £ng- 
^^£2^  land  aloDe  there  was  suppressed  insurrectioa 
among  the  followers  of  Wycliffe,  now  obscure  and  de* 
pressed  by  persecution ;  and  in  Bohemia.  There  the  irre- 
sistible armies  of  Ziska  and  Procopius  had  not  only 
threatened  to  found  an  anti-hierarchical  State,  hut  I'or 
the  niiitiial  antipathy  l>etween  the  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic 
races,  they  might  have  drawn  Germany  into  the  revolt.  But 
Bohemia,  again  bowed  under  hierarchical  supremacy,  was 
brooding  in  sullen  sorrow  over  her  lost  independence.  In 
DO  other  land,  except  in  individual  minds  or  small  despised 
sects,  was  there  any  thought,  any  yearning  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  sacerdotal  authority,  'the  belief  was  universal, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  common  Christianity,  that  a  mysterious 
power  dwelt  in  the  hierarchy,  irrespective  of  the  sanctity 
of  their  own  lives,  and  not  dependant  on  their  greater  know- 
ledge, through  study,  of  Divine  revelation,  which  made 
their  mediation  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  eternal  per'* 
dition  and  to  att^iin  eternal  life.  The  keys  wrre  in  iJieir 
hands,  not  to  unlock  the  hidden  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom 
in  the  Gospels,  or  solely  to  bind  and  loose  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  Sacraments ;  but  the  keys  absolutely 
of  Heaven  or  Hell.  Not,  indeed,  tiiat  dtaih  withdrew  the 
soul  from  the  ])ower  of  the  Priest;  not  even  after  it  de- 
parted from  the  body  was  it  left  to  the  nnerrinj^  jiulgenient, 
to  the  inexhaustible  mercy,  of  the  one  All-seeing  Judge. 
In  purgatory  the  Priest  still  held  in  his  hands  the  doom 
of  the  dead  man.  This  doom,  in  the  depths  of  the  other 
world,  was  hardly  a  secret  The  torments  of  purgatory 
(and  the  precincts  of  purgatory  were  widened  infinitely- 
very  few  were  so  holy  as  to  esca])^',  few  so  desperately  lost 
as  not  to  be  admitted  to  jMiruatorial  probation)  might  be 
mitigated  by  the  expiatory  masses,  masses  pureliased  by  the 
wealthy  at  the  priee  dietated  by  tlie  Priest,  and  which 
rarely  could  be  gained  without  some  sacriUce  by  the  broken- 
hearted relative  or  friend.  They  were  more  often  lavishly 
provided  for  by  the  dying  sinner  in  his  will,  when  wealth 
clung  to  with  such  desperate  tenacity  in  life,  is  thrown  away 
with  as  desperate  recklessness.  This  religion,  in  which  man 
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ceased  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  soul — with  all  its  un- 
speakable terrorSi  with  all  its  unspeakable  consolations  (for 
"what  weak  mind — ^and  whose  mind  on  such  points  was  not 
weak  ?  would  not  hold  as  inestimable  the  certain  distinct 

priestly  absolution,  or  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the 
dead), — this  vicarious  relijsion  was  as  nuicli  })art  of  the  ordi- 
nary faith,  as  much  an  article  of  Latin  Christianity,  as  the 
retributive  judgement  of  God,  as  the  redemption  through 
Christ. 

It  is  difficult  (however  vain  it  nia^  be)  not  to  speculate 
how  far  the  consenrative  reformation  in  the  Pope  and  in  the 
Hierarchy,  urged  so  earnestly  and  eloouently  by  Gerson  and 
D*Ailly,  more  vehemently  and  therefore  more  alarmingly, 

by  the  Council  of  Basle,  nii^lit  have  averted  or  delaytd  the 
more  revolutiofiars^  retorni  of  the  next  century.  llad  not 
the  Papacy,  had  not  the  Hierarchy,  with,  ahnost  judicial 
blindness,  thrown  itself  across  the  awakening  moral  sense 
of  man;  had  it  not  by  the  invidious  possession,  the  more 
invidious  accumulation,  of  power  and  wealth,  with  all  the 
inevitable  abuses  in  the  acquisition,  in  the  employment,  of 
that  power  and  wealth,  aggravated  rather  than  mitigated 
their  despotic  yoke ;  had  they  not  by  such  reckless  defiance 
as  the  lavish  preaching  ot*  Indulgences  by  jiroiliprate  and 
insolent  men,  insulted  the  rising  impatience,  and  shown  tuo 
glaringly  the  wide  disruption  and  distnnec  hetween  the 
mond  and  the  ritual  elements  of  religion;  had  not  this 
flagrant  incongruity  of  asserting  the  Divine  power  of  Christ 
to  be  vested  in  men,  to  so  great  an  extent  utterly  unchristian, 
compelled  reflection,  doubt,  disbelief— at  length  indignant 
reprobation — ^would  the  crisis  have  come  when  it  came  ? 
Who  would  have  had  the  courage  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  soul?  Who  would  have  r<  iiouiiced  the 
privilege  of  absolution  ?  Who  would  have  thrown  himself 
on  the  vaguer,  less  material,  less  palpable,  less,  may  it  be  / 
said,  audible  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  alone  ? 
Who  would  have  withdrawn  from  what  at  least  seemed  to 
be,  what  was  asserted  and  believed  to  be,  the  visible 
Church,  in  which  the  signs  and  tokens  of  Divme  grace  and 
favour  were  all  definite,  distinct,  cognisable  by  the  senses ; 
were  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  not  alone  by  the  inward  con- 
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sciouBDess  ?  Who  would  have  contented  himself  with  being 
of  that  Invisible  Church,  of  which  the  only  sign  was  the 
answer  of  the  good  conscience  within,  faith  and  hope 

unguaranteed  l>y  any  earthly  mediator,  unassured  by  anv 
authoritative  form  of  words  or  outward  ceremony  ?  Who 
would  have  rested  in  tremhline:  hope  on  the  witness  of 
the  8}Mrit  of  God,  concurrent  with  the  testimony  of  the 
spirit  within  ?  We  may  imagine  a  more  noiseless^  peaceful, 
alas,  we  must  add^  bloodless  change  1  We  may  imagine 
the  Gospel,  now  newly  revealed,  as  it  were,  in  its  ori< 
ginal  language  (the  older  Testament  in  its  native  Hebrew), 
and  illustrated  by  the  earlier  Greek  Fathers,  translated 
into  all  living  lanmia^'S,  and  by  the  new  art  ot  rrinting 
become  of  general  and  ianiiliar  use,  gradually  dispersiiii; 
all  the  clouds  of  wild  allegoric  interpretation,  of  nn  thologv, 
and  materialism,  which  had  been  gathering  over  it  tor 
centuries,  and  thus  returning  to  its  few  majestic  primal 
truths  in  the  Apostolic  creed.  We  may  even  imagme  the 
Hierarchy  receding  into  their  older  sphere,  instructors^ 
examples  in  their  families  as  in  themselves,  of  all  the  virtues 
and  charities ;  the  religious  administrators  of  simpler  rites. 
Yet  who  that  calmly,  philosophically,  it  may  almost  be 
said  religiously,  surveys  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
Latin  religion,  the  religion  of  centuries,  the  religion  of  a 
continent — its  extraordinary  and  fehcitous  adaptation  to 
all  the  wants  and  necessities  of  man — its  sympathy  with 
some  of  the  dominant  faculties  of  our  being,  those  especially 
developed  at  certain  periods  of  civilisation — its  unity — 
its  magisterial  authority ;  the  depth  to  which  it  had  sunk 
in  the  human  heart — the  feelings,  afTections,  ])a.ssions, 
fears,  hopes,  which  it  commanded  :  who  that  surveys  it  in 
its  vast  standing  army  of  the  Clergy,  and  Monks  and 
Friars,  that  had  so  long  taken  service  in  its  defence,  with 
>^  its  immense  material  strength  of  Churches,  Monasteries, 
Established  Laws,  Bank  ;  in  its  Letters,  and  in  its  Arts ; 
in  its  charitable,  educational.  Institutions:  who  will  not 
rather  wonder  at  its  dissolution,  its  abolition  in  so  large  a 
part  of  Christendom,  than  at  its  duration  ?  It  is  not  so 
marvellous  that  it  resisted,  and  resisted  with  success  ;  that  it 
threw  back  in  some  kingdoms,  for  a  time,  the  inevitable 
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change ;  that  it  postponed  in  some  until  a  more  remote,  more 
terrible  and  fatal  rebellion  some  centuries  after,  the  detrusion 
from  its  autocratic,  despotic  throne.  Who  shall  be  asto- 
nished that  Latin  Christianity  so  long  maintained  a  lari^cj 
part  of  the  world  at  least  in  nominal  subjection  ;  or  finally, 
that  If  still  maintains  the  contest  with  its  rival  Teutonic 
Christianity  without,  and  the  more  dangerous,  because 
unavowed,  revolt  within  its  own  pale — the  revolt  of  those 
'whoy  in  appearance  its  subjects,  either  altogether  disdain  its 
control,  and,  not  able  to  accept  its  belief  and  discipline, 
compromise  by  a  hollow  acquiescence,  or  an  unregarded, 
unpunished  neglect  of  all  discipline,  for  total  inward  rejec- 
tion of  belief? 
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CHAPTER  11. 

BELIEF  OF  LATIN  CHRISTIANITT. 

Latin  Cliristendoin,  or  ratlur  uuivt^rsal  Cliristendoni,  was 
Uiittyof    one  (excepting  thuse  who  were  self-oullawed,  or 
creed.      outlawed   by  the  douiiiiant  authority  from  the 
Christian  monarchy),  not  only  in  the  organisation  of  the 
all-ruling  Hierarchy  and  the  admission  of  Monkhood,  it 
was  one  in  the  great  system  of  BeUef.    With  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  single  article  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Nieene  formulary  had  been  undisturbed,  and  had 
iw««»on     ruled  with  undisputed  sway  lor  centuries.  The 
iibubt        procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Ironi  the  Sou  as 
well  as  the  Father  was  uncluuhtedlv  the  doctrine  of  the 
early  Latin  writers ;  but  this  tenet  stole  noiselessly — it  is 
nrit  (|uite  certain  at  what  time — into  the  Creed.  That 
Creed,  framed  at  the  great  Council  of  Nieea,  had  heen 
received  with  equal  unanimity  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.   Both  Churches  had  subscribed  to  the  ana- 
themas pronounced  by  the  second  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  i«itified  by  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus,  aualiist 
any  Church  which  should  ])r(snnie  to  add  one  word  or 
letter  to  that  Creed.    Public  docunieuts  in  Home  showed 
that  Pope  Leu  ill.  had  inscribed  on  a  silver  tablet  the  Creed 
of  Home  without  the  words  "  from  the  Son,"  as  the  autho- 
rised faith  of  the  Latin  Church.    In  the  great  quarrel  with 
Photius,  the  Greeks  discovered,  and  charged  against  the 
Latins,  this  audacious  violation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Councils,  this  unauthorised  impious  addition  to  the  unalter- 
able Creed  of  Nicea.    The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
charp:ed  it,  justly  or  unjustly,  against  his  own  enemy, 
Nicolas  I.''    In  the  strife  with  Michael  Cerularius,  at 

• 

■»  I  know  no  more  brief  or  better  sum-    tion  of  Photius,  as  to  its  introduction,  is 
mary  of  the  controTeny  than  the  com-   personal  against  Pope  NIcoIm  or  against 
mon  one  in  Pearson  on  the  rrecd.    I    the  Roman  Charcb. 
have  some  doubte  whether  the  accusa* 
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the  final  disruption  between  tlie  two  Churches,  this  was 
one  of  the  inexpiable  offences  of  the  Latin 
Church.    The  admission  of  the  obnoxious  article 

by  the  Greeks  at  the  Council  of  Florence  was  indignantly 
repudiated,  on  the  return  of  the  Legates  from  tlie 
Council,  by  the  Greek  Church.  But  the  whole  of 
Latin  Christendom  disdained  to  give  ear  to  the  pro- 
test of  the  Greeks;  the  article  remained,  with  no  re- 
monstrance whatever  from  the  West,  in  the  general  Latin 
Creed. 

But  the  Creeds — ^that  of  the  Apostles,  that  of  Nicea,  or 
even  that  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  and  chanted 

in  every  church  of  the  West — formed  but  a  small  nuiim. 
part  of  the  belief  of  Latin  Christendom.  That  whole  wuvld 
was  one  in  the  popular  religion.  The  same  vast  mythology 
commanded  the  general  consent ;  the  same  angelology, 
demonology;  the  same  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  the  same  revcr( nVe  for  pilgrimages  and  reliques, 
the  same  notions  of  the  life  to  come,  of  Hell,  Purgatory, 
Heaven.  In  general,  as  springing  out  of  like  tendencies  and 
prepossessions  of  mind,  prevailed  the  like  or  kindred  tradi- 
tions ;  the  world  was  one  in  the  same  vulgar  superstitions. 
Alrt  aiK  ,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  centurv, 
during  the  Pontifieate  of  (xre^jory  the  Great,  the  Christian- 
isation  not  only  of  the  speculative  belief  of  man,  of  that  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  religion  of  man,  was  complete :  but 
no  less  complete  was  the  Christianisation,  if  it  may  be  so  said, 
of  die  Ungering  Paganism.  Man  had  divinised  all  those  ob- 
jects of  awe  and  veneration,  which  rose  up  in  new  forms  out 
of  his  old  religion,  and  which  were  intermediate  between  the 
Soul  and  God,  "God,"  that  is,  "in  Christ,"  as  revealed 
in  the  Gospels.  Tradition  claimed  equal  authority  with 
the  New  Testament.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  perpetual 
power  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  Hierarchy  the  Kuler  and 
Teacher  of  the  Church,  of  infinitely  expanding  and  multi- 
plying the  objects  of  faith ;  at  length,  of  gradually  autho- 
rising and  superinducing  as  integral  parts  of  Christianity 
the  whole  imaginative  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Even 
where  such  belief  had  not  been  canonically  enacted  by 
Pope  or  Council,  the  tacit  acceptance  by  the  general  prac- 
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tice  of  Priest  as  well  as  of  people,  was  not  less  authoritative ; 
popular  adoration  invested  its  own  objects  in  uncontested 
sanctity.  Already  the  angelic  Hierarchy,  if  not  in  its  full 
organisation!  had  taken  its  place  between  mankind  and 
Grod ;  already  the  Virgin  Mary  was  rising,  or  had  fully 
risen,  into  Deity ;  already  prayers  rarely  ascended  directly 
to  the  throne  of  grace  through  the  one  Intercessor,  a  crowd 
of  mediate  agencies  was  almost  necessary  to  speed  the 
orisuu  upward,  and  to  commend  its  acceptance,  as  it  might 
thwart  its  blessing.  Places,  things,  had  assumed  an  inalien- 
able holiness,  with  a  concentered  and  emanative  power  of 
imparting  or  withholding  spiritual  influences.  Great  prolific 
priociples  had  been  laid  down,  and  had  only  to  work  in 
the  congenial  soil  of  the  human  mind.  Now,  by  the  in-> 
fusion  of  the  Barbaric  or  Teutonic  element,  as  well  as  by 
the  religious  movement  which  had  stirred  to  its  depths 
the  old  Roman  society,  mankind  might  seem  r(  newing 
its  youth,  its  spring-tin :t  of  life,  with  all  its  imaginative 
creativeness,  and  its  unceasing  surrender  to  whatever  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  its  hardly  satisfied  faith. 

There  ^vas  unity  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  the  popular 
worship.  Though  each  nation,  province,  parish,  shrine^ 
had  its  peculiar  and  tutelar  Saint,  none  was  without  a  Saint, 
and  none  denied  the  influence  of  the  Saints  of  others. 
Christianity  was  one  in  this  materialistic  intercommunion 
between  the  world  of  man  and  the  extramundane  ;  tliat  uitt- 
rior  sphere,  in  its  purer  cor|)ui  (  ity,  yet  still,  in  its  corpo- 
reity, was  perpetually  beeommg  cognisable  to  the  senses  of 
man.  It  was  one  in  the  impersonation  of  all  the  agencies 
of  nature,  in  that  universal  Anthropomorphism,  which,  if 
it  left  something  of  vague  and  indefinite  majesty  to  the 
Primal  Parental  Grodhead,  this  was  not  from  any  high  intel* 
lectual  or  mental  conception  of  the  incongruity  of  the 
human  and  diviuu  ;  not  from  dread  of  the  disparagement  of 
the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite ,  irom  no  predilection  for  the 
true  s\iblimity  of  higher  Spiritualism  ;  but  simply  because 
its  worship,  content  to  rest  on  a  lower  sphere,  humanised 
all  which  it  actually  adored,  witliout  scruple,  without  limit; 
and  this  not  in  language  only,  but  in  its  highest  conception 
of  its  real  existence. 
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All  below  the  Godhead  was  materialised  to  the  thought. 
Even  within  the  great  Triune  Deity  tlie  Son  still  wore 
the  actual  flesh  which  he  had  assumed  on  earth ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  became  a  Dove,  not  as  a  symbol,  but  as  a  con- 
stantly indwelt  form.  All  beyond  this  supercelestial  sphere, 
into  which,  however  controversial  zeal  might  trespass, 
awiul  reverence  yet  left  in  some  majestic  indisdnctnesSy  and 
some  confessed  mysterious  transcendentalism ;  all  lower, 
nearer  to  the  world  of  man,  angels  and  devils,  the  spirits  of 
,the  condemned  and  the  heatiHed  Saints,  were  in  lorin, 
in  substance  however  subtilised,  in  netivc  only  enlarged 
powers,  in  affections,  hatred  or  attiiclinient,  in  passions, 
nothing  more  than  other  races  of  human  beings. 

There  was  the  world  of  Angels  and  of  Devils.  The  earlier 
faith,  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  had  contented 
itself  wiQi  the  notions  of  Angels  as  dimly  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  names  of 
angels,  except  those  in  the  Sacred  Writinirs,  Michael, 
Ciabricl,  Knphael,  or  any  acts  not  imasiiud  aeeonliiig  to 
the  type  and  ])recedent  of  the  angelic  visitations  in  th<'  Old 
and  New  Testament,  will  be  ibund  in  the  earlier  Fathers, 
fiut  by  degrees  the  Hierarchy  of  Heaven  was  disclosed  to 
the  ready  faith  of  mankind,  at  once  the  glorious  type  and 
with  all  the  regular  gradations  and  ranks  of  the  Hierarchy 
upon  Earth.  There  was  a  great  celestial  Church  above, 
not  of  the  beatified  Saints,  but  of  those  higher  than  human 
Beings  \vlioni  St.  Pan]  had  ^'wen  some  ground  to  distin- 
guish by  ditferent  titles,  titles  which  seemed  to  imply  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  powers. 

Latin  Christendom  did  not  give  birth  to  the  writer  who, 
in  this  and  in  another  department,  influenced  most  ])ower- 
fully  the  Latin  mind.  The  author  of  those  extraordinary 
treatises  which,  from  their  obscure  and  doubtful  parentage, 
now  perhaps  hardly  maintain  their  fame  for  imaginativ€» 
richness,  for  the  occasional  beauty  of  their  language,  and 
their  deep  piety — those  treatises  which,  widely  popular  in 
the  West,  almost  created  the  angel-'worship  of  the  popular 
creed,  and  were  also  the  parents  of  Mystic  Theology  and 
of  the  higher  Scholasticism — this  Poet-Theologian  was  a 
Greek.   The  writings  which  bear  the  venerable  name  of 
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DionysLUS  the  Areopagite,  the  proselyte  of  St.  Paul, 
roonyriuntta  firet  appear  uuder  a  suspicious  and  suspected  form^ 
Areopagiu).  authorities  cited  by  the  heterodox  Severians 
in  a  conference  at  Constantinople*''  The  orthodox  stood 
aghast:  how  was  it  that  writings  of  the  holy  Convert  of 
St.  Paul  had  never  be^n  heard  of  before?  that  Cyril  of 
Alexandria^  that  Athanasius  himself,  were  ignorant  of 
their  existence?  But  these  writings  were  in  themselve-s 
of  too  great  power,  too  captivating,  too  congenial  to  tho 
monastic  mind,  not  to  find  bold  defenders.''  Bearing  this 
venerable  name  in  their  front,  and  leaving  behind  them,  in 
the  East,  if  at  first  a  doubtful,  a  growing  faith  in  their 
authenticity/  they  appeared  in  die  West  as  a  precious  gift 
froni  the  Byzantine  Emperor  to  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Pious.  Prance  in  that  age  was  not  likely  to  throw  cold 
and  jealous  doubts  on  writings  which  bore  the  liallowed 
nanjc  of  that  great  Saint,  whom  she  had  already  boasted 
to  have  left  his  primal  bishopric  of  Athens  to  convert  her 
forefathers,  whom  Paris  already  held  to  be  her  tutelar 
Patron,  the  rich  and  powerful  Abbey  of  St.  Denys  to  be 
her  founder.  There  was  living  in  the  West,  by  happy 
coincidence,  the  one  man  who  at  that  period,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  by  the  congenial  speculativeness  of  his 
mind,  by  the  vigour  and  richness  of  nis  imagination,  was 
qualified  to  translate  into  L  itin  the  mysterious  doctrines 
of  the  Areopagite,  both  as  to  the  angelic  world  and  the 
subtle  theology.  John  Erigena  hastened  to  make  known 
in  the  West  the  "  Celestial  Hierarchy/'  the  treatise  on 
the  Name  of  God,'*  and  the  brief  chapters  on  the  "  Mystic 
Philosophy."  These  later  works  were  more  tardy  in  their 
acceptance,  but  perhaps  more  enduring  in  their  influence. 
Traced  downwards  through  Erigena  himself,  the  St  Victors, 


Concilia  snh  «nn.  5.13.  Compare 
the  Prefiice  to  the  edition  of  Corderius. 

*  Photius,  in  the  firet  article  in  his 
Bihliotlu-oa,  describes  the  work  of  a 
monk,  'rh(«odorus,  who  had  answered 
four  out  of  the  unantwetable  arguments 
against  their  authenticity,  as  the  writings 
01  the  Areopagite;  but  about  the  ausw^-rs 
of  Theodorus,  and  his  own  impression 
of  the  sntbority  and  value  of  the  booka^ 


Phot  ills  is  silent.— Pliotii  BibUoth.  pw  I, 
ed.  Bekker. 
^  There  is  a  qnotationliroin  them  io  a 

Homily  of  Grofiory  the  Great,  Lib.  ii. 
Horn.  34,  Oper.  i.  p.  1G07.  Gregory 
probably  picked  it  up  during  his  con- 
troversy in  Constantinople. — (See  voL  i. 
p.  435.)  TIuTc  is  no  other  trace  of  an 
earlier  version,  or  of  their  earlier  in- 
flnenoe  in  the  Wert. 
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Bonavcntura,  to  Eckhart  and  Tauler  in  Germany,  and 
throughout  flie  unfailing  succession  of  Mystics,  they  wilJ 
encounter  us  lierealter.* 

The  Celestial  Hierarchy*'  would  command  at  oncei 
and  did  command^  miveraal  respect  for  its  au-  Ti.e  ^imtin 
thority,  and  unirere^^poverence  for  its  doctrines* 
The  **  Hierarchy  threw  upward  the  Primal  Deity,  the 
whole  Trinity,  into  the  most  awful,  unapj)roachablc,  in- 
comprehensible distance ;  but  it  filled  the  witleninp  inter- 
mediate space  with  a  regular  succession  ot  superhuman 
Ai^ents,  au  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  Beings,  each 
vith  his  rank,  title,  office,  function,  superior  or  subordinate. 
The  vague  incidental  notices  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment  (in  St.  Paul,  and  to  St  Paul  doubtless  Jewish  tradi* 
tion  lent  the  names)  were  wrought  out  into  regular  Orders, 
who  have  each,  as  it  were,  a  feudal  relation,  pay  their 
feudal  service  (here  it  struck  in  with  the  Western  as  well 
as  with  the  Hierarchical  mind)  to  the  Supreme,  and  hnve 
feudal  superiority  or  subjection  to  each  other.  This  theory 
ere  long  became  almost  the  authorised  Theology ;  it  be- 
<5ame,  as  far  as  such  transcendent  subjects  could  be  famili- 
arised to  the  roindy  the  vulgar  belief.  The  Arts  hereafter, 
when  mature  enough  to  venture  on  such  vast  and  miman- 
ageable  subjects,  accepted  this  as  the  tradition  of  the 
Church.  Painting  presumed  to  represent  the  individual 
forms,  and  even,  in  Milton's  })hrase,  the  numbers  with- 
out number  "  of  tliis  host  of  heaven. 

The  Primal  Godhead,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was  alone 
Absolute,  Ineffable,  Inconceivable ;  alone  Essential  Purity, 
Light,  Knowledge,  Truth,  Beauty,  Goodness.^  These 
qualities  were  communicated  in  larger  measure  in  proportion 
to  their  closer  approximation  to  itself,  to  the  three  descend- 
ing Triads  which  formed  the  Celestial  Hierarchy : — I.  The 
Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones.    II.  The  Domina- 

*  The  Preface  of  Corderias  ^Observat.      ^  The  writer  itriTct  to  get  beyond 

xi.)  briefly  shows  the  counectjoti  of  the  (ircck  copiousness  of expn-^sinn,  inorder 

peeudo  -  Dion jsius  with  Scholasticism,  to  shroud  the  Godhead  in  it«  utter  tiiutp> 

ctpeciall;^  ▼ith  Thomu  Aqnimfl.'— Oh-  proadubleiiMS.    He  is  the  GoodneM 

Servat.  xii.  shows  tlie  innumerable  refer-  heyond  Cooilnoss,  IxiffaiyMitt  tiy^fornt, 

ences  of  Aquin:i«;  to  those  works;  yet  the  Super- Es^utial  Essence,  aSna.  Cti^- 
Aquinas  was  far  iuss  uiysiic  thau  ouier  Godhead  of  Godhead,  ivtft^ut 

■molmen.  ^•r«f 

2  D  2 
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tions,  Virtues,  Powers.  III.  Principalities,  ArchangelSy 
Angels.    This  Celestial  Hierarchy  formed,  as  it  were, 

concentric  circles  around  the  unapproachable  Trinity. 
The  nearest,  and  as  nearest  partaking  most  fully  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  was  the  place  of  honour.  The  l^hront  s. 
Seraphim,  and  Cherubim  approximated  most  closely,  with 
nothing  intermediate,  and  were  more  immediately  and 
eternally  conformed  to  the  Godhead.  The  two  latter  of 
these  were  endowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  with 
countless  eyes  and  countless  wings.^  The  second  Triad, 
of  less  marked  and  definite  attributes,  was  diat  of  the 
Powers,  Dominations,  Virtues.**  The  third,  as  more 
closely  approximating  to  the  world  of  man,  if  it  may  be  so 
said,  more  often  visited  tht?  atmosphere  of  earth,  and  were 
the  immediate  ministers  of  the  Divine  purposes.  Yet  the, 
so-called,  Aroopagite  laboriously  interprets  into  a  spiritual 
meaning  all  tlie  forms  and  attributes  assigned  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  the  Celestial  Messengers,  to  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels. They  are  of  fiery  nature.  Fire  possesses  most 
properties  of  the  Divinity,  permeating  everything,  yet 
self  pure  and  unmiiigled  :  all  manifesting,  yet  undiscem* 
ible  till  it  has  found  mattpr  to  enkindle;  irresistible, 
invisible,  suhduinii'  everything  to  itself;  vivifying,  enlii:ht- 
euiug,  renewing,  and  moving  and  keeping  everything  in 
motion ;  and  so  through  a  long  list  of  qualities,  classed 
and  distinguished  with  exquisite  Greek  perspicuity.  He 
proceeds  to  their  human  form,  allegorising,  as  he  goes  on, 
the  members  of  the  human  body,  their  wings,  their  partial 
nakedness,  their  bright  or  their  priestly  raiment,  their 
girdles,  their  wands,  their  spears,  their  axes,  their  mea- 
surin^i^-cords,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  brass  and  tin,  the 
choirs  and  hallelujahs,  the  hues  of  the  different  precious 
stones;  the  animal  forms  of  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  eagle, 
the  horse ;  the  colours  of  the  symbolic  horses ;  the  streams, 
the  chariots,  the  wheels,  and  finally,  eveu  the  joy  of  the 

*^  Tlfmrht  fttr  tsrai  ^uri,  t*i»  wij*  Btit      *  All  this  was  Said  to  be  (lenTeil  from 

eCvat        Ka'i  -r^i  ri*  aAAa^d  a/U(r«;  iiyZrfit,    St.  Pftul.     Gregorv  tJi  '  (jlreat  i  Lib.  ii. 

VK^^hlt/Aum^  Ttve  ti  yi^  mymrirtvt  f^ttovf  Moralia)  has  anuther  tUstributioD,  pro* 
»mi  vSk  wXtfiftumrm  iMM«i(Avirri#ot  rriyftu-Tm  bably  from  some  Other  COOTOe. 

fUMt, — C.  vi. 
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Angels.'  All  this,  which  to  the  wise  and  more  reflective 
seemed  to  interpret  and  to  bestow  a  lofty  significance  on 
these  images,  taken  in  its  letter — and  so  far  only  it  reached 
the  vulgar  ear — gave  reality,  gave  a  kind  of  authority  and 
conventional  certainty  to  the  whole  Angelic  Host  as  repre- 
sented and  described  for  the  pojuilar  worship.  The 
existence  of  this  rearnlar  Ct  lt>tial  Hierarchy  became  an 
admitted  fact  in  the  higher  and  more  learned  Theolo^' ; 
the  Schooluien  reason  upon  it  as  on  the  Godhead  itself: 
in  its  more  distinct  and  material  outline  it  became  the 
vulgar  be]  if.  The  separate  and  occasionally  discernible 
Being  and  Nature  of  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  of  Arch- 
angel and  Angel,  in  that  dim  confusion  of  what  was 
thought  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  and  what  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church  —  of  image  and  nality;  this 
Oriental,  half  Magian,  halt'  Talniudic,  but  now  Chris- 
tiaiii/.t  (1  theory,  took  its  place,  if  with  less  positive  au- 
thority, with  hardly  less  questioned  credibility,  amid  the 
rest  of  the  faith. 

But  this,  the  proper,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  most  heavenly, 
was  not  the  only  Celestial  Hierarchy.  There  was  a  Hier- 
archy below,  reflecting  that  above;  a  mortal,  a  material 
Hierarchy:  corporeal,  as  communicating  divine  light,  purity, 
knowlediic  to  corporeal  Beings.  The  triple  earthly  Sacer- 
dotal Order  had  its  type  in  heaven,  the  Celestial  Orders 
their  antit}'pe  on  earth.  The  triple  and  noveiie  division 
ran  throughout,  and  connected,  assimilated,  almost  identified 
the  mundane  and  supermundane  Church.  As  there  were 
three  degrees  of  attainment,  Light,  I'urity,  Knowledge  (or 
the  divine  vision),  so  there  were  three  Orders  of  the  Earthly 
Hierarchy,  Bishops^  Priests,  and  Deacons;  three  Sacra- 
ments, Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the  Holy  Chrism;  three 
classes,  the  Baptise<l,  the  Communicants,  the  Plonks. 
How  sublime,  how  exalting,  how  welcome  to  the  Sa<'<  r- 
dotalisni  of  the  AVest  this  lofty  doctrine !  The  Celestial 
Hierarchy  were  as  themselves  ;  themselves  were  cot  .tiai 
formed  and  organised  after  the  pattern  of  the 
great  Orders  in  heaven.    The  whole  worship  of  Man,  in 


'  Ch.  XV. 
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which  they  administered,  was  an  echo  of  that  above ;  it 
represented,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  angelic  or  superangelic 
worship  in  the  Empyrean.  All  its  splendour,  its  lights, 
its  incense,  were  bat  the  material  symbols ;  adumbrations 
of  the  immaterial,  eondescending  to  human  thought,  em- 
bodying in  things  cognisable  to  the  senses  of  man  the 
adoration  of  the  Beings  close  to  the  throne  of  God.^ 

The  unanswerable  proofi  were  other  wanting,  of  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  is,  that  in  the 
Hierarchical  system  there  is  no  place  ibr  the  Pope,  nor 
even — this  perhaps  might  seem  more  extraordinary  to  the 
Gallic  Clergy — for  the  Metropolitan.  It  recognises  only 
the  triple  rank  of  Bishop  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Jesus 
to  the  earthly  Hierarchy  is  as  the  higher  Primal  Godhead, 
as  the  Trinity,  to  the  Celestial  Hierarchy.  He  is  the 
Tliearchic  [ntelli^cnce,  the  supersubstantial  Being."  From 
him  are  coinmuiiicated,  throuirli  the  Hierarchy,  Purity, 
Light,  Knowledge*.  He  is  the  Primal  llierarch,  that  im- 
parts his  gifts  to  men;  firoin  him  and  through  him  men 
become  partakers  in  the  Diyinity.  The  Sacraments  are 
the  channels  through  which  these  graces,  Purification, 
Illumination,  Perfection,  are  distributed  to  the  chosen* 
Each  Hierarchical  Order  has  its  special  function,  its  special 
gilts.  Baptism  is  by  the  Deacon,  the  Eucharist  by  the 
Priest,  the  Holy  Chrism  hy  the  Bisho]).  A\'hat  the  Celes- 
tial Hierarchy  are  to  the  whole  material  universe  the 
Hierarchy  of  the  Clergy  arc  to  the  souls  of  men ;  the 
transmittants,  the  sole  transmittants,  of  those  graces  and 
blessings  which  emanate  from  Chrbt  as  their  primal 
fountain. 

Still,  however,  as  of  old,*^  angelic  apparitions  were  rare 
^^^^  and  unfrequent  in  comparison  with  the  daemo- 

niacal  possessions,  the  daBnioniaeal  temptations 
and  interferences.  Fe  n  was  more  quick,  sensitive,  (  vqv- 
awake,  than  wonder,  devotion,  or  love.  Men  might  in  their 

ttmmJm  'h^mpjt^tii*  ftifum**  rt  mti  dMM«#t,  1/    ikma  itmrM. —  Lib.  i.  C.  i.  p.  3. 
Ta  fj.u  fam/jnta.  »«AX«  rSf  m.ipm*«vt  it^^i-        ■  Compore  VOl.  i.  p.  469. 
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frofound  meditations  imagine  this  orderly  and  diseiplined 
lierarchy  ftr  up  in  the  remote  Heavens.   The  visitations 

to  earth  might  be  of  higher  or  lower  ministers,  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  or  the  holiness  of  the 
S?nnt.  The  Seraphim  might  flash  light  on  the  eye,  or 
touch  with  fire  the  lip  of  the  Seer  ;  the  Clierubim  might 
make  their  celestial  harmonies  heard;  the  Archangel 
might  sweep  down  on  his  terrible  wings  on  God  s  mission 
of  wrath ;  the  Angel  descend  on  his  more  noiseless  mission 
of  love.  The  air  might  teem  with  these  watchful  Beings, 
brooding  with  their  protecting  care  over  the  Saints,  the 
Virgins,  the  meek  and  lowly  Christians."  They  might  be 
in  perpetual  contest  for  the  souls  oi'  hk n  with  their  eternal 
nnta2:onists  the  Devils.  But  the  AIiiielulog^^  was  hut  dim 
and  indistinct  to  the  dreadtul  ever-present  DaeniOiiology ; 
their  name,  the  Spirits  of  Air,  might  seem  as  if  the  tttmos- 
phere  immediately  nrnund  this  world  was  their  inalienable^ 
almost  exclusive  domain. 

So  long  as  Paganism  was  the  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
the  Devil,  or  rather  the  Devils,  took  the  names  of  Heathen 
Deities  :  to  St.  Martin  of  Toui*S5  they  were  Jove,  Mercury, 
Venus,  or  Minerva.  They  wore  the  form  and  the  attributes 
of  those  rejected  and  degraded  Gods,  no  donht  f;\ miliar  to 
most  by  their  statues,  perhaps  by  heathen  poetry — the 
statues  not  yet  destroved  by  neglect  or  by  Christian  Icon* 
oclasm,  the  poetry,  which  yet  sounded  to  the  Christian  ear 
profane,  idolatrous,  hatefiil.^  At  a  later  period  the  Heathen 
Deities  have  sunk  into  the  obscure  protectors  of  certain 
odious  vices.  Among  the  charges  against  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  is  the  invocation  of  Venus  and  other  Pagan  dfcmons, 
for  success  in  ffamhlincc  and  other  licentious  occupations. 
So,  too,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Germans,  the  Teutonic 

•  Spenser's  beautiful  and  well-known  she  in  divt-rsas  figuras  spirilualt  s(nie 

lines  express  t}ie  common  feeling.  nequitias  transtulis^et,  qualibet  eo 

p  Xrtin  interdnm  in  Jovis  personam,  sub  imagine  vidrrcfr.r."    Once  Martin 

plerumque  Mercurii,  persccpe  etiam  se  promised  the  Devil  the  Divine  forgive« 

Veneris  ac  Mineim  transfiguratuni  vnU  neis  At  tbe  Day  of  Jndgement,  on  his 

tibus  ofFerebat.^Siilp.   S<.'vcr.  Vit.  S.  ccasiiifi  to  persecute,  and  his  repentance 

Mat.  cxxi'ii.    Martin  was  endowed  with  of  his  aim.  "  E^o  tibi  vero  confisus  in 

u  singular  faculty  of  discerning  the  Domino,  Christi  misericordiam  polli- 

Devil.   **  Dtabolnm  vero  tarn  conspica*  ceor."   The  heterodox  eharl^  of  8t. 

bilem  et  subjectum  oculis  habct»at,  ut  Martin  did  not  meet  th<*  ^nme  aversion 

site  se  io  propria  substantia  contiueret,  as  the  heterodox  theology-  of  Urigeu. 
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Gods  became  Daemons.  The  usual  form  of  recantation  of 
heathenism  was,  Dost  thou  renounce  the  Devils  P  Dost 
thou  renounce  Thonar,  Woden,  Saxnote?"^  ^'Odiji 
take  you,"  is  still  the  equivalent  in  some  Northern  tongues 

to  "  the  Devil  take  you."  * 

But  neither  did  the  Greek  Mythology?  nor  did  tliat  i>f 
the  Germans,  ofi'er  any  conception  like  that  of  the  later 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Antagonist  of  God.  Satan  had 
no  prototype  in  either.  The  German  Teuiel  (Devil)  is  no 
more  than  the  Greek  Diabolus.  The  word  is  used  by 
Ulphilas ;  and  in  that  primitive  translation  Satan  retains 
his  proper  name/  But  as  in  Greek  and  Bomaii  heathenism 
the  infernal  Deities  were  perhaps  earlier,  certainly  were 
more  universally,  than  the  deities  of  Olympus,  darkened  into 
the  Daemons,  Fiends,  Devils  of  the  Christiaji  belief;  so  from 
the  Nortliern  mytholu^y,  Lok  and  Hela,  before  and  in  a 
greater  degree  than  Odin  or  the  more  beiietieent  atid  war- 
like Gods,  were  relegated  into  Devils.  Pluto  was  already 
black  enough,  terribly  hideous  enough,  cruel  and  unrelent* 
ing  enough  ;  he  ruled  in  Tartarus,  which  was,  of  course, 
identified  with  Hell :  so  Lok,  with  his  consummate  wicked- 
ness, consummate  w41ine8S,  as  the  enemy  of  all  good,  lent 
and  received  much  of  the  power  and  attributes  of  Satan. 

The  reverent  withdrawal  not  onlv  of  the  Pninal  Parental 
Godhead,  the  Father,  but  likewise  of  \ho  two  co-cternal 
Pei*sons  of  the  Trinity  into  their  unapproachable  solitude, 
partly  perhaps  the  strong  aversion  to  Manicheism,  kept 
down,  as  it  were,  the  antagonism  between  Good  and  I^vil 
into  a  lower  sphere.  The  Satan  of  Latin  Christianity 
was  no  Eastern,  almost  coeval,  coequal  Power  with  Christ ; 
he  was  the  fallen  Archangel,  one  it  might  be  of  the 
highest,  in  that  thrice-triple  Hierarchy  of  Angelic  Ikings. 
His  mortal  enemy  is  not  God,  but  St.  Michael.  I  low  eom- 
plet^ly  this  was  the  popular  belief  may  appear  from  one 
illustration,  the  Chester  Mystery  of  the  Fall  of  Luciter/ 

See  vol.  ii  .  p.  414.  •  Thtts  speaks  Lucifer  to  the  Celestial 

'  Grimm.  Mylboloaie,  p.  568.  Hierarchy; 

'  Mark  iii.  SIS.  Jofm  Ziil.  27*   Edit.         Dostres.  I  commaunde  you  fortoccMe, 

2ghD,  And  see  Utc  bcwtyc  that  I  bcare. 

All  Heaven  ahinem  through  my  hrightned. 
For  Qod  hlflMelf  shines  not  ko  rlenr. 

Ckcstcr  Mytttriu,  p.  13> 

■ 
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This  drama,  performed  by  the  guilds  in  a  provincial 
city  in  England,  solves  the  insoluble  problem  of  the 
origin  of  Evil  through  the  intense  pride  oi  Lucifer.  Grod 
himself  is  present  on  the  scene ;  the  nine  Orders  remon- 
strate, against  the  overweening  haughtiness  of  Lucifer, 
who,  with  his  Devils,  is  cast  down  into  the  dark  dungeon 
prepared  for  them. 

But  in  general  the  sublimity  even  of  this  view  of  the 
Antagonist  Power  of  Evil  mingles  not  with  the  popular  con- 
ception. It  remained  for  later  Poetry:  it  was,  indeed, 
reserved  for  Milton  to  raise  his  image  of  Satan  to  appalling 
grandeur;  and  Milton,  true  to  tradition,  to  reverential 
feeling,  to  the  solemn  serene  grandeur  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Gospel,  leaves  the  contest,  the  war  with  Satan,  to  the 
subordinate  Anj^els  and  to  Michael,  the  Prince  of  the 
Angels.  The  Sun,  as  coequal  in  Godhead,  sits  aloof  in 
his  inviolate  majesty." 

The  Devil,  the  Devils  of  the  dark  ages,  are  in  the  vulgar 
notion  something  far  below  the  Lucifer,  the  fallen 
Son  of  the  Morning.  They  are  merely  hideous, 
hateful,  repulsive— often,  to  show  the  power  of  the  Saint, 
contemptible.  The  strife  for  the  mastery  of  the  world  is 
not  through  terrible  outbursts  of  power.  The  mighty 
destructive  agencies  which  war  on  mankind  are  the  visita- 
tions of  God,  not  the  spontaneous,  inevitable,  or  even  per- 
mitted devastations  of  Satan.  It  is  not  through  the  loflier 
passions  of  man,  it  is  mostly  by  petty  tricks  and  small 
annoyances,  that  the  Evil  One  endeavours  to  mislead  or 
molest  the  Saint.  Even  when  he  offers  temptations  on  a 
larger  scale,  there  is  in  general  something  cowardly  or 
despicable;  his  very  tricks  are  often  out-tricked.  The 

*  Remark  Milton's  wonderful  tobfi-  Wuty,  as  S6CI1  in  tlio  Poct8»   He  raises 

mity,  not  iiUM-elv  in  his  central  figure  of  up  in  their  stead  the  bil>!!Ml  ndvefsaiies 

him,  who  had  not  **  lost  all  his  original  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Old  Testament; 

brightness,"  who  was  **  not  less  than  the  Deities  of  the  nations,  Canaan  and 

nrenangel  miBed,*'  bat  in  his  creation,  it  Syria,  circumjacent  and  hostile  to  tiie 

may  almost  be  said,  out  of  Si'lden's  Jev  s    l^ofort- >Tilti  ii),  if  Moloch,  Belial, 

book,  and  the  few  allusions  in  the  Old  Matuinon,  were  not  absolutely  unknown 

Testament,  of  a  new  Demoaology.  He  to  poetry,  they  had  no  proper  and  dis- 

throws  a-side  the  old  Patrntie  Hierarchy  tinct  poetic  existence.    I  owe  the  gem 

of  Devils,  the  pods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  this  observation,  perhaps  more  than 

whom  the  revival  of  classical  literature  the  germ,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Macaulay. 
had  now  reinstated  in  their  nu^esty  and 
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form  which  he  assumed,  the  attributes  of  the  form,  the 
homsi  the  tail,  the  cloven  foot^  are  vulgar  and  ludicrous. 
The  stench  which  betrays  his  presence;  his  bowlings  and 
screechings  are  but  coarse  and  grovelling.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  was  hardly  permitted  to  assume  the  human  form :  ^ 
his  was  a  monstrous  combination  of  all  that  was  most 
ugly  aii<l  hateful  in  the  animal  shape.  If  Devils  at  timt^s 
assumed  beautiful  forms,  as  of  wanton  women  to  tempt 
the  Saints,  or  entered  into  and  possessed  women  of  at- 
tractive loveliness,  it  was  only  for  a  time;  they  with- 
drew and  shrunk  back  to  their  own  proper  and  native 
hideousness. 

Even  Dante's  Devils  have  but  a  low  and  menial  ma- 
lignity ;  they  are  base  and  cruel  executioners,  torturers, 

with  a  tierce  but  dastardly  delight  in  the  pains  they  inflict 
Tlie  awful  and  the  terrible  is  in  the  human  victims  : 
their  passions,  their  pride,  and)ition,  cruelty,  avarice, 
treachery,  revenge,  alone  have  anything  of  the  majesty 
of  guiit;  it  is  the  diabolic  in  man,  not  the  Devils  acting 
upon  men  and  through  men,  which  makes  the  moral 
grandeur  of  his  Iniemo. 

The  symbol  under  which  the  Devil,  Satan  as  Lucifer, 
^  as  well  as  his  subordinate  fiends,  are  represented 
throughout  this  period,  the  Serpent,  was  sometimes 
terrific,  often  sunk  to  the  low  and  the  ludicrous.  This 
universal  emldem  of  the  Antagonist  Power  ot  Evil  runs 
through  all  religions,^  (though  here  and  there  the  Ser- 
pent is  the  type  of  the  Beneficent  Deity,  or,  coiled  into  a 
circular  ring,  of  eternity.)*  The  whole  was  centered  in  the 
fearful  image  of  the  great  Dragon  in  the  Apocalypse.  St. 


*  Alors  qu'aax  yeux  dn  vulgaire 
celui-«i  fut  oereDii  vn  %tn  hidenx,  in- 

cohdrent  aBsemblage  dcs  formes  les  plus 
animal*"^,  et  les  phis  effniyantes ;  nn 
|>ersoDiiage  grotesque  k  force  d'etre  laid. 
—  Maury,  litfgeildes  Pieusei,  p.  198. 

M.  Maury  says  that  the  most  ancicTit 
represeatatiou  of  the  DevU  in  humau 
form  is  in  u  ivory  diptych  of  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bald»  p.  196,  note.  See  also 

tfXt. 

'  The  comiexiou  ui  the  Dragon,  Ser- 
pent, and  Worm  with  the  Devil  in  its 


countless  forms  is  traced  with  inex* 
hanstible  learning  by  M.  Maury,  in  his 
Le'geudes  Pieusea,  pp.  131.  154.  So  too 
the  growth  of  each  djrmoniac  bea^t  mit 
of  otlier  notions,  the  lion,  the  wolf,  the 
s^  ine.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
in  such  a  work  as  this  mto  the  endleaa 
detail. 

•  The  ample  references  of  M.  MaQfy 

on  this  s  1  'm  !  might  be  enlarged.  See 
th»'  work  of  Mr.  Deane  on  the  Worship 

of  tlie  Serpent. 
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Michael  slaying  the  Dragon  is  among  the  earliest  emblems 
of  the  triumph  of  Grood  over  Evil.  From  an  emblem  it 
became  a  religious  historical  &ct    And  hence,  doubtless, 

to  a  great  extent,  the  Dragon  of  Romance ;  St  George  is 
but  another  St.  Michael  of  human  descent.  The  enmity  of 
the  serpent  to  the  race  of  man,  as  expressed  and  seem inp:ly 
coiintenaiiced  hv  the  Book  of  Genesis,  adds  wiliness 
to  the  simply  terrible  and  destructive  monster.  Almost 
every  legend  teems  with  serpent  daemons.  Serpents  are 
the  most  dire  torturers  in  hell.  The  worm  that  never 
dyeth  (Dante's  great  Worm)  is  not  alone ;  snakes  with 
diabolic  instincts,  or  snakes  actually  Devils,  and  rioting  in 
the  luxury  of  preying  on  the  vital  and  sensitive  parts  of 
the  undying  damned,  are  everywhere  the  dreadful  instru- 
ments of  everlasting  retribution. 

Closely  connected  with  these  da?moniae  influences  was 
the  belief  in  magic,  witchcraft,  spells,  talismans,  conjura- 
tions. These  were  all  the  ac^tual  delusions  or  operations  of 
obedient  or  assistant  £vil  Spirits.  The  Legislature  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State,  from  Constantine  down  to  a 
]&te  period,  the  post-Papal  period  of  Christianity ;  Roman, 
Barhariaii,  even  modern  Codes,  recognised  as  real  fiactsall 
these  wild  hallucinations  of  our  nature,  and  by  arraying 
them  in  the  dignitv  of  heretical  impious  and  capital  offVuces, 
iui pressed  more  deeply  and  perpetuated  the  vulgar  belief. 
They  have  now  almost,  but  by  no  means  altogether, 
"vanished  before  the  light  of  reason  and  of  science.  The 
most  obstinate  fanaticism  only  ventures  to  murmur,  that 
in  things  so  universally  believed,  condemned  by  Popes 
and  Councils,  and  confirmed  by  the  terrible  testimony  of 
the  cxeoinmunication  and  the  execution  of  thousands  of 
miserable  human  beings,  there  must  have  been  something 
more  than  our  incredulous  ;ige  will  acknowledge.*  Wis- 
dom and  humanity  may  look  with  patience,  with  indul- 
gence^ with  sympathy,  on  many  points  of  Christian  super- 
.^tition,  as  bringing  home  to  hearts  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  untouched,  unsoftened,  unconsoled,  the  blessed 
influences  and  peace  of  religion ;  but  on  this  sad  chapter, 

"  .See  Gdrres, Christliche  Mystik,  that  its  fervour,  fiils  to  convince  us  that  tJie 
tttrange  eriiditti  rhapsody,  which,  with  all   author  wai>  in  earnest. 
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extending  far  beyond  the  dark  ages,  it  will  look  with 
xnelaacholy,  indeed,  but  unmitigated  reprobation.  The 
whole  tendency  was  to  degrade  and  brutalise  human  nature : 
to  degrade  by  encouraging  the  belief  in  8uch  monstrous 
follies,  to  brutalise  by  the  pomp  of  public  executions,  con- 
ducted with  the  solemnity  of  civil  and  religious  state. 

All  this  external  world-environing  world  of  Beings 
possessed  the  three  great  attrihutes,  ubiqnitv,  incep^RTit 
activity  with  motion  in  unappreciabie  time,  personality. 
God  was  not  more  omnipresent,  more  all-knowing,  more 
cognisant  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  human  heart  than 
were  these  angelic  or  daemon  hosts.  These  divine  attri« 
butes  might  be  delegated,  derivative,  permitted  for  special 
purposes;  but  human  fear  and  hope  lost  sight  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and  invested  every  one  of  the  countless  praeter- 
natural  agents  in  independent,  self-existent,  self-willed  life. 
Thev  had,  too,  the  power  of  assumiogany  forms;  of  endless 
and  instantaneous  transmutation. 

But  the  Angels  were  not  the  only  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  faithful  against  the  swarming,  busy,  inde- 
fatigable malignant  spirits,  which  claimed  the  world  of  man 
as  their  own.  It  might  seem  as  if  human  weakness  re- 
quired something  less  impalpable,  more  sensibly  real,  more 
akin  to  itself,  than  heings  of  light  and  air,  which  encircled 
the  throne  of  God.  Those  lienitrs,  in  their  es- 
sence innnaterial,  or  of  a  finer  and  more  ethereal 
matter,  might  stoon  to  earth,  or  might  be  constantly  hovering 
between  earth  and  heaven;  but  besides  them,  as  it  were 
of  more  distinct  cognisance  by  man,  were  those  who^  having 
worn  the  human  form,  retained  it,  or  reassumed  it,  as  it 
were  clothing  over  their  spiritualised  being.  The  Saints, 
having  been  human,  were  more  easily,  more  naturally 
conceived,  as  still  endowed  with  human  syni])athies ;  i?iter- 
mediate  between  God  and  jnan,  hut  with  an  imperishable 
ineffaceable  nianhood  more  closely  bom  id  up  with  mau. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints 
implied  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  triumphant. 
The  Christians  yet  on  earth,  the  Christians  already  in 
heaven,  formed  but  one  polity;  and  if  there  was  this 
kindred,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  religious  consanguuity,  it 
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might  seem  disparagement  to  their  glory  and  to  their  union 
with  Christ  to  banish  them  to  a  cold  unconscious  indif- 
ference, and  abase  them  to  ignorance  of  the  cojh  ins  of 
th  eir  brethren  still  in  the  tiesh.  Each  saint  partook, 
therefore,  of  the  instinctive  onmiscience  of  Christ  While 
unabaorhed  in  the  general  beatified  community,  he  kept  up 
his  special  interest  and  attachment  to  the  places,  the  com- 
panions^ the  fraternities  of  his  earthly  sojourn ;  he  exercised, 
according  to  his  will,  at  least  by  intercession,  a  beneficent 
influence;  he  was  tutelar  within  his  spher  e  and  therefore 
within  that  sphere  an  object  of  devout  adoration.  And  so, 
as  ages  went  on,  saints  were  multiplied  and  deified.  I  am 
almost  unwilling  to  write  it;  yet  assuredly,  hardly  less,  if 
less  than  Divine  power  and  Divine  will  was  assigned  by 
the  popular  sentiment  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  They 
intercepted  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  Father,  the 
worship  of  the  Divine  Sod.  To  them,  rather  than  through 
them,  prayer  was  addressed ;  their  shrines  received  the 
more  costly  oblations ;  they  were  the  rulers,  the  actual 
disposing  Providence  on  earth  :  God  might  seem  to  have 
abandoned  the  Sovert  in  ity  of  the  world  to  these  subordi- 
nate  yet  all-powerful  agencies. 

High  above  all  this  innumerable  Host  of  Saints  and 
Martyrs,  if  not  within  the  Trinity  (it  were  not  easy,  if  we 
make  not  large  allowance  for  the  wild  language  of  rapturous 
adoration,  to  draw  any  distinction),  hardly  below,  was  seated 
the  Queen  of  Heaven.**  The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  since 
the  epoch  of  Gregory  the  Great,  had  been  constantly  on  the 
ascendant ;  the  wholv  progress  of  Christian  thought  and  feel- 
ing converged  towards  this  end.*^  The  passionate  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  was  among  the  causes  of  the  discomfiture  of 
Nestorianism- — the  discomfiture  of  Nestorianism  deepened 
the  passion.   The  title    Mother  of  God  *'  had  been  the 

b  At  quails  currua,  cujua  aarlge  siuil  immor-      El  uimc  triplex  in  coelu  regimm  Mt,  nM  eimt 
Ules  Splrftlli:  unlearn. 
Qmiii  llUqwi  «aDendlt«  et  cni  Deos  fit  ol>viiii  I      SedetmogdiM  Diwwtw  DeL 

TaU^jA  «»>liMa  «.r gu.  D«iin  «»»      •  Compare  on  the  earlier  period  Beug- 

Ad-^urK.-,  (inimjv,  die  aliquid  subliinius.  not,  Destruction  du  Pn;z  inisme,  ii.  '2fi7. 

AnU  adisrntum  .^laru'  rtynaltant  ttl  OOlo  <m    The  wholc  SubJeCt  of  the  proffress  of 

N6C^5'reg,>alMnt trc,  lU-gea.  ftf  wo«Wp  of  the  Virgin,  in  Xugusti, 

AUmmthranumaddidiih&nutmmt  Denkwurdigkeiten,  ui.  pp.  I,  «t  aegg,^ 

Advcntwtte  Maria  tertias  ttaiooot  «tt  additai.    With  ample  lUostratiOQS. 
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watchwoid  of  the  feud;  it  became  the  cry  of  victory* 
Perhaps  as  the  Teutonic  awe  tended  to  throw  back  into 

more  remote  iiuomprehensibility  the  spiritual  Godhead,  and 
tberefore  the  more  distinct  human  image  became  more  wel- 
come to  the  soul;  so  perhaps  iht-  purer  and  lol'rier  Teutonic 
respect  for  the  female  sex  was  more  prone  to  the  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  Mother.  Iconoclasm,  as  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  then  perhaps  usually  with  the  Child,  were 
more  frequent  and  regaraed  with  stronger  attachment, 
would  seem  a  war  spedally  directed  against  the  blessed 
Mary;  her  images,  when  they  rose  again,  or,  as  was 
comnujii,  smiled  again  on  the  walls,  would  be  the  objects 
of  still  more  devout  wonder  and  love.  She  would  vindi- 
cate her  exalted  ilitinitv  bv  more  countless  miracles,  and 
miracles  would  be  multiplied  at  oncv.  by  the  ianatic  zeal 
and  by  the  more  easy  credulity  of  her  triumphant  wor- 
shippers ;  she  would  glorify  herself,  and  be  glorified  without 
measure.  It  was  the  same  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
The  East  had  early  adopted  in  the  popular  creed  the  ground* 
work,  at  least,  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and  of  the 
other  spurious  Gospels,  which  added  so  prodigally  to  the 
brief  allusions  to  the  Mother  in  the  genuine  Gospels.*^  The 
Emperor  Ileraclius,  it  has  been  seen,  had  the  Virgin  on 
his  banner  of  war ;  to  the  tutelar  protection  of  the  Virgin 
Constantinople  looked  against  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk. 
Chivalry  above  all  would  seem,  as  it  were^  to  array  the 
Christian  world  as  the  Church  militant  of  the  Virgin.* 
Every  knight  was  the  sworn  servant  of  our  Lady ;  to  her 
he  looked  for  siiccess  in  battle^ — strange  as  it  may  sound, 
for  success  in  solter  enterprises.^  Poetry  took  even  more 
irreverent  license  ;  its  atforation  in  its  intensity  became 
revoltingly  profane.  Instead  of  hallowing  hummi  passion, 
it  brought  human  passion  into  the  sphere  of  adoration, 
from  which  it  might  ha  \  e  been  expected  to  shrink  with 
instinctive  modesty.  Yet  it  must  be  known  in  its  utmost 
phrenzy  to  be  judged  rightly.' 

^  Perhaps  the  reception  of  thefie  into  Vir^n,  Le  Gnad  d'Avmyt  FftUiaux, 

the  Koraa  as  part  of  the  univert»ul  v.  27. 

Christian  belier  is  the  moet  striking  '  The  poetry  of  the  Trouhsdoara  is 

proof  of  this.  full  of  tills. 

•  On  the  chivalrous  vror»hip  of  the  '  C'est  aixisi  que  le  menie  Gautier  {jXe 
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So  completely  was  this  worship  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tendom, wat  every  cathedral,  almost  every  spacious 
church,  had  its  Cbapi  1  of  our  Lady.    In  the  hymns  to  the 

Virgin,  in  every  breviary,  more  especially  in  her  own 
"  Hours  *'  (the  great  universal  book  of  devotion),  not 
merely  is  the  whole  world  and  the  celestial  world  put 
under  contribution  for  poetic  images,  not  only  is  all  the 
luxuriance  and  copiousness  of  language  exhausted,  a  new 
vocabulary  is  invented  to  express  the  yet  inexpressible 
homage ;  pages  follow  pages  of  glowing  similitudes,  rising 
one  above  another.  In  the  Psalter  of  the  Virgin  almost  all. 
the  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  assigned 
to  her;  she  sits  between  Cherubini  and  Seraphim;  she 
commands,  by  her  maternal  influences,  if  not  by  authority, 
her  Eternal  Son.*"  To  tlie  Festivals  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Puritication  (or  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple)  was  added  that  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.' 
A  rich  and  copious  legend  revealed  the  whole  history  of 
her  birth  and  life,  of  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were 
altogether  silent,  but  of  which  the  spurious  Gospels  fiir* 
nished  many  incidents,''  thus,  as  it  were,  taking  their 
rank  as  authorities  with  the  Apostolie  four.  And  all  this 
W'as  ere  lonii:  tu  l»e  embodied  in  Poetry,  and,  it  might  seem, 
more  imperishal)ly  in  Art.  Tiie  latest  qm  -tion  raised 
about  the  Virgin — her  absolute  immunity  from  the  sin  of 
Adam — is  the  best  illustration  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  belief.  Pious  men  could  endure  the  discussion. 
Though  St  Bernard,  in  distinct  words  which  cannot  be 


Cornn.)  con<;;nt  pour  la  \"i"r!:'t'  Marie  un 
amour  veritable,  qui  1  cutiamma,  le 
d^vom  toute  sa  yie.  EUe  Itait  poor  loi 
ce  qn'est  une  amante  pour  le  plus  pas 
sioune  dcs  huuinieB.  11  r^unissait  pour 
elle  toutes  les  beautds  qu'il  apcrcevait 
dans  les  reli^euset  d'on  e00T«iit  qa'il 
dii  igeait;  lui  adressait  chaque  jour  des 
vers  pleios  d'amour,  d'e'rotiques  chan- 
sods;  il  la  voyait  dant  set  rdves,  et 
quelqiu'fois  mome  quand  il  veillait,  sous 
les  formes  les  plus  voluptueuses,  et  la 
croyuit  I'hdroiue  des  mille  aventures, 
que,  dans  son  d^lire,  il  inveutait,  et  puis 
racontait  en  vers  innunn- rabies.  —Hist. 
L«itt(^i-aire  de  la  France,  xix.  p.  t}43. 


To  purify  his  imagination  from  this, 
let  the  reader  turn  to  Petrarch's  noble 
ode  '*Vurgine  bella,  cbe  di  tol  ves- 

tiT:i." 

ExceUus  super  Cherubim  Throiuis 
ejus,  et  sedes  ejus  super  cardines  ca>li. — 
Ps.  cxlii.  Domina  Angelorum,  regina 
Mund'i !— Ps.  xxxix.  Quod  Deus  im- 
perio,  tu  prece,  Virgo,  tacis— Jure  malris 
impera  filio  I 

^  Titian's  At;sumption  of  the  Virgin  at 
Venice,  to  omit  the  Murillos,  and  those 
of  countless  inferior  artists. 

^  Sec  these  Goapela  in  Thilo  Codex 
Apocryphna. 
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explained  away^  bad  repudiated  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  " — though  it  was  rujc  cted  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,"  that  Conception  without  any  taint  of  hereditary 

sin,  grew  up  uiuler  the  authority  of  the  rival  of  Aquinas. 
It  became  the  subject  of"  contention  and  controversy,  from 
which  the  calmer  Christian  shrinks  with  intuitive  repug- 
nance. It  divided  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  into 
hostile  camps,  and  was  agitated  with  all  the  wrath  and. 
fiiry  of  a  question  in  which  was  involved  the  whole  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  mankind.^  None  doubted  ^  that  it  was 
within  the  lawful  sphere  of  theology  Wonderful  as  it  may 
seem,  a  doctrine  rejected  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  last  Father  of  the  Latin  Clnueh,  has  been  assertt^d 
by  a  Pope  of  the  nineteenth,  and  a  Council  is  now  sitting 
in  grave  debate  in  Home  on  the  Iinniaeulate  Conception/ 
The  worshi])  of  the  Sauits  might  seem  to  be  endangered 
by  their  multiplicity,  by  their  infinity.  The  crowded 
calendar  knew  not  what  day  it  could  assign  to  the  new 
Saint  without  clashing  with,  or  dispossessing,  an  old  one ; 
it  was  forced  to  bear  an  endless  accumulation  on  some 
favoured  days.  The  East  and  the  West  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  fertility.  The  Greek  Menoli.nit's  are  not 
only  as  copious  in  the  pueniity  and  triviaiucss  of  their 

"  Mariaui  iu  peccato  conce ptam,  cum       '  Is  there  uot  wisdom  enough  iu  tlie 

et  ipsa  valguriniodoper  libidinem  maris  Church,  which  has  never  been  thought 

et  f(rminrp  concepta  est.    One  is  almost  wanting  in  wisdom,  to  cousiiler  wheilicr 

UDwilting  to  quote  in  Latin  what  St.  Ber-  it  is  wise  to  inflame  a  passionate  par- 

aard  wrote.  Ad  canon.  Lugdon.   It »  oxysm  of  derotion  in  a  very  few ;  and  to 

true  St.  Bernard  made  a  vague  sulunis-  throw  back,  by  an  inevitable  revuUion, 

sion  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  to  the  and  by  so  fatal  an  argutnent  placed  in 

judgement  of  the  Church.  their  liaiids,  nmhiiudeb  into  utter  uube- 

*  Siiinma  Tlietdo^tt*  iii.  S7>  and  in  lief  and  contempt  of  all  religion  ?-  So 

coarse  terms.  had  I  written  in  IS'}!:  tfn  d   leil  has 

o  When  the  stran^r  travelling  in  passed  its  decree ;  to  ail  who  own  its  an- 

Spain  arriTed  at  midnight  at  a  convent-  thority  the  Imnaenlate  Conception  is 

gate,  and  uttered  his  "  Santissima  Vir*  admitted,  or,  what  is  very  different,  nut 

gen,"  he  knew  by  the  answer,  either  "Sin  denied  to  be  an  Article  of  the  Christian 

pecado  concebida,"  or  by  the  sileuce  creed.    But  is  not  the  utter  aud  total 

with  which  the  door  opened,  whether  apathy  with  which  it  has  been  received 

it        n  Fniuci'^caTi  or  a  L)oniinier>rt.  (one  day's  Spectacle  at  Rome,  and  nearly 

^  Singular  it  may  seem,  the  doctrine  silent  indifference  throughout  Christeu- 

was  first  authorised  bj  the  relbnuidg  dom)  the  most  remariiable  sign  of  the 

heterodox  ?  Council  of  BMle>  a«]>.  1489.  times — the  most  unanswerable  proof  of 

Session  XXV.  vi.  the  prostration  of  the  strenpth  of  tlu' 

^  £veQ  such  a  writer  as  Angnstiu  Komau  Church ir  There  is  uot  life  enough 

Thtfner  mu,  can  write  such  pages  as  for  a  schism  on  this  vital  point 
appear  in  the  Vie  de  Clement  XIV., 
i.  p.  341. 
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wonders,  they  even  surpass  the  Western  Ila^iuloc^ies.  But 
of  the  countless  Saints  of  the  East,  few  eoin])arntively  were 
received  in  the  West.  The  East  as  dischinitnily  rejected 
luaiiy  of  the  most  famous,  whom  the  West  worshipped  with 
the  most  earnest  devotion ;  they  were  ignorant  eveo  of  their 
names.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  Oriental  ever  uttered  a 
prayer  in  the  name  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbuiy.  Still 
that  multiplicity  of  Saints,  as  it  bore  unanswerable  witness 
to  the  vigour  of  the  belief,  so  also  to  its  vitality.  It  was 
constantly  renewing  its  youth  by  the  elevation  of  more 
favourite  and  recent  objects  of  adoration.  Every  laculty, 
every  feeling,  every  passion,  every  affection,  every  interest 
was  tor  centuries  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement  to 
quicken,  keep  alive,  and  make  more  intense  this  wonder^ 
fed  and  wonder-seeking  worship.  The  imagination,  the 
generous  admiration  of  transcendent  goodness,  of  trans* 
cendent  learning,  or,  what  was  esteemed  even  more  Chris^ 
tian,  transcendent  austerity;  rivahT  of  Chureh  with 
Church,  of  town  with  town,  of  kingdom  with  kingdom,  of 
Order  witli  Order  ;  sordid  interest  in  the  Priesthood  who 
possessed,  and  the  people  who  were  permitted  to  worship, 
and  shared  in  the  fame,  even  in  the  profit,  from  the  con- 
course of  worshippers  to  the  shrine  of  a  celebrated  Saint; 
gratitude  for  blessings  imputed  to  Us  praters,  the  fruitful 
harvest,  protection  in  war,  escape  in  pestilence ;  fear  lest 
the  ofFended  Saint  should  turn  away  his  face ;  the  strange 
notion  that  Saints  were  under  an  ()!)lii:at;ou  to  befriend 
their  worshippers;  the  still  bolder  Bralniunical  notion  that 
Saints  might  be  compelled,  i)y  the  force  of  prayer,  or  even 
by  the  lavish  oblation,  to  interpose  their  reluctant  influ* 
ence ; — against  all  this  stood  one  faculty  of  man  alone^ 
and  that  with  difficulty  roused  out  of  its  long  letliargy, 
rebuked,  cowed,  proscribed,  shuddering  at  what  might  be, 
which  was  sure  to  be,  branded  as  impiety — the  Beason. 
Already  in  the  earliest  period  to  doubt  the  wild  wonders 
related  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  is  to  doubt  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel.**    Popular  admiration  for  some  time  enjoyed, 

•  Quanquam  minimi  mirum  sit  A  hi  Sulp.  Sever.,  Dial*  ii.  15.  Sulpicitu 

operibus  Martini  infirmitas  humana  du-  almott  clostt  the       of  St.  Martm  with 

bitareritfCum  multos  hodieqaeTideamns*  these  words :  *'  Do  eieteio  u  qids  iofide- 

aee  ETtagelieis  qnidaii  eicdidiiK.—  liter  legerit,  ipie  peceaUti" 
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unchecked,  the  privilege  of  canonisation.  A  Saint  wns  a 
Saint,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation  :  aiid  this  accia- 
"""^  mation  might  have  been  uttered  io  the  nidcBt  times, 
as  during  the  Merovingian  rule  in  France;  or  within  a 
very  limited  sphere,  as  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
so  many  of  whose  Saints  were  contemptuously  rejected  by 
the  Norman  Conqueror.  Saints  at  length  multiplying 
thus  beyond  measure,  the  Pope  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  advancing?  to  the  successive  ranks  of  Beatitude  and 
Sanctity.  If  this  checked  tlie  deification  of  such  per- 
plexing multitudes,  it  gave  still  higher  authority  to  those 
who  had  been  recognised  by  more  general  consent,  or  who 
were  thus  more  sparingly  admitted  to  those  honours  of 
Beatification  and  Sanctification  (those  steps,  as  it  were,  of 
spiritual  promotion  were  gradually  introduced).  The 
Saints  ceased  to  be  local  divinities ;  they  were  proclaimed 
to  Cliiistciidoni,  in  the  irrefragable  Bull,  as  worthy  of 
general  worship.' 

There  were  some,  of  course  the  universal  Saints  of 
Christendom,  the  Apostles,  the  early  martyrs;  some  of 
Latin  Christendom,  the  four  great  Fathers  of  the  Latia 
Church ;  some  few,  like  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the 
martyr  of  the  ecclesiastical  Order,  would  be  held  up  by 
the  whole  Hierarchy  as  the  pattern  and  model  of  sanctity. 
St.  Benedict,  in  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries,  the  founders 
or  reformers  of  the  Monastic  Institutes,  St.  Odo,  St.  Stephen 
Harding,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Romuald,  St.  Korbert;  at  a 
later  period,  above  all,  wherever  there  were  Mendicant 
Friars  (and  where  were  there  not?),  St.  Donunic  and 
St  Francis  would  have  their  images  raised,  their  legends 
read  and  promulgated  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  their 
shrines  heaped  with  offerings.  Each  Order  was  bound 
especially  to  hold  up  the  Saints  of  the  Order ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  who  wore  the  garb  to  spread  their  fanie  with 
special  assiduity."     The  JDominicans  and  Franciscans 

*  Canonisation  lias  been  distributed  quired,  but  the  Bishops  retained  their 

into  three  periods.    Down  to  tlic  tenth  ri^ht   of  initiation.     Alexander  111. 

eentury  the  Saint  was  exalted  t>y  the  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  Fqpe  alone 

popnlar  vdict  .  the  suffrage  of  the  people  this  great  and  abused  Prerojrative. — 

with  the  Bisiio^.    la  the  intermediate  MabUlou,  Act  S.  Benedict  V.  in  Prmf, 
period  the  mucHoo  of  the  Fbpe  wu  le-      "  The  great  mtfaoritj  ftr  the  Hires  of 
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could  buast  utliers  besides  their  founders:  the  Dominicans 
the  murdered  Inquisitor  Peter  the  Mart\T,  and  Sr.  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  the  Fraociscaas  St.  Antouy  of  Tadua,  aod  San 
Bonaventura.  Their  portraits,  their  miracles,  were  painted 
in  the  ehuFcheSy  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Friars ;  hymns  in 
their  name,  or  sentences,  were  chanted  in  the  services.  All 
these  were  world-wide  Saints :  their  shrines  arose  in  all 
lands,  their  churches  or  chapels  sprung  up  in  all  quarters. 
Others  had  a  more  limited  fame,  though  within  the  pale 
of  that  lame  their  worship  was  performed  with  loval 
fidelity,  their  legend  read,  their  acts  and  minicks  couj- 
memorated  by  architecture,  sculpture,  painting.  As  under 
the  later  Jewish  belief  each  Empire  had  its  guardian 
Angel,  so  each  kingdom  of  Christendom  had  its  tutelar 
Saint  France  had  three^  who  had  each  his  sacred  city, 
each^  as  it  were,  succeeded  to,  without  dispossessing,  the 
other.  St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  the  older;  St.  Jlenii, 
Avho  baptised  Clovis  into  the  Catholic  Church,  had  an 
especial  claim  on  all  of  Frankish  descent.  But,  as  Paris 
rose  above  Tours  and  Rheiins,  so  rose  St.  ])enys,  by  de- 
grees, to  be  the  leading  Saint  of  France.  St  Louis  was 
the  Saint  of  the  royal  race."  St.  Jago  of  Compostella,  the 
Apostle  St.  James,  had  often  led  the  conquering  Spaniard 
against  the  Mussulman.  The  more  peaceful  Boniface, 
wid)  others  of  the  older  missionaries,  was  honoured  by  a 
better  title  in  Germany.  SoniDoftlie  patron  Saints,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  Western  kingdoms  arc  of  a  later  period, 
and  sprung  probably  out  of  romance,  perhaps  were  first 

the  Sainta,  of  eoane  with  strong  predi-  niak«  th«  incredible  ere^ble.    In  the 

lection  for  the  Saints  of  the  West,  is  the  recent  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  some 

vast  Collection  of  the  Tlollandists,  even  of  them  admirably  told,  there  h  a  sort 

in  the  present  dav  proceeding  towards  of  chilly  psychological  justificatiuu  of 

iti  termination.    6n  the  origin  and  the  belief  uttenj  irrecoaoileabie  with  belief; 

■writt  rs  of  this  ColloctioTi,  consult  Plfr-i,  t)ie  writers  urge  that  wc  ought  to  believe, 

£tuUei>  sur  la  Collection  des  Actes  des  what  they  themselves  almoet  confess 

Sftiuli  par  lea  Jleidtes  BoUandietee.  To  that  they  can  only  belieTe,  or  fluicy  thej 

me  the  whole  beauty  and  value  is  in  the  believe,  out  of  duty,  not  of  faith, 

original  contemporary  form  (as  some,  '  Charlemagiie  was  a  Saint  (Haronins, 

for  iti&tauce,  are  read  in  Peiiz,  Mo-  sub  atm.  814;.    He  was  unfortunately 

iiumenta   Gennani«c).     In   the    Iiol»  canonised  by  a  I'seudo-I'ope  (Pascal), 

landists,  or  even  in  the  Gohlen  Lri'  i;d  He  was  worshippid  at  Aix-la-Chapdle, 

of  Jacob  a  Voraginc,  they  become  cold  Hilde&heim,  Osuaburg,  Mindeu,  Hal- 

and  eontroverrial;  (he  original  doen-  berstadt— thns  a  German  rather  than  a 

ments  are  overlaid  with  dissertation.  French  Saint.    See  the  Hymn  to  him. 

Later  writers,  like  Alban  Butler,  an>  apo-  Daniel,  i.  p.  3U6t  from  the  Halberstadt 

logettc,  cautious,  always  endeavouring  to  Hreviary. 
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inscribed  on  the  banners  to  distinguish  the  several  nations 
during  the  Crusades.  For  the  dignity  of  most  of  these 
Saints  there  is  suflScient  legendary  reason :  as  of  St  Denys 
in  France,  St.  James  in  Spain,  St.  Andrew  in  Scotland 

(there  was  a  legend  of  the  Apostle's  conversion  of  Scot- 
land), St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  England,  however,  instead 
of  one  of  the  old  Roman  or  Saxon  Saints,  St.  Albaii, 
St.  Augustine,  placed  herself  under  the  tutelar  guardian- 
ship of  a  Saint  of  very  doubtftil  origin,  Bt.  George.^  In 
Germany  alone,  notwithstanding  some  general  reverence 
for  St  Boniface,  each  kingdom  or  principality',  even  every 
city,  town,  or  village,  had  its  own  Saint  1? he  history  of 
Latin  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  more  favoured 
Saints,  tirst  Martyrs,  then  Bishops,  then  Fathers,  Jerome, 
Augustin,  Gregory,  then  Monks  (the  type  St.  Benedict). 
As  the  Cliiirc  li  grew  in  wealth,  Kings  or  Nobles,  magiiiH- 
cent  donors,  were  the  Saints ;  as  it  grew  m  power,  rose 
Hierarchical  Saints,  like  Becket.  St  Louis  was  the  Saint 
of  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry;  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventura  of  Scholasticism.  Female  prophets  might 
seem  chosen  to  vie  with  those  of  the  Fraticelh  and  of  the 
Heretics  ;  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  St.  Bridget  •  (those 
Brides  of  Christ),  who  had  constant  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Saints,  with  the  Virgin,  with  our  Lord  himself. 
In  later  days  Christian  charity,  as  well  as  Mysticism,  had 
its  Saints,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  St.  Teresa,  aud  St 
Francis  de  Sales. 

To  assert,  to  propagate  the  fame,  the  miracles,  of  his 
proper  Saint  was  the  duty  of  ever^  King,  of  every  burgher, 
of  every  parishioner,  more  especially  of  the  Priesthood  in 

^  Dr.  Milner  (the  Roman  Catholic)  from  Avi^on).  Bat  Gerson  threw  some 

ivrote  an  £^say  against  Gibbon's  Mier*  rationalising  douiblB  on  the  visions  of 

tion  that  **the  infamous  GeorgtofGq»*  St  Bridget,  and  on  the  wliole  T>evy  of 

padocia  became  the  ration  Sdnt  of  female  ^nts,  which  he  more  than  ob- 

Eugland."    He  wm,  T  think,  w  ftir  Tiontly  hinted  might  be  ^e  dnpes  or 

sue  rs^ful  :  hut  it  is  much  more  easy  to  accomplices  of  artful  Confe«sors.  The 

say  who  St.  George  was  not  than  who  strange  wild  rhapsodies,  the  visioQis  of 

he  was.  St.  Bridget,  under  the  authority  of  Tur- 

'  St.  Bridget  was  beatified  by  Boni-  recremata,  were  avouched  by  the  Council 

face  IX.,  canonised  by  John  XXIII.  at  of  Basle,    See  Gerson's  Tracts,  fspeci- 

the  Council  of  Constance,  confirjned  by  ally  de  probatione  spmtuuin,de  disiiuc- 

St.  Ifutin.  The  Swedei  were  ewmest  doneYeruramvition«mnfklni.~IIelyot, 

for  their  Saint  (and  she  had  had  the  iv.  p.  S5.    Shroeck,  XXSiiL  p.  189,  SC. 
merit  of  urging  the  return  of  the  Popes 
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the  Church  dedicated  to  his  memory,  which  usually  boasted 
of  his  body  buried  under  the  high  altar,  or  of  reliques  of 
that  body.    Most  churches  had  a  commemoratiYe  Anni* 

versary  of  the  Saint,  on  which  his  wonders  were  the 
subjects  of  inexhaustible  sermons.  It  was  the  great  day  of 
pomp,  procession,  rejoicing,  feasting,  sometimes  rendered 
more  attractive  by  some  new  miracle,  by  some  marvellous 
cure,  some  devil  ejected^  something  which  vied  with  or 
outdid  the  wonders  of  every  neighbouring  Saint  Of  old, 
the  Saint-worshippers  were  more  ambitious.  In  the  days 
of  St  Martin,  Sulpicius  Severus  urges  on  his  friend  Post* 
humianus  to  publish  eyerywhere,  in  his  distant  travel  or 
on  his  return  from  the  East,  the  fame  of  St  Martin.* 
**  Pass  not  Campania ;  make  him  known  to  the  holy 
Paulinus,  through  him  it  will  be  published  in  Rome,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Illyricuni.  If  you  travel  to  the  right,  let  it 
be  heard  in  Carthage,  where  he  may  rival  Cyprian ;  if  to 
the  left,  in  Corinth,  who  will  esteem  him  wiser  than  Plato, 
more  patient  than  Socrates.  Let  Egypt,  let  Asia  hear 
the  fiime  of  the  Gaulish  Saint"  That,  however,  was  when 
Saints  were  rare.  More  restricted  commerce,  and  tihe  pre* 
occupation  of  every  land,  every  city,  every  church  with  its 
own  patron  Saint,  confined  within  the  province,  city,  or 
hamlet,  all  who  had  not  some  universal  claim  to  respect 
or  some  wide-spread  fraternity  to  pronmlgate  their  name. 
Yet  though  there  might  be  jealousy  or  rivalry  in  the 
worship  of  distant  or  neighbouring  Saints;  yet  as  the 
heathens  denied  not  the  gods  of  other  nations,  even  hostile 
nations,  whom  themselves  did  not  worship  as  gods;  so 
none  would  (question  the  saintship,  the  intercessory  powers^ 
the  marvels  of  another  Saint. 

Thus  throughout  Christendom  was  there  to  every  com- 
munity and  every  individual  man  an  Intercessor  i,^„^ 
with  the  one  Great  Intercessor  between  God  and 
man,  some  intermediate  being,  less  awful,  more  humble, 
whose  office,  whose  charge,  almost  whose  duty  it  was  to* 
speed,  or  who,  if  offended,  might  withhold  the  suppliant 
orison.    Every  one  of  these  Saints  had  his  life  of  wonder, 

•  Dimi  rccnrris  diversasque  rcgioncs,  legis.  Martini  nomen  et  ploriam  spargeper 
loca,  portus,  iusulas,  urbesque  prater   populo6.—  V.S.  Martini, Dialog,  iii.p.588. 
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the  legend  of  his  virtues,  his  miracles,  perhaps  his  inartyr- 
dom,  his  shrines,  his  reliques.  The  legend  was  to  his 
votaries  a  sort  of  secondary  Gospel,  wrought  into  the  belief 
by  the  constant  iteration  of  its  names  and  events.  The 
legend,  in  truth,  was  the  dominant,  universal  poetry  of 
the  times.  Unless  it  had  been  poetry  it  had  not  ruled  the 
mind  of  man ;  but,  having  been  poetry,  it  must  submit  to 
remain  poetry.  It  is  the  mythic  literature  of  Christen- 
dom/' intf'rniinable  in  it.s  extent;  but,  as  its  whole  life  is  in 
its  particularity,  it  suffers  and  withers  into  dulness  by  beiug 
brought  into  a  more  compendious  form ;  and  so  it  is  that 
Hagiography  has  withdrawn  into  its  proper  domain,  and  left 
the  province  of  human  afiairs  to  histoi^,  which  is  not  dis^ 
dainful,  of  course,  of  the  incidental  information  or  illustra* 
tion  of  events,  manners,  characters,  which  transpire  tfirough 
the  cldutl  of  marvels.  Even  the  philosophy  of  history  en- 
deavours onlv  to  divine  how  men  beli!  vid,  or  believed  that 
thev  believed,  tliis  pfrppfnal  suspeiisioi)  or  abropration  of 
the  laws  of  nature  \  how  that  which  w  as  then  averred  on 
the  authority  of  experience  has  now  fallen  into  neglect  as 
contrary  to  all  experience :  so  that  even  the  most  vigorous 
attempt  to  reinstate  them  is  received  as  a  desperate,  hardly 
serious,  eflbrt  of  paradoxical  ingenuity,  falls  dead  on  the 
general  mind,  hardly  provokes  scorn  or  ridicule,  and,  in 
fact,  is  transcended  in  interest  by  every  transitory  fulK  or 
new  hallucination  which  seems  to  hn  the  mdispensabie  ali- 
ment required  by  some  part  of  mankind  in  the  highest  as 
in  the  lowest  social  or  intellectual  state. 

The  legend  was  perpetually  confirmed,  illustrated,  kept 
alive  by  the  substantial,  if  somewhat  dimly  and  mysteri- 

^  M.  Maury's  work,  "  Ta-s  T>4'^h'iu1i'n  imiinpiiired,  but  to  me  beconies  onU' 

PkuseSf"  liiu»«xliaui»ted  the  subject.  The  more  distinct  and  real.   There  is  au  iu- 

more  caatiotu  readers  matt  oe  waived  timate  haimony,  no  where  die  Ibitiid, 

that  M.  Mam  v  carries  up  his  system,  l>etween  the  moral  and  the  supernatural, 

■where  few  I'liristians  will  follow  lilni,  Tho  line  appears  in  my  jn'l'j.-nviit  broad 

with  hardly  less  audacity  than  Stmuss  aud  clearj  aud  those  wlio,  ivkc  the  mo- 

lumself,  into  the  Scriptural  iiamttTes.  dem  adTOcates  for  the  belief  of  the 

But  while  we  admit  that  the  desire  of  midtllo  apes,  resolve  the  whob-  into  the 

conformity  with  the  Life  of  the  Saviour  attainment  of  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to 

■ttggeiled  a  great  part  of  the  incidents,  receiTe  iegend  as  troth,  seem  to  me  to 

and  that  the  Gk)gpel  miracles  suggested  cut  up  tltogether  all  belief  in  miracle, 
the  miracles  of  the  later  Saints— the ori-      Compare  some  good  obserrations  of 

S'nality,  the  truth,  the  unapproachable  M.  Ampere,  Le^on  XIV. 
gnity  of  the  Goepel  type  is  not  only 
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ausly  shown,  reliques  which  were  either  in  the  church, 
under  the  altar,  or  upon  the  altar;  the  treasure 
of  thecommmiity,  ortne  property,  the  talisman  of 

the  prelate,  the  noble,  or  the  king.  The  reliquary  was 
the  most  precious  ornament  in  the  lady's  chamber,  in  the 
knight's  armoury,  in  the  king's  hall  of  state,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Bishop  or  the  Pope.  Our  history  has  perhaps 
dwelt  on  reliques  with  sufficient  frequency.  Augustine,  in 
the  earlier  times,  had  reproved  the  wandering  monks  who 
made  a  trade  of  selling  martyrs'  limbs,  if  indeed  they  are 
the  limbs  of  martyrs.*^  The  Theodosian  Code  had  pro* 
hibited  the  violation  of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  the 
removal  and  sale  of  their  bodies/  Gregory  the  Great  had 
reproved  the  Greek  ])ractice  of  irreverently  disinterring 
and  sending  about  the  bodies  of  Saints ;  he  refused  to  the 
Empress  of  Constantinople  reiicjues  of  St.  Paul.®  We 
have  seen  with  what  jealous  parsimony  he  distributed  the 
filings  of  the  chains  of  St.  Peter/  But,  as  the  world 
darkened,  these  laws  fell  into  desuetude ;  die  first  reveren- 
tial feelings  died  away.  In  truth,  to  the  multiplication, 
dissemination,  veneration  of  reliques  conspired  all  the 
weaknesses,  passions,  innate  and  seemingly  unextinguish- 
able  propensities  of  mankind ;  the  fondness  tor  cherishing 
memorials  of  the  belovr-d,  in  human  affection  so  ex- 
cusable, so  amiable,  how  much  more  so  of  objects  of  holy 
love,  the  Saints,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Saviour  himself  I 
the  pride  of  possessing  what  is  rare ;  the  desire  to  keep  alive 
religious  associations  and  religious  thoughts;  the  ignorance 
of  the  priesthood,  the  pious  fraud  of  the  priesthood,  ad- 
mitted to  be  Christian  virtue  in  order  to  promote  devotion 
and  so  the  spiritual  welfare  of"  man.  Add  to  all  this  the 
inherent  indefeasililc  power  ascribed  to  reliques  to  work 
miracles.  No  wonder  that  with  the  whole  Christian  world 
deeming  it  meritorious  and  holy  to  believe,  dangerous,  im- 
pious to  doubt,  there  should  be  no  end  or  limit  to  belief ; 
that  the  wood  of  the  true  Gross  should  grow  into  a  forest ; 


^  De  oper.  Monachorum,  c.  *  Ad  Imperat.  Cu&»taiit. —  C<Hnparc 

*  Httnunam  eorpoi  nemo  td  alternm  Aet  Ordinw  S.  Beaedieti  II.  Fraf. 

locum  transferat,  nemo  martgrrem  de-  xxx. 

trahat,  nemo  mercetur.  '  Vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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that  wild  fictions,  the  romance  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  transmuted  into  km^s,  the  Eleven  Thousand  Vinrins, 
should  be  wr)rshipped  in  the  rich  commercial  cities  on  the 
Rhine ;  that  delicacy  and  even  reverence  should  not  take 
offence,  as  at  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  that  the 
most  perishable  things  should  become  imperishable^  die 
garments  of  the  Saviour  and  die  Saints.  Not  even  the 
fiercest  feuds  could  detect  imposture.  Tours  and  Poitiers 
quarrelled  for  the  body  of  8t.  Martin ;  St.  Benedict  waf? 
stolen  away  from  Italy:  we  have  seen  the  rejoicing  at  his 
arrival  in  France ;  and  the  expedition  sent  by  Eginhard  to 
Italy  in  search  of  pious  plunder.  There  were  constant 
wars  between  monastery  and  monastery;  marauding  cam* 
paigns  were  carried  on  against  some  neighbouring  trea- 
8ure*house.  France  was  smitten  with  fitmine,  because 
Clotaire  II.  cut  off  and  stole  an  arm  of  St  Denys,  under 
the  instigation  of  the  Devil.^  It  was  virtue  in  St.  Ouen 
to  steal  the  head  of  St.  Marcul})li.  But  as  to  disputing  the 
genuineness,  unless  of  rival  reliquts,  or  questioning  their 
wonder-working  power,  it  never  entered  into  the  profane 
thought  of  man .  How  the  C  rnsades  immeasurably  increased 
the  wealth  of  Western  Christendom  in  reliques,  how  they 
opened  an  important  branch  of  traffici  needs  no  further 
illustration.  To  the  very  verge  of  our  historic  period 
the  worship  of  reliques  is  m  its  unshaken  authority.  At 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Duke  of  Berry 
obtains  a  piece  of  the  head  of  St.  Ililary  of  Poitiers  as  a 
most  splendid  present  tor  the  city  of  Poitiers  from  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denys  he  had  already  obtained  the  chin. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves — a  treasure 
possessed  by  more  than  one  other  Church,  and  more 
than  one  avouched  by  Papal  authority — may  show  how 
deep*rooted  in  human  nature  is  this  strange  form  of 
religiousness.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 

*  Annales  Dagohi  rt.  Ilcnnan  Comer  sancti,  a  parte  posteriori  versus  anrom 

gives  the  price  of  some  relics.    Egil-  dextram  ad  moauin  triaDguli,  iu  iongi- 

mmidtArchbishopof  Ganterbory,  bought  taiHiie  et  latitudine  Rpacimn  triviD  ^gi- 

for  his  Church  f  A. n.  mxxi.)  nii  arm  of  toruin.— Kel.  de  St.  Donys.  xiv.  Ifi. 

St.  Augustiue,  at  Paria,  for  100  talents  The  mutilation  seems  not  to  have  been 

of  pare  silver  and  one  of  gold.  thought  irreverent. 

^  IMicolam  qwandawi  capitia  ejus 
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of  relique^worship  occurs  after  the  close  of  our  history, 
during  the  pontificate  of  ifineas  Sylvius^  Pius  II.  The 
head  of  St.  Andrew  (Atnalfi  boasted  the  immemorial 
possession  of  the  body)  had  been  worshipped  for  centuries 

at  Patras.  As  the  Turks  advanced  in  the  Morea,  the 
fugitive  Despot  would  not  leave  this  precious  treasure 
exposed  to  the  profane  insults  of  the  unbelievers.  He 
carried  it  with  him  in  his  tiight.  Kings  vied  for  the  pur- 
chase; vast  sums  were  offered.  The  Pope  urged  upon 
the  Despot  that  he  could  not  permit  such  a  relique  to 
repose  anywhere  but  at  Rome.  The  head  of  St  Andrew 
should  rest  by  that  of  his  brother  St  Peter;  the  Saint 
himself  would  resist  any  other  arrangement  The  Despot 
arrived  at  Ancona  with  his  freight  It  was  respected  by 
the  stormy  seas.  A  Cardinal  of  the  most  blameless  life 
was  chosen  to  receive  and  inspect  the  reliqne;  by  what 
signs  he  judged  the  head  to  be  that  of  St.  Andrew  we 
know  not.  But  Bomagna  was  in  too  dangerous  a  state  to 
allow  it  at  once  to  be  transported  to  Rome;  the  fierce 
Piccinino  or  the  atheist  Malatesta  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  have  sdzed  it  for  their  own  use^  worshipped  it,  or  sold 
it  at  an  exorbitant  price.  It  was  convey^  for  security 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Narni.  When  Picciuino's  forces 
were  dispersed,  and  ])eace  restored,  it  was  brought  in 
stately  procession  to  Koine.  It  was  intended  that  the  most 
glorious  heads  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  should  go  forth  to 
meet  that  of  their  brother  Apostle.  But  the  vast  mass  of 
gold  which  enshrined,  the  cumbrous  iron  which  protected, 
diese  reliques  were  too  heavy  to  be  moved:  so  without 
them  th^  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  die  whole  population  of 
Borne  thronged  forth  to  the  meadows  near  the  M ilvian 
T>rid.ire.  The  Pope  made  an  eloquent  address  to  the  head; 
a  hyum  was  sung,  entreating  tlie  Saint's  aid  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Turks.  It  rested  that  day  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Maria  del  Popolo,  was  then  conveyed  through  the  city, 
decorated  with  all  splendour  (the  Jubilee  under  Nicolas 
y.  saw  not  Borne  more  crowded),  to  St.  Peter  s.  Cardinal 
Bessarion  preached  a  sermon ;  the  head  was  deposited  with 
those  of  his  brother  Apostles  under  the  high  altar  J 

'  Commeutarii  Fii  II. 
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Throughout  the  middle  aj^i^s  the  world  after  death  cou- 
tinued  to  reveal  more  and  more  tally  its  awtul  secrets. 
Helly  Purgatory^  Heaven  became  more  distinct,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  more  visible.  Their  site,  their  topographyi 
their  tormentB,  their  trials,  their  enjoymentB,  became  more 
conceivable,  almost  more  palpable  to  sense:  tiQ  Dante 
summed  up  the  whole  of  this  traditional  lore,  or  at  least, 
with  a  Poets  intuitive  sagacity,  seized  on  all  which  was 
most  imposing,  effective,  real,  and  condensed  it  v\ 
his  three  eo-ordinate  poems.  That  Hell  had  a  local 
existence,  that  immaterial  spirits  suffered  bodily  and  ma- 
terial torments;  none,  or  scarcely  one  hardy  speculative 
mind,  presumed  to  doubt^  Hell  had  admitted,  according 
to  legend,  more  than  one  visitant  from  this  upper  world, 
who  returned  to  relate  his  fearful  journey  to  wondering 
man :  St.  Fiercy,™  St.  Vettin,"  a  layman  Bemilo.''  But 
all  these  early  descents  interest  us  only  as  they  may  be 
supposed  or  appe;ir  to  liave  been  taint  types  of  the  great 
Italian  Poet.  Dante  is  the  one  authorised  topographer  of 
the  mediaeval  IlelL^  His  originality  is  no  more  called  in 
question  by  these  mere  signs  and  manifestatioiis  of  the 
popular  belief  than  by  the  existence  and  reality  of  those 
objects  or  scenes  in  external  nature  which  he  describes 
with  such  unrivalled  trutih.*   In  Dante  meet  unreconciled 

^  Sootus  Erigena,  perhaps  aloue,  dared  est  eeternus  et  seteniitas.    He  thus  gets 

to  quti&tion  the  localitv  of  Hell,  and  the  rid  of  ali  relatin to  eternal  tire.  Read 

material  tortures  of  the  damned.    Di-  the  remarkaMe  prissage  in  the  5th  book 

x  i-r^ns  supplicioruni  forma';  THMi  Inmliter  du  Natnra,  from  the  XXVth.  at  least  tO 

mqtiadaiuparte,veluti  tutohuju&visibilis  xxxvitfa.  chapters, 

cieaturo,  et  nt  simpliciter  dieam  HMue  "  Bede,  ih.  i9.    UabilloD,  Aeta  8L 

intra  diTcrsitutoni  totius  luitnnc  a  Deo  rWnedicti,  iii.  807.     The  BoUandtStli 

conditH*  fiituras  i  ssc  credinms  ;  et  neque  Jan.  ii.  p.  44. 

nunc  e&&<.',  t- 1  nub4uam  et  nunquam.  The  "  Mabillon,  iv.  272. 

puDisliTnent  in  whieh  Erigt'iia  believed  °  Fl(Mioard,  iii.  3. 

was  terrib!  '  rcTtm-si'  of  cMiscioju'c,  tlic  P  See  Damiaiii's  Hell  aiul  Heaven,  ir. 

•ense  of  impossible  reptiutuuce  or  pardon.  Ep.  xiv.  viii.  2;  also  vol.  ii.  p.  42^. 

At  the  fimu  abeorplioii  of  aU  things,  that  Gonenlt  alio  Ondiaon. 

Eennine  Indian  absorption,  derived  from  There  is  a  strange  book  written  at 

is  master  the  Pstnida-Dioiivhius,  evil  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ccn- 

and  sin  would  be  destroyed  for  ever,  not  tury,  "  De  Inferno,  '  by  Autuuio  Kasca 

ones  and  sinners.   Brigeaa  bcddly  (Milan,  1621).    It  is  dedicated  with 

cites  Origen,  and  extorts  from  other  ail-  fearful  simplicity  to  onr  Saviour.  If 

thoritics  an  opinion,  to  the  same  eflect,  settles  gravel v,  logically »  as  it  would  be 

of  the  final  salvation,  the  retnm  unto  snpposed  anthoritatiTelj,  and  not  with- 

thc  Deity,  of  the  Devil  himself.    There  out  i  nidition,  every  question  relating  to 

is  nothing  eternal  but  God.  Omne  quod  Hell  and  its  InhabitantSi  its  plaoe^  cx- 

aitemura  in  Deo  solurouuKlu  intelligij  teut,  divisions,  torments, 
nee  nlla  seteniitas  esttra  earn  qni  solus 
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(who  thought  of  or  cared  for  their  reconciliation  ?)  those 
strange  contradictions,  immaterial  souls  subject  to  mate- 
rial torments ;  spirits  which  had  put  oflp  the  mortal  body, 

cognisiible  by  the  C()r|K)real  sense/  The  niefli;rv;il  Hell 
had  gathered  from  all  a^es,  all  lands,  nil  races,  its  imagery, 
its  denizens,  its  site,  its  access,  its  coniinin«iliim  horrors; 
from  the  old  Jewish  traditions,  perhaps  some  i'rom  re- 
gions beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Pagan  poets,  with  their  black  rivers*  their  Cerberus,  their 
boatman  and  his  crazy  vessel ;  perhaps  from  the  Teutonic 
Heh,  through  some  of  the  earlier  visions.  Then  came  the 
great  Poet,  and  reduced  all  this  wild  chaos  a  kind  of 
order,  moulded  it  up  with  the  cosniical  notions  oi  the  times, 
and  made  it,  as  it  were,  one  with  the  prevalent  mundane 
system.  Above  all,  he  brought  it  to  the  very  borders  of 
our  world ;  he  made  the  life  beyond  the  grave  one  with 
our  present  life;  he  mingled  in  close  and  intimate  rela* 
tion  the  present  and  the  future.  Hell»  Purgatory,  Heaven 
were  but  an  immediate  expansion  and  extension  of  the 
present  world.  And  this  is  among  the  wonderfiil  causes 
of  Dante's  power,  the  realising  the  unreal  by  the  admix- 
ture of  the  real :  even  as  in  his  imagery  the  actual, 
homely,  everyday  langiiaj?e  or  similitude  minsrles  with  and 
heightens  the  fantastic,  the  vague,  the  transmundane. 
What  effect  had  Hell  produced,  if  peopled  by  ancient, 
almost  immemorial  objects  of  human  detestation,  Nimrod 
or  Iscariot,  or  Julian  or  Mohammed  ?  It  was  when  Popes 
all  but  living,  Kings  but  now  on  their  thrones,  Guelfi 
who  had  hardly  ceased  to  walk  lihe  streets  of  Florence, 
Ghihellines  almost  yi  t  iu  exile,  revealed  their  awfril  doom — 
this  it  Wris  which,  as  it  expressed  the  passions  and  the  fears 
of  mankind  of  an  instant,  immediate,  actual,  bodily,  com- 


'  Thu  wu  embamtriiig  to  the  philo* 

Bophic  heathen.  "  Tantum  valuit  error, 
ut  corpora  crenuUa  cam  scirent,  tamen 
ea  Sen  apad  iaferM  fiugcrent,  qu»  tine 
corporibus  nec  fieri  possunt  ne<>  intelligi. 
Anitnos  cnim  per  s«'ipsos  Tivciiii  S  non  po- 
terant  meute  complccti,  foruam  aliquam 
fignrainqQe qtmrebant/' — Cicer.  Tusc.  i. 
c.  16.  unsca  lays  it  down  as  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  "  Docet  tamen  Catholica 


Terltai,  infemtua  malonun  careerem  esse 

locum  qnrndaill  materialem  ct  corpo- 
rciim."  \.  c.  xZTiU.  The  more  enlight- 
ened  Peter  Lomtiard  speaks  of  "  Doti  cor- 
puralem,  sed  corpori  siniilem."  Souls 
wt-re  homo  botlily  to  Heaven  by  visiMc 
Augels,  I'uught  for  by  visible  Devils. 
See  the  battle  for  tbe  Sotd  of  King  Da- 
gobert.  Maarj,  p.  80. 
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prehensible  place  of  torment:  so^  wherever  it  was  read, 
it  deepened  that  notion,  and  made  it  more  distinct  and 
natural.  This  was  the  HeU,  oonterminous  to  the  earth, 
but  separate,  as  it  were,  by  a  gulph  passed  by  almost 
instantaneous  transition,  of  which  the  Priesthood  held  the 
keys.  These  keys  the  audacious  Poet  had  wrenched  fiuui 
their  hands,  and  dared  to  turn  on  many  of  themselves, 
speakms:  evrii  n^aiiist  Popes  the  sentence  ot  condeiniiatioii. 
Of  that  which  Hell,  Purgatory,  Heaven  were  in  popular 
opinion  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Dante  was  but  the  full, 
deep,  concentered  expression ;  what  he  embodied  in  verse 
all  men  believed,  feared,  hoped. 

Purgatory  had  now  its  intermediate  place  between 
Heaven  and  Hell,  as  unquestioned,  as  undisturbed 
by  doul)t ;  its  existence  was  as  much  an  article  of 
uncontested  popular  bcluf  as  Heaven  or  Hell.  It  \V(  Te  as 
unjust  and  nnphiiosophical  to  attribute  all  the  legendary 
lore  which  realised  rurgatory,  to  tlie  sordid  invention  of 
the  Churchman  or  the  Monk,  as  it  would  be  unhistorical 
to  deny  the  use  which  was  made  of  this  superstition  to 
exact  tribute  from  the  fears  or  the^  fondness  of  mankind. 
But  the  abuse  grew  out  of  the  belief ;  the  belief  was  not 
slowly,  subtly,  deliberately  instilled  into  the  mind  for  the 
sake  of  the  abuse,  l^n-^atory,  possible  with  St.  Augustine," 
probable  with  Gregory  the  Great,  grew  up,  I  am  per- 
suaded (its  growth  is  singularly  indistinct  and  untraceable), 
out  of  the  mercy  and  modesty  oi  the  Priesthood.  To  the 
eternity  of  Hell  torments  there  is  and  ever  must  be — not- 
withstanding the  peremptory  decrees  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy  and  the  reverential  dread  in  so  many  religious  minds 
of  tampering  with  what  seems  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament — a  tacit  repugnance.  But  when  the  doom  of 
every  man  rested  on  the  lip^  nf  the  Priest,  on  his  absolution 
or  refusal  ot' absolution,  thai  Pi  iesl  might  well  tremble  with 
some  natural  awe- — awe  Tiot  confessed  to  himself — at  dis- 
missing the  soul  to  an  irrevocable,  unrepealable,  unchange* 
able  destiny.  He  would  not  be  averse  to  pronounce  a 
more  mitigated,  a  reversible  sentence.     The  keys  of 

•  De  fide  et  oper.,  c.  10.    Oa  Gregory,  see  note,  vol.  i.  p.  4i4. 
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Heaven  and  of  Hell  were  a  fearful  trust,  a  terrible  respon- 
sibility ;  the  key  of  Purgatory  might  be  used  with  far  less 
presumption,  with  kss  trembhng  confidence.  Then  came 
naturally,  as  it  might  seem,  the  strengthening  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  religious 
ceremonials,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  the  Saints :  and  these  all 
within  the  province,  widiin  the  power  of  the  Sacerdotal 
Order.  Their  authority,  their  innuence,  their  intervention 
closed  not  with  the  grave.  The  departed  soul  was  still  to 
a  certain  d(  t;Tee  dependent  upon  the  Priest.  They  had 
yet  a  mission,  it  might  be  of  mercy ;  they  had  still  some 
power  of  saving  the  soul  after  it  had  departed  from  the 
body.  Their  faithful  love,  their  inexhaustible  interest 
might  yet  rescue  the  sinner ;  for  he  had  not  reached  those 
f;ates — over  which  alone  was  written,  There  is  no  Hope  " 
— ^the  gates  of  Hell.  That  which  was  a  mercy,  a  conso- 
lation, became  a  trade,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  weahL 
Praying  souls  out  of  Purgatory  by  Masses  said  ^ 
on  their  behalf,  beciuiie  an  ordinary  otHcc,  aii  olliee 
which  deserved,  which  could  demand,  which  did  demand, 
the  most  prodigal  remuneration.  It  was  later  that  the  in- 
dulgence, originally  the  remission  of  so  much' 
penance,  of  so  many  days,  weeks,  months,  years; 
or  of  that  which  was  the  commutation  for  penance,  so  much 
almsgiving  or  munificence  to  churches  or  Churchmen,  in 
sound  at  least  extended  (and  mankind,  the  high  and  low 
vulgar  of  mankind,  are  governed  by  sound)  its  significance : 
it  was  literally  understood,  as  the  remission  ot*  so  many 
years,  sometimes  centuries,  of  Purgatory.* 

If  there  were  livnig  men  to  whom  it  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  visit  and  to  return  and  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  remote  and  terrible  Hell,  there  were  those  too  who 
were  admitted  in  vision,  or  in  actual  life  to  more 

*  Unde  quibusdam  in  locis  concede-  coocmiones  hujusmodi   magis  deeep- 

hantiir  tandem  express^  iudulgentim  a  tionesquam  indulgeutiaruuicoucessiones 

pi'i>u  et  a  culpa,  lioet  qaidam  surnini  iuterpretanteg  cum  eas  intentolacri  tern* 

Powtifices  absurdnm  censnisse  videntur  poralis  fieri  judicabant,  dicere  tioii  rime- 

aliqoas  indalgeatias  a  pcBD4  et  a  calp4  bant,  anima  nostra  nauseat  super  cibo 

esse  nominmnaas,  cum  a  tolo  I>60  culpa  leriMimo.— Oobelimis  Penona,  p.  930. 

deleatur;  et  indulgentia  est  remissio  This  was  in  Germany  during  the  ochinn, 

poeiMB  temportlisy  .  .  .  Unde  quidam  above  a  century  before  Luuer. 
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accessible  Purgatory,  and  brought  back  ioteUigeiiee  of 
its  real  local  existence,  and  of  the  state  of  souls  within  its 

penitential  circles.  There  is  alegtiid  of  St.  I'aul  himself; 
of  the  French  monk  St.  Farcy ;  of  Drithelm,  related  by 
Bede  ;  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  bv  William  of 
Malmesburv.  Matthew  Paris  relates  two  or  three  journeys 
of  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  of  Thurkill,  an  Essex  peasant, 
very  wild  and  fantastic.  The  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick,  the 
Fuigatory  of  Owen  Miles,  die  vision  of  Alberio  of  Monte 
Casmo^  were  among  the  most  popular  and  wide-spreM 
legends  of  the  a^es  preceding  Dante ;  and  as  in  Hell,  so 
in  Purgatory,  Dante  sums  up  in  his  noble  verses  the  whole 
theor}%  the  whole  popular  belief  as  to  this  intermediate 
sphere." 

If  Hell  and  Purgatory  thus  dimly  divulged  their  gloomy 
mysteries,  if  they  had  been  yisited  by  those  who 
returned  to  actual  life,  Heaven  was  unapproached, 
unapproachable.  To  be  rapt  to  the  higher  Heaven  remained 
the  privilege  of  the  Apostle ;  the  popular  conception  was 
content  to  rest  in  modest  ignorance.  Though  the  Saints 
might  descend  on  beneficent  missions  to  the  world  of  man  ; 
of  the  site  of  their  bealitiide,  of  the  state  of  the  Blest,  of 
the  joys  of  the  supernal  world,  they  brought  but  vague  and 
indeiinite  tidings.  In  truth,  the  notion  of  Heaven  was 
inextricably  mingled  up  with  the  astronomical  and  cosmo- 
gonical  as  well  as  with  the  theological  notions  of  the  age. 
Dante's  Paradise  blends  the  Ptolemaic  system  with  the 
nine  angelic  circles  of  the  Pseudo  Dionysius ;  the  material 
heavens  in  their  nine  circles ;  above  and  beyond  them,  in 
the  invisible  heavens,  the  nine  Hierarchies;  and  yet  Ingher 
than  the  hiirhest  heavens  tlie  dwelling  of  the  Inetlable 
Trinity.  The  Beatific  Vision,  whether  immediate  or  to 
await  the  Last  Day,  had  been  eluded  rather  than  deter* 
mined,  till  the  rash  and  presumptuous  theology  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  compelled  a  declaration  from  the  ChurcJi. 
But  yet  this  ascent  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  would  seem 

'  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  Scethecnrious  landist  writers,  as  it  appears  in  CsJde- 

Tolnme  of  Mr.  Wright,  St.  Patrick's  Pur-  Ton'a  poetry,  and  as  it  is  iiept  up  by  Irisli 

ntory,  <m  Tandale,  p.  32,  Ac.    On  popular  inp«rstition  and  prieetcraxl,  Mr. 

Patrick's  Pnr<ratory  in  all  its  form;:,  ag  Wright  hai  CoUootod  many  wild  delaila. 
•auciioned  by  Pope%  aud  by  the  Bol- 
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from  Dante,  the  best  interpreter  of  the  dominant  concep- 
tions, to  have  been  an  especial  privilege,  if  it  may  be  so  said, 
of  the  most  Blessed  of  the  nlessed,  the  Saint  of  Saints. 

There  is  a  manifest  gradation  in  Beatitude  and  Sanctity. 
According  to  the  universal  cosmical  theory,  the  Earth,  the 
round  and  level  earth,  was  the  centre  of  the  wiuile  system.* 
It  was  usually  supposed  to  be  encircled  by  the  vast,  cir- 
cumambient, endless  ocean ;  but  beyond  that  ocean  (with 
a  dim  reminiscence,  it  should  seem,  of  the  Elysian  Fields 
of  the  poets)  was  placed  a  Paradise,  where  the  souls  of 
men  hereafter  to  be  blest,  awaited  the  final  resuirection. 
Dante  takes  the  other  theory :  he  peoples  the  nine  material 
heavens — that  is,  the  cycle  of  the  Moon,  A'cnus,  Mercury, 
the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
firmament  above,  or  the  Primum  ^Toiiile — with  those  who 
are  admitted  to  a  progressively  advancing  state  of  glory 
and  blessedness.  All  this,  it  should  seem,  is  below  the 
ascending  circles  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchies,  that  imme- 
diate vestibule  or  fore-court  of  the  Holy  of  Holies^  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  into  which  the  most  perfect  of  the  Saints 
are  admitted.  They  are  commingled  with,  yet  unabsorbed 
by,  the  Redeemer,  in  mystic  union ;  yet  the  mysticism  still 
reverently  endeavour^  to  maintain  some  distinction  in  re- 
gard to  this  Li^ht,  which,  as  it  has  descended  u})on  earth,  is 
drawn  up  again  to  the  highest  Heavens,  and  has  a  kind 

*  The  Eastern  notions  may  be  gathered  tion.   He  Kives  several  opinions,  all  of 

IhMB  the  ovrioofl  Trmtiie  of  Comas  wUeb,  in  lltto|piIliol^  are  eqiulW  wrong. 

Indicoplenstes,  printed  by  Montfuucoii,  0/  /ao  i|  murm*  rat  ^v^»t  ftlmt  fUTk 

in  his  (^oUectio  Nova.    Cosmas  wrote  (»*»r»t,  wt^t^tXtvuf  rtn  Tn  mm*  i^ir 

about  A.D.  535.  He  is  perhaps  the  earliest  ifru  yiyt^rtun  riitr»  Xiyvfr  m  )t  kmI  ^iti*- 

ty pe  of  those  who  call  themselves  Scrip-   vmfmwmwm  ^vkavrm,  mml  y^«Ci«Tfl»  Jitirdfiivnf 

tural   Philosophers;   with  all  the  posi-     o'f  xxi  Wirai   Xiyti*   15   n.xcXovflat  uttra- 

tiveness  and  contemptaousness  of  igno-  Xutrt»4  rn*  rfeuprnt.   The  heavens  are  in- 

Tance,  he  proves  that  the  heavens  are  dissolnble,  and  all  spiritnalised  bodies 

a  vault,  from  Isaiah  xi.  22  ;  from  Job,  ac-  are  to  ascend  to  heaven.  He  gets  rid  of 
cording  to  the  LXX.,  and  St.  Paul's  image  the  strong  pnssugos  about  the  heavens 
of  a  Tabernacle.  Tho  second  Prologuu  is  uussiugawav ,  ii>  metaphors  ( tliis  in  others 
to  refute  the  notion  that  the  earth  is  a  he  treated  as  ahsm  d  or  imniousj.  He  de- 
sphere,  the  antipodes,  which  at  f^r^^t  nies  the  aothientici^  ox  the  Catholie 
were  not  so  disdainfully  denied,  are  uuw  Epistles. 

termed  y^mmSkit  ftUnt  men  woald  ftll  It  is  remarhable  that  what  I  pfcsnme 

in  opposite  directions.   Paradise  is  he-  to  call  the  Angelology  of  this  Treatise 

yond  the  circumfluent  Ocean  ;  wnils  are  shows  it  to  be  earlier  than  the  Ps<Mtdo- 

received  in  Paradise  till  the  last  day  Diouysius;  that  work  cauuot  have  been 

(p.  315).   He  afterwards  asserts  the  ab-  known  to  Cosmas.  One  office  of  the  An- 

solute  incompatibility  of  the  spherical  gels  is  to  move— they  are  the  perpetual 

notion  of  the  earth  with  the  resarrec-  movers  of,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars. 
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of  communion  with  the  yet  Incommunicable  Deity.  That 
in  all  the  Paradise  of  Dante  there  should  be  a  danling 
sameness,  a  mystic  indistinctness,  an  inseparable  blending 
of  the  real  and  the  unreal,  is  not  wonderf  ul,  if  we  consider 

the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  still  more  incoherent  and 
incong:nious  popular  conceptions  which  he  had  to  rcjiri^ent 
and  to  harmonise.  It  is  more  wonderful  that,  with  tliese 
few  elements,  Light,  Music,  and  Mysticism^  he  should,  by 
his  singular  talent  of  embodying  the  purely  abstract  and 
metaphysical  thought  in  the  liveliest  imagery,  represent 
such  thmgs  with  the  most  objective  truths  yet  without  dis> 
tuibing  their  fine  spiritualism.  The  subtlest  scholasticism 
is  not  more  subtle  than  Dante.  It  is  perhaps  a  bold  asser- 
tion, but  what  is  there  on  these  transceudent  subjects,  in 
the  vast  theology  of  Aquinas,  of  which  the  essence  and 
sum  is  not  in  the  Paradise  of  Dante  ?  Dante,  perba|}s, 
though  expressing  to  a  great  extent  the  popular  conception 
of  Heaven,  is  as  much  by  his  innate  sublimity  above  it,  as 
St  Thomas  himself/ 


After  the  LmC  day*  tiie  iten,  tun,  and 

moon  being  no  more  wnnte<l,  the  Aiijrcls 
wili  be  releiised  trum  their  dut)^,  p.  164. 
The  Aiigelf  carry  the  iwn  up  from 
lieaveii  iiito  the  clouds,  so  nianape  the 
stars  as  to  cause  Eclipses.  These  are 
guardian  Angfl«.  The  Angels  do  not 
ftscend  above  the  stars,  p.  315. 

^  Kead  the  Anglo-Saxon  description  of 
Paradise,  from  the  de  PhfBnic«,  ascribed 
to  Laetuitiiu,  in  the  Bzeler  book  by 
Thon^f.  p.  197. 

T  am  disposed  to  cite  a  description  of 
Paradise  according  to  its  ordinary  con- 
ception, almost  the  only  po^ible  concep- 
tion—  life  without  nny  of  its  evils— from 
a  Poet  older  than  Chaucer: — 


There  is  lyf  withonto  ony  tl<  th. 
And  tber  is  youtbc  witbou(>>  "iiy 
And  tlwr  is  alle  DiAnuer  welih  t>>  \\el>le: 
And  ther  is  reste  wiUtemt  ony  tiuvoitie— 
And  tiicr  b  pees  vlQwut  ony  strife. 
And  tbtr    alle  awiiMra  llk9ri«e  of  Ulb^ 
And  th«r  is  bright  •tmer       to  te : 
And  thcT     iu»vr  r>'  !n  tbftt  cuntTeej 

Ami  tljcr  b  mvTv  v.  >  T)th\\M:  and  Ixmcmr, 
Than  ever  hadde  kj'nge  other  empeivnr. 
And  tber  Is  frrptir  tnelcdec  of  aunic»*le»  ^m^. 
And  tlior  is  pr<  \>ing  him  among^ 
And  ther  is  aiie  maner  friendsfaipe  tbatmajr  be. 
And  tber  is  evcrc  perfect  love  ajid  cteWe; 
And  tber  is  vltAam  without  folye : 
And  titer  Is  iMNMSte  without  TtlenaKe. 
All  th<  M>  <i  inan  may  Joyes  of  Hrv-enc  call, 
A"'  yatti  the  mont  sovereijm  j«iTe  of  alle 
la  U»'-  ^\)iht  111  <t(^l<K'»  brigiit  f(kct-, 
in  witotu  resU'sUi  Me  maoere  grace. 

Hi8t<iri^igiaiid,T.m 
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CHAPTER  III, 
LATIN  LETTEBa 

Latin  Christianitt  might  seem  to  prolong,  to  perpetuate, 
the  veign  of  Latin  letters  over  the  mind  of  man. 
Without  Christianity,  the  language  of  Cicero,  of 
Virgil,  and  of  Tacitus,  might  have  expired  with  the  empire 
of  Julius,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Trajan.  At  the  Ger- 
man invasion  it  must  have  broken  up  into  barbarous  and 
shitting  dialects,  as  the  world  into  barbarous  and  con- 
flicting kingdoms.  But  as  the  language  of  religion,  it 
continued  to  be  the  language  of  letters,  for  letters  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  those  who  alone  could  write 
books  or  read  books,  religious  men.  Through  the  clergy, 
the  secretaries  as  it  were  of  mankind,  it  was  still  the 
language  of  business,  of  law,  of  public  affairs,  of  inter- 
national treaties  and  private  compacts,  because  it  was  the 
only  common  lanpin^e,  and  because  tlie  ecclesiastics, 
the  masters  of  that  laitguage»  were  from  this  and  from 
causes  already  traced,  the  ministers  of  kings,  the  com- 
pilers of  codes  of  law,  mostly  the  notaries  of  all  more 
important  transactions.  It  only  broke  down  gradually; 
it  never,  though  defaced  by  barbarisms  and  foreign  terms 
and  forms  of  speech,  by  changing  grammar  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  words,  fell  into  desuetude.  It  even 
iust  before  its  abrogation  re\  ivc  d  in  something  ap-  M^iinuiued 
proacnnig  to  purity,  aiui  resumed  witnni  its  own,  ianity. 
and  that  no  narrow  sphere,  its  old  established  authority. 
The  period  at  which  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  preacher  addressed  his  flock,  the 
magistrate  the  commonalty,  the  demagogue  the  populace, 
was  of  course  diflerent  in  diflerent  countries,  especially  in 
the  Romance  and  Teutonic  divisions  of  mankind.  This 
may  hereafter  be  the  subject  of  very  difficult,  obscure,  it 
must  be  feared,  unsatisfactory  in(|uiry. 

But  if  Latin  was  the  language  of  public  affairs,  it  was  / 

VOL.  VI.  2  F 
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even  more  exclusively  so  tliat  of  letters.    Not  only  all 
theologians,  for  a  time  all  poets  (at  least  those  whose 
poetry  was  written),  still  Innizer  all  historians,  to  the  end 
ail  philosophers,  wrote  in  Latin.    Christian  literature  how- 
ever arose,  not  only  when  Latin  letters  had  passed  their 
meridian,  but  after  their  short  day  of  glory  and  strength 
had  sunk  into  exhaustion.    The  universid  empire  of  Rome 
had  been  fatal  to  ber  letters.   Few,  indeed,  of  her  best 
early  writers  had  been  Bonian  by  birth ;  but  they  were 
Italians,  and  submitted  to  the  spell  of  Roman  ascendancy. 
Even  under  the  Emperors  Gaul  and  Spain  began  to  f'nrnish 
Latin  poets  and  writt  rs  :  for  a  short  time  Rome  subdued 
them  to  the  rules  of  her  own  grammar  and  the  purer  usages 
of  her  speech.    But  in  the  next  century  Latin  letters,  ex- 
cepting only  among  the  great  Jurisprudents,  seem  almost  to 
have  given  place  to  Greek.  They  awoke  again  profoundly 
corrupt ;  the  barbarising  Augustan  historians  sink  into  die 
barbarous  Ammianus  Marcellinus.    Africa  becomes  a  pro- 
lific but  dissonant  school  of  heathen  and  of  Christian 
writers ;  liom  some  of  the  Panegyrists,  who  were  Gallic 
rbetorieians,  low  enouprh  in  style,  the  fall  is  ra])id  and 
extreme  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers.    Yet  even  in  this  respect  j 
Latin  owes  its  vitality,  and  almost  its  Latinity,  to  Chris- 
tian writers.   Augustine  and  J erome,  though  their  language 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Livy  or  of  Cicero^  have  a  kind 
of  dexterous  management,  a  vigorous  mastery,  and  a  co- 
piousness of  language,  unrivalled  in  their  days.  Sulpicius 
Severus  surpasses  in  style  any  later  historical  work  ;  Sah  ian 
is  better  thnn  the  Paneiivrists.    The  Octavms  of  Minucius 
Felix  has  more  of  the  older  grace  and  correctness  than  any 
treatise  ot  the  dny  Heathenism,  or  Inditiereiitism,  strangely 
enough  kept  up  the  Pagan  supremacy  in  poetry  alone ; 
Claudian,  and  eVen  the  few  lines  of  Merobaudes,  stand 
higher  in  purity,  as  in  the  life,  of  poetry,  tban  all  the  , 
Christian  hexametrists. 

Latin  letters,  therefore,  having  become  the  absolute  ex- 
clusive property  of  tlie  clergy,  theology,  of  course,  took  the 
first  place,  and  almost  absorbed  into  itself  every  other 
branch  of  literature.  Oratory  wns  that  of  the  pulpit,  phi- 
losophy was  divinity  in  another  tbrm.    Even  poetry  taught 
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theology,  or  at  its  highest  celebrated  the  holy  exploits  of 
hermits  or  monks,  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  and  so  it  was 
through  centuries,  theology  once  haying  assumed,  held  its 
unshaken  supremacy  over  letters^ 

But  at  the  time  of  Nicolas  V.  became  manifest  the  great 
revolution  within  Latin  Chri^tiaiuty  itself,  which  was 
eventually  to  be  fatal,  at  least  to  her  universal  dominion. 
The  «:reat  system  of  scholastic  theology,  the  last  s,-hoi«attP 
development  of  that  exclusive  Hierarchical  science,  '^^"^ 
which  had  swallowed  up  all  other  sciences,  of  which  phi- 
losophy was  but  a  subject  province,  and  dialectics  an  humble 
instrument^  found  itself  instead  of  the  highest  knowledge 
and  the  sole  consummate  dictatorial  learning  of  the  world, 
no  more  than  the  retired  and  self-exiled  study  of  a  still 
decreasing  few,  the  professional  occupation  of  a  s  i  all  sec- 
tion of  the  reading  and  inquiring  world.  Its  empiix  had 
visibly  passed  away — its  authority  was  shaken.  In  its 
origm,  in  its  objects,  in  its  style,  in  its  immeasurable 
dimensions,  in  ite  scholasticism  in  short,  this  all-ruling  ' 
Theologv  had  been  monastic;  it  had  grown  up  in  cloisters 
and  in  schools.  There^  men  of  few  wants,  and  those  wants 
supplied  by  rich  endowments,  in  the  dignity  which  belonged 
to  the  acknowledged  leading  intellects  of  the  age,  could 
devote  to  such  avocatinus  their  whole  uiidisturbed,  undi- 
vided lives — lives,  at  least,  in  which  uothiiig  interfered 
with  the  quiet,  monotonous,  undistracting  religious  services. 
But  Theology,  before  it  would  give  up  its  tenacious  hold  on 
letters,  must  become  secular;  it  must  emancipate  itself 
iirom  scholasticism,  from  monasticism.  It  was  not  till 
after  that  first  revolution  that  the  emancipation  of  letters 
from  theology  was  to  come. 

Our  history,  before  it  closes,  must  survey  the  immense, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of 
detail,  the  harmonious  edifice  oi  Latin  theology.'  We 

*  Thst  ssnrcy  iniist  of  ncecnity  be  lielie  PhiloBOphie,  wbieh  embnoe  thii 

rapid,  and,  as  rapid,  imperfect;  nor  can  part  of  his  history;  and  an  excellent 

1  boast  any  extensive  or  profound  ae*  Treatise  by  M.  Haureau,  de  la  Philoso- 

quaintance  with  these  Donderous  tomeB.  phie  Scolastique.    M6moire  Courountf 

The  two  best  guides  wiiicli  I  have  been  par  TAcadc'mie,  2  tomci,  Btlis,  ISSO. 

able  to  find  (both  have  read,  stn<\ied,  In  England  we  have  no  guide.  Dr. 

profited  by  their  laborious  pr€dcce&i>or& ;  llampduu,  who,  f^om  his  article  in  the 

an  Bitter,  in  the  Tolmnci  of  hit  ChriH-  Eoejdopfedi»  H«tropoiitaii«,  oiiTiioaiw 

2  F  2  ^ 
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must  behold  its  strife,  at  times  successful,  always  obstinate, 
with  philosophy — its  active  and  skilfiil  employment  of  the 
weapons  of  philosophy,  of  dialectics,  against  their  master — 
its  constant  effort  to  be  at  once  philosophy  and  theology ;  the 
irruption  of  Aristotelisni  and  of  the  Arabic  philosophy,  of 
which  the  Church  did  imt  at  first  apprehend  all  the  perilous 
rejaults,  and  in  her  pride  supposed  that  it  might  bind  to  her 
own  service  ;  the  culmination  of  the  whole  system  in  the 
live  great  schoolmen,  Albert  the  Great^  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  William  of  Ockham.  AU 
this  scholasticism  was  purely  Latin — no  Teutonic  element 
entered  into  the  controversies  of  the  philosophisbg  theo* 
logians.  In  England,  in  Germany,  the  schools  and  the  mo- 
nasteries, were  Latin  ;  the  disputants  spoke  no  other  tongue. 
Tlie  theology  whieh  as])ire(l  to  be  philosophy  would  not 
condescend,  could  not  indt^ed  as  yet  have  found  expression 
in  the  uiuK  vt'loped  vulgar  languages.** 

Our  history  has  already  touched  on  the  remoter  ancestors 
of  the  Scholastic  theology,  on  the  solitary  Scotus  Erigena, 
who  stands  as  a  lonely  beacon  in  his  dark  and  turbulent 
times,  and  left  none,  or  but  remote,  followers.  The  phi* 
losophy  of  Erigena  was  what  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
had  been,  a  vast  organisation,  out  or  the  wreck  of  which 
rose  hUcr  schools.  He  was  by  anticipation  or  tradition 
ffrom  him  liurcngar,  as  has  been  shown,  drew  his  rational- 
ising Eucharistic  system),  by  his  genius,  by  his  Greek  or 
Oriental  acquirements,  by  his  translation  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  a  Platonist,  or  more  than  a  Platonist;  at  length 
by  his  own  fearless  fathoming  onwards  into  unknown  depdis^ 
a  Pantheist  We  have  dwelt  on  Anselra,  in  our  judgement 
the  real  parent  of  mediaeval  theology — of  that  theology, 
which  at  the  same  time  that  it  lets  loose  the  reason,  reins 
it  in  with  a  strong  hand  ;  on  the  intellectual  insurrection,  tuo, 
under  Abelard,  and  its  suppression.  Anselm's  lolly  enter- 
prise,  the  reconciliation  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  had 

Aiiiuna«5,  promised  to  be  Uic  English  htlrt  nirht  dcr  Zeiteii  an  wo  das  Deutsche 

histurian  of  this  remarkable  chapter  Eleiueot  die  Hemchaft  hatte,  sie  ict 

in  the  history  of  the  homan  mind,  has  Torkenchend  Romanische  Natur. — ^Bit' 

•ank  into  a  qoiet  Bishop.  ter,  p.  37. 
^  Die  Philotoptaie  des  Mittekltert  ge- 
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been  premature;  it  had  ended  in  failure.*'  Abelard  had 
been  compelled  to  submit  his  rebellious  philosophy  at  the 
feet  of  authority.  His  fate  for  a  time,  to  outward  appear- 
ance at  least,  crushed  the  bold  truths  which  lay  hid  in  his 
system.  Throughout  the  subsequent  period  theology  and 
philosophy  are  contesting  occasionally  the  bounds  of  their 
separate  domains — bounds  which  it  was  impossible  to  mark 
with  vigour  and  precision.  Metaphysics  soared  into  the 
realm  of  Theology  ;  Tlu'ology  when  it  came  to  Ontolo$ry,  to 
reason  on  the  being  of  God,  could  not  but  be  nH4a])bvsi(  al. 
At  the  same  time,  or  only  a  few  years  later  than  Abelard, 
a  writer,  by  some  placed  on  a  level,  or  even  raised  to  supe- 
riority, as  a  philosophical  thinker  over  Abdard,  Gilbert  de 
la  Poree,  through  the  abstniseness,  perhaps  obscurity  of 
his  teaching,  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  Bishop,  and 
his  blameless  character,  was  enabled  to  tread  this  border 
ground,  if  not  witlioiit  censure,  without  persecution. 

But  below  that  transcendental  region,  in  which  the  mind 
treated  of  Beintr  in  the  abstract,  of  tlie  primary  elements  of 
thought,  of  the  very  first  conception  of  God,  Theology,  in 
her  proper  sphere,  w  ould  not  endure  the  presence  of  her 
dangerous  rival.  Theology,  rightly  so  called,  profes  ( d  to 
be  primarily  grounded  on  the  Scriptures^  but  on  the  Scrip- 
tures interpreted,  commented  on,  supplemented  by  a  suc- 
cession of  writers  (the  Fathers),  by  decrees  of  Councils,  and 
what  was  called  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  eccle- 
siastical  law  had  now  tfiken  the  abbreviated  form  of  a  code, 
ratlier  a  manual,  under  Tvo  of  Chartres.  So  Theology  was 
to  be  cast  into  short  authoritative  sentences,  which  might 
be  at  once  the  subject  and  the  rule  of  controversy,  the  war- 
law  of  the  schools.  If  Philosophy  presumed  to  lay  its 
profane  hands  on  these  subjects,  it  was  warned  off  as  tres- 
passing on  the  manor  of  the  Church.  Logic  might  lend 
its  humble  ministrations  to  prove  in  syllogistic  form  those 
canonised  truths;  if  it  proceeded  further,  it  became  a  perilous 
and  proscribed  weapon. 

Peter  the  Lombard  was,  as  it  were,  the  Euclid  of  this 
science.    His  sentences  were  to  be  the  irrefragable  axioms 

T/entreprise  de  Aiisc'lme  uvalt  In  phIIosoplueelUt]ltelO|^.~HaarM1l, 
echoue;  penonne  n'avait  pu  coucilier  i.  p.  318. 
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and  definitions  from  ulikh  were  U>  be  deductd  all  the 

hi2:hrr  and  njore  reinofe  tniths  of  divinitv:  on  them  tiie 
.  .  .  .  " 

great  theological  niatiientaticians  built  what  appeared  their 
infallible  demonstrations, 

Peter  the  Lombard  was  born  near  Novara,  the  native 
fMtf  om     place  of  Lanfranc  and  of  Anaelm.  He  was  Bishop 
of  Paris  in  1 159.   His  fcmous  book  of  the  Sen- 
tences was  intended  to  be,  and  became  to  a  great  extent, 
the  Manual  of  the  Schools.   Peter  knew  not,  or  disdainfully 
threw  aside,  the  philosophical  cultivation  of  his  day.  He 
adhered  rigidly  to  all  which  pai^.sed  for  Serij)ture,  and  was 
the  authorised  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  to  all  which 
had  become  the  creed  iu  the  traditions^  law  in  the  decretals, 
of  the  Church.  He  seems  to  have  no  apprehensicm  of  doubt 
in  his  stem  dogmatism ;  he  will  not  recognise  any  of  die 
diflBculties  suggested  by  philosophy;  he  cannot,  or  will 
not,  perceive  the  weak  points  of  his  own  system.    He  has 
the  great  merit  that,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  prevailing 
Platonism,  throughout  the  Sentences  the  ethical  principle 
predominates ;  his  excellence  is  perspicuitv,  simplicity, 
definiteness  of  moral  purpose.    His  distinctions  are  endless, 
subtle,  idle;  but  he  wrote         conflicting  authorities  to 
reconcile  writers  at  war  with  each  other,  at  war  with  them- 
selves.   Their  quarrels  had  been  wrought  to  intentional  or 
unintentional  antagonism  in    the  Sic  et  Non  "  of  Aboard* 
That  philosopher,  whether  Pyrrhonist  or  more  than  Pyrr- 
honist,  had  left  them  in  all  the  confusion  of  strife ;  he  had 
set  Father?  against  Fathers,  each  Father  atiainst  himself, 
the  Church  against  the  Church,  tradition  ngaiiist  traditjon, 
law  against  law.    The  Lout  hard  announced  himself  and 
was  accepted  as  the  mediator,  the  final  arbiter  in  this  end- 
less litigation ;  he  would  sternly  fix  the  positive,  proscribe 
the  negative  or  sceptical  view,  in  all  these  questions.  The 
litigation  might  still  go  on»  but  within  the  limits  which  he 
had  rigidly  established ;  he  had  determined  those  ultimate 
results  against  which  there  was  no  appeal.    The  mode  of 
proof  might  he  interminably  contested  in  the  schools ;  the 
conclusiou  was  already  irrefragably  hxed.    On  the  sacra- 
mental system  Peter  the  Lonihard  is  loflilv,  severely 
hierarchical.    Yet  he  is  moderate  in  the  power  of  the 
keys :  he  holds  only  a  declaratory  power  of  binding  and 
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loosing  -  -  of  showing  how  the  souls  of  iiieii  were  to  be  bound 
and  loosed.** 

From  the  hard  and  arid  system  of  Peter  the  Lombard 
the  profound  de  \  otion  of  the  Middle  Ages  took  refuge  in 
Mysticism.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  Mysticism  as  the 
perpetual  antagonist  of  Scholasticism ;  the  Mystics  were 
often  severe  Logicians ;  the  Scholastics  had  all  the  passion 
of  Mystics.  Nor  were  the  Scholastics  always  Aristotelians 
and  Nominalists,  or  the  Mystics,  Realists  and  Platonists. 
The  logic  was  often  that  of  .Vristotle,  the  philusophv  that 
of  Plato.  IIuG"o  and  Richard  de  St.  Victor  (the  Abbey  of 
St.  Victor  at  Paris)  were  the  great  Mystics  of  this  period. 
The  mysticism  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  withdrew  the  con- 
templator  altogether  from  the  outward  to  the  inner  world — 
from  Grod  in  the  works  of  nature  to  God  in  his  workings 
on  the  soul  of  man.  This  contemplation  of  God^  the  con- 
summate perfection  of  man,  is  immediate,  not  mediate. 
Through  the  Angels  and  the  Celestial  Hie  rarchy  of  the 
Arcopagite  it  aspires  to  one  God,  not  in  his  Theophany, 
but  in  his  inmost  essence.  All  ideas  and  forms  of  things 
are  latent  m  the  human  soul,  as  in  God,  only  they  are 
manifested  to  the  soul  by  its  own  activity,  its  meditative 
power.  Yet  St.  Victor  is  not  exempt  from  the  grosser 
phraseology  of  the  Mystics — ^the  tastmg  God,  and  other 
degrading  images  from  the  senses  of  men.  The  ethical 
system  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  is  that  of  the  Church,  Ha»,  d« 
more  free  and  loilv  tliaii  the  di  v  and  barren  dis- 

ml 

cipline  of  Peter  Lombard;®  it  looks  to  the  vud  and  objeet, 
not  merely  to  the  punctilious  performance  of  Church  works, 
liichard  de  St.  Victor  was  at  once  more  logical  ]ii,h,rjao 
and  more  devout,  raising  higher  at  once  the  un« 
assisted  power  of  man,  yet  with  even  more  supernatural 
interference — ^less  ecclesiastical,  more  religious.'   Thus  the 

'  Noa  antcm  hoc  sacerdodbas  con-  "  ContempUtio  est  ilia  vivacit^is  in- 

cessit,  quibus  tamen  trihT:it  fH>festatem  tellipentije,  qua?  cuDcta  palum  Patris 

■olvendi  tit  ligandi,  I.C'.  u^tcudeiidi  homi-  mauifest^  visione  comprehendit. — M. 

nes  liguto«  ▼«  totntoB,  quoted  by  Ritter,  In  Eccles.  i.  p.  55,  quoted  by  IJitter,  p. 

p.  499.    Hitter's  uccount  of  the  Lombard  5^8. 

appears  to  me,  m  compared  with  the  '  lUtter  has  drawa  the  distinction  he- 
Book  of  Sentences,  so  just  and  sagacious,  tween  these  two  writers  with  great  skill 
that  I  have  adopted  implicitly  his  con-  and  nioetjr. 
dosioiis,  to  a  certain  extent  his  words. 
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silent,  solemn  cloister  was  as  it  were  constantly  balancing  the 

noisy  and  puj:^nacious  school.  The  system  of  the  St.  Victors 
is  the  coiiti  Tiiplative  philosophy  of  deep-thinkinu-  minds  in 
till  ir  ])i()l()uiid  seclusion,  not  of  intt  llrcfual  gladiators:  it 
is  that  ot  men  following  out  the  train  of  their  own  thoughtB| 
not  perpetually  crossed  by  the  objections  of  subtle  rival 
disputants.  Its  end  is  not  victory,  but  the  inward  satis- 
faction of  the  soul.  It  is  not  so  much  conscious  of  eccle- 
siastical restraint^  it  is  rather  self-restrained  by  its  inborn 
reverence ;  it  han  no  doubt,  therefore  no  fear ;  it  is  bold 
from  the  inward  consciousness  of  its  orthodoxy. 

John  of  Salisbury,  though  he  professed  to  be  of  the 
John  of  school  of  the  St.  Victors,  had  sonietliing  of  the 
Salisbury,  practical  English  character.  He  was  tar  less  of  a 
Monk,  more  of  an  observant  man  of  the  world.  The 
]^^ystic  waa  lost  in  the  high  churchman.  He  was  the  right 
hand  and  counsellor  of  Becketi  though,  like  Beeket^  be 
says  hard  things  of  the  Pope  and  of  Rome ;  he  was  the 
inflexible  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  Church.  John  has 
the  fullest  faith  in  the  theological  articles  of  the  Church, 
with  some  academic  scepticism  on  the  philosophic  questions. 
John  was  neither  of  the  cloister  nor  of  the  school :  he  has 
something  of  the  statesman,  even  something  ot  the  natural 
philosopher. 

Scholastic  philosophy  has  no  great  name  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  during  this  barren  and  mute  period  came 
gradually  and  silently  stealing  in,  from  an  unobserved 
unsuspected  quarter,  new  views  of  knowledge,  new  meta- 
physical modes  of  thought,  which  went  up  into  the  primal 
principles  of  theology;  dialectic  processes,  if  not  new,  more 
perfect  Greek  books,  as  yet  unknown ,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  studious ;  w  orks  of  Aristotle,  either  entirely  lost  for 
centuries,  or  imperfectly  knoMrn  in  the  abstracts  of  Augus* 
tine,  of  Boethius,  and  Martianus  Capella.  It  was  from  the 
Arabic  language,  from  the  godless  and  accursed  Moham- 
medans, that  Christendom  received  these  inauspicious 
gifts. 

This  Mohammedan,  or  Gi'aeco-Mohammedan  philo- 
sopliy,  was  as  tar  removed  trom  the  old  stern  inflexible  Uui- 
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tarianism  of  the  Koran  as  the  Koran  from  the  Gospel.  Phi- 
losophy was  in  truth  more  implacably  oppugn  ant,  a  more 
flagrant  heresy  to  Islam  than  to  medisvai  Christianity. 
Islam,  like  Christianity,  the  Latin  hierarchical  Christianity, 
had  its  Motakhelim,  its  high  churchmen ;  its  Sufis,  its 
mystic  monks;  its  Maatiz;ili,  its  heretics  or  dissidents;  its 
phil()S()])hers,  properly  so  calltd,  its  Aristotelians.  But  the 
philosophic  schools  of  Islam  were  as  much  or  more  foreign 
to  the  general  Mohammedan  mind  than  the  scholastic 
oligarchy  of  Christendom  to  that  of  Western  Europe.  In 
the  general  estimation  they  were  half  or  more  than  half 
heretical,  the  intellectual  luxuries  of  splendid  Courts  and 
Caliphs,  who  were,  at  least,  no  longer  rigid  Islamists.'  It 
was  not,  as  in  Europe,  the  philosophy  of  a  great  hierarchy. 

Of  all  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human 
uiiud,  none  is  more  singular  than  the  growth,  j^^^ 
progress,  and  influence  of  the  Arabo-Aristotelian 
philosophy.**  Even  in  the  second  century  afl:er  the  Ilegira, 
more  fully  in  the  third,  this  science  found  its  way  among 
the  Mohammedans  of  Syria.  After  having  made  its  circuit, 
five  or  six  centuries  afVer  it  came  out  again  in  Spain,  and 
from  the  schools  of  Cordova  entered  into  the  Universi* 
ties  of  France  and  Italy.  In  both  cases  it  was  under  the 
same  escort,  that  of  medicine,  that  it  subjugated  in  turn 
Islam  and  Christianity.  Physicians  were  its  teachers  in 
Damascus  and  Bagdad,  in  Paris  and  Auxerre. 

The  Arabians  in  their  own  country,  in  their  free  wild 
iiie,  breathing  the  desert  air,  ever  on  horseback,  had  few 
diseases  or  only  diseases  peculiar  to  their  habits.  With  the 
luxuries,  the  repose,  the  indolence,  the  residence  in  great 
citiest  the  richer  diet  of  civilisation,  they  could  not  avoid 
the  maladies  of  civilisation,  The^  were  obliged  to  call  in 
native  science  to  their  aid.  As  m  their  buildings,  their 
coinage,  and  niost  handicraft  works,  they  employed  Greek 

t  Mahomet  is  made  to  prophesy  in  as  phie  Anbe  dans  le  sens  strict  dn  mot. 

stern  lan^age  as  the  fiercest  Catholic  On  n'entend  dire  autre  chose  que 

Man  ^^glise  sera  divis^  en  plus  de  la  Philosophie  Grecqne,  telle  que  lt» 

•oixantendix  teetes:  9  n'y  a  qu  nne  qui  ArabesUealtayment.— Se]uiiolden,EM^ 

sera  sauvec,  les  autres  iront  a  Tenfer;  or  sur  lesEeoletPhilOM^IliqiieidetAnbeS. 

ce  qu'il  a  pr^t,  est  arrive. — Schmolders,  p.  4 1 . 
p.  89.  Again, 

^  On  ne  poam  pwler  d'ane  phUow^  **  Oimcui  etpta  fenim  Yiotorm  tesoL" 
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or  Syrian  art,  so  mcdicino  was  introduced  and  cultivated 
among  them  by  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  J ews.  They  received 
those  useful  strangers  not  only  with  tolerant  respect,  but 
with  high  and  grateful  honour.  The  strangers  broa^t 
with  them  not  only  their  medical  treatises,  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  besides  these  the  Alexandrian 
astronomy,  which  developed  itself  in  tihe  general  Asiatie 
mind  into  astrolojxy but  at  lenpcth  also  and  by  degrees  the 
w  hole  Greek  philosophy,  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Aristotelian  dialectics  of  Greece  The  asserters  of 
the  one  Book,  the  destroyers  as  they  are  said  to  have  been 
of  all  books  hut  that  one,  became  authors  so  prolific,  not  in 
poetry  alone,  their  old  pride  and  delight,  but  in  the  infinite 
variety  and  enormous  mass  of  their  nhiloeophic  treatises, 
as  to  equal  if  not  surpass  the  vast  ana  almost  incalculable 
volumes  of  Scholastic  divinity.'' 

As  in  Svria  of  old,  so  now  in  France  and  other  ])arts 
of  Christendom,  Philosophy  stole  in  uiuier  the  protect  iuu 
of  medicine.  It  was  as  pliysicians  that  the  f;u]ious  Arabian 
philosophers,  as  well  as  some  Jews,  acquired  unsuspected 
lame  and  authority.  There  is  not  a  philosopher  who  has 
not  some  connection  with  medicine,  nor  a  jmysician  who 
had  not  some  connection  with  philosophy.  The  translators 
of  the  most  famous  philosophers,  of  Averrboes  and  Av> 
cenna,  were  physicians ;  metaphysics  only  followed  in  the 
train  of  physical  science.™ 

The  Gra?co- Arabic  philosophy  worked  into  the  system 
of  the  schools  in  two  different  modes  : — L  The  introduction 
of  works  oi'  Aristotle,  eitlier  unknown  or  now  communi- 
cated in  a  more  perfect  form.  II.  The  Arabic  philosophy, 
which  had  now  grown  to  its  height  under  the  Abbasside 

•  Dit'sc  Aiisiclit  tier  Dinge  welche  das  Apes  no  doubt  owes  much  to  and  is  a 

Gcschehen  auf  der  Erde  mil  den  Bew«-  sigu  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  phi- 

ffiiugen  des  HimmeU  iJi  einen  phyuielien  loeophy. 

Zusainmenhang  bringt,  ist  ein  charac-  ^       masse  dcs  prttendoft  PhUotOplwi 

ieristiches  Zug  welche  duroh  alle  Lehre  est  si  grande,  leurs  onvrapes  sont  niinirf- 

der  Arabischeu  AhhtoU-lli>chi-r  hindiirch  riquemeut  bi  ptudigieux,  qut;  toute  ia 

f^eht.  Wenn  auchschon  Tor  ihoen  Astro-  Scolastique  est  bien  pauvre  en  comp^ 

ogische  Lehren  auf  der  Phtlosophie  raison  des  Arabes.-  SchuioUUrb.  Has 

eiueu  bifluss  ^Ubt  hatteu»  so  bildeteo  this  learned  author  calculated  or  tct-y/x^/ 

doch  «« tuerst  di«  Astrologie  ta  einem  the  Tolumet  of  the  Schoolmen  ? 

philosophischen  Systeme  aus. —  Ritter,  *  letter,  p.  676. 
via.  p.  161.  The  Astrology  of  the  Middle 
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Caliphs  in  the  East,  Almanzor,  Haroun  al  Basehid,  Mo* 
takenif''  and  under  the  Omniiades  in  Spain.  The  Eastern 
school,  after  Alghazil  and  Fakhreddin  Bhazis,  had  cul- 
minated in  Aytcenna»  the  Western  in  Averrhoes.  Schools 
had  arisen  in  Cordova,  SeviUe»  Toledo,  Grenada,  Xativa, 
Valencia,  Murcia,  Almeria.  Averrhoes  had  an  cutiiess 
race  of  successors. 

Prof<)nnd,  it  niitrht  seeni  nlninst  irnpenctratdc  darkuesSy 
covered  the  slow,  silent  interpenetration  of  both  Arintntcuaa 
these  influences  into  the  Christian  schools.  How, 
through  what  channels,  did  Aristotle  rise  to  his  ascendancy  P 
to  what  extent  were  the  Schoolmen  acouainted  with  the 
works  of  the  Arabian  philosophers?  Tne  first  at  least  of 
these  questions  has  found  a  satisfactory  solution.^  During 
all  the  earlier  period,  from  Anselm  and  Abclard  to  the  time 
of  Albert  the  Great,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  name  of  Aristotk  was  great  and  aiitlioritative 
in  the  West,  but  it  was  oidy  as  the  teacher  of  logic,  as  the 
master  of  Dialectics.  Even  this  logic,  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  darkest  times,  was  chiefly  known  in  a  secondary 
form,  through  Augustine,  BoetViiusP  and  the  Isagoge  of 
Porphyry;  at  the  utmost^  the  Treatises  which  form  the 
Organon,  and  not  the  whole  of  these,  were  known  in  the 
Church.  It  was  as  dangerously  proficient  in  the  Aris- 
totelian logic,  as  daring  to  submit  theology  to  the  niles  of 
Dialectics,  that  Aljelard  excited  the  jealous  apprehensions 
of  St.  Bernard.'^  Throughout  the  interinrdlate  period,  to 
Gilbert  de  la  Force,  to  the  St.  Victors,  to  John  ot  Salisbury, 

■  The  I^Iefltorum  Churches  in  Persia  philoaophy  were  translated  into  Latin, 

and  KhoTasan  were  tnntnimental  to  the  lit.  Tnat  of  those  TnuMladona  some 

progress  of  philosophising  IslauiisDi.  were  from  a Gfaek,  some  frmn  an  Arabic 

<*  This  question  has  1.  i  n,  if  T  may  80  text.    >f.  Jonrdain  fairly  •  xsuuiues  and 

say »  judicially  determuiud  by  M.  Jour-  states  the  uauic&uf  former  writers  on  the 

dain,  Recherches  Critiques  sor  TAfle  et  snb^eet,— Braeker,  TiedenMuui,  BuUe, 

rOriginedes Traductions  Latincsd'Arii-  Teuneman,  llooren. 

tote,  new  edition,  revised  by  his  son,  p  On  the  books  translated  by  Boethios 

Biris,  1843.    These  are  the  general  and  tiie  earlier  Tkanslations,  Joardalo, 

conclusions  of  M.  Jounlain:  L  That  the  pp.  30,  52,  See. 

niilv  works  of  Aristotle  known  in  the  Soe  vol.  iii.  B.  viii.  o  5.  Compare 

Wc&t  until  the  twelfth  century  were  the  Jounlain,  p.  24.    AWlurd  confesses  his 

Treatises  on  Logic,  which  compose  the  ignorance  of  the  Pbydes  and  Meta- 

Organon.    (The  Analytics,  Topics,  mnd  pnysics.    Qiiip  quidem  opera  ipsius  iml- 

Sophistic  Refutations  are  more  rarely  ius  adhuc  trauslata  languse  Latinoe  apta- 

cited.)   II.  That  from  the  data  of  tae  tU;  idcoqm  niinii  uatnia  oorma  doUi 

foUowiBg  oetitary,  the  other  parta  of  hk  eat  oogiiita.--Abelafd.Oper.  Ined.  p.  800. 
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to  Alain  de  Lille,  to  Adelard  of  Bath,  Aristotle  was  the 
logician  and  no  more/  Of  his  Morals,  his  Metaphysics, 
his  Physics,  his  Natural  History,  there  is  no  knowledge 
whatever.  His  iame  as  a  great,  universal  philosopher 
hardly  lived,  or  lived  only  in  obscure  and  doubtful  tra- 
dition. 

On  a  sudden,  at  the  beprinning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
tliero  is  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  Chiuc  h,  in  the  centre  of 
the  most  profottnd  the(>l()2;icnl  learning  of  tlio  Church,  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  the  cry  is  the  irrefragable  witness 
to  the  influence  of  what  was  vaguely  denounced  as  the  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle.  It  is  not  now  presumptuous  Dialectics^ 
which  would  submit  theological  truth  to  logical  system,  but 
philosophical  theories,  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  ;  the  clamour  is  loud  against  certain  fatal 
books*  but  newly  brought  into  the  schools.*  ISimon  of 
'rournav,"  accused  of  utter  infidelity,  may  have  employed 
the  perilous  weapons  of  Dialectics  to  pf  r])](^x  his  hearers 
and  confute  his  adversaries ;  but  he  was  also  arraigned  as 
having  been  led  into  his  presumptuous  tenets  by  the  study 
of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  heresies 
of  Amaury  de  Bene,  and  of  David  of  Dinant,  were  traced 
by  the  theologians  of  Paris  to  the  same  fertile  source  of 
evil.  An  exhumation  of  the  remains  of  Amaury  de  Bene, 
who,  though  suspected,  had  heeii  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  was  followed  by  a  condemnation  of  followers,  the 
teachers  ot  these  dreaded  <)[)ininiis.  Some  were  degraded 
and  made  over  to  the  secular  arm  (to  the  State),  some  to 


'  The  name  of  yVrbiotle  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Peter  the  Lombafd.— Joordnin, 
89. 

"  These  booliii  are  said  by  the  conti- 
nuator  of  Kigord,  William  the  Breton, 
to  have  coulaiufnl  tlu-  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle;  aud  in  iwu  other  writers  of 
the  period,  in  Qeaarof  Heisterbach»  and 
Hugh  the  Continuator  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Auxerre,  to  have  been  the  Physics. 
The  Deeree  fbr  baming  the  books  (see 
below)  determines  the  point. 

'  rrevit-r,  t.  i.  p.  .^rJS,  or  rather  Du 
iJoulay,  a&serted  tluit  these  books  had 
been  bronght  from  Constantinople  about 
1167,  m  translated  into  Latin.  M. 


Jottfdain,  Note,  pw  46,  has  shown  the 

inaceur.u  y  of  this  statement. 

"  Simon  of  Tournay  deliveH»d  with 
wonderful  upplaui>e  a  Lecture,  in  which 
he  explained  or  proved  all  the  great 
Mysteries  of  relicrion  l>y  the  Aristotelic 
process.  "  Stay,  he  closed  his  Lecture : 
*' to-morrow  I  will  utterly  eonfute  ail 
that  I  have  pn)vt'il  to-day  by  stronger 
arguments."  He  was  strtick  on  that 
morrow  with  apoplexy,  and  lo6t  his 
speech.— Crevier.  i.  p.  909.  It  shoold 
seem  that  Simon  de  '1  oumay  was  rather 
an  expert  dialectician  than  an  inquinuK 
philosopher. 
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perpetual  imprisonment  There  was  a  solemn  prohibition 
against  the  reading  and  copying  of  these  books;  all  the 
books  which  could  be  seized  were  burned*    Six  years 

after,  Robert  dc  Cour(;on,  the  Papal  Ltgato,  interdicted 
the  reading  of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  in 
the  schools  of  Paris.-^  A  milder  decree  of  Gregory  IX. 
ordered  that  they  should  not  be  used  till  they  had  been 
corrected  by  the  theologians  of  the  Church  ;  yet  two  years 
before  this  Gregory  had  fulminated  a  violent  Bull  against 
the  presumption  of  those  who  taught  the  Christian  doctrine 
rather  according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle  than  the  traditions 
of  the  Fathers,'  against  the  profane  usage  of  mingling  up 
philosophy  with  Divine  revelation.  But  the  secret  of  all 
this  terror  aud  perplexity  of  the  Church  was  not  that  the 
pure  and  more  rational  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  revealed 
m  the  schools ;  the  evil  and  the  danger  more  clearly  de- 
nounced were  in  the  Arabian  Comment,  which,  inseparable 
from  the  Arabo-Latin  translation,  had  formed  a  system 
fruitful  of  abuse  and  error/ 

The  heresy  of  Amamy  de  Bene,  and  that  of  David  de 
Dinant,  was  Pantheism.  The  Creator  and  the  Creation 
were  but  one ;  all  flowed  from  God,  all  was  to  be  reab- 
sorbed in  God — a  doctrine  not  less  irrecoiu  ileahle  with 
genuine  Aristotelisin  than  with  the  dnrtriiu;  of  the  Church.* 
But  the  greater  Schoolmen  of  the  next  period  a6})ired,  with 
what  success  it  may  be  doubted,  to  the  nobler  triumph  of 

"  All  kimls  of  inconpruous  chargoR  Mt'taphysicA  et   Natnrali  PhilosophiA, 

were  hea|HHl  on  the  memory  of  Aiuaury  uuc  sumum  de  eisdcm,  aut  de  doctriD& 

de  Bene :  he  wM  an  Albigeii8iaii«  be-  Mag.  David  de  Dinant,  aat  Almerid 

liev<>(l  in  the  Eternal  Gospel.  heretici,  aat  Ifoniitii  Hi^paa,— Stat. 

^  See  the  Decree  of  the  Archbishop  of  Univ.  Par. 

Sena  aad  the  ConneU,  onknowB  to  Laa>  *  On  Tmt  Jam  cea  twai  eondamnatioaa 

noi  and  eaiiier  authors,  Martene,  Not.  une  diminution  successive  de  sc'virit^.  La 

TTi<  s.  Anec.  ir,  Klfi.    Corpiis  Magistri  premiere  est  la  plus,  rigoureuse,  les  autres 

Amaurici  extrahatur  a  ci^mcterio  et  pro-  s'eu  voiit  &'u«loucij>«aui.    Crevler  blames 

^eiatnriii tarram noo banedietam  et  idem  this  miltlness,  p.  SIS. 

<'Xfnmmu!ricetur   prr  omiu's   ccclesias  h'o^i  r  Hiiron  nous  apprend  que  Vnn 

totiuii  urovincisB.   A  list  of  names  fol-  s'op^uba  lou^  temps  h  Paris  li  la  philo- 

lows,  lati  degradentur,  pemtoa  Mscnlari  lophie  natomle  et  )i  la  m^taphysiqoa 

curiae  reliqueudi :  imother  list,  perpctuo  d* Aristote  exposees  par  Avicerme  et  Aver- 

carceri  ninncipanm.  The  Ikxiks  (if  David  rocs;  ceux  qui  s'en  servaient  furent  ex- 

de  Dinaut  are  to  bi*  hurned,  nec  libri  communies, — P.  194.    See  the  following 

Ariatolalia  da  Saim-ali  Philusophia,  nec  quotation  flram  Boget  BaiMMi,  and  the 

Cormnenta  legantor  Pariaiia  pnbliee  ▼«!  whole  passage. 

secreto.  See  the  sources  of  their  docthues, 

*  Noa  legantor  tttoi  Ariatolelii  da  Jonidiin,  p.  \H. 
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subjugating  Aristotelism  to  the  science  of  Theology,  not  the 
logical  science  only,  but  the  whole  range  of  the  Stagirite's 
philosophy.''  It  was  to  be  an  obsequious  and  humble^ 
though  honoured  ally,  not  a  daring  rival;  they  would  set 

free,  yet  at  the  same  time  bind  its  stubl>orii  spirit  iu  ditir 
firm  grasp,  to  more  than  amity,  to  perfect  harmony. 

Albert  the  (jreat,  in  his  imhuunded  range  of  knowledge, 
comprehends  the  whole  im  taphysical,  moral,  physical,  as 
well  as  logical  system  of  Aristotle.''  Ue  had  read  all,  or» 
with  but  few  unimportant  exceptions,  his  whole  works. 
He  had  read  them  in  Latin,  some  translated  directly  from 
the  Greek,  some  from  the  Arabic;  some  few  had  been 
translated  firom  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and  finom  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Latin.  Those  which  came  through  the 
Arabic  retjiin  distinct  and  nndciiiable  marks  of  their  traiis- 
missio!) — Arabic  words,  (spreinlly  words  untraublated, 
Arabic  idioms,  and  undeniable  vei^tigesof  the  Arabic  vowel 
system.'  These  versions  from  the  Arabic  came :  I.  From 
Spain  and  from  Spanish  scholars  in  the  South  of  Fiance, 
at  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Toulouse.  IL  From  Sicily, 
where  Frederic  II.  had  fostered  Arabic  learning,  and  had 
encouraged  translations  from  that  tongue.  Under  his 
auspices  the  famous  Michael  Scott  had  translated,  at  least, 
the  books  of  Natnral  liisturvr  Besides  these  souk^  h;id 
come  through  the  Hebrew;  the  great  age  of  Jewish  piii' 
losophy,  that  of  Aben-Esra,  Maimunidi  s,  and  Kimchi,  had 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  later  iSpanish  school  of 
Arabic  philosophy.  There  had  been  an  intercommunion 
or  rivalry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  range  of  phil(^ 
sophy.  The  translations  from  the  Greek  were  as  yet  few« 
imperfect^  inaccurate.^   The  greater  Thomas  Aquinas  has 

^  flee  ia  Jonidain  tlie  vorki  eited  bf  toon  m  eoBDUMDt  pw  la  ^wktnr  d*in 

William  BSihop  of  Ptaris,  who  died  1S48.  U  nne  Tout  lai»^  en  Arabe.^  Joimlain, 

— ^P.  SI.  p.  19.  Sw  tiM  wbol«  pMMge,  Mid  alio 

•  WorlLg  (^uoWd  by  Albert  the  Great  p.  37. 

alio,  p.  32.  On  the  translation  by  M.  Scott,  fhai 

'  Jamais  line  version  (\6n\6e  d'un  the  Arabic,  not  throu^^h  the  Hebn 

texte  Arabe  ue  presenta,  fid^ement  or-  Jourdain,  p.  i'2i^  et  8eqa^  and  Uenuau 

thographi^,  un  mot  qui  aara  pass^  jmr  Al<>mannai,  with  whom  flie  olderHarmaB 

I'intermediaire  de  TArabe,  laugue  oh  la  Contractus  (the  Luiiie)  hat  btoi  0(NI* 

prononciatioti  u'est  n^jjlee  que  par  iep  founded.—  Jourdain,  p.  93. 

points  diacritiqaes  qui  sont  rarement  **  Amouff    the  earliest  Translations 

oiea  plaock.  Souveot  aoan  lea  tcadao-  tnm  the  Greek  waa  the  Nioomacheai* 


^ 
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the  merit  of  having  encouraged  and  obtained  a  complete 
translation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  directly  from  the 
Greek/   The  cultivation  of  Greek  had  never  entirely 

ceased  in  the  West.  After  Scotus  Erigena  and  Adelard 
of  Bath  travelled  in  the  East,  these  casual  and  inter- 
rupted cuummnications  grew  into  more  regular  and  con- 
stant intercourse.  But  now  the  Latin  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople had  made  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom 
one.  It'  the  conquering  army,  the  sovereign  and  the  ter- 
ritorial lords,  did  not  condescend  to  acquire  much  of  the 
language  of  their  subjects,  the  conquering  Church  was  more 
wise  and  enterprising.  Innocent  III.  proposed  to  the 
University  of  Paris  to  send  a  colony  of  scholars  to  learn 
the  tongue  of  the  people,  aiuoiig  whoiu  the  Latin  clergy 
was  to  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church  ;  ^  a  school  for 
youths  from  Constantinople  was  to  be  opened  at  Paris."* 
No  doubt  many  Byzantine  exiles,  men  of  peace  and 
learning,  found  their  wav  to  the  West  The  Mendicant 
Orders,  spreading  over  the  world,  made  it  their  duty  and 
their  boast  to  acquire  foreign  tongues ;  and  now  especially 
the  Dominicans  asoired  to  the  highest  places  in  learning 
and  knowledge.  Thus  the  complete  and  genuine  Aristotle 
was  divulged.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  liome  were  a^well  known,  as  in 
our  own  davs;  the  s(  houls  rung  with  their  iihiju  s,"  with  the 
explanation  of  their  writings.  A  scholastic  Doctor  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  his  name  who  had  not  publicly  com- 
mented on  their  writings.^  It  was  not  alone  as  a  servile 
translator  of  the  Greek,  as  the  inert  and  uninventive 
disciple  of  the  Western  philosophy,  which  it  was  Anbum 
to  restore  to  its  forgotten  honours  in  the  West, 

EUvics,  by  no  less  a  man  tlian  Robert  r|ue  fut   faite  uue  traductioD  Latiue 

Oroftete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    M.  Jour-  d'Artstote.— TauMmaii.  Munelr  Freneh 

dain  satisfactorily  proves  tlue  lemarkAble  Translation . 

ftci. — P.  M,etaeqq,  ^  Spistols  Innoceut  III.  Bre<^aigny 

*  Scripsit  etitai  mper  phUoMpbiaiii  et  Dn  Tfaul.  if*  738. 
Wtaralein  et  moralcm  et  super  nieta-       ™  Bulmus,  iii.  iv. 
phygicatn.  «^Ti<>rumlibrorumpr()curavit  ut       "  The  earlier  Western  students,  who 

fieretuova  translatioqiw  senteutiae  Aris-  travelled  iK'fore   the  tweluh  century, 

toC^it  contineret  clarius  veritatem. —  Constantine  the  Monk,  the  famous  Ger> 

Tocco.  Vit.  C.  Th    A  juin.  Act.  SS.  bert,  Adelanl  nf  IJitfi,  sought  rather 

March.   Ou  sait  aue     tut  par  les  con-  mathematical  or  a&troaomiod  toienoe. 
Mils  et  let  Mias  w  &  TkomM  d'Aquin     •  JeoTdaia,  p,  %, 
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that  Arabian  Philosophy  aspired,  it  not  to  rule,  to  iniiuence 
the  miud  of  Christeadom.^  The  four  great  Arabic  authors, 
Avicenna,  Aveo  Face,  Avicembron,  Averrhoes,  with  David 
the  Jew,  and  others  of  less  fame,^  introduced,  chiefly 
perhaps  through  the  Jews  of  Andalusia^  Marseilles,  and 
Montpellier  (l^ose  Dragomen  of  Mediieval  Science),  are  not 
only  known  to  the  later  Schoolmen ;  but  even  the  suspicion, 
the  jealousx',  the  awe,  lias  iallni  awav.  Thev  are  treated 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  allowed  lair  hearing;  tliat  whieli 
at  the  befj:inning  of  the  centurv  ;ippeared  so  perilous,  so 
ibrrnidablei  is  no  longer  the  tbrbiddea  lore  of  heretics,  of 
unbelievers,  of  atheists.  The  Arabians  are  entertained  as 
grave  philosophers;  their  theories  are  examined,  their 
aigaments  discussed.  Their  authority,  as  representatives 
of  a  lofty  and  commanding  philosophy,  which  has  a  right 
to  respectful  attention,  is  fully  acknowledged.*^ 

Avicenna  aiul  A^  er^hoes  are  placed  by  Dante  among 
the  philosophers  w  lio  wanted  only  baptism  to  be  sa\  ed  ;  and 
Dante  nn  doiil)!  learned  his  respect  for  their  names  irom 
his  master,  S.  Tlionias.' 

The  extent  to  which  Latin  Christianity,  in  its  highest 
scholasticism,  admitted,  either  avowedly  or  tacitly,  con- 
sciously or  imperceptibly,  the  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Bagdad  or  Ooraova,  how  far  reached  this  fusion  of 
refined  Islamism  and  Christianity,  our  History  wants 
space,  the  Historian  knowledge  of  the  yet  unfathouied 
depths  of  Arabian  learning,  to  determine.* 


^  See  .Tounlain  on  tlie  Translations 
from  the  Arabic,  by  Dominic  and  John 
tlie  lew,  in  the  twelfUi  century. 

^  Ajontont  que  les  philosophes  Arabes, 
Avicenne,  Averroes,  Aven  Pact'.  «'tc., 
oublids  ma'mU'uaiit,  juuissaiout  uloi^ 
d'nne  f^rande  reputation. — Ibid. 

''  ^^  S<  hnn)liler8  is  of  opinion  that  the 
•Schouiiuea  were  much  more  indebted  to 
the  Gneco-iUBbtc  philosophy  th«i  is 
generally  supposed.  L'infiuence  exer- 
ci>e  par  eux  stir  le  Scholastiijue  est  beau- 
coiip  plu&  graude  qu'ou  ue  la  suppose 
orilinairaaent.  Non  MmlementleeScho- 
lastiques  semblent  en  convenir  eux- 
mdmes  k  cause  de  leurs  uombreuses  cita- 
tiwe,  mav  il  n'est  pw  difficile  de  pronTer 
qu'ile  BODt  redcTnblcs  wax  Aiabei  d'nne 


foule  d'id^s  qu'on  leur  a  jnaqa'h  prtf> 
sent  atlribuees. — P.  104. 

*  Inferno,  it.  This  ehows  at  onoe 
their  fame,  and  lhat  Arabic  philoeoplwis 
were  !i<>t  popularly  rejected  as  impioas 

and  ijodiebS. 

'  f  almost  presume,  as  far  as  my  own 

renr^iiic'  rxtcmTs,  tn  'loubt  whether  there 
are  suthcieut  groundii  as  yet  for  decidinjt 
this  question.  It  requires  a  profouna 
knowle<lge  of  Orioital  and  of  MediieTal 
lore  in  one  person.  M.  j^chmolders  j)os- 
setuieii  tiie  first,  M.  Hitter  periiap&alarge 
proportioii  of  both.  M.  Haorean,  tSe 
fjreat  Master  of  Scholasticism,  rather 
declines,  at  least  does  not  fully  enter  into 
the  diseuasioiL 
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Now  came  the  great  age  of  the  Schoolmen.  Latin 
Christianity  raised  up  those  vast  moDuments  of  GgM««»«f 
Theology  which  amaze  and  appal  the  mind  with  cism. 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  intellectual  industry^  inge- 
nuity, and  toil ; "  but  of  which  the  sole  result  to  posterity 
is  this  barren  amazement.  The  tomes  of  Scholastic  Di- 
vinity may  be  compared  with  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  which 
stand  in  that  rude  majesty,  which  is  commanding  from  the 
display  of  immense  human  power,  yet  oppressive  from  the 
sense  of  the  waste  of  that  power  for  no  discoverable  use. 
Whoever  penetrates  within,  finds  himself  bewildered  and 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  small,  dark,  intricate  passages  and 
chambers,  devoid  of  grandeur,  devoid  of  solemnity :  he 
may  wander  without  end,  and  find  nothing!  It  was  not 
indeed  the  enforced  labour  of  a  slave  population :  it  was 

ratlur  \()liinf;irv  s];ivery,  submittinp^  in  its  intellectual 
ambiLmu  and  its  rcligKms  patience  to  muiiastie  discipline  :  it 
was  the  work  of  a  small  intellectual  olisiarchv,  jnonk^,  of 
necessity,  in  mind  and  habits ;  for  it  imperiously  required 
absolute  seclusion  either  in  the  monastery  or  in  the  Uni- 
versity, a  long  life  under  monastic  rule.  No  Schoolman 
could  be  a  great  man  but  as  a  Schoolman.  William  of 
Ockham  alone  was  a  powerful  demagogue — scholastic  even 
in  his  political  writmgs,  but  still  a  demagogue.  It  is 
singular  to  see  every  kingdom  in  Latin  Christendom,  every 
Order  in  the  social  State,  furnishing  the  great  men,  not 
merely  to  the  successive  lines  of  Doctors,  w  ho  assumed  the 
splendid  titles  of  the  Angelical,  the  Seraphic,  the  Irretra- 
gable,  the  most  Profound,  the  most  Subtle,  the  Invincible, 
even  the  Perspicuous,*  but  even  to  what  may  be  called  the 
supreme  Pentarchy  of  Scholasticism.  Italy  sent  fiTvomt 
Thomas  of  Aquino  and  Bonaventura ;  Germany  scbooinMo. 
Albert  the  Great;  the  British  Isles  (they  boasted  also  of 

*  The  study  of  Arabic,  which  had  The  IbandatioQ  did  not  take  place  till 

been  fostered  by  Frederick  II.,  carritd  the  Council  of  Vienne.—Crevier,ii.  112. 

to  high  perfection  by  Michael  Scott  ami  At  an  early  perio<l,  perhaps,  it  mip-fit 

Others,  was  not  discouraged  iu  the  Um-  rather  have  promote(i  the  invaiiioti  ot 

venrities.    Himoriiu  IV.  proposed  an  Chriatlaiiity  by  the  Anbie  philosophy, 
endownu'iit  fi)r  this  study  in  the  Unirer-       *  Aquinas,  l^maventura,  Alexander 

sity  of  Paris.    The  ostensible  object  was  Hales,  iEgidius  de  Colonua>  Ockham, 

the  education  of  Missionaries  to  propa-  Walter  Burley. 
gate  the  CkMpel  amcog  th«  lalamttcs. 

vou  VI,  2  o 
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Alexander  Hftles  and  Bndwardine)  Duns  Sootus  and 
William  of  Oekham  ;  France  alone  must  content  herself 

with  names  somewhat  iiiflrior  (she  had  already  given  Abe- 
lard,  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  Aniaiiri  de  Bene,  and  other 
famous  or  suspected  names),  now  William  of  Anvergne, 
at  a  later  time  Durandus.    Albert  and  Aquinas  were  of 
noble  Houses,  the  Counts  of  Bollstadt  and  A  quino ;  Bona- 
Ventura  of  good  parentage  at  Fidenza ;  of  Scotus  the  birth 
was  80  obscure  as  to  be  untraceable;  Oekham  was  of 
humble  parents  in  the  village  of  that  name  in  Surrey.  But 
France  may  boast  that  the  University  of  Paris  was  the 
great  scene  of  their  studies,  their  labours,  their  instruction  : 
the  University  of  Paris  was  the  aeknow]edp;ed  aw  airier  of 
the  fame  and  authority  obtained  by  the  hi^li«*st  S(  hnolnien. 
It  is  no  less  remarkable  that  the  new  Mendicant  Orders 
sent  forth  these  five  Patriarchs,  in  dignity,  of  the  science. 
Albert  and  Aquinas  were  Dominicans,  Bonaventura^  Duns 
Scotus»  Oekham,  Franciscans.   It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed  that  the  popularising  of  religious  teaching,  which  was 
the  express  and  avowed  object  of  the  Friar  Preachers  and  of 
the  Mniurites,  would  have  left  the  hio;her  places  of  abstruse 
and  learned  Theology  to  the  older  Orders,  or  to  the  more 
dignified  Secular  Eeclesiastics.    Content  with  being  tlie 
All  Mann-    vigorous  antagonists  of  heresy  in  all  quarters,  they 
would  not  aspire  also  to  become  the  aristocracy 
of  theologic  erudition.    But  the  dominant  religious  impulse 
of  the  times  could  not  but  seisse  on  all  the  fervent  and 
powerfiil  minds  which  sought  satisfaction  for  their  devout 
yearnings.    No  one  who  had  strong  religious  ambition 
could  be  anything  but  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan  ;  to  be 
less  was  to  be  below  the  highesf  staiidai*d.    Hence  on  one 
hand  the  Orders  a^jni  f  d  to  rule  the  Universities,  contested 
the  supremacy  witii  all  the  great  established  authorities 
in  the  schools;  and  having  already  drawn  into  their  vortex 
almost  all  who  united  powerful  abilities  with  a  devotional 
temperament,  never  wanted  men  who  cduld  enter  into  this 
dreary  but  highly  rewarding  service, — men  who  could  rule 
the  Schools,  as  others  of  their  brethren  had  begun  to  rule 
the  Councils  and  the  minds  ol  Kings.    It  maybe  strane-e  to 
contrast  the  popular  simple  preaching,  for  such  mu^t  have  i 
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been  tliat  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis,  such  that  of  their 
followers,  in  order  to  contend  with  success  against  the  ])lain 
and  austere  Sermons  of  the  heretics,  witli  the  Sum  of 
Theologryof  Aquinas,  which  of  itself  (and  it  is  but  one  Tolutne 
in  the  works  of  Thomas)  would,  as  it  might  seem,  occupy  a 
whole  life  of  the  most  secluded  study  to  write,  almost  to 
read.  The  unlearned,  unreasoning,  only  profoundly,  pas- 
sionately loving  and  dreaming  S.  Francis,  is  still  more 
oppugnant  to  the  intensely  subtle  and  dry  Duns  Scotus,  at 
one  time  carried  by  his  severe  logic  into  Pelagianism ;  or 
to  William  of  ( )( kliam,  perhaps  the  hardest  and  severest 
intellectualist  of  all ;  a  political  fanatic,  not  like  his 
visionary  brethren,  who  brooded  over  the  Apocalypse  and 
their  own  prophets,  but  for  the  Imperial  agamst  the  Papal 
Sovereignty. 

As  then  in  these  five  men  culminates  the  age  of  genuine 
Scholasticism,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  be  designated  and 

described  to  posterity  by  the  names  assigned  to  them  by 
their  own  wondering  disciples. 

We  would  change,  aceordnm  to  uur  notion,  the  titles 
which  discriminated  this  distinguished  ])entarehy.  Albert 
the  Great  would  be  the  Philosopher,  Aquinas  the 
Theologian,  Bonaventura  the  Mystic,  Duns  Scotus  the 
Dialectician,  Ockham  the  Politician.  It  may  be  said  of 
Scholasticism,  as  a  whole,  tiiat  whoever  takes  delight  in 
what  may  be  called  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  reason  or 
the  reasoning  powers,  eflorts  which  never  had,  and  hardly 
cared  to  have,  any  bearing  on  the  life,  or  even  on  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  njankind,  may  study  these 
works,  the  crowning  ctibrt  of  Latin,  of  Sacerdotal,  and 
Monastic  Christianity,  and  may  acquire  something  like 
respect  for  these  forgotten  athletes  in  the  intellectual 
games  of  antiquity.  They  are  not  of  so  much  moment  in 
the  history  of  rdigion,  for  their  theology  was  long  before 
rooted  in  the  veneration  and  awe  of  Christendom  ;  nor  in 
that  of  philosophy,  for  except  what  may  be  called  mytho- 
logical sul.tletics,  qucstioi:s  relating  to  the  >vorld  of  angels 
and  s])irits,  of  which,  accordins-  to  them,  w  e  might  suppose 
the  revelation  to  man  as  full  and  perfect,  as  that  of  God  or 
of  the  Bedeemer,  there  is  hardly  a  question  which  has  not 

2  o  2 
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been  examined  in  other  language  and  in  less  dry  and  syllo- 
gistic foraL  There  is  no  acute  observation  on  the  wornngs 
of  the  human  mind,  no  bringing  to  bear  extraordinary  ftets 
on  the  menta],  or  mingled  mental  and  cor}x>reaI,  consti- 
tution of  our  being.  With  all  their  researches  into  the 
unfathomable  they  have  fathomed  notliing  :  with  all  their 
vast  logical  apparatus  they  have  proved  nothing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive  mind.  Not  only  have  they 
not  solved  any  of  the  insoluble  problems  of  our  mental 
being,  our  primary  conceptions,  our  relations  to  Grod,  to 
the  Infinite,  neither  have  they  (a  more  possible  task)  shown 
them  to  be  insoluble.' 

Albert  die  Great  was  bom  at  Lauingen  in  Swalna,  of 
A^fta  the  ancient  house  of  the  Counts  of  Bollstadt.  He 
AAxum.  studied  at  Paris  and  in  Padua.  In  }*adua,  Jordan 
the  SaxoTi,  the  head  of  the  Dominicans,  laid  on  him  the 
spell  of  his  own  master-mind  and  that  of  his  Order;  he 
became  a  Dominican.  He  returned  to  Cologne,  and 
taught  in  the  schools  of  that  cit^*.  In  1228  he  was 
call^  to  fill  the  chair  of  his  Order  in  the  Jacobin 
convent  at  Paris*  There^  though  his  text-book  was  the 
rigid,  8tone*eold  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  bis 
bold  originality,  the  confidence  with  which  he  rushed  on 
ground  yet  untrodden,  at  once  threw  back  ail  his  competi- 
tors int^)  ob?(  lii  ity,  and  seemed  to  sinmnon  reason,  it  might 
be  to  the  aid,  it  might  be  as  a  perilous  rival  to  religion. 
This,  by  his  admirers,  was  held  as  hardly  less  than  divine 
inspiration,  but  provoked  his  adversaries  and  his  enemies. 

God,*'  it  was  said,  ^'had  never  divulged  so  many  of  his 
secrets  to  one  of  his  creatures**'  Others  murmured,  He 
must  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit:"  already  the  feme,  the 
suspicion  of  a  magician  had  begun  to  gather  round  his  name. 
After  three  years  of  glory,  ])erhaps  of  some  danger,  in  Paris, 
he  settled  among  his  Dominican  hretliren  at  Culugne.  At 
Cologne  he  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  W  illiam  of  Hol- 
land, who  bowed  down  in  wonder  before  the  extraordinary 

II  est  doDc  bicu  difficile  aux  philo-  liinite.—  Uaarean,  u.  p.  45,  quoting 

•ophes  d'ayouer  que  la  phUoeophie  eon-  Locke,  whote  whole^  wise,  Imtttrengely 

■iste  plutot  h  roconTKiUn-  hi  limiti  nntn-  mi8r»'[)resentc(l  work  it  ft  <mim«^» 

relle  de  rintelligence  liuiuauic'  qu  *  ^re  that  great  axiom, 
de  po^fila  efiorta  poor  rBealer  oette 
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man.  As  Provincial  of  Germany,  commissioned  by  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  he  visited  all  the  monasteries  of  his  juris- 
diction. He  severely  reproved  the  Monks,  almost  univer- 
sally sunk  in  ignorance  and  idleness ;  he  rescued  many 

1)recious  manuscripts  which  in  their  iguorance  they  had 
eft  baried  in  dust,  or  in  their  fanaticisin  cast  aside  as  pro- 
fane.  He  was  summoned  to  Borne,  and  named  Grand 
Master  of  the  Falace-^the  great  dignity  usually  ^^ao. 
held  by  his  Order — by  Pope  Alexander  I V.  He 
laid  down  his  dignity,  and  retired  to  his  school  at  Coloi^ne. 
He  wiis  compelled  to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Rati&bon. 
After  three  years  of  able  adiniiUbtration  he  resigned  to 
Urban  IV.  the  unwelcome  p;reatness,  and  again 
retired  to  his  seclusion,  his  studies,  and  public 
instruction  at  Cologne.    Such  was  the  public  life,  such  the 
honours  paid  to  the  most  illustrious  of  me  Schoolmen.* 

Albert  the  Ghreat  at  once  awed  by  his  inmiense  erudition 
and  appalled  his  age.  His  name,  the  Universal  Doctor, 
was  the  liomage  to  his  all-embracing  knowledge.  He  quotes, 
as  equally  familiar,  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  Jewish  philo- 
sophers.* He  was  the  first  Scboc^lman  who  lectured  on 
Aristotle  himself,  on  Aristotle  from  Graeco-Latin  or 
Arabo-Latin  copies.  The  whole  range  of  the  Stagirite  s 
physical  and  metaphysical  philosophy  was  within  the 
scope  of  Albert's  teaching.^  In  later  days  he  was  called 
the  Ape  of  Aristotle ;  he  had  dared  to  introduce  Aristotle 
into  the  Sanctuary  itself."*   One  of  his  Treatises  is  a  refu- 


■  Haarcau,  t.  ii.  p.  1,  ct  sr'iq.    I  owe  tain  scilicet  Saraceiiorum,  quam  Jucla^o- 

most  of  what  follows,  with  references  to  rum,  quam  Cimstianorum.  —  Lib.  viii. 

the  original  works,  to  the  two  Chapters  Physic  cvi.,  quoted  by  M.  Haureau,  ii. 

on  Albert  the  Great  in  fitter,  ChrisUidie  p.54.  Alexander  ilales  (about  1222)  had 

Philo6oy'hi<',  vtii.  jk  181,  unil  M.  Haureau,  illustrated  Christian  Theology  frouiAris- 

De  la  PiiiiosopUie  Scolastique,  ii.  p.  I.  totle  and  Aviceuua.  —  Ritter,  181.  Also 

I  tlunk  the  uemuun  hM  tn  onosiud  William  ofAuvergne.  See  Haoreau,p.11. 

aflvatita^e  over  the  Freuchman  in  the  The  only  Treatises  which  the  Scho- 

order,  and  therefore  in  the  perspicuity,  lastic  Philoiopher  might  seem  to  disdain 

with  which  he  has  developed  the  system  were  the  popular  and  practical  ones,  the 

of  Albert  the  Great.   In  his  tharp,  pre-  Rhetoric,  Poeticf,  m  die  PolitieB.-* 

cise  langtia^  the  Frenrhtnar*  refsiimes  Ritter,  p.  188. 

his  Buperionty;  and  it  mu.st  i>e  reiin  iu-  "  See  quotation  £i-om  Thomaaius  in 

bered  tlwt  the  object  of  M.  Haureau's  Hmreau,  and  M.  Haurean's  reftitation, 

work  is  the  Seholastic  Philosophy.    I  An  audem  Orten  giebt  (  r  zu  crKMiiun, 

have  also  read  M.  Kousselot,  Etudes,  and  er  woUte  hier  nur  die  Meinung  der  Peri- 

sorae  of  the  older  writers.  mtiker  wiedergeben ;  wie  dieaelbe  mit 

"  Et  in  hanc  sententiam  oouTeneront  der  Katholischeii  I^^hre  ausgegtichen 

malti  Theoiogi  diTenanun  leligionnm  werden  koone,  liiMt  er  dafaan  gestellt 
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tatioa  of  the  Arabian  Averrhoes.    Nor  is  it  Aristotle  and 
Averrhoes  alone  that  come  within  the  pale  of  Albert's 
erudition;  the  commentators  and  glossators  of  Aristotle, 
the  whole  circle  of  the  Arabians,  are  quoted,  their 
opinions,  their  reasonings,  even  their  words,  with  the  utmost 
familiarity.     But  with  Albert  Theolojn'  was  still  the 
master-so H'!iee.    The  Bishop  ot  Kati^hon  was  of  uiuni- 
peached  orthodoxy;  the  vulgar  only,  in  his  wonderlul 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  Nature,  in  his  studies  of 
Natural  History,  could  not  but  see  something  of  the 
magician.   Albert  had  the  ambition  of  reconciling  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  of  reconciling  tihis  harmonised  Aris- 
totelian and  Platonic  philosophy  with  Christian  Divinity, 
lie  thus,  in  some  decree,  misrepresented  or  misconeeived 
both  the  Greeks ;  he  harileued  Platu  into  Aristotelisni, 
expanded  Aristotelism  into  Platonism  :  nud  his  Christianity, 
though  Albert  was  a  devout  man,  while  it  constantly  subor- 
dinates, in  strong  and  tervent  language,  knowledge  to  faith 
and  love,  became  less  a  religion  than  a  philosofdiy*  Albert 
has  little  of,  he  might  seem  to  soar  above  the  peculiar  and 
dominant  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  he  dwells  on  the  nature 
of  God  rather  than  m  the  Trinity,  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  rather  than  the  redemption  ;  on  sin,  on  oriprinal  sin, 
he  is  almost  silent.    According  to  the  established  Cliristian 
theology.  Creation  and  Redemption  were  siniultanecm>>ly 
iu  the  counsels  of  God.    In  the  new  system,  Grace  was  a 
gift  for  the  advancement  of  Man's  indefeasible  intellectual 
nature.    But  though  Albert  thus  dwells  on  the  high,  as  it 
were  philosophic,  Godhead,  he  reserves  religiously  for  God 
a  sole  primary  existence ;  he  rejects  with  indignation  his 
master  Aristotle's  tenet  of  the  coetemity  of  matter  and 
the  eternity  of  the  world  f  hut  he  rests  not  in  the  sublime 
simplicity  ot*  the  Mosaic  creation  hy  the  Word  of  God  out 
of  nothing.    Since  St  Augustine  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 

Rein,    ffittar,  hovever,  does  full  justice  krinne,wird  iibera»clidaratiserechlafsea» 

to  his  rolipriori,  p.  I'M.    Dc  unitntr  in-  dass  Gott.  tlu- i-wipc  Fnmi.  tir.'l  <ru'  Ma- 

tellectus  coutni  Averriiotfin.    Hia  workt>  terie  oicht  mit  einaudtfr  gtont-iu  haben 

ftU  twentf-one  volmnet  folio.  koonten,  alio  meh  nieht  mo  EwigketC 

Gott  wnrde  ludiirftig  sciii,  weim  Ilii-r  pebraucht  Albert  diesen  Seta  des 

setn  Werkeu  eine  Materie  voraussctze.  Aristoteles  gegen  den  Alistotekt  BeUvt, 

.  .  .  Dasf  die  Materie  nicht  ewlg  sein  —Ritter,  pp.  201-2. 
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the  pre-existencc  of  the  fonn8»  or  the  ideag^  of  all  thingg  ia 
the  mind  of  God,  had  been  almost  the  accredited  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  Even  Matter  waa  in  God,  but  before  it 
became  material,  only  in  its  form  and  possibility.    Man,  in* 

deed,  seems  to  be  doomed,  it  he  can  soar  above  the  ct>rpureal 
aiithropuiiu>i]ilHsui  wliich  arrayed  the  Deity  in  human  form 
(the  authropoinorpliisin  of  the  poets,  the  sculptors,  and  the 
painters),  to  adaiit  au  intellectual  anthropomorphism ;  to  en* 
deavour  to  coniprehend  and  define  the  laws  and  the  capacities 
of  the  Divine  iutelligence  according  to  hie  own**  Yet  when 
Albert  thus  accepted  a  kind  of  Platonic  emanation  theory  of 
all  things  from  the  Godhead/  he  repudiated  as  detestable, 
as  blasphemous,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence with  the  intelhgence  of  liian.  This  doctrine  of 
Averrhocs  destroyed  the  personality  of  man,  if  not  of  G(td. 
lie  recoils  from  l^anthcism  with  religious  horror.  His 
perpetual  object  is  to  draw  the  distinction  between  the 
£temal  and  the  Temporal,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite ; 
bow  knowledge  is  attained,  how  the  knowledge  of  God 
differs  from  the  enthusiastic  contemplation  of  God.  God^ 
though  not  to  be  comprehended,  may  be  known,  and  that 
not  only  by  grace,  but  by  natural  means.  God  is  as  the 
^  Light,  everywhere  seen,  but  everywhere  escapinp:  the  com- 
preliension  of  tlie  vibiuii.  (lod  is  oniuipresent,  all-working, 
yet  limited  by  the  capacities  of  existing  things. 

God  the  Creator  (and  Creation  was  an  eternal,  inalien* 
able  attribute  of  the  God)  was  conceived,  as  having 
primarily  called  into  being  four  coeval  things  of  ever- 
busting  duration, — ^the  primai  Matter,  Time,  Heaven, 
the  Everlasting  Intelligence,*^   But  Matter,  and  Time,  it 

*  Le  Dien  des  philosophcs,  e'est  k  dire  arrivmit  tn  dernier  terme  de  rabttnctioii, 

deft  Thteloi^ens  ^clalr^s,  ne  fut  pas,  il  il  troiivadaus  rentcudement  bumiuiiyjlet 

est  vrai,  celui  des  sculpttMirs  et  <k's  ulees  g^n^ralcs,  et  il  iie  sut  alors  mienx 

P«mtres;  uiab  il  eut  bien  avec  lui,  pour  faire,  ({ue  de  ddfinir  rintt  lligence  de  DU'U 

ne  rieD  o^er,  qaelqnet  traits  de  ressem-  le  lieu  prinuwdialde  ces  id^.~Haiireaii, 

blance.    Pour  representor  I:i  fipire  do  p.  84.    Compare  the  whole  |MMBge,  at 

Diea,  Tartiste  avait  cbuisi  dans  la  nature,  just  as  it  is  brilliaat. 
avec  les  yenx  dn  corps,  let  Ibrmc*  qui      '  Primtim  prineipium  eet  indeSBienter 

lui  tvuent  semble  r^pooidre  le  mieux  au  fluens,  quo  intellectus  uuiversalittT agent 

concept  idi'al  de  la  beaiiti-  jiarfaite,  ct  il  indesineiitercst  intclligenttatenitteM. — 

s'etait  edbrc<5  de  les  reprodmrt'  sur  k-  L^ois  Apud  Ritter,  p.  1 9y. 
on  ttur  la  pierre.  Pour  repr^senter  Dieu      t  Hie  enim  mazime  intelligibilis  est  et 

coinme  rintoHipcuce  pnifaite,  le  pbib>-  oinnes  iiitellectuR  «'t  int^'lligibilis  causii 

aophe  proc^lasuivant  iamememetuode;  et 'm  ookai  iutelligibUi  attingitur,  sicut 
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should  seeniy  were  properly  neither  Matter  nor  Time. 
Matter  has  no  proper  existence,  it  is  only  privative; 
it  18  sometliing  by  which  and  in  which  works  Intelli- 
g^ence.*^  The  Heavens  exist  (and  in  the  Heavens^  thoo^ 
this  is  something,  as  it  were,  apart  from  his  theory, 
Albert  admits  the  whole  established  order  and  succession 
of  the  Antrcls  from  Dionysius  the  An  rtpairite)  *  and  Intelli- 
gence, which  subsists,  though  oppre>be(i  and  bnwed  down, 
even  in  lifeless  things.  But  between  the  higher,  imperish- 
able intelligence  of  man  and  the  intelligence  of  God  there 
is  nothing  intermediate  ;  ^  and  yet  there  is  eternal,  irrecon- 
ciieable  difference.  The  Unity  of  God  must  develope  itself 
in  multiplicity.  Man's  Intelligence  is  a  continual  efflux 
from  Gtxl,  an  operation  of  God,  but  yet  not  divine.  As 
God  it  has  its  own  Free  Will." 

And  so  Albert  goes  on,  and  so  went  on  Albert's  suc- 
cessors, and  so  sro  on  Albert's  interpreters,  with  these 
exquisitely  subtle  distinctions  of  words,  which  they  refuse  to 
see  are  but  words,  making  matter  immaterial,''  forms  actual 
beings  or  substances;  making  Gtod  himself,  with  perfect 
free-will,  act  under  a  kind  of  necessihr ;  making  tiboughts 
things,  subtUising  things  to  thoughts ;  beguiling  themselves 
and  beguiling  mankind  with  the  notion  that  they  are  passing 
the  impassable  barriers  of  human  knowledpre  ;  approaehiiif^ 
boldly,  then  suddenly  recoiling  tiuiu  the  must  iatal  conciu- 

lumeu  i^uud  est  actus  vUlbilmm.  utun-  ^  Oa  the  great  medisBvml  questioo 

giturin  onmi  ▼isibili  per  visum.   Sieat  Albert  woold  be  at  ouce  a  Realist,  a 

tamen  lumen  secundum  immensitatem,  Concpptualiat,  and  a  Nominalist.  There 

quam  habet  in  rota  mtlia  et  aecondum  were  throe  kinds  of  Uuiveiwls,  one  ab- 

immensitatem  potestatis,  qua  mniiiavin-  ttract,  self^ensting,  one  in  the  object, 

bilia  compreheudere  potest,  non  potest  one  in  the  mind.— Rittcr,  p.  219.  Uaa- 

cnpi  vol  coniprehiMuri  a  visa.       m-r  in-  reau,  p.  14.   M.  Uaureaa  treats  tiua pext 

teliectus  divinus,  secundum  excel ieu-  at  leuirtb. 

tiam,  qm  exceUit  in  se  ipto,  et  teenndttm  ■  Yet  he  does  not  deny,  he  aaecftf  in 

potestntem  qutl  illiistraro  potest  super  other  places,  thot  which  Christianity  aiul 

omnia,  etiam  super  iufinita  intelligi bilia,  Islam,  Latin,  Greek,  andArabian,  equally 

capi  vel  comprehend!  potest  lb  intelleeta  ■dnutied,  the  operation  of  God  in  the 

creato.    Summa  Theolog.,  quoted  in  soul  of  man  through  Angels. 

Ritter,  p.  19t>.    Thu  finiti-  carn-ot  com-  "  Daher  ist  das  Sein  an  einem  jeden 

preheud  the  iuiiuilc.   But  AHh  i  t  always  Gesch5pfe  verschieden  von  dem,  was 

prc>supposee  the  moral  as  well  as  the  es  ist. — Ritter,  p.  211.   The  matter  is 

Christian  prep&ratiTe  for  knowledge,  only  the  outward  vehicle,  as  it  w(  n\— 

virtue,  and  faith.  ,  the  Form  gives  the  Being,   This  is  the 

^  Ritter,  p.  a05.'  tiieoryof  Arerrhoes.  See  on  this  subject 

'  The  whole  Universe  was  a  progres-  the  just  and  sensible  obamwtion  of  M. 

•ive  descendant  development,  an  ascend-  Uaureao,  firom  p«ge  34. 
ant  movement  towarxls  perfectiou. 
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sions.  In  the  pride  and  in  the  delight  of  conscious  power, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  and  its  wonderfiil  instrument 
Logic,  these  profound  and  hardy  thinkers  are  stiQ  repro« 

ducing  the  same  eternal  problems ;  detaching  the  immaterial 
part  of  man,  as  it  were,  from  his  humanity,  and  blending 
him  with  the  GodheaJ ;  bringing  the  Godhead  down  into 
the  world,  till  the  distinction  is  lost ;  and  then  perceivmg 
and  crying  out  in  indignation  against  what  seems  their  own 
blasphemy.  The  close  of  all  Albert  the  Great^s  intense 
labours,  of  his  enormous  assemblage  of  the  opinions  of  the 
philosophers  of  all  ages,  and  his  efforts  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  high  Christian  Theology,  is  a  kind  of  Eclecticism, 
an  unreconciled  Realism,  Conceptual  ism,  Nominalism,  w  ith 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  each.  The  intelligence  of  God 
was  but  an  archetype  of  the  intelligence  of  man,  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  a  type  of  that  of  God  ;  each  peopled  with  the 
same  ideas,  representatives  of  things,  couceptional  entities, 
even  words;  existing  in  God  before  all  existing  things, 
before  time,  and  to  exist  after  time ;  in  man  existing  after 
existing  things,  born  in  time,  yet  to  share  in  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  intelligence.  Thus  religion,  the  Christian 
religion,  by  throwing  upward  God  into  his  unap])roach- 
able,  ineffable,  inconceivable  Mystery,  is  perhaps,  in  its  own 
province,  more  philosophical  than  j)hilnsophv.  Albert, 
in  adnuttmg  the  title  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Greek^ 
or  Arabian  philosophy,  to  scrutinize,  to  make  compre- 
hensible the  Divine  Intelligence;  in  attempting,  how- 
ever glorious  the  attempt,  the  Impossible,  and  affixing 
no  UmitB  to  the  power  of  human  reason  and  Logic,  while 
he  disturbed,  to  some  extent  unintentionally  deposed, 
Theology,  substituted  no  high  and  coherent  Philusopliv. 
Safe  in  his  own  deep  religiousness,  and  his  doctrinal  ortho- 
dox v,  he  saw  not  how  with  his  philosophic  speculations  he 
undermined  the  ioundations  of  his  theology. 

But  this  view  of  Albert  the  Great  is  still  imperfect  and 
unjust.  His  title  to  fame  is  not  that  he  introduced  and  inter- 
preted the  Metaphysics  and  Physies  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
works  of  the  Arabian  philosophers  on  these  abstruse  sub- 
jects to  the  world,  but  because  he  opened  the  field  of  true 
philosophic  observation  to  mankind.    In  natural  history  he 
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unfolded  the  more  precious  treasures  of  the  Aristotelian 
pbilosopliy,  he  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  ancieiit  science^ 
and  added  large  eontributioDS  of  his  own  on  every  branch 
of  it ;  iu  mathematics  he  commented  and  explained  Euclid ; 

in  chyniistry,  he  was  a  subtle  investigator ;  in  astronomy, 
a  bold  speculator.  Had  be  not  been  premature — had  not 
plnlosophy  been  seized  and  a^ain  enslaved  to  theology, 
mysticism,  and  worldly  politics — he  mig;ht  have  been  more 
immediately  and  successfully  ibllowed  by  the  tirsti  if  not 
by  the  second,  Bacon.'' 
Of  all  the  schoolmen  Thomas  Aquinas^  has  left  the 
TbHBM  greatest  name.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Count  of 
AqoiiiM.  Aquino,  a  rich  fief  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  mother,  Theodora,  was  of  the  line  of  the  old  Norman 
Kinfi^s  ;  his  brothers,  Jieginald  and  Landolpli,  lield  li:uh 
rank  in  the  Impi  rial  armies.  His  laniily  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  Hohenstanfens ;  they  had  Swabian 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  so  the  great  schoolman  was  of  the 
race  of  Frederick  II.  Monasticism  seised  on  Thomas  in 
his  early  youth;  he  became  an  inmate  of  Honte  Cassino ; 
at  sizt^n  years  of  age  he  caught  the  more  fioy  and 
vigorous  enthusiasm  of  the  Dominicans.  By  them  he  was 
sent — no  unwilling  proselyte  and  pupil — to  France.  He 
was  seized  by  his  worldly  brothers,  and  sent  back  to 
Naples  ;  he  was  iiiiprisuiied  in  one  of  the  family  castles, 
but  resisted  even  the  fond  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  his 
sisters.  He  persisted  iu  his  pious  disobedience,  his  holy 
hardness  of  heart ;  he  was  relieved  after  two  years*  im* 
prison ment—  it  might  seem  strange — at  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II*  The  godless  Emperor,  as  be 
was  called,  gave  Thomas  to  the  Church.  Aquinas  took  the 
irrevocable  vow  of  a  Friar  Preacher.  He  became  a  scholar 
of  Albert  the  Great  at  Coiugne  and  at  Paris.  He  was  dark, 

"  Nous  n'arons  interroge  que  le  phi-  dcs  raystires  de  la  nature,  Ic  chiraiste 

losopke ;  nous  u'avous  parcuuru  c^ue  subtil,  Taudacicux  a&trouomc*  I'lmbile 

troM  on  4|a«tre  de  see  vingt-un  TolnnKS  iuterpr^te  de«  thtoi^iiies  d'Euclide.  Le 

iu-fol5o,  OBUvre  pnxligiense,  presquc  Rur-  rtfsnltat  dc«  trarftux  d'Albv  rt  n'n  6te 

buinaiue,  k  laqueili*  aucuue  autre  ne  ricu  uoios  qu'une  veritable  revolution ! 

ttmrait  Atre  oompaj^ :  i]ut'  tmm  ramleBt  Gda  r^Bome  totu  tes  titnt  k  la  gloire.~ 

appris,  g)  nous  avioag  eu  le  loisir  de  les  Haureau,  ii.  p.  1U3.   He  perhaps  rather 

consulter,  le  ihcologion  forme  K  I'ocole  forbodrd  than  wrought  this  reTolBtMMl. 
lies  ri^res,  Ic  scrupulfux  iuvestigateur      '  Boru  about  1227. 
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gilenl;^  unapproachable  evea  by  his  brethren,  perpetually 
wrapt  in  profound  meditation.    He  was  called,  cuogM, 
in  mockery,  the  great  dumb  ox  of  Sicily.  Albert 

questioned  the  mute  disciple  ou  the  most  deep  and  knotty 
points  of  theology ;  he  found,  as  he  confessed,  his  equal,  his 
superior.     That  dunil)  ox  will  make  the  world  resouiid  with 
his  doctiiues."  With  Albert  the  taiUitui  disciple  returned  to 
Cologne.    Again  he  went  back  to  Paris,  received  his  aca- 
demic degrees,  and  taught  with  universal  wonder.  Under 
Alexander  lY.  he  stood  up  in  Rome  in  defence  of  his  Order 
agamst  the  eloquent  William  de  St  Amour ;  he  repudiated 
for  his  Order,  and  condemned  by  his  anilioritv  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Abbot  J oachim.  lie  taught  at  Cologne  with 
Albert  the  Great ;  also  at  Paris,  at  Kome,  at  Orvieto,  at 
Yiterbo,  at  Teriigia.    Wiiere  he  taught,  the  world  listened 
in  respectful  silence.    He  was  acknowledged  by  two  Popes, 
Urban  lY.  and  Clement  lY.,  as  the  first  theologian  of  the 
age.    He  refused  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.    He  was 
expected  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  as  the  authority  before 
whom  all  Christendom  might  be  expected  to  bow  wmik% 
down.  He  died  ere  he  had  passed  the  borders  of 
2\aples  at  the  Abbey  of  Kossa  Xuova,  near  Terracina,  at 
the  age  of  forty-eitrht.    Dark  tales  were  told  of  his  death 
only  the  wickedness  of  man  could  deprive  the  world  so 
early  of  such  a  wonder.    The  University  of  Paris  claimed 
but  in  vain,  the  trc  isure  of  his  mortal  remains.'  joiyi,, 
II (  ^vas  canonised  by  John  XXIL 

Thomas  Aquinas  is  throu^out^  above  all,  the  Theo- 
logian. God  and  the  soul  of  man  are  the  only  objects 
truly  worthy  of  his  philosophic  investigation.  This  is  the 
function  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  the  mission  of  the  Angel 
of  the  schools.  In  his  works,  or  rather  in  his  one  great 
work,  is  the  iinal  result  of  all  which  has  been  decided  by  Pope 
or  Council,  taught  by  the  Fathers,  accepted  by  tradition. 

See  vol.  V.  p.  91,  with  thp  quo-  tiseofS.Thoira<i(1<'RegiminePri!ioipnin. 

tatiou  from  Dante.    One  &tory  was  that  But  there  is  a  lull  account  of  tlie  calm, 

CiMurlef  of  Anjou  had  att«iD|»ted  yio-  pious  death  of  S.  Thomas.    He  ill 

U'ticn  on  a  niece  of  S.  Thomas,  ar\<\  tliat  more  than  a  month,  with  evffj  figll  of 

the  t>aiut  had  determined  to  denounce  natttiml  decaj. 

tiie  erime  before  the  Coundl  of  Lyoni ;      '  Reed  the  icmftriEeble  fetter  of  the 

others  said  that  Charles  resented  the  free  Univenlty  in  the  Lift  in  the  BoUaild* 

if  not  king-lulling  doctrines  of  the  txesp  ieti. 
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argued  in  the  schools,  inculcated  in  the  Confessional.  The 
Sura  of  Theology  is  the  authentic,  authoritative,  acknow- 
ledged code  of  Latin  Christianity.    We  cannot  but  con- 
trast this  vast  work  with  the  original  Gospel :  to  this  bulk 
has  grown  the  New  Testament^  or  rather  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  part  of  the  New  Testament*   But  Aquinas  is  an 
intellectual  theologian :  he  approaches  more  nearly  than 
most  philosophers,  cerUiiiily  than  most  divines,  to  pure 
eiiil)()dic(l  intellect.    He  is  perfectly  passionless ;  he  has  no 
polemic  indignation,  nothing  of  the  Chnrchman's  jealousy 
and  suspicion ;  he  has  no  fear  of  the  result  of  any  investiga- 
tion ;  he  hates  nothing^  hardly  heresy :  loves  nothing,  unless 
perhaps  naked,  abstract  truth.   In  his  serene  confidence 
that  all  must  end  in  good,  he  moves  the  most  startling  and 
even  perilous  questions,  as  if  ikey  were  the  most  indifferent, 
the  very  Being  of  God.    God  must  be  revealed  by  syllo- 
gistic process.    Himself  inwardly  conscions  of  the  absijlute 
harmony  of  his  own  intellectual  and  iimral  being,  he  places 
sin  not  so  much  in  the  will  as  in  the  understanding.  The 
perfection  of  man  is  the  perfection  of  his  intelligence.  Ue 
examines  with  the  same  perfect  self-command,  it  might 
almost  be  said  apathy,  the  converse  as  well  as  the  proof 
of  the  most  vital  religious  tniths.    He  is  nearly  as  con- 
summate a  sceptic,  almost  atheist,  as  he  is  a  divine  and 
theologian.    Secure,  as  it  should  seem,  in  impenetrable 
armour,  he  has  not  only  no  apprehension,  but  seems  not  to 
suppose  the  possibility  of  danger;  he  has  nothing  of  the 
boastfulness  of  self-confidence,  but  in  calm  assurajice  of 
victory,  gives  every  advantage  to  his  adversary*   On  both 
sides  of  every  question  he  casts  the  argument  into  one  of 
his  clear,  distinct  syllogisms,  and  calmly  places  himself  as 
Arbiter,  and  passes  judgement  in  one  or  a  series  of  still 
more  unanswerable  syllogisms.    He  has  assigned  its  un-* 
assailable  province  to  Church  authority,  to  tradition  or 
the  Fathers,  faith  and  works ;  but  beyond,  within  the  pro- 

•  My  copy  of  the  Siminia  of  Aquinas  mate  decisions  of  the  Latin  Cbnrch  on 

lias  al>ov«  twelve  himdrcil  of  the  very  roost  theological  ur  ethical  points  wiU 

doaest  printed  folio  inmtes  in  doobte  eonsalt  it ;  and  will  see  the  range  and 

columns,  without  the  indexc?;.  I  pretend  scope  of  that  tlieolDgy,  and  tht  ground* 

not  to  have  read  it ;  but  whoever  is  work  of  all  the  later  casuiftix 
cttioot  to  know,  as  it  were,  the  nlti- 
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per  sphere  of  philosophy,  he  asserts  fitll  freedom.  There 
IS  no  Father,  even  St  Augustine,  who  may  not  be 

examined  by  the  fearless  intellect. 

TliDiiias  Aquinas  has  nothing  like  the  houndless  ranjre  of 
Albert  the  Great;  he  disdains  or  fears  iSatural  Philosophy. 
Within  their  common  sphere  he  is  the  faithful  dis(  iph:  of 
the  master,  but  iar  surpasses  him  in  clearness,  distinctness, 
precision,  conclusiveness.  He  had  some  works  of  Plato, 
unknown  to  Albert,  acquired  perhaps  in  his  native  Magna 
GrrsBcia ;  but,  with  Albert,  he  rejects  the  co-eternal  ideas 
subsistent  widiout  and  beyond  the  Deity.  With  Albert  in 
that  controversy  he  is  a  high  Aristotelian,  but  repudiates 
as  decisively  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  imperishability  of 
the  Universe. 

Aquinas  has,  as  It  were,  three  distinct  and  unmingling 
worldis :  the  world  of  God,  the  world  of  the  immaterial 
angels  and  demons,  the  world  of  mingled  matter  and 
intelligence, — ^that  of  man.  Grod  is  alone,  the  One  ab- 
solute, infinite,  sel^ubsistent,  whose  essence  it  is  to  be." 
No  Eastern  anti-materialist  ever  guarded  the  primal  God- 
head more  zealously  from  any  intrusive  debasement  God 
is  his  own  unique  form  :  proceeds  from  no  antecedent  form, 
communicates  with  no  inferior  form.  The  Godhead  is  in 
itself,  by  itself,  all  that  is.  It  is  pre-existent  to  matter, 
eternally  separate  from  matter.^  But  Thomas  must  never 
lose  the  Christian  theologian  in  the  philosopher.  All  this 
abstract,  unmingling,  solitary  Deity,  is  not  merely  to  be 
endowed  with  his  eternal,  immutable  attributes,  Omni* 
presence,  Omniscience,  Providence,  but  reconciled  with 
the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thomas  has  not 
merely  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  of 
Arius  and  Sabellius ;  and  on  the  Trinity  he  is  almost 
as  diffuse,  even  more  miimte,  than  on  the  sole  original 
Godhead.  The  most  microscopic  eye  can  hardly  trace  his 
exquisite  and  subtle  distinctions,  the  thin  and  shadowy 
differences  of  words  which  he  creates  or  seizes.  Yet  he 
himself  seems  to  walk  unbewildered  in  his  own  labyrinth ; 
he  walks  apparently  as  calmly  and  firmly  as  if  he  were  in 
open  day  j  leaves  nothing  unquestioned,  luiaccouuted  for ; 

*  Compare  Haoraw,  p.  156w 
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defines  the  undefinable,  distinguishes  the  undistinguishable ; 
and  lays  down  his  conclusions  as  if  they  were  madiematicai 
truths. 

Aquinas^  world  of  Angels  and  Demons  comprehended  the 

whole  mystic  Hierarchy  of  the  An m)|  agite.  Matter  is  not 
their  substance;  they  are  iiiimaterial.  They  are  not  self- 
subsisteiit ;  being  is  not  their  essence.™  They  are,  on  one 
side,  fifiite  :  on  the  other,  infinite :  upwards,  finite  ;  tor 
they  are  Innited  by  the  stern  line  which  divides  them  from 
the  Godhead :  infinite,  downwards ;  for  they  seek  no 
inferior  subject  But  as  that  which  diversifies,  multiplies, 
and  individualiseSf  is  matter,  and  divisibility  is  the  essential 
property  of  matter,  all  the  Angels,  thence,  logically,  would 
be  but  one  Angel,  as  there  is  but  one  pure  spirituality. 
In  this  point,  and  about  the  whole  subject  of  Anprels, 
Thoniai^  instead  of  being  enibarrabbed,  stenied  to  deliglit 
and  revel;  his  luxury  of  distinction  and  definition,  if  it  be 
not  a  contradiction,  his  imaginative  logic,  is  inexhaustible. 
He  is  absolutely  wanton  in  the  questions  which  he  starts, 
and  answers  with  all  the  grave  satisfaction  as  on  solemn 
questions  of  life  and  death.' 

The  third  world  is  that  of  matter  and  of  man.  The 
world  was  created  by  God  according  to  forms  (or  ideas) 
existent,  not  without  but  within  the  Deity  ;  for  (  iutl  must 
have  known  what  he  would  create.  These  lorins,  these 
ideas,  these  types  of  exist  1112:  things,  are  part  of  God's 
infinite  knowledge ;  they  are  the  essence  of  God;  they  are 
God.  Man  is  inseparable  from  matter;  matter  cannot 
exist  without  form/  The  soul,  the  intelligpence  of  man, 
constitutes  the  third  world.  It  shares^  in  some  degree*  the 
immateriality  of  the  two  higher  orders.  It  is  self-subsistent ; 
but  it  needs  the  material  body,  as  its  organ,  its  instrument. 
It  is  not,  however,  j)re-existent ;  Origen  was  a  name  of  ill 
repute  in  the  Church  ;  ins  doctrine  therefore,  by  some 
subtle  logical  effort*  must  be  rejected.    Each  separate  soul 

*  Bne  Angeli  nOD  cit  easentift  Bed  tber  ugels  toumi  by  logic"  hid  1)^ 

accidens.— Siimma,  i.  quest,  xii.  Art.  4.  discussed  before. 

They  owe  their  being  to  a  free  act  of  Coil  caninit  creati'  matter  triihoui 

the  divine   ^ill.     Compare  Haureau,  form  ;  tliis  is  a  ueceshury  limit  ot  his 

p.  155.  omnipoteDce.  It  woald  be  ft  eofitnt* 

"  V-.  p.  Utruin  in  Angelis  ait  cog-  diction. — SnmiM. 
uitio  matutina  et  vebpertina.   **  Wh^ 
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16  not  created  ere  it  is  infiised  into  the  human  body ;  this 
creation  is  simultaneous ;  nothing  uncreate  is  presupposed.' 

But  if  not  self-subsisti'ut,  not  possibly  prc-existeiit,  before 
their  luiioii  with  the  body,  how,  according  to  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  can  souls  Ihj  sdt'-subsisU'nt  aftiT  the  disRohition  of 
the  union  ?  St.  Thomas  takes  refuge  in  the  Angelic  world. 
This,  too,  was  created ;  and  the  souls,  retaining  the  indi*' 
Tiduality,  which  they  had  acquired  in  their  conjunction 
y/ith  matter,  withdraw  as  it  were  into  this  separate  imma- 
terial and  unmingling  world* 

It  is  obvious  that  our  space  only  permits  us  to  touch, 
and,  we  fear,  with  inevitable  obscurity,  sonic  of  the  charac- 
teristic views  of  St.  Thomas.  St.  Thomas,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, Albert,  on  the  great  question  of  universals,  is 
Eclectic  ;  neither  absolutely  Realist,  Conceptual ist,  nor 
Nominalist  Universals  are  real  only  in  God,  and  but 
seemingly,  in  potentiality  rather  than  actuality :  they  are 
subjective  in  the  intelligence  of  man ;  they  result  objectively 
in  uiings.  St.  Thomas  rejects  the  Democritean  effluxes  of 
outward  things,  by  which  the  atomistic  philosophy  ac- 
counted for  our  perceptions:  he  admits  images  of  things 
reflected  arid  received  by  the  senses  as  by  a  mirror,  and  so 
brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the  iotelligence.  The  in- 
telligence has,  as  it  were,  only  the  power,  a  dormant  faculty 
of  knowledge,  till  the  object  is  presented,  through  the  image. 
But  the  conception  by  the  senses  is  confiised,  indetermi- 
nate ;  till  abstracted,  analysed,  at  once  universalised  and 
individualised  by  the  intelligence / 

'  Com  ttiflui  title  oorpor«  taiiteni  dt  m#tte  TiBteltoetioii  a'ett  d«vcfme 

aOD  habeat  suse  naturtc  perfectionem,  cette  id^  dure,  po.sitlve,  absolument 

nec  Deus  ab  imperfectU  suiim  opus  in-  distincte  de  tout  autre,  qui  respond  an 

cUoaret>  siiupliciter  fatendum  «ct  aui-  mot  huiuanitc,  qu'api^s  un  travail  de 

mas  si  Dial  cam  eorporibut  ereari  et  in-  Tesprtt  qui  distrait  tout  le  propre  de 

fundi.— Summa,  t.  qUcTsr  wiii.       Crv-  rimmanit^  dr  In  uotion  atitorieure  et 

atio  est  productio  aiiciyus  r«i  eecuudum  cout\i8e  de  I'auimalitti.   On  ne  B'attend- 

iQam  totam  gobstantuun  iiiiUo  praftsnp-  ait  pent-ttre  paa  k  ce  travail,  then  un 

posito,  quod  sit  vel  increatum,  T«l  ab  docteur  du  treizicme  mI'cIc,  cette  savante 

aUqao  creatum. — Quccst.  Ixv.  3.  critique  de  la  faculte  de  coiuiaitre.— 

*  Cognitio  iodistincta.    Ainsi  la  sen-  Ilaureau,  p.  203.    I  have  made  this  ex- 

eation  est  mntlrianft  4  rintelleetiOD,  traet,  not  merely  becaose  it  contains  an 

c*( -t  r(mv(>nn  :  nuns  toute  sensation  est  important  illustration  of  the  philosophy 

indet«rmiuet,  uutversellemeut  confuse,  of  Aquinas,  but  because  it  is  such  a 

ataat  d'etre  aehevrfe,  arant  d'etre  I'acte  mnarkaUe  indieatioii  of  the  pcfnetratiTc 

qui  la  termina,  c'est-k-dire  I'idc'e  indl-  good  sense,  which,  notwithstar.ding  all 

Tidaelle  de  la  chote  aentie,  le  huiAme;  Eia  scholaatic  sttbtlety,  appears,  as  ftr 
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Yet  Thomas  ruled  not  in  uncontested  supremacy  even 
Frencucaoi.  iotellectual  realm :  he  was  encountered  by 

an  antagonist  as  severely  intellectual  as  himaelC 
No  doubt      jealousy  of  the  rival  orders,  the  Dominican 

and  the  Franciscan,  had  much  to  do  with  the  war  of  the 
Scotists  and  the  Thoinists,  which  divided  the  very  narrow 
world  which  und(  r^tnod,  or  thought  they  understood,  the 
points  in  (Hsjmte,  and  the  wider  world  w^ho  took  either  side, 
on  account  of  the  habit,  Franciscan  or  Dominican,  of  the 
champion.  It  is  singular  to  trace,  even  in  their  Scholas* 
ticism,  the  ruling  character,  so  oppugnant  to  each  other,  of 
the  two  Orders.  In  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  St  Thomas, 
there  is  something  staid,  robust,  muscular,  the  calmness  of 
conscious  strength  ;  their  reasoning  is  more  sedate,  if  to 
such  a  suhject  the  term  may  he  ap])lird,  more  practicah 
The  intelHpence  of  man  is  to  be  tramed  by  severe  disci- 

Eline  to  the  heijj:ht  of  knowledge ;  and  knowledge  is  its 
igh  ultimate  reward*  With  the  Franciscans  there  is  still 
passion :  in  Bonaventura,  the  mild  passion  of  Mysticism ; 
BoiuTcotttim.  ^  Scotus,  if  it  maybe  so  said,  Logic  itself  is 
^""^  become  a  passion.  Duns  is,  by  nature,  habit, 
training,  use,  a  polemic  In  Ockham  it  is  a  revolutionary 
passion  in  philos()j)hy  as  in  politics.  The  true  opposite,  in- 
deed rival  he  niav  l)e  called,  of  Thomas,  was  his  contem- 
porary,  his  friend  Bonaventura.  These  two  men  wer"  to 
have  met  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  One  died  ou  tlie  road, 
tlie  other  just  lived  to  receive  his  Cardinal's  hat,  with  the 
full  applause  of  that  great  CEcumenic  Synod :  a  Pope,  an 
Emperor,  and  a  King,  attended  his  magnificent  fiineral. 
In  JBonaventura  the  philosopher  reeedeB;  religious  edifi- 
cation is  his  mission.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  his 
voluminous  works  is  pure  Scholasticism  :  he  is  teaching 
by  the  Life  of  his  Holy  Fouiider,  St.  Francis,  and  by  what 
may  he  called  a  new  Gospel,  a  legendary  Life  of  the 
Saviour,  which  seems  to  claim,  with  all  its  wild  traditions, 
equal  right  to  the  belief  with  that  of  the  Evangelists. 
Bonaventura  himself  seems  to  deliver  it  as  his  own  unques^ 

ta  my  narrow  acquaintnnce  with  his   Toliune  pf  M.  Carle» '  Histoire  de  la  Vic 

works,  to  set  A»|n!iias  above  all  School-  ct  des  Korits  S.  Thomns  d'Aquin,' 
jnetx.    I  have*  read  the  &plt!udid  quarto   of  which  1  much  admire  the— type. 
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tioning  faith.    Bonaventura,  if  not  ignorant  of,  feared  or 

disdained  to  know  much  of  xVristotle  or  the  Arabians :  he 
philosophises  only  because  in  his  age  he  could  not  avoid 
philosophy.  The  phiK)sophy  of  Bonaventura  rests  on  the 
theological  doctnne  of  Original  Sin  :  the  soul,  exiled 
from  God,  must  return  to  God.  The  most  popular  work 
of  Bonaventura,  with  his  mystic  admirers,  w<rs  the  Itinerary 
of  the  Soul  to  God.  The  love  of  God^  and  the  knowledge  of 
Grod,  proceed  harmoniously  together,  through  four  degrees 
or  kinds  of  light.  The  external  light,  by  which  we  learn 
the  mechanic  arts:  the  inferior  light,  which  shines  through 
the  senses,  by  these  we  comprehend  individuals  or  things : 
the  internal  light,  the  reason,  which  by  reflection  raises  the 
soul  to  intellectual  things,  to  universals  in  conception :  the 
superior  light  of  grace,  which  reveals  to  us  the  sanctifying 
virtues,  shows  us  universals,  in  their  reality,  in  God. 

Bonaventura  rests  not  helow  this  highest  light.^  Phi- 
losophy pretends  that  it  may  soar  to  the  utmost  heights, 
and  behold  the  Invisible  ;  it  presumes  to  aver  that  thought, 
by  dwelling  on  God,  may  behold  him  in  spirit  ajul  in 
truth.  Against  this  doctrine  Bonaventura  protests  with 
all  his  energy.  Reason  tnay  reach  tlie  ultimate  bounds  of 
nature :  would  it  trespass  farther,  it  is  dazzled,  blinded  by 
excess  of  light.  Is  faith  in  the  intellect  or  in  the  affections  ? 
it  enlightens  the  intellect,  it  rules  over  the  affections. 
Which  has  the  greater  certitude,  knowledge  or  faith? 
There  must  be  a  distinction.  There  is  a  knowledge  which 
is  confined  to  human  things.  There  is  a  knowledge  which 
is  the  actual  vision  of  God.  This  ultimate  knowledge, 
though  oi  Ikith,  is  superior  to  faith ;  it  is  its  absolute  per- 
fection. There  is  a  certainty  of  speculation,  a  certainty  of 
adhesion.  The  certainty  of  adhesion  is  the  certamty  of 
faith  ;  for  this  men  have  died.  What  Geometer  ever  died 
to  vindicate  the  certainty  of  geometry      All  this  lower 

*  From  Haureau,  p.  224.  tati  creditap,  quam  aliqna  seipntia  iili- 

Est  euim  certitado  spccnlationis  et  cujus  rei  scita:.    Videmus  enitn  veros 

€8t  ecrUtudo  ftdluesioiiis ;  et  prima  qui-  fldelM  nec  per  argumenta,  nec  per  toi^ 

dcm  respicit  intellectum,  secuiula  voro  mcnta,  nec  per  blandimeMt.),  inclitiari 

respicit  ipsum  affcctnm  Sic  major  est  posse  ut  veritatem  quam  credimt,  saltern 

certitudo  ia  ipsa  fide  uuud  sit  in  habita  ore  tenos,  n^jent.  Stultns  ettam  esset 

scientiffi,  pro  co  qnoa  Ten  fides  magta  geometra  qui  pro  quacunque  cert&  eoo- 

fMit  adhosrere  ipeum  ercdent»m  veri-  dotaooe  geonetrin,  anderet  aubire  not* 

VOL.  VI.  2  U 
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knowledge  ought  to  be  disdainfully  thrown  aside  for  the 

knowledge  of  God.  All  sensible  ap})earanccs,  all  intellec- 
tual operations,  should  be  dismissed ;  the  wiiule  weight  of  the 
affections  be  tixefi  and  centred  on  the  one  absolute  essence 
in  God  The  iaithful  Christian,  if  he  might  know  the 
whole  of  physical  science,  would,  in  his  loyal  adhesion  to 
his  belief,  lose  all  that  science  rather  than  abandon  or  deny 
one  article  of  the  faith.  The  raptures  of  Bonaventura,  like 
the  raptures  of  all  Mystics,  tremble  on  the  borders  of 
Pantheism :  he  wonid  still  keep  up  the  distinction  between 
the  soul  and  God ;  but  the  soul  nuist  aspire  to  absolute 
unity  with  God,  in  whom  all  ideas  are  in  reality  one, 
though  many  according  to  human  thought  and  speech. 
But  the  soul,  by  contemplation,  by  beatific  vision,  is,  as  it 
were,  to  be  lost  and  merged  in  that  Unity.** 

Where  the  famous  Duns  Scotus  was  born,  in  Scotland,  in. 
Dunssootus.  Ireland,  in  Northumberland ;  why  called  the  Scot, 
what  was  his  parentage,  all  is  utter  darkness,  thick 
and  impenetrable  as  nis  own  writings,  from  whence  some 
derived  his  Greek  name,  Scotos.  He  appeared  a  humble 
Franciscan  at  Oxford;  the  subtle  Doctor  gathered  around 
him  30,000  pupils.  At  Paris  he  was  not  heard  by  less  eager 
or  countless  crowds.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Cologne,  and 
there  died.  The  vast  writings  of  Duns  Scotus^  which  as 
lectures  thousands  thronged  to  hear,  spread  out  as  the 
dreary  sandy  wilderness  of  philosophy ;  if  its  border  be  now 
occasionally  entered  by  some  curious  traveller,  he  may 
return  with  all  the  satis&ction,  but  hardly  the  reward,  of  a 
discoverer.  The  toil,  if  the  story  of  his  early  death  be  true, 
the  rapidity  of  this  man's  mental  productiveness,  is  perhajis 
the  most  wonderful  fact  in  the  intellectual  history  of  our 
race.   He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  ot  thirty-four,  a 

tem. — lu  SeuUrut.  xxiii.  qutest.  11  a  14,  tameu  plures  flecundum  ratioum  intel- 

quoted  by  Hanreto,  p.  9S6.   Stnmge  ligeadi  dye  dioendt-'Itt  Intel,  i.  xxt. 

pndictioii  of  Galileo !    Verus  fidelis  1-3,  quoted  by  Ritter,  p.  496.   To  m- 

etinm  si  sciret  totam  physicam,  mallet  tem,  o  amice,  circa  mj  sticHR  visiooei 

to  tarn  illaiu  scientiam  pcrdtne,  uiuun  corroburuto  itiuere  et  i»«ubiu  dusere  et 

nmun  tolum  articQlam  perdere  vel  ae*  intellectuales  operadoncs  et  wiitabilia 

nre,  adeo  adhietteiw Teritati  credit*.—  et  iuvii>ibi!ia,  ct  ouuu^  uon  em  ct  eus,  ot 

U&d,  ad  uuitatem,  ut  pubsibile  est,  inscius  re- 

*  Et  qnoniam  cognosoent  eat  nnmn,  ttitoere  ipsius,  qui  eet  super  ouutein 

et  coguita  suut  multa,  ideo  omnes  ides  essentiam  et  scientiam.    Itin.  MoBL  ad 

in  Dm>  aunt  nnum,  Mcondam  tem,  aed  Denm,  S,  6^  7. — Ibid*  p.  498. 
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period  at  which  most  minds  are  hardly  at  their  fullest 
strengthi  having  written  thirteen  dosely^prioted  folio 
volume^  without  an  image,  perhaps  without  a  superfluous 
wordy  except  the  eternal  logical  formularies  and  amplifica- 
tions.* These  volumes  do  not  contain  his  Sermons  and 
Commentaries,  winch  were  of  c  iidk'ss  extent.  The  niiiKi  of 
Duns  might  seem  a  wonderful  reason inir  machine;  whatever 
was  thrown  into  it  came  out  in  syllogisms:  of  tlie  coarsest 
texture,  yet  in  perfect  flawless  pattern.  Logic  was  the  idol 
of  Duns ;  and  this  Logic-worship  is  the  key  to  his  whole 
philosophy.  Logic  was  asserted  by  him  not  to  be  an  art^ 
but  a  science ;  ratiocination  was  not  an  instramenti  a  means 
for  discovering  truth :  it  was  an  ultimate  end ;  its  con- 
clusions were  truth.  Even  his  la nguage  was  Logic-worship. 
The  older  Schoolmen  preserved  something  of  the  sound, 
the  flow,  the  grammatical  constniction,  we  must  not  say  of 
Cicero  or  Livy,  but  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  especially  ul'St. 
Augustine.  The  Latmity  ot  Duns  is  a  barbarous  jargon.' 
His  subtle  distinctions  constantly  demanded  new  words : 
he  made  them  without  scruple,  ft  would  require  the  most 
patient  study,  as  well  as  a  new  Dictionary*  to  comprehend 
nis  terms.  Logic  being  a  science,  not  an  art,  the  objects 
about  which  it  was  conversant  are  not  representatives  of 
things,  but  real  things;  the  .conceptions  of  human  thought, 
things,  according  to  the  Thomist  theory,  of  second  intriirion, 
are  here  as  things  of  first  intention,  actual  as  subsistent. 
Duns,  indeed,  condescended  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
pure  and  applied  Logic ;  the  vulgar  applied  Logic  might  be 
only  an  instrument;  the  universals,  the  entities  of  pure 
logiCy  asserted  their  indefeasible  reality.  Duns  Scotus  is 
an  Aristotelian  beyond  Aristotle,  a  Platonist  beyond  Plato ; 
at  Qie  same  time,  the  most  sternly  orthodox  of  Theologians.' 

*  Haureaa  adopts  this  aoeonnt  of  the  thority,  whoever  he  was,  of  Tridi^w 

age  of  Dons  witlumt  hesitation  ;  it  has  wrote  Scholar  (ff>l!<>wer),  not  Hearer, 

been  controverted,  however,  rather  fron  'Scotus  has  ucither  the  philosophic 

the  ineredibilitf  of  the  Ihet  than  from  dignity  nor  the  calm  wisdom  ofThooiat ; 

reasons  drawn  from  the  very  few  known  he  is  rude,  polemic.    He  does  not  want 

circumstances  or  dates  of  his  life.    See  theologic  hatred.    Saraoeui — rilissimi 

Schr(£ck.  xxiv.  4.'}7.  Trithemius,  a  very  poroi— aiiiu  Manichei.   Hie  maledictus 

inaccurate  writer,  makes  him  a  hearer  Averrhoes. — Ritter,  p.  3G0. 

of  Alexander  Hales  in  l'Ji^>;  if  so,  at  s  Die   Richtnngr,  welche  er  Seiner 

jhia  death  in         he  mubt  have  been  Wisseuschaft  gegebeu  hat,  ist  durchaua 

above  teveoty.  But  no  doobt  the  an-  kireUieh.^Batlerp  p.  886^ 

2  H  2 
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On  the  eternity  of  matter  he  transcends  his  master  :  he 
accepts  the  hardy  saying  of  Avicenibron,'*  of  the  univer- 
saHty  of  matter.  He  carries  matter  not  only  higher  than 
the  iDternicdiate  world  oi'  Devils  and  Angels,  but  up  into 
the  very  Sanctuary,  into  the  Godhead  itself.  And  how  is 
this  ?  by  dematerialising  matter,  by  stripping  it  of  every- 
thing, which,  to  the  ordinary  apprehension,  and  not  less  to 
philosophic  thought,  has  distinguished  matter ;  by  spiritual- 
ising it  to  the  purest  spirituality.  Matter  only  became 
material  by  be inp^ conjoined  with  tonii.  Tm  furc  that  it  sul>- 
sisted  potentially  only,  abstract,  uiiembodied,  iiinuatcrial ;  an 
entity  conceivable  nloiK  ,  but  as  beinp^  conceivable,  tlierefore 
real.  For  this  end  the  Subtle  Doctor  created,  high  above 
all  vulgar  common  matter,  a  primary  primal,  a  secondary 
primal,  a  tertiary  primal  matter;  and  yet  this  matter  was 
One.  The  universal  Primary  primal  matter  is  in  all  things ; 
but  as  the  secondary  |3rimal  matter  has  received  the  double 
form  of  the  corruptible  and  incorruptible,  it  is  shared 
between  these  two.  The  tcrtiiiry  primal  matb  r  (listribiites 
itself  among  the  iutiiiite  species,  which  range  under  these 
genera.*  It  is  strain;*'  to  find  Scholasticism,  in  both  its 
opposite  paths,  gliding  into  Pantheism.  An  universal 
infinite  Matter,  matter  refined  to  pure  Spiritualism,  com- 
prehending the  finite,  sounds  like  the  most  extreme  Spi- 
nosism.  But  Scotus,  bewildered  by  his  own  skilftd  word 
juggling,  perceives  not  this,  and  repudiates  the  consequence 
with  mdignation.    Ood  is  still  with  him  the  high,  remote 

>>  Je  reTtent,  dit  il,  ^  la  tli^M  d'Avi-  mocks  definition.    It  is   arrivtd  at 

ceinbron  (ego  nuU?m  ad  positionem  A  vi -  r^Mitn-s  f>f  fcro  -.  pfiwers  impalpable, 

cembrouis  mieo),  et  je  Boutieus  d'abord  luipouderaUt;,  iutiuite.    But  it  is  one 

que  toute  tobstance  cr6^,  oorporeUe  ou  thing  to  refine  away  all  the  ^ualitiea 

8]»irituel]e,  purticipe  de  la  matiore.    Jt*  of  matter  hy  expfiinii  nT,  and  to  do  it  by 

proaire  eusuite  Que  oette  mati^  est  une  stripping  words  of  their  conventional 

en  tous — quod  tit  uniea  niAteria.— Han-  meaning.     Mr.  Faraday's  discoveries 

reau,  p.  328.  Selbitdie  Materie,  obwobl  and  his  Dune  wiU  not  meet  tiie  flite  of 

sie  die  nidrigste  von  allem  Seienden  Duns  Scotus. 

ist,  must  doch  also  eiu  beieudes  gedacht  '  Dicitur  materia  secondo  prima  quse 

wwden  ttnd  het  ihro  Idee  in  Gott.->  «ft  aobijeetnm  genetrnfionM  et  eorrapfi- 

Ritter,  p.  432.    The  modern  Baconian  onis,  quam  mutant  et  transmutant  ag«n- 

Ehilosophy  may  appear  iu  oi^  sense  to  tia  creata,  sen  anpeli  sen  ageiiti;t  mr- 

ave  reached  the  wine  point  as  Uie  ruptibilia;  quw  utdixi,  addit  ad  mate* 

metaphysical  phi  losophy  of  Duns  Scotus,  riem  primo  primun,  quia  esse  subjectaai 

to  have  subtilised  matter  into  immate-  generationisuon  potest  sine  aliqua  fonn^ 

rialit^,  to  have  reached  the  point  where  substantial!  aut  sine  quoutitate,  qiuc 

the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tout  eztn  mtfonem  materue  pnme 

material  teemi  to  be  kwt,  and  alnoit  primm, — Hameao. 
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Monady  above  all  things,  though  throughout  all  things.*^ 
In  him,  and  not  without  him,  according  to  what  is  asserted 
to  be  Platonic  doctrine,  are  the  forms  and  ideas  of  things. 

With  equal  zeal,  and  with  equal  ingenuity  with  the 
Thoinists,  he  attempts  to  niaiiiUiii  the  free  will  of  God, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  hound  in  the  chain  of  inexorable 
necessity."  He  saves  it  by  a  distinction  which  even  his 
subtlety  can  hardly  define.  Yet,  behind  and  without  this 
nebulous  circle,  Duns  Scotus,  as  a  metaphysical  and  an  ethi* 
cal  writer,  is  remarkable  for  his  bold  speculative  views  on 
the  nature  of  our  intelligence^  on  its  communication  with 
the  outward  world,  by  the  senses,  by  its  own  innate  powers, 
as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  the  superior  Intelligence.  lie 
thinks  with  perfect  freetluiu  \  and  if  he  spins  his  spider- 
webs,  it  is  impossible'  not  to  be  struck  at  once  by  their 
strength  and  coherence.  Translate  him,  as  some  have  at^ 
tempted  to  translate  him,  into  iutelligible  language,  he  is 
always  suggestive,  sometimes  conclusive. 

The  war  of  Scodsts  and  Thomists  long  divided  the 
Schools,  not  the  less  fierce  from  the  utter  darkness  in  which 
it  was  enveloped.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  what  con- 
sisted their  implacable,  unforgiven  points  of  difference.  If 
each  combatant  had  been  compelled  rii;idly  to  define  every 
word  or  term  which  he  employed,  concord  might  not  ])cr- 
haps  have  been  impossible ;  but  words  were  their  wartare, 
and  the  war  of  words  their  business,  their  occupation,  their 
glory.  The  Conceptualism  or  Eclecticism  of  St.  Thomas 
(he  cannot  be  called  a  Nominalist)  admitted  so  much 
Bealism,  under  other  forms  of  speech;  the  Realism  of 
Duns  Scotus  was  so  absolutely  a  fiealism  of  words,  reality 

"  Haureau,  p.  359.  immortality  of  the  soul,  wUl  do  weU  to 

"'  L'oi  igine  de  totitcs  los  erreurs  pro-  read  the  cliaptcMs  of  M.  Hauroau,  com- 
page<:8  au  sniet  de  la  Cr(?ation  vient,  pared,  if  he  will,  with  the  heavier  aj- 
dit-it,  deoequc  ksphilusophesonttiiiM^  oopfliB  of  Bracker,  tiit  neater  of  Ten- 
rairement  assimiliS  la  voloutc  divine  ?i  lu  mini,  the  more  full  aud  elaborate  ex- 
la  volonte  humainc  ;  aussi  combat-ii  de  amiuation  of  Ritter.  Kitter  dwells  more 
toutea  ses  forces  cette  asisimilatioD,  on  the  theological  and  ethical  put  of 
niif  r^DBsir,  toatefoia,  k  d^61er  d'une  the  ^stein  of  Duni  Sootos,  whom  he 
maniere  satisfaisante  cc  que  c'est  la  d6-  ranks  not  only  as  the  most  aciue  nnd 
terminatioa  temporelle  d'uue  acte  ^ter-  subtlest,  but,  as  should  seeut,  the  highebt 
uelle.— Hsnmui,  p.  368.  The  reader  of  the  Schoolmen.  The  pages  in  wbieh 
who  may  be  curious  to  learn  how  Dung  he  traces  the  theory  of  Scotus  respecting 
Scotus  solves  other  important  physical  the  means  by  whieli  our  kiiowledfje  is 
and  metaphysical  qucisUouii,  the  prin-  acquired  arc  mot»t  able,  aud  lull  of  iu- 
ciple  of  motioD,  toe  personality  wd  toreat  for  the  metaplgraical  reader* 
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was  with  him  soinething  so  thin  and  unsubstantial ;  the 
Augostinianism  of  St  Thomas  was  so  guarded  and  tern- 

E^red  by  his  high  ethical  tone,  by  his  assertion  of  the  loftiest 
hrlstian  raoridity ;  the  Pelagianism  dtarged  against  Sootns 

is  so  purely  metaphysical,  so  balanced  by  his  constant,  for 
him  vehement,  vindication  of  Divine  frrace,"  only  with 
notions  peculiar  to  his  ])hiloso|)hv,  of  its  mode  of  operation, 
and  with  almost  untraceable  distmctions  as  to  its  mode  of 
influence,  that  nothing  less  than  the  inveterate  pugnacity  of 
Scholastic  Teachings  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  Orders, 
could  have  perpetuated  the  strife.''  That  strife  was  no 
doubt  heightened  and  embittered  by  their  real  differences, 
which  touched  the  most  senstttve  part  of  the  Mediseval 
Creed  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  This  was  coldly  and 
irreven  nth  limited  bv  the  refusal  of  the  Donnnican  t<>  ac- 
knowieilur  Iter  Immaculate  Co!ireption  and  Ifirtli;  wrought 
to  a  height  above  all  former  height  by  the  passionate 
maintenance  of  that  tenet  in  every  Franciscan  cloister, 
by  every  Franciscan  Theologian. 

But,  after  all,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Franciscan 
wiuiamor  scholasticism  was  m  the  Franciscan  camp.  The 
^'""^  religions  mysticism  of  Bonaventura,  the  high 
orthodox  subtilism  of  Duns  Scotus,  were  encountered  by 
a  more  danp:erous  antagonist  The  schism  of  Fran- 
ciscanism  wns  ]n  (>pap:ated  int/>  its  philosoj)hy  ;  the  Frati- 
celli,  the  iSpirituaiists,  must  have  their  champion  in  the 
Schools,  ana  that  champion  in  ability  the  equal  of  those 
without  and  those  withm  their  Order,  of  Aquinas,  Bona- 
ventura, Duns  Scotus.  As  deep  in  tiie  very  depths  of 
metaphysics,  as  powerful  a  wielder  of  the  great  arm  of  the 
war,  Logic ;  more  fearless  and  peremptory  as  less  under 

*  Bitter,  p.  359.    He  if  not  odIt  or*  stehnt-^Sootufi  draws  a  distiDciion  (he 

tfaodoz  <m  wis  point ;  he  ta  hienurehical  eyerything  by  a  distinction  which 

to  the  utmost.    He  adopts  the  phrase  his  subtlety  never  fails  to  fumisb)  be- 

ascnh«'d  to  St.  Anpistiiu*,  that  he'wonid  twecn  the  ftbeolotttftlld  am^oiMilfJf  viU 

not  believe  the  Gospiil  but  on  the  wit-  oi'God. 

neas  of  the  Choreh.   The  power  of  the  *  Ritter  think!  their  philosophy  yi- 

keys  he  extends  not  only  to  temporal  tally  oppugnant  Cp  ^'M  i,  bat  n  is  in 

but  to  eternal  punishments— doch  mit  reconciling  their  philosophy  with  the 

dem  Znaatie,  dan  hierbd,  to  wie  in  aune  orthodox  theologr  that  they  again 

andern  Dingen  der  Priester  nur  als  approximate.   One  defines  awmy  ncce»- 

Werkzeng  (lottes  handle,  welrher  solbst  nny  till  it  conso*;  to  be  neeessttv,  the 

eines    Immvu     KngeU    sich    bedieueo  other  fettcra  irec-will  till  it  ceases  to  be 

konnte  nn  einer  gOltige  Ttiilii  sa  Toll-  ftee. 
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the  awe  of  the  Church  in  his  conclusions — William  of 
Ockham  had  already  shaken  the  pillan  of  the  hierarchical 
polity,  hy  his  audacious  aBsertion  of  the  more  than  co-equal 

rights  of  the  temporal  Sovereign ;  by  his  stern,  rigid 
uuminalisni,  he  struck  with  scholastic  alignments,  in  the 
hardest  scholastic  method,  at  the  foundations  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy.  William  was  of  undistinguished 
birth,  from  the  village  of  Ockham,  in  Surrey  ;  he  entered 
into  the  Franciscan  order,  and  was  sent  to  study  theology 
under  Duns  Scotus  at  Paris.  The  quarrel  of  Boniface  VIII. 
and  Philip  the  Fair  was  at  its  height  How  deeply  the 
haughty  and  ra])aciou8  Pope  had  injured  the  Franciscan 
order,  especially  the  English  Franciscans,  has  been  told.P 
How  far  William  of  Ockham  was  then  possessed  hy  the 
resentment  of  his  Order,  how  far  he  had  inclined  to  the 
extreme  Franciscanism,  and  condemned  his  own  Order,  as 
well  as  the  proud  Prelates  of  the  Church,  for  their  avarice 
of  wealth,  does  not  clearly  appear.  He  took  up  boldly, 
unreservedly,  to  the  utmost  height,  the  rights  of  temporal 
Sovereigns.  In  his  Disputation  on  the  ecclesiastical  power^ 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  in  the  Pope  any  auAority  what- 
ever as  to  secular  affairs.  Jesus  Christ  himself,  as  far  as  he 
was  man,  as  far  as  he  was  a  sojourner  in  this  luurtal  world, 
had  receivtil  from  his  heavenly  F'ather  no  commission  to 
censure  Kings;  the  partisans  of  the  Papal  temporal 
omnipotence  were  to  be  driven  as  heretics  from  the 
Church.  In  the  strife  of  his  Order  with  John  XXII., 
William  of  Ockham  is,  with  Michael  of  Cesena  and  Bona- 
gratia,  die  fearless  assertor  of  absolute  poverty.'  These 
men  confronted  the  Pope  in  his  power,  in  his  pride,  in 
his  wealth.  The  Defence  of  Poverty  by  William  of 
Ockham  was  the  most  dauntless,  the  most  severely  rea- 
soned, the  most  sternly  consequent,  of  the  addresses 
poured  tbrth  to  astonished  Christendom  by  these 
daring  Revolutionists.  Pope  John  commanded 
the  Bishops  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  to  examine  and  con- 
demn this  abominable  book.  Five  years  after^  William  of 
Ockham,  with  Michael  de  Cesena  and  Bonagratia,  were 

Sec  vol.  V.  p.  2n.  rarum  comini«isi\.— In  OoMnstus  do  Mo- 

^  Dibputatio  super  potebiatc*  «.'cclut«i-    uarchia.    Compare  llaureuu,  p.  419. 
asticft  prvlatit  fttqii«  principibiis  ter-     '  Apwi  Brown,  Faiciculiu. 
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arraigned  at  Avignon,  and  in  close  custody,  Cor  their 
audacious  opinions.  William  of  Ockham  might  already,  if 
he  had  any  fear,  shudder  at  the  stake  and  the  fire  in  which 
had  perished  so  many  of  his  brethren.  They  fled,  took 
ship  at  Aigues  Mort^  found  their  way  to  the  Court  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Pope, 
cast  off  by  their  own  Order,  who  at  the  Synod  ot'Perpignan 
renounced  the  brotherhood  of  these  men,  who  denounce 
their  wealth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pope,  and  would  admit 
nothing  less  than  absolute,  more  than  apostolic  poverty. 
Their  sentence  was  that  of  heretics  and  schismatics^  de- 
privation of  all  privileges,  perpetual  imprisonment.  But 
William  of  OckhanHy  in  the  Uourt  of  Louis,  at  Munich, 
laughed  to  scorn  and  defied  their  idle  terrors.  He  became 
the  champion  of  the  Imperial  rights,  of  the  Franciscan 
Antipope,  rctir  ot  Corbara.  He  did  not  live  to  put  to 
shame  by  his  firmer,  and  more  resolute  resistance  to  the 
Pope,  the  timid,  vacillating,  yielding:  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

William  of  Ockham  was  in  philosophy  as  intrepid  and 
88  revolutionary  as  in  his  political  writmgs.  He  is  a  con- 
summate schoolman  in  his  mastery,  as  in  bis  use  of  logic ;  a 
man  who  wears  the  armour  of  his  age,  engages  in  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  in  the  controversies  of  his  age ;  but  his  philo- 
sophy is  that  of  centuries  later.*  The  scholastic  theologian 
can  discuss  with  subtlety  e([ual  to  the  subtlest,  whether 
Angelic  natures  can  be  circumscribed  in  a  certain  })lacc ; 
the  Immaculate  birth  a?id  conception  of  the  Virgin,  in 
which  he  is  faithfully  Franciscan ;  Transubstantiation,  in 
which  he  enters  into  the  most  refined  distinctions,  yet 
departs  not  from  the  dominant  doctrine.  As  a  philosopher 
Ockham  reverently  secludes  the  Godhead^  from  his  inves- 

■  Quo<:llit)«ta.    Compare  Schrueckh.  stance,  ressenc^  de  Dteo,  quod  ett  Dcu$ 

xxx'iv.  I'Jfyi.  ...  .oette  nolioii  »betandte  de  Dieii, 

'  Quodlitx't  ii.  qnjpst.  ii.  Ilanreau,  cettc  notion  t\m,  on  le  prouve  bien,  ne 
422.— In  another  part  M.  Uaureau  sumg  reprcseute  pas  son  objet,  est  la  seale 
up  Oekham'f  awftil  rtaem  on  the  que  possMe  ft  raison  humaine,  la  seole 
notion  of  God  so  boldiv  formed  bv  the  qui  lui  permet  de  soaMnmer,  de  de- 
cider Schoolmen:  "Cost  pn'i  isemcnt  viner,  de  poser  Tentite  mTst^riense  de 
cette  notion  rationnelle  de  hi  salmtance  la  su^rdme  cause.  Faat-il  dcsirer  une 
diTine  que  Guillaiinie  d'Ockham  cri-  eonnaissance  plw  purfaite  de  eette 
tiqnt' ft  rfduit  ii  uu  <"<nioept  arbitrairr-  Suns  aucun  doute  ;  ma'is  en 
nieiit  cunipotie  ;  compose  de  concepts  qui  attt* udant,  il  fiiut  sen  tenir  a  ce  ou'il 
espriment  bien,  sans  doute,  quelque  salt/' — p.  454.  See  alao  the  preceaiug 
chose  de  Dieu  i-iliquod  J)ci),  uiais  nc  pagM* 
d^gnent  paa  I>iett  lui-mftme,  la  tub' 
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tigation.  Logic,  which  deals  with  finite  things^  must  not 
presume  to  discuss  the  Infinite  First  Cause.    He  at  once, 

and  remorselessly,  destroys  all  the  idols  of  the  former 
schoolmen.  Realism  must  surrender  all  her  multifarious 
essences,  her  ahstract  virtues,  her  species,  her  ideas.  Uni- 
versals  are  hut  modes  of  thought ;  even  the  phautasms  of 
Aquinas  must  disappear.  Ideas  are  no  longer  things; 
they  are  the  acts  of  the  thinking  being*  Between  the 
subject  which  knows  and  the  object  known  there  is  nothing 
intermediate.  The  mind  b  one,  with  two  modes  or 
faculties, — sensibility  and  intelligence.  Sensation  is  not 
sufficient  to  impart  knowledge  ;  there  must  he  also  an  act 
of  intelligence  :  the  former  is  purely  intuitive,  the  latter  is, 
as  it  were,  judicial.  The  difference  hetween  the  sensitive 
and  intelligent  is  thus  partly  by  experience,  partly  by 
reason.  By  experience,  the  child  sees  through  sensation, 
not  through  intelligence ;  by  reason,  because  the  soul,  when 
separate^  sees  intellectually,  but  not  through  the  senses. 
The  sensitive  vision  is  the  potential  cause  of  the  intellectual 
vision,  but  not  the  potential  cause  of  the  intellectual 
assent.  After  intuition  comes  abstraction,  sensation,  or 
the  intuitive  notion,  being  always  singular ;  abstraction  may, 
as  it  were,  insulate  that  which  is  singular,  disengaging  it 
from  all  its  surrounding  circumstances ;  it  may  introduce 
phirality,  combine,  compare,  multiply.  Thus  ideas  are 
simple  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  and  so  not  only  fall  away 
the  Democritean  notions  or  actiul  images  which  have  a 
local  existence,  and  pass  from  the  object  to  the  sense,  but 
likewise  even  the  impressions,  as  of  a  seal,  which  is  the 
(loctriuc  of  Scotus,  and  the  real  ])hantasms  of  St.  Thomas." 
Of  course  he  denies  not  the  images  or  similitude  of  things 
in  the  organ  of  sight,  but  they  are  as  the  reflections  in  a 
uiirror :  they  do  not  precede  and  determine,  though  they 
accompany  the  sensation.  The  universal  is  but  a  con- 
ception of  the  mind  ;  and  as  these  conceptions  are  formed 
or  perpetuated  by  these  processes,  each  is  the  repetition, 
the  reflection  of  the  other,  in  intelligence,  speech,  writing. 
Universals  are  words,  whether  conceived,  spoken,  or  written 

*  Dte  que  t«t  id^es  ne  soni  plus  comme  del  uictei  du  tojet  peasant,  qu« 
CQiiitid6rtct  comme  del  ehosei  mais  d«  chim^ret  g'^vasioiuHciit  l^p,  439. 
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words,  which  by  common  consent  express  under  one  tenn 
many  singular  things.'  In  this  sense,  then,  is  William  of 
Ockham  a  Nominalist  in  the  strongest  sense. 

Thus  may  William  of  Ockham  seem  with  fine  and  pro- 
phetic discrimination  to  have  assigned  their  proper,  indis- 
pensable, yet  limited  ]>owcr  and  office  to  the  st  ii-t  s;  to 
have  vindicated  to  the  imdcrstandmg:  its  higher,  st  }iarate, 
independent  fnnction ;  to  have  anticipated  the  fanious  axiom 
of  Leibnitz,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  but  from 
the  senses,  except  the  intellect  itself;  to  have  anticipated 
Hobbes;  foreshadowed  Locke,  not  as  Locke  is  vulgarly 
judged,  according  to  his  later  French  disciples,  but  in 
himself*/  to  have  taken  his  stand  on  the  same  ground  with 
Kant.  What  Abdard  was  to  the  ancestors  of  the  School- 
men ^^  as  C)i  kliani  to  the  Schoolmen  themselves.  The 
schoolmen  cuuid  not  but  eveiitnate  in  William  of  Ockham  ; 
the  united  stream  could  not  but  endeavour  to  work  itself 
dear;  the  incessant  activity  of  thought  could  hardly  Ml  to 
call  forth  a  thinker  like  Ockham. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  such 
the  chief  of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  such  the  final 
assertion  and  vindication  of  the  sole  dominion  of  Latin 
Christianity  over  the  mind  of  man.  Between  the  close  of 
this  age,  but  before  the  birth  of  modem  plidosophy,  was  to 
come  the  Platonisiiig,  half  Paganising  school  of  Marsilius 
Ficinus:  the  age  to  end  in  direct  rebdlion,  in  the  Italian 
philosophers,  against  Christianity  itself.  But  it  was  an  extra* 
ordinaiy  fact,  that  in  such  an  age,  when  Latin  Christianity 
might  seem  at  the  height  of  its  medieval  splendour  and 
power,  the  age  of  chivalry,  of  Cathedral  and  Monastic 
architecture,  of  poetry  in  it-s  romantic  and  religious  forms, 
so  many  powerful  intellects  should  be  so  incessantly  bnsv 
with  the  metaphysics  of  religion  ;  religion,  not  as  taught 
by  authority,  but  religion  under  philosophic  guidance, 
with  the  aid,  they  might  presume  to  say  with  the  servile, 

*  "Est . . .  universale,  vox  vel  scrip-  cxcpllcnt  article  on  Lockr  in  Mr  Hal- 

tanii  aot  qnodcunoae  aliud  signum  ex  laui'b  Literary  Ilistoi-j  ;  auii  to  a  very 

meditatione  ▼«!  Tolimtario  usu,  signifi-  elaborate  and   able  review  of  thtt 

cans  phira  sinpiilarianaivera^"  Quoted  groundwork  of  I>ocke*8  philosophv  in 

in  Uaunuu,  d.  4ti9.  the  *  Edinburgh  Bevieir/ lately  repub- 

'  1  must  be  aUowed  to  refer  to  the  liahed  among  the  Essays  by  Mr.  fiogers. 
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the  compulsory  aid,  of  the  Pagan  Aristotle  and  the 
Mohammedan  Arabians,  but  still  with  Aristotle  and  die 
Arabians,  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  hearing:  not  re- 
garded as  odious,  impious,  and  godless,  but  listeucd  to  with 
respect,  discussed  with  freedom,  refiited  with  confessed 
difficulty.  With  all  its  seeming  outward  submission  to 
authority,  Scholasticism  at  last  was  a  tacit  universal  insur- 
rection  against  authority ;  it  was  the  swelling  of  the  ocean 
before  the  storm ;  it  began  to  assign  bounds  to  that  which 
had  been  the  universal  all-embracing  domain  of  Theology. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  reawakening  life  of  the  human  mind 
that  Theologians  dared,  that  they  thought  it  their  privilege, 
that  it  became  a  duty  to  philosophise.  There  was  vast 
waste  of  intellectual  labour :  but  still  it  was  intellectual 
labour.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  man  have  so 
many  minds,  and  those  minds  of  great  vigour  and  acute- 
ness,  been  employed  on  subjects  almost  purely  speculative. 
Truth  was  the  object  of  research ;  truth,  it  is  true,  fenced 
about  by  the  strong  walls  of  audiority  and  tradition,  but 
still  the  ultimate  remote  object  Though  it  was  but  a 
trammelled  reluctant  liberty,  liberty  which  locked  again 
its  own  broken  fetters,  still  it  could  not  but  keep  alive,  and 
])erpetuate,  the  desire  of  more  perfect,  more  absolute 
emancipation.  Philosophy  once  beard  could  not  be  put  to 
silence. 

One  man  alone,  Roger  Bacon,  even  in  his  own  day, 
had  stood  aloof  from  this  all-absorbing  Theology,  this 
metaphysical  or  ontological  philosophy,  which,  with  all 
the  rest,  was  the  dominant  aim  of  all  profound  and  rigidly 
syllogistic  investigation  ;  the  primary,  if  not  exclusive 
subject-matter  of  all  the  vast  volumes,  in  which  the  same 
questions,  argued  in  the  same  forms,  revolved  in  eternal 
round.  R()ge?r  Bacon  alone  sousrlit  other  knowledge,  and 
by  other  processes  of  thought  and  reasoning.  Hot  that 
physical,  or  mathematical,  or  even  experimental  sciences 
were  absolutely  disdained  or  proscribed  among  the  highest 
Theologians :  they  were  pursued  by  Albert  the  Great  with 
the  ardour  of  his  all  grasping  intellect.  But  with  Roger 
Bacon  they  were  the  predominant  master  studies.  Even 
he,  on  his  side,  could  not  withdraw  entirely  from  that 
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which  had  be**n  so  long,  and  was  to  hv  still,  so  exclusively  the 
province  of  all  human  Ihought,  which  must  occupy  it  more 
or  less,  Theology;  but  l£e  others  were  manifestly  the 
engrossing  pursuit,  the  passion,  as  fiu*  as  such  men  are  ca- 
pable of  passion,  of  his  mind.  Yet  Latin  Christianity  can 
harillv  lay  claim  to  the  glory,  whatever  that  might  be,  of 
lloj^er  liacon.  The  Church,  which  could  l)oast  Ikt  Albert, 
A(iiiinas,  Boimventura,  Duns  8cotus,  repudiated  Roger 
Bacon  with  jealous  suspicion.  That  which  is  his  fame  in 
later  dap,  heaped  on  him,  in  his  own,  shame  and  persecu- 
tion. For  at  least  ten  years  he  was  in  prison  ;  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  he  ever  emerged  from  that  prison.  Tet, 
though  he  has  no  proper  place,  though  he  is  no  way  the 
son  or  the  scholar  of  Latin  Christianity,  yet,  in  justice  to 
the  rulers  in  Latin  Christemh^m,  as  well  as  characterising 
their  rule  (the  exceptional  man  ofVen  throws  the  strongest 
lip^ht  on  th(^  tiine?  I,  nuist  be  instituted  ;i  more  close,  yet 
still  rapid,  investigation  into  Uie  extent  and  causes  of  the 
persecution  of  Roger  Bacon. 

At  Oxford,  his  first  place  of  study,  Roger  Bacon  was  re- 
BorniDMt  marked  for  his  zeal  in  mathematical  and  scientific 
^'^^  studies.*  But  Paris  was  at  that  time  to  Transal- 
pine Christendom  what  Athens  was  to  later  Rome.  With- 
out havinpr  attended  lectures  at  Paris,  uo  one  could  aspire 
to  learned,  or  })hilosophical,  or  theologie;d  (  iniin  iice.  At 
Paris  his  great  talent  and  acquirements  obtained  him  the 
name  of  the  **  Wonderfid  Doctor."  It  was  at  Paris  no 
doubt  that  he  matured  those  studies,  which  he  afterwards 
developed  in  his  Greater  Work."*  He  could  not  hut  excite 
wonder ;  doubtless  he  did  excite  more  than  wonder,  for  he 
dared  to  throw  off  entirely  the  bondage  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  When  he  judged  Aristotle,  it  should  seem,  only  by 
those  parts  of  his  works,  matured  in  the  Dialectics  of  the 
Schools,  he  would  have  been  the  Omar  of  Aristotle :  he 
would  willingly  have  burned  all  his  books,  as  wasting  time^ 

*  It  is  disputed  whether  at  Mertou  lodged  hoth  in  one  and  m  liie  other. 

College  or  Bnisenoso  Hull.   As  liocon  The  halls  were  merdy  plaeea  of  reri* 

was  not  a  member  of  Morton  ColK-^'c,  deuce  for  Scholars, 

according  to  the  fashion  of  the  dav  be  *  The  Opus  Migus. 
majr  ponibly  »l  dtffefent  times  hxn 
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as  causes  of  error,  aud  a  multiplication  of  ignorance.**  But 
Aristotle,  as  a  philosopher,  especially  as  commented  by 
Avicenna,  after  Aristotle  the  prince  of  philosophers,  is  the 
object  of  his  profound  reverence.  The  studies  of  Roger 
Bacon  embraced  every  branch  of  physical  science,  Astro- 
nomy, Optics,  Mechanics,  Chemistry.  He  seems  even  to 
have  had  some  glimpses  of  that  which  has  tirst  grown  into 
a  science  in  our  own  day.  He  was  an  industrious  student 
of  all  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  the  modern 
tongues.  He  had  a  dim  notion  of  their  kindred  and 
filiation.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  Universal  Grammar,  by 
which  all  languages  were  to  be  learned  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.^  In  Paris  his  fellow-student  was  the 
famous  Robert  Grostete :  the  intimate  friendship  of  such  a 
man  could  but  coui mend  him  to  the  iavour  of  some  of  the 
loftier  Churchmen.  He  returned  to  Oxford,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  took  the  fatal  step  (it  is  said  by  the  advice  of 
Grostete,  who  was  infatuated  with  the  ^et  ardent  zeal  of 
the  Franciscans)  of  becoming  a  Franciscan  Friar.  Thus 
he  became  not  merely  subject  to  the  general  discipline  of 
the  Church,  but  to  the  narrower,  more  rigid,  more  suspi- 
cious rule  of  the  Order.^  It  was  difficnlt  for  a  man  of 
great  powers  to  escape  being  Dominican  or  Franciscan* 
The  Dominicans  were  severe  and  jealously  orthodox. 
The  Inquisition  was  entrusted  to  them  ;  but  they  had  a 
powerful  and  generous  cor})orate  spirit,  and  great  pride  in 
men  of  their  own  Order  who  showed  transcendent  abilities* 


^  "  Si  haberem  potcttatem  super  libros 

Anstotflis,  ego  facerem  onines  rn  Tiriri, 
quia  QOD  est  nisi  tempoiis  amibstu  stu- 
dere  in  illis,  et  cavnm  erroris,  et  nialtt- 
pticatt  errorb."  See  on  the  translators 
of  Aristotltv  Opus  MaJoB)  quoted  by  Jebb 
in  Piu'tat,  I.  c.  viii. 

«  As  his  astronomy  sometimes  tam- 
pered with  astrology,  his  chemistry  li  - 
venerated  into  alchemyt  so  his  know- 
ledge of  langua^  was  net  without 
what,  in  modem  times,  might  be  branded 
as  charlatanism.  He  professed  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  Uaivcrsal  Grammar,  he 
eottld  impart  to  an  apt  and  diligent 
scholar  a  knowledge  uf  Hebrew  in  three 
days,  of  Greek  iu  as  miny  more. 
'*  Certom  est  nnbl  qaod  intra  ties  dies 


oiSiMiiiqtte  diligentem  et  confidentem 

ocerem  Ilebraium  et  simul  legere  et 
iatelligere  quicquid  saucii  dicunt  et 
aapientes  nntiqni  in  expusitione  sacri 
textds,  et  quici|ui«l  pertinet  ad  illius 
text<is  corn'ctionem,  et  expositiouem,  si 
vellet  se  exercere  secundum  doctrinam 
doetam :  et  per  tres  dies  sciret  de  Oraoo 
iterum,  iit  non  solum  sciret  legere  et 
intelligere  quicquid  pertinet  ad  theo> 
logiaro,  sed  ad  philosophiara  et  ad  lin- 
guam  Latin;iin.  ' — Epist.  de  Laud.  S. 
Script,  ad  P.  Clement.  IV.  Here  too 
he  is  breaking  up  the  way  to  Biblical 
criticism. 

<>  According  to  some  he  became  a 
Frauciscan  at  Paris. 
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The  Franciscan  Generals  were,  with  the  exceptioii  perhaps 
of  John  of  Farma,  and  of  St.  BoDaventura,  men  of  mean 
talent*  of  contracted  and  jealous  minds,  with  all  the  timidity 
of  ignorance.*  The  persecutor  of  Roger  Bacon  was  Jerome 

of  Ascoli,  the  General  of  his  own  Order ;  first  when  as 
Cardinal  he  was  aspiring  towards  the  ste}>s  of  the  PajKil 
throne  ;  afterwards  when  he  ascended  that  throne  as 
Nicolas  IV/  Nor  indeed  were  wanting  at  that  time 
causes  which  might  seem  to  justify  this  ungenerous  timidity 
in  the  Franciscans.  They  were  watched  with  the  jealousy 
of  hatred  by  the  Dominicans.  Masters  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  Dominicans  would  triumph  in  the  detection  of  Fran* 
ciscan  heretics.  There  had  oeen  already  the  first  reuding 
of  their  body  by  the  fat^l  schism,  under  John  of  Parma, 
hanlly  allayed  by  the  gentle  and  commniulifiy:  rule  of 
lk)naventura.  The  tierce  democratic  Gluhtlluiisni  was 
even  now  fennentinir  among  them,  hereafter  to  break  in\t 
in  the  Anti-Papal  writings  of  William  of  Ockham.  Roger 
Bacon  himself  might  seem  disposed  to  tamper  with  perilous 
politics.  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  preached,  it  is  said* 
before  King  Henry  III.,  and  denounced,  in  no  messQied 
terms,  the  employment  of  French  and  Gascon  Nobles 
and  Prelates  in  the  great  offices  of  State;  the  prodijraHty 
of  the  Kiim  towards  these  foreign  favourites;  bis  blind 
conliduncL  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  his  placiiiu  io- 
reign  Poitevins  in  possession  of  the  chiet  torts  and  strong- 
holds in  the  realm.  Even  in  his  own  Order,  Roger  Bacon 
is  said  to  have  shown  the  natural  contempt  of  a  man  of 
his  high  acquirements  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  his  brethren;  to  have  let  fall  alarming  words  about 
Reform  in  the  Franciscan  Convents.  Yet  was  be  not 
without  powerful  friends;  Grostete.  of  Lincoln,  and,  afkr 
Grostete's  death,  men  at  least  of  wealth  and  liberality. 
He  is  reported  to  have  received  at  Oxford  no  less  a  sum 

•  "  Les  Francisoains,  toujours  pou-  Clerc,  Hift  lit.  dtt  la  Ftawse,  zs.  p. 

veru4i«,  si  I'ou  excepte  Saiut  iioQavcQ>  230. 

tnni,  par  dei  gfo^itnz  d'unneiitt  talent  '  Jerome  d' Ascoli  was  at  Paris,  the 

et  d'uu  m<^diocre  savoir,  ne  se  seotaient  probable  date  of  Bacon's  persecution  ia 

qu'huroilies  <k'  la  pn'-sence  et  de  la  1278.    1  cannot  hut  <!(niUt   the  date 

gloire    des    Uoiuait«  de  mdrite,  qui  usually  assigned  to  Lih  birth, 
•'tftaient  ^{trde  pami  eQZ.*'>-M.  V.  de 
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than  2,000  Paris  livres  for  books  and  instruments.  Even 
the  Church  as  yet  seemed  more  disposed  to  admire  and  to 
honour,  than  to  look  with  cold  suspicion  on  the  wonderful 
man.  Pope  Clement  IV.  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
Work  which  contained  all  the  great  principles  of 
his  philosophy  ;  all  on  which  his  awe-struck  ^'^ 
brethren  looked  as  fearful  magic.  He  received  the  work 
itself  with  .some  instruments  invented  by  l  i.icon  to  illustrate 
his  experiments.  These  Bacf)n,  notwithstanding  tlie  direct 
prohibition  of  the  Rulers  of  his  Order,  who  threatened  him 
with  the  forfeiture  of  his  book,  and  the  penalty  of  confine* 
ment  on  bread  and  water,  if  he  dared  to  commu-  element  nr. 
nicate  with  any  one  what  might  be  his  unlawful  iw^um. 
discoyeries,*  despatched  through  John  of  Paris  to  Borne, 
Philosophy  was  thus  as  it  were  entering  its  appeal  to  the 
Pope.  Clement  lY.  was  a  Frenchman ;  no  doubt  knew 
the  fame  of  Bacon  at  Paris.  He  had  written  a  letter  to 
Bacon  entreating  the  coniniuiiication  of  his  famous  wonders. 
Bacon  had  not  dared  to  answer  this  letter  till  Clement  was 
on  the  Papal  throne;  and  even  the  Pope  himself  dared 
not  openly  to  receive  this  appeal  of  philosophy.  He 
stipulated  that  the  books  and  the  instruments  should  be 
sent  as  secretly  as  possible.^  For  the  ten  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  Clement  IV^  Bacon  lived  an  object 
of  wonder,  terror,  suspicion,  and  of  petty  perse-  j^t,,xa9»- 
cution  bv  his  envious  or  his  superstitious  brethren. 
He  attempted  to  propitiate  Honorius  IV.  by  a  treatise  on 
'The  Mitigation  of  the  Inconveniences  of  Old  Age.'*  At 
the  close  of  these  ten  years,  came  to  Paris,  as  Legate  from 
Pope  Nicolas  ill.,  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  General  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order.  Jerome  was  a  true  Franciscan ;  and  before 
him  the  Franciscans  found  ready  audience  in  the  arraign- 
ment  of  that  fearfiil  magician,  their  Brother.  It  is  singular 
that  auiuug  the  specitic  chaiges  was  that  of  undertaking  to 


*  "  Sub  prtEcepto  ct  prcml  amissionis 
libri  et  jejimio  in  paue  et  aqu4  pluribias 
diebns,  prohibueront  «am  a  commmii- 
eando  soriptam  aliauod  a  se  fSMStom  cum 
aViis  quibuscunque. — Oput  Mijna,  M.8. 
Cotu  tbl.  a. 

^  "  Hoe  qnmto  Mcretiiu  poterii,  fib> 


cics."-  Wadding,  Ann.  1 1 ,  p.234,  quoted 
iu  an  extremeljf  good  article  on  Roger 
Bacon  in  Didot't  d«w  Biographie  Uau 
vereelle,  which  has  avoided  or  corrected 
many  errors  in  the  old  biographies. 

'  Houoriuii  l\.  not  Nicolas  IV.  See 
Hist.  Lit  de  ta  Praaoe,  p.  339. 
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predict  future  events.  Bacons  own  words  show  that  the 
charge^  however  puerile^  was  true :  But  for  the  stupidity 
of  those  employed,  he  would  have  framed  astrononoiical 
tables,  which,  by  marking  the  times  when  the  heavenly 

bodies  were  iu  the  same  positions  and  conjunctions,  woul<l 
have  enabled  him  to  vaticinate  their  influence  on  liuiuaii 
affairs.'*'^    That  which  to  us  wsls  the  rare  tolly  of  a  wise 
mail,  to  his  own  ai::e  was  the  crime  of  a  wicked  one.  The 
general  accusation  was  far  more  wide  and  indefinite,  and 
^om  its  definiteness  more  terrible.    It  was  a  compact  with 
the  Devil,  from  whom  alone  he  had  obtained  his  wonderfiil 
knowledge,  and  wrought  his  wonderful  works.   la  vain 
Bacon  sent  out  his  contemptuous  and  defiant  treatise  on  the 
nullity  of  magic:  "  Because  things  are  above  your  shallow 
ufiderstandiug.s,  yon  iinuiediatcly  declare  theia  wurks  uf 
the  Devil."    In  such  words  he  arraigns  not  the  vulgar 
alone :      Theologians  and  Caimnisfs,  in  their  ignorance, 
abhor  these  things,  as  works  of  magic,  -aiid  unbecoming  a 
Christian."   And  thus  the  philosopher  spoke  against  his 
whole  Order ;  and  before  a  Cardinal  Legate,  a  Master  of 
that  Order.    Boger  Bacon  was  consigned  to  a  Monastic 
dungeon  at  least  for  ten  years ;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
Jerome  of  Ascoli,  as  Pope,  would  mitigate  the  ri{j;our,  no 
doubt  conscientiously  exercised,  most  probably  ibr  five 
years  more,  till  the  close  of  the  Pontiticate  of  Nicolas  IV. 
If  he  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  his  prison,  it  was  not 
more  than  a  year  before  his  death. 

The  value  and  extent  of  Roger  Bacon's  scientific  dis- 
coveries, or  prophecies  of  discoveries,  how  far  his  own,  or 
derived  from  Arabian  sources,  belongs  rather  to  the  history 
of  philosophy  than  of  Latin  Christianity.  His  astronomy 
no  doubt  had  enabled  him  to  detect  the  error  in  the  Julia  a 
year:  three  centuries  too  soon  he  proposed  to  Clement  IV. 
to  correct  the  Calendar  by  his  Papal  authority,  but  I  pre- 

"  ThrottghoatBtcon^sattrologicalsec-  anile  auperslition),  but  its  l>>  its  intense 

tion  (read  from  p.  237),  the  heavenly  heat  inflaming  tlie  blood  and  paarioM 

bodies  act  tMtively  through  their  physical  of  tim-u.    It  is  an  exaggreratiou  funphi- 

properties,  cuid,  taeat^  moisture,  drought,  losophical  enough)  of  the  iutluences  of 

Tlie  comet  canwa  war  (he  attributet  the  the  planetary  bodlea,  and  the  powers  of 

wars  then  rngiug  iu  Kuropt-  to  a  comet)  human  obiservation  to  trace  their  effects, 

not  as  a  mere  arbitrary  sign,  nor  as  by  but  very  different  from  v»  h;it  i-;  urdi- 

liiugic  infltieucc  (all  tnia  he  r^}ectt  narily  conmvod  of  judicial  u:>truiogy. 
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sume  not  to  enter  farther  into  this  or  kindred  subjects* 
In  Optics  his  admirers  assert  that  he  had  found  out  many 
remarkable  laws,  the  principle  of  the  Telescope,  the  Re- 
fraction of  Light,  the  cause  of  the  Rainbow.    He  framed 

burning  glasses  of  considerable  magnitude.  Mechanics 
were  among  his  favourite  and  most  successful  studies.  lu 
his  Chemistry  he  had  reached,  or  nt^ariy  reached,  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder :  it  is  more  certain  that  he  sought 
the  philosopher's  stone,  or  at  least  a  transmuting  elixir 
with  unlimited  powers.  There  are  passages  about  mount* 
ing  in  the  air  without  wings,  and  self'moving  carriages, 
travelling  at  vast  speed  without  horses,  which  sound  like 
vaticinations  of  still  more  wonderfiil  things.  He  had  no 
doubt  discovered  the  cause  of  the  tides.  It  is  for  others, 
too,  to  decide  how  iar  in  the  general  jirinciples  of  his 
philosophy  he  had  anticipated  his  greater  namesake,  or 
whether  it  was  more  than  the  sympathy  of  two  kindred 
minds  working  on  the  same  subjects,  which  led  to  some 
singular  yet  very  possibly  fortuitous  coincidences  of  thought 
and  expression.""  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  although 
the  second  Bacon's  great  work,  as  addressed  to  Europe^ 
might  condescend  to  the  Latin  form,  it  was  in  its  strong 
copious  Teutonic  English  that  it  wrought  its  revolution, 
that  it  became  the  great  fountain  of  English  thought,  of 
English  sagacity,  the  prelude  to  and  the  rule  of  English 
scientific  discovery. 

Roger  Bacon  has  rather  thrown  us  back  in  our  chronology 
to  the  age  of  the  older  Scholasticism ;  but  Scholasticism 
ruled  supreme  almost  to  the  close  of  exclusive  Latin  Chris- 
tianity; it  expired  only  by  degrees;  its  bonds  were 
loosened^  but  not  cast  off:  if  its  forms  had  given  place 
to  others  more  easy,  natural,  rhetorical,  its  modes  of 
thouu:]it,  Its  ])i(H:csses  of  ratiocination,  its  logic,  and  its  de- 
finitions, still  swathed  the  dead  body  of  Christian  Theology. 
Gerson  was  still  in  a  great  degree  a  schoolman,  Wycliffe 
himself  at  Oxtord  was  a  schoolman.  But  Latin  Chris- 
tianity was  not  all  scholastic  theology,  it  was  religion 
also;  it  did  not  altogether  forget  to  oe  piety,  holiness^ 

<»  See  Mr.  For<;ter's  '  Mohummedanimn  Unveilod/  and  Mr.  liaUaia'i  jndieuHii 

remarks.    Lit.  liist. 
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charity  ;  it  was  not  content  with  its  laborious  endeavours 
to  cnlif^hteti  tiie  mind  ;  it  knew  still  that  the  heart  was  its 
proper  domain.  The  religious  feelings,  the  religious  affec- 
tionSi  the  religious  emotions,  were  not  abandoaed  for  the 
eteraal  syllogisms  of  the  schools,  the  interminable  process  of 
twentyfold  assertion,  twentyfold  objectioii,  twentyfbld  oon- 
clusioiL  It  was  not  enough  that  the  human  intdligenee 
should  be  taught  that  it  was  an  efflux,  a  part  of  the 
Divine  inUlligcnce.  Nor  was  the  higher  office  of  training 
the  soul  of  man  to  communion  with  Christ  by  faith,  purity, 
and  love,  altogether  left  to  what  may  be  called  Scholastic 
Mysticism.  In  one  remarkable  book  was  gathered  and 
concentered  all  that  was  elevating,  passionate,  profoundly 
pious,  in  all  the  older  mystics.  Greraon,  fiysbroek,  Tauler, 
all  who  addressed  the  heart  in  later  times,  were  summed  up, 
brought  into  one  circle  of  light  and  heat,  in  the  single  snouul 
imiutionof  volume,  the  *  Imitation  of  Christ.'  That  this 
book  supplied  some  imperious  want  in  the  Chris- 
tianity of  mankind,  that  it  supplied  it  with  a  fullness  and 
felicity,  which  left  notlnng,  at  this  period  of  Christianity, 
to  be  desired,  its  boundless  popularity  is  the  one  unanswer- 
able testimony.  No  book  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  no 
book  has  been  so  often  translated,  or  into  so  many  Ian* 
guages,  as  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ*"  The  mjrstery  of  its 
authorship  in  other  cases  might  have  added  to  its  fame  and 
circulation ;  but  that  mystery  was  not  wanted  in  regard  to 
the  '  Imitation.*  Who  was  the  author — Italian,  German, 
French,  Fleming?**  With  each  of  these  races  it  is  taken 
up  as  a  question  of  national  vanity.  Was  it  the  work 
of  Priest,  Canon,  Monk?  This,  too,  in  former  times,  was 
debated  with  the  eagerness  of  rival  Orders.""   The  siie 

"  According  to  M.  Michelet  (whose  proved  it  to  be  by  the  famous  Gereon. 

rhapsody,  as  asual,  contains  ntach  which  If  any  judgement  is  to  be  formed  from 

is  strikitip:  tnith,  much  of  his  peculiar  Gerson's  other  wHriogs,  the  internal 

seatimeatalisui ;  there  are  sixty  transia-  evidence  is  cooclusive  against  him. 

tions  into  French  ;  in  some  respects  he  M.  Michelet  has  tonw  qnotatiaBB  horn 

thinks  the  French  translation,  the  '  Con-  Thomas  h  Kenipis,  the  author  at  lo.ist 

solation/  more  pious  and  toochiug  than  of  a  thick  volume  published  under  that 

the  original.  name,  which  might  seem  equally  to  en^ 

Italian,  French,  Germaii  idioms  have  danger  his  claim.   But  to  me,  though 

been  detected.  inf<?ri<ir,   the  other  devotional  works 

P  Several  recent  ,  if  titers,  especially  there  ascribed  to  Thomas  Ik  Kemiois, 

M.  OnteiiBe  Roy, '  Rtodes  sar  les  Mys-  the-  SoUloquiiun  Anima^  the  HortulQa 

t^res/  haTe  thought  that  they  hare  Bosanun,  and  Vallis  iiiliniii»  even  the 
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of  the  book,  the  manner,  the  style,  the  arrangement,  as 
well  as  its  profound  sympathy  with  all  the  religious 

feelings,  wants,  and  passions ;  its  vivid  and  natural  expres- 
mens,  to  monastic  Christianity  what  the  Hebrew  Psalms 
are  to  our  common  religion,  to  oiir  common  Chri^tianitv ; 
its  contagious  piety ;  all  conspired  to  its  universal  dissemi- 
nation, its  universal  use.  This  one  little  volume  contained 
in  its  few  pages  the  whole  essence  of  the  St.  Victors,  of 
Bonaventura  without  his  Franciscan  peculiarities,  and  of  the 
later  mystic  school  Yet  it  might  be  easily  held  in  the  hand, 
carried  about  where  no  other  book  was  borne, — in  the  narrow 
cell  or  chamber,  on  the  journey,  into  the  solitude,  among 
the  crowd  and  throng  of  men,  in  the  prison.  Its  manner, 
its  short,  quiverin^^  svnti  nces,  which  went  at  once  to  tiie 
heart ;  and  laid  hold  oi  and  clung  tenaciously  to  the  memory 
with  the  compression  and  completeness  of  proverbs  \^  its 
axioms,  each  of  which  suggested  endless  thought;  its 
imagery,  scriptural  and  simple,  were  alike  original,  unique. 
The  style  is  ecclesiastical  Latin,  but  the  perfection  of 
ecclesiastical  Latin— brief,  pregnant,  picturesque  ;  express- 
iiig  profound  thoughts  in  the  fewest  w  urdb,  and  those  words, 
if  compared  with  the  scholastics,  of  purer  Latin  sound 
or  construction.  The  facility  with  which  it  passed  into  all 
other  languages,  those  especially  of  Roman  descent,  bears 
witness  to  its  perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  energy.  Its  arrange- 
ment has  something  of  the  consecutive  progress  of  an 
ancient  initiation ;  it  has  its  commencement,  its  middle, 
and  its  close  ;  discriminating  yet  leading  up  the  student  in 
constant  ascent ;  it  is  an  epopee  of  the  internal  history  of 
the  human  soul. 

The  'Imitation  ot*  Christ*  both  advanced  and  arrested 
the  dc\  Llo|nn('nt  oi'  Teut<:)nic  Christianity  ;  it  was  prophetic 
ot  its  approach,  as  showing  what  was  demanded  of  the 
human  soul,  and  as  endeavouring,  in  its  own  way,  to 
supply  that  imperative  necessity ;  yet  by  its  deficiency,  as  a 
numual  of  aifvenal  reUgion.  of  etenuU  Christianity,  it 

Sermons,  if  not  quite  so  purr,  are  more         It  is  singnlar  how  it  almost  escapes 

than  kindred,  abaoltitely  the  same,  in  or  avoids  that  fatal  vulgarism  of  most 

thoiic'ht  and  lanuiTMr'''  nrul  stylt*.    St-o  myotic  works,  metaphors  taken  from  OW 

the  Opera  T.  k  Keinpis ;  Antwerp,  1515.  lower  senses,  the  taste,  the  touch. 

2  I  2 
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showed  as  clearly  that  the  human  mind,  the  human  heart, 

could  not  rest  in  the  Imitation.  It  acknowledged,  it 
C'iKlcavoured  to  till  up  the  void  of  personal  religion.  The 
Imitation  is  the  suul  of  man  working  out  its  own  salvation, 
with  hanllv  anv  aid  but  the  confessed  n('ce>Jsity  of  divine 
grace.  It  may  be  because  it  is  the  work  ot  an  ecclesiastic,  a 
Priest,  or  Monk,  hut^  with  the  exception  of  the  exhortation 
to  frequent  communion,  there  is  nothing  whatever  of 
sacerdotal  intervention ;  all  is  the  act,  the  ohedience,  tbe 
aspiration,  the  self-purification,  self-exaltation  of  the  souL 
It  is  the  Confessional  in  which  the  soul  confesses  to  itself, 
al)solves  itself;  it  is  the  Direction  by  whose  sole  guidance 
the  soul  directs  itself.  The  Book  absolutely  and  entirely 
supersedes  and  supplies  thi  place  ot  tlu'  spiritual  teacher, 
the  spiritual  guide,  the  spiritual  comforter :  it  is  itself  that 
teacher,  guide,  comforter.  No  manual  of  Teutonic  devo- 
tion is  more  absolutely  sufficient.  According  to  its  notion 
of  Christian  perfection,  Christian  perfection  is  attainable  by 
its  study,  and  by  the  performance  of  its  precepts :  the  som 
needs  no  other  mediator,  at  least  no  earthly  mediator,  for 
its  union  with  the  Lord. 

But  *  The  Imitation  of  Christ,*  the  last  effort  of  Latin 
Christianity,  is  still  nionastie  Christianity.  It  is  absolutely 
and  entirely  selfish  in  its  aim,  as  in  its  acts.  Its  sole,  single, 
exclusive  object,  is  the  purification,  the  elevation  of  the  in- 
dividual soul,  of  the  man  absolutely  isolated  from  his  kind, 
of  the  man  dwelling  alone  in  the  solitude,  in  the  hermitage 
of  his  own  Ihoughts;  with  no  fears  or  hopes,  no  sympathies 
of  our  common  nature :  he  has  absolutely  withdrawn,  and 
secluded  himself  not  only  from  the  cares,  the  sins,  the 
trials,  but  from  the  duties,  the  connections,  the  moral  and 
religious  fate  of  the  world.  Never  was  misnomer  so 
glaring,  if  justly  considered,  as  the  title  of  the  book,  the 
'Imitation  of  Christ*  That  which  distinguishes  Christ, 
that  which  distinguishes  Christ's  Apostles,  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes Christ's  religion — the  Love  of  Man — ^is  entirely 
and  absolutely  left  out  Had  this  been  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity,  our  Lord  himself  (with  reverence  be  it  said)  had 
lived,  like  an  Esscne,  working  out  or  displaying  his  own  sin- 
less periectiou  by  the  Dead  Sea :  neither  on  the  Mouut^  nor 
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in  the  Temple,  nor  even  on  the  Cross.  The  Apostles  had 
dwelt  entirely  on  the  internal  emotions  of  their  own  souls, 
each  by  himself,  St  Peter  still  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaretb, 
St.  Paul  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  St  John  in  Fatmos. 
Christianity  had  been  without  any  exquisite  precept  for 
the  purity,  tlie  happiness  of  social  or  domestic  liie  ;  without 
self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others ;  without  the  higher 
Christian  patriotism,  devotion  on  evangelic  principles  to  the 
public  weal ;  without  even  the  devotion  of  the  ipissionary  for 
the  dissemination  of  Gospel  truth ;  without  the  humbler  and 
gentler  dally  self-sacrifice  for  relatives,  for  the  wife,  the 
parent,  the  child.  Christianity  had  never  soared  to  be  the 
ei  viliser  of  the  world.  Let  the  world  perish,  so  the  single 
soul  can  escape  on  its  solitary  plank  from  the  general 
wreck,"  such  had  heen  its  final  axiom.  The  '  Iniit*ition 
of  Christ*  begins  in  self — terminate  s  in  self.  The  simple 
exemplary  sentence,  *'He  al)out  doing  gnod,"  is 

wanting  in  the  monastic  gospel  of  this  pious  zealot.  Of 
feeding  the  hungry,  of  clothiug  the  naked,  of  visiting  the 
prisoner,  even  of  preaching,  there  is  profound,  total 
silence.  The  world  is  dead  to  the  votary  of  the  Imitation, 
and  he  is  dead  to  the  world,  dead  in  a  sense  absolutely  re- 
pudiated by  the  first  vital  principles  of  the  Christian  laith. 
Cliristianity,  to  be  herself  again,  must  not  merely  shake  off 
indignantly  the  barbarism,  the  vices,  but  even  the  virtues 
of  the  Medifidval,  of  Monastic,  of  Latin  Christianity. 
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CHRISTIAN  LATIN  POETRY.  UISTOBT* 

What  did  Latin  Christianity  add  to  the  treasures  of  Latin 
poetry?  Poetry,  as  in  Greece,  may  have  its  distinct 
epochs  in  different  forms,  but  it  rarely,  if  ever,  renews  its 
youth.*  Hardly  more  than  half  a  century  contains  all 
that  is  of  the  highest  order  in  Latin  poetry — Lucretius^ 
Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  the  Elegiacs,  Ovid.  Even  that 
noble,  declamatory  verse,  which  in  the  best  passages  of 
Lucaii,  in  Juvenal,  and  even  in  Claudian  (this,  with  the 
philosophic  and  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  the 
exquisite  poetry  of  common  sense  and  common  life  in 
Horace,  the  only  indigenous  poetry  of  Bonie),  dies  feebly 
out  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity  oyer  Heathenism,  as 
celebrated  by  Prudentius  in  his  book  against  Symmachus. 

The  three  earlier  forms  of  Christian  Latin  poetry  were 
owitthn      I.  raniplirases  of  the  Scripture,  II.  Legends  of 

I.atln  r-x-'lry.    r,    .  JTTTTT  "1  ai 

iaruphra509  feamts,  auQ  111.  Hynujs,  with  a  lew  controversial 
uoenis,  like  that  of  S.  Prosper  on  Pelagianism.  1.  In  the 
Scriptural  Poems  the  life  and  energy  of  the  biblical  annalists 
or  poets  are  beaten  out  to  pleonastic  and  wearisome  length ; 
tiie  antithetic  or  parallelistic  form  of  the  Hebrew  poetry 
is  entirely  lost ;  the  uncongenial  Orientalism  of  thought 
and  imager)  will  not  submit  to  the  hard  inyolutions  of  ike 
Latin :  it  dislocates  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  if  verse  still 
retains  or  strives  after  harmony,  without  giving  its  own 
rude  strength  or  emphatic  iurce.  The  Vulgate  alone,  by 
creating  almost  a  new  language,  has  naturalised  the  biblical 

■  It  has  doD«  so  besides  Greece  in  derou^  Germany  but  one,  and  that  a 

Bnriand  alone,  hardly  in  Italy,  unless  late  one,  of  Sduller  and  Goethe.  The 

Alneri  be  a<Imitted  to  make  a  third  most  stnkiog  parallel  is  in  India,  of  th« 

Kpoch,  with  Dante  aud  Pefr^roli,  with  vn«t  F.pios,  tiio  Mnhnlvarata  and  Rama- 

Ariosto  and  Tttsko.    Spaiu  iiat>  had  but  yauo,  ot  the  Drama  of  C&lidasa,  of  the 

one,  thai  of  Lope,  Gertantes  aiul  Cal-  Lyiic  Gita  Go^da. 
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thoughts  and  figures,  which  obstinately  refuse  to  be  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  the  Latin  Hexameter.  The  infallible 
poetic  sentiment  of  mankind  will  still  refuse  the  name  of 
poetry  to  the  prolix,  though  occasionally  vigorous,  ver* 
sifications  of  Fortunatus,  Juvencus,  Sedulius,  Arator, 
Avitus,  and  the  rest.  As  to  the  old  voyager  in  the  vast 
internunahle  ocean,  if  he  beheld  on  some  dreary  nj^iss  of 
rock,  a  patch  of  brilliant  green,  a  tuft  of  graceful  trees,  a 
cool  rush  of  water,  it  became  a  paradise — a  Tiniaii  or  a 
Juan  Fernandez — ^and  is  described  as  one  of  the  £lysian 
islands:  so  the  curious  reader,  ii^  on  traversing  these 
endless  poems^  he  discovers  some  lines  more  musical,  some 
images  more  happily  embodied  in  words,  some  finer  or  more 
tender  thoughts  ex])ressed  not  without  nature,  he  bursts 
out  into  rapture,  and  announces  a  deep  mine  of  rich  and 
forgotten  poetry.  The  high-\^  rnu^^ht  expectations  of  t  lie 
next  visitants  revenge  their  disapponitnient  by  exaggerating 
perhaps  the  dreariness  and  the  barrenness.^  In  these  poems 
creative  power  there  is  and  can  be  none:  invention  had 
been  a  iund  of  sacrilege.  The  Hebrew  poetry,  in  the 
coldest  and  most  aitificiid  translation,  preserves  something 
of  its  life  and  sententious  vigour,  its  bold  figures  and 
imagery  :  in  the  many-folded  shroud  of  the  Latin  poetic 
paraphrase  it  is  a  munnny. 

The  Epic  Poetry  of  Latin  Christianity  (I  feel  the  abuse 
of  the  words)  had  done  its  work  of  paraphrase,  or  had 
nearly  exhausted  itself  in  a  few  centuries ;  but  if  it  sunk 
almost  into  silence  firom  the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  it  rose 
again  more  ambitious,  and  seissed  the  of&ee  of  the  historian, 
or  that  which  had  been  the  sole  function  of  the  humble 
orator  under  the  later  empure,  that  of  the  panegyrist 
Hardly  a  great  historic  event  took  place,  hardly  a  great 

^  Ev«n  M.  Goiiot,  in  bis  Lectures  on  DnieoBtias  tlie  8|Muiiard,  in  ihe  WtUnj 

Civilisation,  cites  passages  ft-oni  tlu-se  of  Christianity  dii.  p.  470),  still  appears 

authors,  with  praise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  me  the  most  favourable  example 

far  beyond  their  due.    They  are  pre-  which  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  my 

Miltoiiic,  as  lie  asserts,  in  some  of  their  reading:  and  I  have  toilsomely  read 

thuuglits,  in  some  of  their  ini  igery,  that  much  of  that  age.    To  me  they  are  mneh 

is,  mey  are  drawn  from  the  same  inferior  as  Christian  Latin  Poetrv  to 

sources ;  bnt  what  they  naiit  is,  what  Sananaro  or  Vida,  and  to  some  of  the 

Milton  has  given  them,  Poetry.    So  too  Jesuit;;.  wh<    :ire  at  least  correct,  anl- 

M.  Ampere  in  his  valuable  Lectures,  mated,  harmuuious. 
The  passage  which  I  have  quoted  flfom 
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man  ascended  a  throne,  or  achieved  fame,  but  some 
monkish  versifier  aspired  to  immortalise  him  with  an  in- 
terminable length  of  harsh  hexameter^  or  of  el^ac  Terse. 
Charlemagne  indeed  was  mostly  reserved  for  later  romance, 
and  happily  had  his  historian  Eginhard*  But  Louis  the 
Pious  was  celebrated  by  Ermoldus  Nigellus  in  a  lon^ 
poem  in  ele^ac  verse ;  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans 
was  sung  m  hexanu'ters  by  Abbo  ;  the  anonymous  })aae- 
^yrist  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Italian  lierengar  into  a 
hero ;  Hroswitba  wrote  of  the  deeds  ot  the  Emperor 
Otho ;  Gunther,  the  Ligurian,  those  of  Barbarossa ;  Donizo^ 
the  Countess  Matilda,  from  whom  was  inseparable  the 
great  name  of  Gregory  VII.  William  the  Apulian 
described  the  conquests  of  the  Normans;  William  of 
Brittany,  Philip  Augustus;  and  so  in  unexhausted  sac* 
cession  to  the  Cfardinal  Poet  of  Ccelestine  V.  and  Boniface 
VIII.  But  from  all  those  historical  poems,  who  has  yet 
struck  out  for  our  ndinirahoii  one  passage  of  irenuiiie 
poetry  ?  Perhaps  their  iireat  merit  is  tneir  wunt  oi'  poetrv  : 
they  can  lie  under  no  suspicion  of  invention^  hardly  of 
poetic  embellishment :  they  are  simply  verse  chronicles,  as 
veracious  as  the  works  of  the  contemporary  prose  historians 
of  the  cloister. 

Nor  were  these  inexhaustible  and  indefatigable  writers  in 
lAto' Latin  Latin  verse  content  with  the  domain  of  history,  or  the 
reward  of'tlie  ])anegyrical  orator.  They  seized  and 
petrified,  either  fi)r  their  amusement^  or  as  a  trial  of  skill, 
or  for  tlie  solace  and  eiitertaiinnent  of  their  brother  Monks, 
the  old  traditional  German  poetry^  the  fabulous  histories,  the 
initiatory  romances,  which,  in  their  rude  vernacular  form 
and  language,  beiran  to  make  themselves  heard.  What 
the  Court  or  the  Castle  Hall  listened  to  in  the  Lay  or  the 
Tale  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  was  heard  in  tha Cloister 
in  a  Latin  version.  The  Monks  converted  to  their  own 
use,  perliaj)s  supposed  that  they  were  saving  from  destruc- 
tion, by  transferring  into  imperishable  Latin,  the  fleeting 
or  expiring  sonars,  wbich  becmne  the  Niebelungen  and  the 
Heldenbuch.  8uch  doubtless  was  the  origin  of  the  remark- 
able poem  called  Waltharius,  or  the  Expedition  of  Attila, 
founded  on  the  Legends  of  Dietrich,  Siegfried,  and  £tsel. 
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But  even  in  this  very  curious  work,  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
although  the  innate  poetry  of  the  subject  has  given  more 
than  usual  animation  to  the  monkish  versifier,  yet  the 
prosaic  and  historic  element  predominates.    The  cloister 

poet  labours  to  make  that  history  ^vlilcli  is  pure  mythic 
romance;  the  wild  song  is  hardening  into  a  chronicle.* 
The  epic  of  Jolm  of  Exeter,  on  the  War  of  Troy  (as  no 
doubt  his  lost  Antiocheis),  is,  in  verse,  the  romance  history 
prevalent  under  the  authority  of  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares 
Phrygius^  during  the  middle  ages*  With  other  Poems  of 
that  class,  it  mingles  in  discordant  confusion  the  wild  adven- 
tures of  the  romance  writers,  the  long  desultory  tales  and 
luxuriant  descriptions  of  the  Troureres,  with  the  classical 
form  of  viTse.  Throughout  it  is  the  Monk  vaiiil)  labouring 
to  be  the  hard ;  it  is  popular  poetry  cast  in  a  form  most  re- 
mote from  popularity,  not  only  in  a  language,  but  in  an  arti- 
ficial mould,  which  unfitted  it  for  general  acceptance.  It 
was  in  truth  the  popular  poetry  of  a  small  class,  the  more 
learned  of  the  clergy  and  the  Monk :  the  unlearned  of  that 
class  must  still  have  sought,  and  did  seek,  with  the  lay 
vulgar,  their  poetic  enjoyment  firom  the  vernacular  minstrel 
or  Trouv^re.  Latinised  it  was,  as  they  no  doubt  thought, 
chastened  and  elevated  for  their  more  pious  and  fastidious 
ears.  Latin  verse  condescended  to  this  huni!)ler  office, 
little  suspecting  that  these  popular  songs  contained  elements 
of  the  true  poetic  spirit,  which  would  throw  all  the  Latin 
epics  of  the  middle  ages  into  irretrievable  obscurity.  No- 
thing indeed  could  escape  these  all-appropriating  indefa- 
tigable versifiers  of  the  cloister.  Almost  all  the  vernacular 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages  has  its  Latin  counter-type,  poems 
of  chivalry,  poems  of  adventure,  of  course  Saint-Legends, 
even  the  long  fables,  which  the  Germans  call  beast  poetry, 
and  the  amatory  songs.  The  Latin  version  of  Keynard 
the  h  ox""  has  not  beeu  able,  in  the  harsh  and  uncongenial 

«  De  Ezpeditione  Attils,  edited  by  John  of  Exeter.    The  poem  may  be 

Fischer,  I^ipsic,  1780:  and  later  by  read  (it  is  hard  reading)  subjoined  to 

Grimm  and  SchinelUT,  Gfittnigeu,  1838.  the  edition  of  Dictys  (>etenf:is  and 

Compare  Gervinus,  Gebciiichte  der  po-  Dares  Phrygius.   Amsterdam,  17U2. 

etisehcn  Nat.  Lit.  der  Dentidien,  i.  p.  ^  Renaraiit  Vnlpes.  Ediiio  Priueeps. 

99  et  sc'jq.  Edited  by  M.  Hooe.  StttttgBid  et  tS»- 

*  Wartou,  in  his  History  of  English  bingsc,  1832, 
Poetry,  gives  some  spirited  verses  from 
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form  of  Monkish  elegiac  verse,  altogether  to  quench  the 
drollery  of  the  original*  It  is  written  by  a  man  with  a 
singular  mastery  over  the  barbarous  but  expressive  Latin 
of  his  day,  of  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  finding  apt  and 
fitting  phrases  for  all  the  strange  notions  and  combinations 
in  this  bestial  allegory.  But  Kenardus  Vulpes"  is 
manifestly  of  a  late  period;  it  is  a  bitter  satire  on  Monks 
and  Monkery.  The  Wolf  Isengrim  is  an  Alil>ot:  it  con- 
tains passages  violently  and  coarsely  Auti-papal.'  It 
belongB»  the  Latin  version  at  least,  rather  perhaps  to  the 
class  of  satiric  than  of  epic  Latin  poetry. 

On  the  whole»  this  vast  mass  of  Latin  poetry  offers  no 
one  exception  to  the  eternal  irrepealable  law,  diat  no  great 
poet  is  inspired  but  in  his  native  language.  The  Crusades 
were,  perhaps  li;i])j)ily,  too  late  even  to  tempt  the  ambition 
ot  the  Cloister  poet^.  By  that  time,  the  art  of  Latin  versi- 
tication,  if  not  lost,  was  not  so  common  :  the  innate  poetry 
of  the  subject  breaks  occasionally  through  the  barbarous  but 
spiritedprose  of  William  of  Tyre  and  James  de  Vitry. 

II.  The  poems  on  the  Lives  of  the  Saints^  it  might 
Live»ofti«  have  been  supposed,  as  treading  on  subjects  in 
which  the  mythic  and  imaginative  element  of 
Christianity  predondnated,  would  at  least  display  more 
freedom  and  originality.  They  were  addressed  to  the 
higher  emotions,  which  poetry  delights  to  waken,  won- 
der, sympathy,  veneration,  pity;  they  were  legends  in 
which  noble  men  and  beautuul  women,  Saints  and  Holy 
Vilnius,  were  at  issue  with  power,  with  tnruelty,  with  fate. 
The  new  poetic  machinery  of  Angels  and  Devils  was  at 
the  command  of  the  poet ;  the  excited  faith  of  the  hearers 
was  ready  to  aceej)t  fiction  for  truth ;  to  believe  the  crea- 
tion of  the  poet  with  unsnspecting  belief.  But  legend  oidy 
reluctantly  and  nngrraciously  subndtted  to  the  fetters  of 
liatin  verse ;  the  artificial  tbrui  seemed  to  dull  the  inspira- 
tion. Even  in  the  earliest  period,  the  Saint-Poems  and 
the  Martyrdoms  (except  perhaps  some  pleasing  descriptions 

f  This  alone  wonld  confute  (if  con-  in  the  history  of  Flemish  Gaul.  Note, 

futation  were  ueccbiMii^  )  the  theorj  of  p.  l^elscqq.   The  Fleuibh  uiigLu  of  tho 

the  editor  M.  Mone,  who  attributes  the  poem  •eemg  now  pn>Ted»  bot  toe  original 

aim  of  the  Satire  to  certain  ohscure  per-  WM  clewlj  TtatCHUey  BOt  Latin* 
souages  ia  ao  obtcure  but  early  period 
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in  Faulinus  of  Nola)  are,  ia  my  judgement,  far  inferior^ 
even  in  poetic  merits  to  the  prose  legends.  I  know  nothing 
equal  to  the  Martyrs  of  Yienne,  or  the  Perpetua  and  Feli- 
citas»  even  in  the  best  of  FnidentiuSy  who  is  in  genera] 
insuflferably  long,  and  suffocates  all  which  is  noble  or  touch- 
ing (and  there  is  much  of  both)  witli  his  fatal  coj)iousne88. 
In  later  times  the  lives  of  St.  Boiiitace,  St.  Gall,  and  St. 
Anscbar  have  more  of  the  imaginative  tone  ot  poetry  than 
the  hard  harsh  verses  of  the  period*  I  should  almost  say 
that  the  Golden  Legend  awakens  more  of  the  emotion  of 
poetry  than  any  of  the  poetic  lives  of  the  mediseval  Saints* 
III.  Even  in  the  Hymnology'  of  the  Latin  Church,  her 
lypic  poetry,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
tbeTeDeum,  those  hymns,  which  have  struck,  as  it  were, 
and  cloven  to  the  universal  heart  of  Christendom,  are 
mostly  of  a  late  period.  The  stanzas  wliicii  the  Latin 
Church  has  handed  down  in  her  services  from  Prudeutius 
.ir(  but  the  flowers  gathered  from  a  wilderness  of  weeds.** 
The  Fange  Lingua  Gloriosi "  is  attributed  to  Yenantius 
Fortunatus,  or  Mamertus  Claudianusi  in  the  fifth  century ; 
the  **  Stabat  Mater**  and  the  "  Dies  Ir»"  are,  the  first  pro- 
bably by  Jacopoiic  da  Todi,  and  the  last  by  Thomas  di 
Celano,  in  the  fourteenth.'  These  two,  the  one  by  its  ten- 
derness, the  other  by  its  rude  grandeur,  stand  unrivalled  ; 
in  melody,  perhaps  the  hymn  of  St.  Bonaventura  to 
the  Cross  approaches  nearest  to  their  excellencies.^  As  a 
whole,  the  Hymnology  of  the  Latin  Church  has  a  singu- 

K  Compare  TIiesauriLs  Hyiuuologicas.  brose  were  translatvd  into  Gernuui  in 

H.  A.  Daniel.   Hales»  1841.    A  copious  the  ninth  century, 
and  excellent  oollecticm.  '  The  two  fornier  are  too  wdl  known 

"  The  two  or  three  sf:mzas,  *  Snlvete  to  extract.   Tftke  two  ttansM  of  the 

Flores  Marty  rum/ are  from  the  middle  latter: — 
of  a  long,  it  mntt  be  oonfeMed  tiretofne  BeeoiAm  mnetm  cmds^ 

Poem.  Cttthera.  xii.  ▼.  125.  Prudentius,  Qui  pcrfectAm  vl  mi  duda, 

even  in  Germany,  was  the  CTcnt  popnlar  „.„  .  j"S*t8r, 

author  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  uo  work  Et  In  «paA  medltaiie 

but  the  Mble  appemn  with  so  many  luatbUlftir. 
glosses  (interpretations  or  notes)  in  hi<sh  **  Qinmi  (jnlescas  ant  UTwiras. 

German,  which  show  that  it  was  a  book  guamiu  ri  ivs.  qu.uid..  piora*, 

ofp^jpularinstrnctioo.  Rodolf  Raomer.  ouandu  vXqtLrveni 

htDwirkunc;    Chrtstentbums    auf   die  la loUtlb  In  pa^nis 

Althoch  Deutsche  Sprache,  p.  222. —  CriKein  omi«  icneu." 

Seine  Uymnen  und  die  des  Ambrosius,  —  Apod  DBOfeUU.  p,l». 

bUden  mit  den  Qbrifen  Christlichen  Of  the  more  general  bymna  I  would 

Lyrik^  rn,  ilas  f^I i  sungbuch  des  niittel-  seU ct  tlmt  for  the  t^vening,  the  *  Deus 

alteriichen  Klerua, — The  hymns  of  Am-  Creator  Omnium/  for  its  gentle  cadence 
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larly  solemn  and  majestic  tone.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt, 
like  the  lyric  verse  of  the  Greeks,  was  twin-born  with  the 
music;  it  is  incessantly  wedded  with  the  music;  its 
cadence  is  musical  rather  than  metrical.  It  suggests,  as  it 
were,  the  grave  full  tones  of  the  chant,  the  sustained 
grandeur,  the  glorious  burst,  the  tender  fall,  the  mysttTious 
dying  away  of  the  organ.  It  must  he  heard,  not  read. 
Decern j)Ose  it  into  its  elements,  coldly  examine  its 
thoughts,  its  images,  its  words^  its  versification,  and  its 
magic  is  gone.  Listen  to  it,  or  even  read  it  with  the 
imagination  or  the  memory,  full  of  the  accompanying^ 
chanty  it  has  an  unfelt  and  indescribable  sympathy  with 
the  religious  emotions,  even  of  those  of  whose  daily  service 
it  does  not  constitute  a  j)art.  Its  profound  religiousness 
has  a  charm  to  foreign  cars,  wherever  there  is  no  stern  or 
passionate  resistance  to  its  power.  In  fact,  all  Hynniology, 
vernacular  as  well  as  Latin,  is  poetry  only  to  predispi)sed 
or  habituated  ears.  Of  all  the  lyric  verse  on  the  noblest, 
it  might  be  supposed  the  most  poetic  subject,  how  few 
hymns  take  their  place  in  the  poetry  of  any  language* 

But  out  of  the  Hymnology,  out  of  the  llitual,  of  which 
the  hymns  were  a  considerable  part,  arose  that  which  was 
the  initiatory,  if  rude,  form  of  religious  tragedy.  The 
Christian  Church  made  some  hold  advance  to  be  the 
theatre  as  well  as  the  temple  of  the  ^ople.  But  it  had  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  danger;  its  success  appalled  its 
religious  sensitiveness.   The  hymn  which,  like  the  Bacchic 


(p.  17)  ;  the  Paschal  TTynin  of  the  Ro- 
man Breviary  (usually  the  beiit),  p.  83; 
la  Ezcqniu  i>efaiietorum  (p.  137) ; — 

•*  Jam  ni(P8tA  quli  mc  qtK  n  la, 

NuUus  sua  pigiiora  pUuigat, 
Mora  lia>c  rt'iNUttlio  viUO  Wt. 
i^uidnom  tibl  aaxa  cavata, 
Quid  pvlcia  volnikt  momiinanU 
KM  quod  nW  credttor  f  Ula, 
Nun  iiiurtua.  sed  data  sonmo." 

Or,  the  two  attributed  tn  St.  Ilernan!, 
p.  227  aud  432,  which  i>how  the  height 
of  hiM  mysticitni.  Of  what  are 
the  Khjthnis,  hy  far  tlio  finest  is  that 
on  Paradise,  atlributetl,  iu>  doubt  witli- 
uut  ground,  to  St.  AuKustine.  It  was 
oeT^r  chanted  in  Uie  Cnurch 

**  Ad  peroniii.H  \  \ui-  ionlem  mens  silivil  aritla, 
Claustni  cnrnid  pra-&tu  fmiigi  duuna  quaerit 
oniina ; 

Ollidt,  ambiw  dactatnr  exol  Criii  patria? 


I^am  preamiria  at  Krunmla  ae  gemU  obnoxiaow 
QoaiD  amlalt.  dam  dattqalt,  eo«)t«xipUtar  glo- 
riom, 

lYffitictia  nullum  auget  bonl  penliii  niemorijua. 
Nam  qabpraoatfinnnM  padaq^ianbialtlM- 

UM  vlvis  margariUs  mrgoiit  adffkla, 

Anro  crls.i  rnk-mt  tpcta,  radl.nnt  triclinia: 
Silis  pMiiiiiis  j>rt".i(isis  Iul-c  slnji  tiin*  m-cUtur, 
Aiirn  nmnilo,  tiuiqimin  vitro, urbj>  v  in  >lenilHir, 
Abekt  liiuua,  decitt  flmus,  lues  nulla  cernitur. 
Hleina  bomns,  sMtas  Umma  ilUc  nuiiquam 

FloB  perpetuus  ro«arum  ver  agit  p^n^tuum, 
Ouidetit  Ulta^TBlmcit  crocus,  midiit  balsamum. 
Vlrent  prmta,  rcmont  sata,  livi  meUlaamflaunt. 
rigmcnlomra  ^pirat  odor,  liquor  etaroOMtuni, 
IViidmt  jKiiiui  Dortiluruin  iicc  Ia(isur.iDcu)oniui, 
Nun  atU:mat  lutm  vicei^  ml  vol  curttus  siilenim, 
Agnus  est  fclida  orbiv  lumen  inocclduum, 
el  teniNU  de^unt  et,  dtem  fert  <«iiti- 
fKtiiin.'*^l>uiiel,  i.  p.  U« ;  and  In  worka  of 

St.  AugOidM, 

There  arc  thirteen  nM>re  stansag. 
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song  of  the  Oreeks,  might  seem  developing  into  scenic 

action,  and  becoming  a  drama,  shrank  back  into  its  simpler 
iind  more  lonely  grandeur.  The  Ritual  was  content  to 
worshi]),  to  teach  the  facts  of  the  Scripture  history  only  by 
the  iiiblical  descriptions,  and  its  significant  symbolic  cere- 
monial. Yet  the  Latin  Mysteries,  no  doubt  because  they 
were  Latin,  maintained  in  general  their  grave  and  serious 
character.  It  was  when,  to  increase  its  power  and  popu- 
larity, the  Mystery  spoke  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that 
it  became  vulgar  ;  ^  then  buffoonery,  at  first  perhaps  from 
rude  simplicity,  afterwards  from  coarse  and  unrestrained 
full,  mingled  with  the  sacred  subjects.  That  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  highest,  noblest  tragedy,  became  tragi- 
comedy, and  was  gradually  driven  out  by  indignant  and 
insulted  religion* 

In  its  origin,  no  doubt  the  Mystery  was  purely  and 
essentially  religious.  What  more  natural  than  to  attempt, 
especially  as  the  Latin  became  more  unfiimiliar  to  the 
common  ear,  the  representation  rather  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  strikmg  or  the  awful  scenes  of  the 
Gospel  history,  or  those  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints ;  to 
address  the  quick,  awakened  and  enthralled  eye,  rather 
than  the  dull  and  palled  ear.""  There  was  already  on  the 
walls,  in  the  chapels,  in  the  cloisters^  the  painting  repre- 
senting the  history,  not  in  words,  but  in  act ;  by  gesture,  not 
by  speech.  What  a  theatre  I  Such  religious  uses  could 
not  desecrate  buildings  so  proiuundly  hallowed ;  the  build- 
ings would  rather  hallow  the  spectacle.  That  theatre  was 
the  Church,  soaring  to  its  majestic  height,  receding  to  its 
interminable  length,  broken  by  its  stately  divisions^  with  its 
countless  chapel^  and  its  long  cloister,  with  its  succession 
of  concentric  arches.  What  space  for  endless  variety, 
if  not  for  change  of  scene  t  How  effective  the  light  and 
shade,  even  by  daylight ;  how  much  more  so  heightened 
by  thecomiuaiid  oi'  an  iiilinity  of  lamps,  torches,  tapers,  now 
pouring  their  full  e&lgeuce  on  one  majestic  object,  now 

^  See  ill  WartOD  (the  passage  is  worth  bably  fix>m  an  English  original. — toL 

reading)  the  doll  baffiaonery  introdoeed  ii«  p,  75. 

into  the  Mystery  on  the  Murder  of  the  »  -flegnlwIrritMtataino*  dcmissa  per  aurem 

Innocents,  performed  by  the  English  at  QuHnquvMUiiOGnliaiatiJecto&teUbui,' 

the  Council  of  Constance.    This,  how-  A»  P.  I,  IM, 
erer,  must  hxre  been  in  I«tin,  tmt  pro- 
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showing  rather  than  enlightening  the  deep  gloom  1  How 
grand  the  music,  either  pervading  the  whole  space  with 

its  rolling  volumes  of  sound,  or  accompanying  some  sole'iiiu 
or  tender  monologue!  If  it  may  be  said  without  ('tii  nce, 
the  company  was  already  enrolled,  to  a  certain  degree  prac- 
tised, in  the  draniatic  art ;  they  were  used  to  enforce  th<*ir 
words  by  significant  gesture,  by  movement,  by  dress.  That 
which  was  considered  the  great  leap  in  the  Greek  drama, 
the  introduction  of  the  second  actor,  was  alveady  done :  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  service  were  assigned  to  priest,  or  humbler 
deacon.  The  antiplional  chant  w  as  the  choir  breaknii:  into 
two  responsive  parts,  into  dialogue.  1  here  were  those  who 
recited  the  principal  parts ;  and,  besides  them  the  choir  oi' 
men  or  ot  boys,  in  the  convent,  of  females  and  young  girls  ; 
acolyths,  mutes  without  number.  Take,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  these  dramas  in  their  simple  form,  the 
Massacre  of  Ihe  Innocents  "  It  opens  with  a  procession  of 
Innocents,  doubtless  children  in  white  robes,  who  march  in 
long  lines,  rejoicing,  through  the  long  cloister  of  the  Monas- 
tery, chantinpr,  "How  glorious  is  Thy  King«l(iiii !  Send 
down,  O  God,  Thy  Lamb."  The  Lamb  imniediately  a|> 
pears;  a  man,  with  a  banner,  bearing  the  Lamb,  takes  his 
place  at  their  head,  leading  them  up  and  down,  in  long 
gleaming  procession.  Herod  (doubtless  clad  in  ail  the 
splendour  of  barbaric  and  Oriental  attire)  is  seated  on  his 
throne.  A  squire  appears,  hands  him  his  sceptre,  chant- 
ing, "On  the  throne  of*  David."  In  the  mecUitiuie,  an 
Angel  aliffhts  upon  the  manger,  singing,  Jose})h, 
Jo?(])h,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David;''  and  reciting  the 
verse  of  the  Gospel  conmianding  the  flight  into  ii^pt, 
"Weep  not,  O  Egypt,"  His  armour-bearer  informs 
Herod  of  the  departure  of  the  Wise  Men :  he  bursts  out 
into  wrath.  Whde  he  is  raging,  the  children  are  still 
following  the  steps  of  the  Lamb,  and  sweetly  chanting.* 
Herod  delivers  the  fat^l  sword  to  his  armour-bearer.  The 
Lamb  is  silently  withdrawn ;  the  children  remain,  in  their 

>  Publifhea  by  Mr.  Wright^Eftriy  Um  MyrteiT  itMlf fonot  a  wiy  tobordi- 

Mystories.  I^uuloii,          Scvi-nil  I.utin  Bate  ptit  Of  t]|«M  veprtteiltAtioilt. 

Mysteries  have  heeu  pubiishetl  in  Paris,  «  Apr.*-  qtif  s.r.rto  ,.ro  n«Wt  mortlflcAto. 

but  ouly  a  small  niiuiber  of  copies  by  ^kiiiiumn  pnui*,  nplauiufnm  virgtniuni*, 

Biblioinmplucal  Societies,  and  so  uot  of  CifBMlnMGtaiiat^niOilgwiawBiiiiBl^ 
genmu  acceti.  But  in  truth  the  Poem, 
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fearless  innocence,  singing,  Hail,  Lamb  of  God  I  O  hail  t*' 
The  mothers  entreat  mercy.  An  Angel  descends  while 
the  slain  children  are  (lying,  while  they  lie  dead:  "Ye 
who  dwell  in  the  dust,  awake  and  cry  aloud  !"  The  Inno- 
cents answer:  "Why,  O  God,  dost  thou  not  defend  us 
from  bloodshed?"  The  Angel  chants:  **  Wait  but  a  little 
time  till  your  number  is  fiilL**  Then  enters  Eachel,  with 
two  women  comforting  her:  their  musical  dialogue  is 
simple,  wild,  pathetic''^  As  they  lead  off  the  sad  mother, 
an  Angel,  hovering  above,  sings  the  antiphone,  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me."  At  the  voice  of  the 
Angel  all  the  children  enter  the  choir,  and  take  up  their 
triumphant  song.  Herod  disappears  ;  Archelaus  is  on  his 
throne.  The  Angel  summous  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
from  Egypt  Joseph  breaks  out  into  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin*  The  cantor  of  the  Church  intones  the  Te  Deum ; 
the  whole  Church  rings  with  ihe  august  harmony. 

I  have  chosen  this  brief  and  simple  episode,  as  it  were, 
in  the  Gospel,  to  show  in  what  spirit,  with  what  aim,  and 
doubtless  with  what  wonderful  effect,  these  sacred  repre- 
sentations were  introduced  in  the  Middle  Apres.  But  there 
was  no  event,  however  solemn  and  appalling,  up  to  the 
Passion,  the  fiesurrection,  the  Ascension,  which  was  not 
in  like  manner  wrought  into  action,  preached  in  this  im- 
pressive manner  to  awe-struck  crowds.  Legend,  like  the 
Gospels,  lent  itself  to  the  same  purpose :  instead  of  being 
read,  it  was  thrown  into  a  stirring  representation,  and  so 
offered  to  spectators  as  well  as  to  hearers.  When  all  were 
believers,  for  those  who  had  not  the  belief  of  faith  and  love, 
had  that  of  awe  and  fear,  these  spectacles  no  doubt  tended 

'  After  lier  first  lament  they  reply :—  Miseris  frmtribus 

^  „  ,,           ,,    ,  ,      1     I  >  •   1          .  Auud  I>euiu  auxiliatur. 

*•  Noll,  Virgo  lljichil,  noli,  (lulrisslma mater,  -.,71.1.1 

Pro  nece  parvonim  Actus  retioere  dolunim.  Was  Kachei  represented  by  a  male  or  a 

a^MstflsUriiexuitaqiwlMrtmMis,  ftmtle?   A  Niiii  deplorinff  the  leas  of 

Hmmim  her  chUdi  en  had  been  somewhat  inoon- 

"H.  n!  hcu!  Ik  h'  gfuous :  Did  the  Monks  and  Nuns  ever 
Qtii>tii<Mi<>^aiid<>h<j  diim  mor tun  membra videbo I  joiu  their  compauieH  ?      lu  uae  stage 

I  mm  ftif  v:'>inn»nta  fii.ro  i>fr  v  is^ora  total  difeotioiiit  appears  the  womeo  wereper- 

Me  faciunt  veris  pufri  alno  fine  duU-re  !  01.      «<  P..;rniii.^  ^-.^r.  wr,«# 

0  dolor,  o  patrom  miitiiuuiue  gaudia  nmtrQm !  soiiaU-a  I.}  men.       I  nmuin  procetlunt 

M  IngabNs  luctos  Uwrimaran  fondite  fluctos.  tres  ii-atres  prseparaU  et  vesUU  m  simi- 

JsinflofeospstrtolanlaiindsdoknnL"  litndinem  trium  Mariarum." — Myste- 

Afteriome  more  verses  the  oomolatioDt  Resumctionis,  qaoted  by  M. 

^d :  0n6sime  de  Hoy,  Mysteree,  p.  4. 

-  Numqald  flendus  est  Istt  **  8»"<i^^  „  ^ 

(fai  regntim  pyskfat  ccslssts  I  Msria  VligB,  cunclos  *a» 
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most  powerfully  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  religious 
interest;  to  stamp  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  the 
sublime  truths,  as  well  as  the  pious  fictions  of  religion. 

What  remains,  the  dry  skeleton  of  these  Latin  mysteries, 
can  i2five  no  notion  of  ^\hat  thev  were  when  ah've :  when 
alive,  with  all  their  nimust,  impressive,  eiitlirallinG:  acces- 
sories, and  their  sitjipie,  unreasoning,  but  protbundly- 
agitated  hearers.  The  higher  truths,  as  well  as  the  more 
hallowed  events  of  our  religion,  have  in  our  days  re- 
tired into  the  reverential  depths  of  men'is  hearts  and 
souls:  they  are  to  be  awfully  spoken,  not,  what  would 
now  be  thought  too  familiarly,  brought  before  our  e\es. 
Christian  traced y,  therefore,  could  only  exist  in  this  earlv 
initiatory  tl  )i  i  ii .  The  older  Sacred  history  might  endure  to  be 
poeticised  in  a  dramatic  form,  as  in  the  *  Samson  Agonistes  ; ' 
It  might  even,  under  certain  circumstances,  submit  to  public 
representation,  as  in  the  Esther,  and  Athalie,  of  Bacine,  and 
the  Sauleof  Alfieri.  A  martyrdom  like  that  of  Polyeucte 
might  fiirnish  noble  situations.  But  the  history  of  tiie 
Redeemer,  the  events  on  which  are  founded  the  solema 
mysteries  of  our  religion,  must  be  realised  only,  ;is  it  were, 
behind  the  veil;  they  will  endure  no  alteratio!i,  no  amplifi- 
cation, not  the  slightest  change  of  tbnu  or  word  :  with 
them  as  with  the  future  world,  all  is  an  object'  of  faith^ 
not  of  sight/' 

The  abbess  of  a  German  convent  made  a  more  extra- 
ordinary attempt  to  compel  the  dramatic  art  into  the  service 

of  Latin  Christianity.  The  motive  of  Hroswitha,  declared 
by  herself,  is  not  less  strange  than  her  design .'i  It  was  to 
wean  the  age  (as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  age  included  the 
female  sex — it  included  nuns,  even  the  nuns  of  her  own 
rigid  order)  from  the  fatal  admiration  of  the  licentious 
comedy  of  Kome.*^  ''There  are  persons,*'  writes  the 
saintly  recluse,  *^who  prefer  the  vanity  of  heathen  books 
to  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  beguiled  by  the  diarms  of 
the  language,  are  constantly  reading  the  dangerous  fictions 
of  Terence,  and  detilc  their  souls  with  the  knowledge  of 
wicked  actions."    There  is  a  simplicity  almost  incredible, 

*  These  plays  have  bceu  recently    Urotiwitbft.    Paris,  184d. 
dited,  aud  translated  into  French  with      '  HmwiCha  wrote  ako  a  long  poem 
t09X  eare  bjr  M.  Magoin.— Th^fctre  de  ia  heiameten,  Paocgyris  Oddonimu 
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but,  from  its  incredibility,  shuwinq:  its  perfect  simplicity, 
in  Hroswitha's  description  not  only  of  her  motives  but  of 
her  difficulties.  The  holy  poetess  blushes  to  think  that 
she  too  must  dwell  on  the  detestable  madness  of  unlawful 
love,  and  the  fatally  tender  conversations  of  lovers.  If 
however  she  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  modesty,  she 
could  not  have  shown  the  triumph  of  divine  Grace,  as  of 
course  Grace  in  every  case  obtains  its  sig^nal  triumph. 
Kach  of  the  comedies,  instt  a  l  of  its  usual  close,  a  marriage, 
ends  with  the  virgin  or  the  jx  nitent  taking  the  vow  of  holy 
celibacy.  But  in  the  slender  plot  the  future  saints  are 
exposed  to  trials  which  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  repre- 
senty  even  to  describe,  with  common  decency*  Two  relate 
to  aidventures,  in  which  holy  hermits  set  forth  in  the  dis- 
guise of  amorous  youths,  to  reclaim  fallen  damsels,  literally 
from  the  life  of  a  brothel,  and  bear  them  off  in  triumph, 
but  not  v.  ithout  resistance,  from  their  sinful  calling.  Of 
course  the  penitents  become  the  holiest  of  nuns.  And  the 
curious  part  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  that  these  plays  on 
such  much  more  than  dubious  subjects  should  not  only 
have  been  written  by  a  pious  abbess,  but  were  acted  in 
the  convent^  possibly  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  This 
is  manifest  from  the  stage  directions,  the  reference  to  stage 
machinery,  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  actors. 
And  nuns,  perhaps  young  nuns,  had  to  ]>ersonate  females 
whose  lives  and  experiences  were  certainly  most  remote 
from  convent  discipline/  The  plays  are  written  in  prose, 
probably  because  in  those  days  the  verse  of  Terence  was 
thought  to  be  prose  :  they  are  slight,  but  not  without 
elegance  of  style,  derived,  it  should  seem,  from  the  study 
of  that  perilously  popular  author,  whom  they  were  intended 
to  supersede.  There  are  some  strange  patches  of  scholastic 
pedantry,  a  long  scene  on  the  theory  of  music,  another  on 
the  mystery  of  numbers,  with  some  touches  of  buffoonery, 
strange  enough,  if  acted  by  nuns  before  nuns,  more  strange 
if  acted  by  others,  or  before  a  less  select  audience,  in  a 
convent.   A  wicked  heathen,  who  is  rushing  to  commit 

•  See  note  of  M.  Magnin  'p.  457),  in    great  industry  the  origill  of  the  ThcsHo 
answer  to  Price,  the  editor  of  Wartoii,   iu  Europe* 
ii.  28.   M.  Magnin  has  studied  with 
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violence  on  some  Christian  virgins,  is,  like  Ajax,  judicially 

blinded,  sets  to  kissinijc  the  pots  and  pans,  and  comes  out 
with  his  iace  begrimed  with  black,  no  doubt  to  the  infinite 
merriment  of  all  ])n  sent.  The  theatre  of  HroswitUa  ia 
indeed  a  most  curious  monument  oi  the  times. 

No  wonder  that  the  severer  Cbnrehmen  took  alamii  and 
that  Popes  and  Councils  denounced  theee  theatric  perfam- 
ancea,  which,  if  they  began  in  reverent  sanctity,  soon  got 
beyond  die  bounds  not  merely  of  reTcrence,  but  of  decency. 
But,  like  other  abuses,  the  reiteration  of  the  prohibition 
shows  the  inveterate  obstinacy  and  the  perpetual  renewal 
of  the  forbidden  ]>ractice/  The  rapid  and  general  growth 
of  the  vernacular  Mysteries,  rather  than  the  inhibition  of 
Pope  and  Council,  drove  out  the  graver  and  more  serious 
Latin  Mysteries,  not  merely  in  Teutonic  countries — in 
England  and  Oennany~but  in  France,  perhupe  in  Italy.* 

Latin,  still  to  a  certain  extent  the  Temacuiar  language 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  cloister,  did  not  confine  itself  to 
the  grave  epic,  the  hymn,  or  the  Mystery  which  sprang  out 
of  tlie  hymn.  The  cloisters  had  their  poetry,  disguised  in 
Latin  to  the  common  ear,  and  often  needing  that  disguise. 
Among  the  most  curious,  original,  and  lively  of  the 
monkish  Latin  ]poems,  are  those  least  in  harmony  with 
their  cold  ascetic  discipline*  Anacreontics  and  satires 
sound  strangely,  though  mterming^ed  with  moral  poems  of 
the  same  cast,  among  the  disciples  of  8.  Benedict,  S.  Ber* 
nard,  and  S.  Francis.  If  the  cloister  had  its  chronicle 
and  its  hymn-books,  it  oflen  had  its  more  protiuie  song- 
book,  and  the  songs  which  caught  the  ear  seem  to  have 

*  Tlie  prohibitions  show  that  the  an-  mittant  laoerdote*  ludot  theatralet  fieri 

oieut  ate  of  masks  was  coutiuued : —  in  ecclesiA  et  alios  ludos  inhouestos." — 

Interdum  ludi  fiuut  in  i^cclesiis  thea-  Couc.  Trev.  a^v.  1227.    Haruheim,  iii. 

tnlea,  et  non  solum  ad  ludibrtonum  p.  5S9.  Compare  Synod  EKoo.  Wofoa. 

spectacula  introdacuntur  in  eis  roonstn  A.D.  1316.    Ibid.  iv.  p.  258. 

lanrarttiQ,  veriiin  etiam  in  ali<j^uibus  ft^  **  Mary  Magdaleu  vas  a  favourite 

tiviutiNM  daieooi,  preabjten  to  tub-  eharaeter  in  these  dranas.   Her  earlier 

diaconi  insanitc  suae  ludibria  exercere  life  was  by  no  means  disguised  or  soft* 

EraesumuDt,  mandamus,  quatenus  iw  per  tried.    See  the  curious  extract  fmni  a 

i^usmodi  torpitadiDeiu  eccl«i&i«e  luqui-  play  partly  Latin,  partly  Gensao,  pu.b- 

natnr  honestaa,  pnatibatam  Indibriomm  liahed  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  FnndgnilteB 

consuetudinem,  vcl  poritts  cnmiptclam  fUr    Gcschichte    neufschen  Spracho. 

coretis  a  vestris  ecclesiis  extirpare. ' —  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright.     Prenic«  to 

Deeret  GreK  Boohmar,  Corp«a  Joria  *£arly  Mysteries.'   London,  1638. 
Chiob.  t,  ii.  fid.          Item,  non  pei^ 
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been  propagated  from  convent  to  convent*  The  well* 
known  convivial  song,  attributed  to  Walter  de  Mapes,  was 

no  doubt  written  in  England:  it  is  read  in  the  collection 
of  a  Bavarian  convent/  These,  and  still  more,  the  same 
satires,  are  tuuiid  in  every  part  of  Latin  Christendom  ;  they 
rise  up  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  usually  in  a  kind 
of  ballad  metre,  to  which  Latin  lends  itself  with  a  grotesque 
incongruiiVy  sometimes  with  Leonine,  sometimes  with  more 
accurate  rhyme.  The  Anacreontic  Winebibber's  song,  too 
well  known  to  be  quoted  at  length,  by  no  means  stands 
alone  :  the  more  joyous  monks  had  other  Bacchanalian 
ditties,  not  without  fancy  and  gay  harmony.* 

The  Anacreons  of  the  cloister  did  not  sing  only  of  wine  : 
they  were  not  silent  on  that  subject,  least  appropriate,  but 
seemingly  not  least  congenial,  to  men  under  the  duty,  if  not 
mider  the  vow^  of  perpetual  chastity.  From  the  variety 
and  number  of  these  poems,  which  appear  scattered  about 
as  freely  and  carelessly  as  the  moral  poems  and  satires,  it 
might  seem  that  there  was  a  constant  interchange  between 
the  troub  ulmir  or  the  minnesinger  and  the  ecclesiastic 
or  the  monk.  Many  of  the  amatory  Latin  poems  are 
apparently  versions,  many  the  originals  of  those  sung  by 
the  popular  poets  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  Iiatin  poems^ 
They  were  the  growth  as  they  were  the  amusement  of  the 


*  Among  the  collections  irliich  I  have 
fead  or  consulted  on  this  prolific  subgeet 
are  the  old  one,  of  Flaccios  lllyriciis. — 
EarW  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems, 
by  Thomas  Wright.  London,  1838. — 
Lateinische  Gedicbtc  des  X  und  XI. 
J,  H.  von  Grimm  nnd  And.  Schmcller. 
Gottingen,  1838. — Poesies  PopuUires 
Latines  da  Moyen  Age.  Edclstan  du 
Meril.  Paris,  1847. — Popular  Songa— 
Poems  of  Waiter  de  Mapes.  Camdea 
Society  by  Thoa.  Wright. 

^  This  Collection,  the  '  Carmina  Bene- 
dict© Burana  '  (one  of  the  most  curions 
publications  of  the  Stuttgard  Union), 
the  Latin  Book  of  Ballads  it  may  be 
called  of  the  Convent  of  Benedict  Hu- 
ren,  contains  many  love-verses,  cer- 
tainly of  uo  ascetic  tendency ;  and  this, 
among  many  otimr  of  llie  eoanar  monk- 
bhaaUrct. 


**  Mlhi  eat  propotttvn  te  tabcrna  norf. 

Vimim  sit  apix>>ltnm  morleullti  ori, 

Et  diroQi  cuiu  veneriQi  Auselonmi  dturl, 

DcM  sit  pnpitiua  bulc  potiUwi. 

"  Ave  !  color  vlnl  clari. 
Dolds  potas  oob  amarl, 
Tiuinos  insbrtsri 

1  fgnerin  potentift. 
0  quam  f«?Ux  crewturft, 
Quiim  pruduxit  vuIa  |iura, 
OmaiA  meom  islt  tccura 

Intaapncseatli.'* 

0 '  quam  plaocns  in  colore  ! 
0 ;  quam  fragnui*  In  odore  ! 
0 !  anom  aapidam  in  ore  I 

Duico  lingtup  viuculum  I 
Felix  venter  quem  entrabis  I 
Feltx  guKur  quod  rigabisl 
Felix  OS  quod  tu  IftviUs!  , 

Et  labia! 

Ergo  vinam  collauilt  nius 
Putatores  exuiteinus ' 
HoQ  potaates  oooAuidaiitua 
in  •tenia  sappUcla  r 
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cloister.  They  were  written  for  the  monks  and  derg^-,  to 
whom  alone  they  were  intelligible.  It  may  suffice  in  a  grave 
history  (which,  however,  as  endeavouring  to  reveal  the 

whole  character  of  past  times,  cannot  altogether  decline  such 
topics)  to  select  one  of  the  most  curious,  certainly  the  most 
graceful,  of  the  poems  of  this  class,  in  its  language  at  least, 
if  not  altogether  in  its  morali  inoffensive.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Eclogae,  in  which  two  fair  damsels,  Phyllis  and  Flora,  one 
enamoured  of  a  Knighti  the  other  of  a  Clerk,  contend  for  the 
superior  merit  of  their  respective  lovers,  and  submit  Aeir 
cause  to  the  decision  of  ihe  old  heathen  god,  Cupid.  The 
time  of  this  Idyl  is  a  beautiful  noon  in  spring,  its  scene  a 
flowery  meadow,  under  the  cool  shade  of  a  pine  by  a  mur- 
muring stream.*  The  fair  champion  of  the  knight  taunts 
the  indolence,  the  luxuriousness,  the  black  dress  and  shaven 
crown  of  the  clerk :  she  dwells  on  the  valour,  noble  person, 
bravery,  and  glory  of  the  knight  The  champion  of  the 
clerk,  on  his  wealth,  superior  dignity,  even  his  learning. 
His  tonsure  is  his  crown  of  dominion  over  mankind ;  he  is 
the  sovereign  of  men  :  the  knight  is  his  vassal.**  After  some 
dispute,  they  mount,  one  a  fine  mule,  the  other  a  stately 
palfrey,  and  set  off,  both  splendidly  accoutred,  to  the  Court 
of  the  God  of  Love.  The  Paradise  of  Cupid  is  described 
rapidly,  but  luxuriantly,  with  much  elegance,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  classical  lore.  Silenus  is  not  forgotten.  The  award 
is  in  favour  of  the  clerk ;  an  award  which  designates  him 


'  It  is  in  the  Carmina  Boiedieto  Bo- 


rmoa,  pp.  155 
t. 

SusnmTvit  tTi'i<licmn 
Veiiiiis  trriijK'xUvuli, 
locuH  erat  vlridl 
grantiiic  festival, 
et  in  ip«o  gnunlm 


t. 

UtpadltonooMt 
Omor  soUi  mfcawi 
lUt  Jdxte  livuluB 

^patloaa  pinns 
▼fnusuu  foUis, 
Into  pandens  liniis. 
necentimrB  polarat 


9. 

Coniedere  \ir|rinp« 
Herha  iwdrni  (l<-<lil, 
1'IiIUh  prnpc  rival 
Flora  ioagii  eedct, 
St  dnm  Mdet  ntnqiM 
■otnMMredlt, 

•IvlnmqMladlt. 


f. 

est  Interiat 
kUnaetoocoltni* 

n  UURW  OBTCUHUMM 

elicit  iingnltna, 
pallor  gptiM  infldt, 
alterantur  vultiw. 
■ed  in  verecutKli4 


^  I  omit  other  objeetioni  of  Phyllis 
to  a  clerical  low.  Thii  U  the  vofst 
she  cau  gay 


Ortwn  cm  iKtMcat 

horn  Imis  fcsuv 
tuuc  apparet  ciericus 


tonanrt  captt!s 
•C  In  atr&  vesic 
portana  tesUmoDium 


<»t    To  thia  Flora  rejoins  1— 


NoQ  dicas  opprobrium 
8i  oogooacas  morem, 
Tcstam  nignun  duioi 
WWMHI  iNcvhiimi  \ 

habct  iptd  clcricuti 
ad  summuni  Imnorem, 
nt  sosc  giKiiitleet 
omnibus  mji\)urein. 
38. 

UnlTwaa  clerico 
Ooostat  eme  pruna, 
et  signum  im)ierU 
|K)rtJit  in  coronA, 
iiiilK^Tiit  iiiilitibos^ 
et  largitur  doiM, 
famulantai 
imptrana ; 


39. 

otiosnm  clerlcimi 
semper  Mse  Jan% 
▼ilM  qiwtnii  opsns 
firteor  et  doiMk 

(U'd  ctmi  ojns  sateni 
iOvulat  a<i  cursa, 
C(£li  viA»  diviilit 
et  re  rum  uatmaa. 

4a 

If  eos  est  in 

tans  in  lorici  {' 
tuus  est  in  prwilo 
nieus  in  lecticA, 
nM  facta  prlncipOB 
recolit  antiqua, 
■cribit.qujrrit,  cogltaU* 
totam  de  amka. 
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as  fitter  for  love:  and  this  award  is  to  be  valid  to  all  fiiture 
times.^   Few  will  questiou  whence  came  this  poem :  that 

any  layman  should  be  so  studious,  even  in  irony,  of  clerical 
interests,  can  scarcely  be  suspected.  If  the  ballad  poetry 
of  a  ]>eople,  or  of  a  time,  he  the  best  illustration  of  their 
history,  this  poem,  without  doubt,  is  significant  enough* 

It  were  unjust  not  to  add  that  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
this  rhyme,  not  less  widely  dispersed,  of  much  mcnre  grave 
and  religious  import — poems  which  embody  the  truths  and 
precepts  of  the  faith,  earnest  admonitions  on  the  duties  of 
the  clergy,  serious  expostulations  on  the  sufferings  and 
oppressions  of  the  poor,  moral  reflections  on  the  times* 
The  monkisli  ])()ets  more  especially  dwelt  on  the  Crusades. 
Though  there  was  no  great  poem  on  the  subject,  there  were 
songs  of  triumph  at  every  success — at  every  disaster  a 
wild  poetic  waiL^  The  Crusade  was  perpetually  preached 
in  verse,  half  hymn,  half  warwng.* 

Tet,  after  all,  the  strength  of  these  Monk-Poets  was  in 
satire.  They  have  more  of  Juvenal,  if  not  of  his  majestic 
march  and  censonal  severity,  <»t  his  pitilessness,  of  his  bitter- 
ness:, it  m-fW  be  said  of  his  truculency,  than  of  Catullus, 
Terence,  or  Horace.  The  mvectives  against  liome,  against 
her  pride,  avarice,  venality — against  Popes  and  Cardinals — 
against  the  Hierarchy,  its  pomp^  its  luxury* — against  the 
warlike  habits  of  the  Prelates,  the  neglect  of  their  holy 
duties— even  against  the  Monks,  put  to  the  test  their  rude 
nerve  and  vigour ;  and  these  poems  in  the  same  or  in  similar 
strain  turn  up  out  of  the  convent  libraries  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  in  every  country  beyond 
the  Alps  (Italy  mostly  expressed  her  Antipapal  passions  in 

"  The  cioee  is  delightfully  naive.   I        Carmiiui  JBenedicto-Baratia,  zadi.  to 

mast  only  subjoin  the  award: —  zxTiu.:— 

Agedum  Christioals* 

BTiriTP  vide 

Flunt  ct  Jusiituo  adamorein.  chrieim  d.- tUk- 

venUlant  vigurem  dicunt  apliurem,  reputerls  fhvoUi, 

venllliuit  et  rctnhimt     Coniprobavit  cui1i»  nds  Buurtyr  In  a 

Carte  rtforan  dictlooem  Jorii,  tpe  UMroedii  ei< 

gecimdainsdaillaHS      et  teneri  vohilt  demlktt  BdbTlom 

e(  wcandnm  inotHD,      «tiam  fkilnrls.  pugn* 

This  poem  IS  also  in  Mr.  Wngnt  s  i.ng-  «(«d  vlum  te  coiqpi 

lish  collection,  who  has  subjuiucd  a  rugi>&. 

translation  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza-  *  See  xxvi.  ou  the  conquests  of  Sala- 

betb,  with  very  many  of  llie  beantief,  din ;  and  in  Edclstan  du  Mtril't  Col- 

■one  of  the  £aiilt«  of  thait  age.  keiion— -Lctaiv  Hieruialem, 
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other  ways).  They  are  of  all  ages ;  they  have  the  merit 
Aat  they  are  the  outpourings  of  OYerharthened  hearts^ 
and  are  not  the  firigid  and  artifieial  works  of  mechanics  in 

Latin  verse  ;  they  are  genial  even  in  tlu  ir  ribaldry  ;  they 
are  written  by  men  in  earnest,  bitterly  deploring  or  nicrci- 
lesslv  scourging  the  nlnists  ot  tlic  Clnirrb.  Whether  from 
righteous  indignation  or  malignity,  from  moral  earnestness 
or  jealousy  and  hatred  of  authority,  whether  its  inspiratioa 
was  holy  and  generous  or  sordid  and  coarse,  or,  as  in  most 
human  things,  from  mingling  and  contradictory  paasionai 
the  monkish  Latin  satire  maintained  its  unretracted  protest 
auainst  the  Church.  The  Satirists  impersonated  a  kind  of 
reckless  aiitat^onist  against  Rome  and  the  hierarchy,' 
cuuioundiiiL:  touether  in  their  Golias,  as  Kahelais  in  later 
days,  soiemmty  and  butlbonery,  pedantic  learning  and  vulgar 
humour,  a  profound  respect  for  sacred  things  and  freedom  of 
invective  against  sacrea  persons.  The  (xoliards  became  a 
kind  of  monkish  rhapsodists^the  companions  and  rivals  of  the 
Jongleurs  (the  reciters  of  the  merry  and  licentious  fabliaox) ; 
Goliardery  was  a  recognised  kind  of  mediaeval  poetry. 
Golias  has  his  Metamorphoses,  his  Apocalypse,  his  terrible 
Preach iiieiit,  his  Conf<'ssion,*  his  Complaint  to  the  Pope, 
his  Address  to  the  Iloman  Court,  to  the  impious  Prelates^ 
to  the  Priests  of  Christ,  to  the  Prelates  of  France ;  and, 
finally,  a  Satire  on  women,  that  is,  against  taking  a  wife, 
instmct  with  true  monastic  rigour  and  coarseness*  Towards 
the  Pope  himself— though  Golias  scruples  not  to  arraign 
his  avarice,  to  treat  his  Ikdls  with  scorn — there  is  yet  some 
awe.^   I  doubt  if  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  yet  to  the  fiercest 

'  Mr.  W^riglit  has  abiiodantlv  proved  self  written  in  Pa  via.  Compare  the  copy 

tbifl  in  hU  preface  to  the  Poem*  of  of  the  Confession  iu  Wrigbl  (p.  71),  aod 

Walter  de  Mapet  (Introd.  p.  ix,  &o.).  the  Carmina  hk  nedielo  Hurana  (p.  57> 

He  is  equally  Buccessfnl,  according  to  The  Confeasion  contains  the  faujous 

my  judgement,  in  depriving  of  the  glory,  drinking  song.   The  close  is  entirely 

or  relieybg  from  the  reproach,  of  these  diflfereot,  and  ahows  the  sort  of  ooounon 

compositions  the  cclehrated  Walter  de  proper^  in  the  poems.    Both  p^ffBt 

Mapes.    De  Mapos  had  a  feud  witli  the  mention  PaTia.    Vet  the  English  copy 

Cistercians  or  White  Monks,  and  did  names  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  the 

not  spare  his  enemiea;  but  be  was  not  German  "the  Eleet  of  Cologne,"  as 

Gol  ins.  Under  that  name  ranked  l)ards  of  Diocesan. 

a  coui)iderable  period,  and  in  my  opinion  •»  I  have  already  quoted  the  lines  in 
of  nMvrethan  oneeoontry.  Mr.  Wright  one  of  thoee  songs  in  which  he  de- 
is  not  so  satisfactory  in  claiming  them  all  rivet  tiie  word  Papa,  by  apocope,  from 
for  England :  one  poem  taenia  to  ahow  it-  pagare,  **  pay,  pay.     In  nia  ooaiplaivt 
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of  these  poets,  as  to  the  Albigensians  and  to  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  Antichrist  The  Cardinals  meet  with  less 
respect ;  that  excessive  and  proverbial  venality,  which  we 

have  heard  denounced  century  after  century,  is  confirmed, 
if  it  needed  confirmation,  by  these  unsparing  satirists.* 

The  Bishops  are  still  arraigned  for  their  martial  habits,* 
their  neglect  of  their  sacred  functions,  their  pride,  their 
venality^  their  tyranny.  Some  were  married :  this  and 
universal  concubinage  is  the  burthen  of  the  oomnkint 
against  the  Clergy."^    The  Satirbts  are  stem  monks  to 


to  the  Pope,  GoliM  if  a  poor  «l«nioal 
•eboUr  po«t : 

81  cnvina  lecUone 

SpretA  flam  laicns, 
Vel  absolve  clorii-ata, 
Vel  fac  ut  in  cleri  statu, 

Peraevtrem  clt>ricus. 
DulcU  erit  mihi  vUdiat 
81  prebeoda  munemtM 

IwdiUM  T«l  aUo^ 
ViTam  Uoet  non  habntide. 
Saltern  mlhi  ilf-tur  uikle, 

Studt  aiu  lie  jiroprio. 

From  a  very  different  author  in  a  dtf-> 
iifini  tone  it  th*  IbUowing 

1. 

DfeXttv«ritMb 

Pic  ran  cbaiitaa, 
Ubi  nunc  habitaa  ? 
Aut  in  valle  Visionia. 
Aut  Id  throno  Pharaonit, 
Ant  In  alto  cum  N«rone. 
Ant  In  antro  cum  Tlmooa. 
V«l  In  TlAoella  idriMa 


V«tiB 


MOfM 


nMniM 


BhUa  faimbuuita 
8iibJiidlMtoiitt% 
Reo  appellMta, 

Sentenlia  Kravante, 
Veritaa  opprimltur, 
Dtstrabitnr  <  t  w-mllCM. 
Josfitia  proatante, 
Itor  et  racorrUar 
Ad  curiam,  nee  ant* 
Qidi  quid  ooDasqvatar 
Donee  eznitar 
Ultimo  quadrante. 

3. 

Hobo  (|ttM  dnMtM^ 

Quid  me  soUictlaa? 
Non  sum  qiiol  tuitaa, 
N<'c  ill  LMipj,  lift  ill  .lustro. 
H9C  in  f<>r<>,  iti*c  in  clauatrOk 
Nec  in  by-s*),  nec  In  cucuUl^ 
Koe  in  bello*  ate  la  bnlbu 
DeJorichoHH 


%Za 


dapleaLBTl 
■Utit  grabato. 
Ohniia*  fioMdlcio  Bana%  p.ftl. 


One  of  these  stanras  i«  contained  in  a 
long  poem  made  up  verj  ancriticaUy 
from  a  munber  or  tmul  poens  (is 
Flaccins  Illjrieos,  p.  29,  &c.)  OR  PUpsl 
ftbaolution  and  indulgencea 

Noa  peccata  relaxamos 

Abflolutos  cniiiK-oroai 

Sedibua  ethoreis, 
Noa  habcmus  noRirM  legMk 
regca 

Carm.,  B.      p.  IT. 

'  See  the  Poem  de  KainA  Komca. 
Wright,  p.  217.   Camdna  a  &  16 

.'). 

Yldl  yUx  caput  mundl 
faitar  BMria  et^pfofnadl 

Voiax  futtar  flfmli  t 
1W  mundl  W^hnfafwn, 
Ibi  snrb*'t  annim  CrallBl 
«'t  iirgentimi  6a>ciili. 

»      •  • 
ibi  pugna  galearum 
Ot  ooncursua  ptrataruM 
M  Mt  oardinaiium 

•     •  a 

35. 

CanUnates  at  pm-dlx^ 
Novo  Jure  Crudfixi 
Vendunt  patrlmonlom, 
Pitras  fori*,  tntoa  NoTO, 
Intofl  liipa,  ftiHi  fwa 
sicut  ft{fn!  ovlum. 

Thia  ia  bat  a  sample  of  thaaa  Poema. 

*  Eplaoopl  ctimntl 
Conticuere  m  ui, 

nd  pradam  sunt  parati 
at  indecenter  coronati 
fxo  TiKi  feinnt  linroaa, 
fvolafwagaloaia, 
cUpeum  pro  stoia, 

ibwc  murtift  erit  mola} 
oricam  pro  albA, 
base  occasio  calva, 
pdlem  pro  humoral^ 

arltttaecalail 
t  foTtoa  Inoadwl^ 
•t  a  Deo  diaoedunt,  fcc. 

Carm.,  B.  Borana,  p.  15.  Compare 
Wright,  SermoCMiMadPMditoe,  p.  48. 

*  Nec  ta  partldpos 
Ooq|i^  vita  tMo 

If MMtvo  mtftldt  fa^tfllo 

qui  "ynnt  !inju«  pArtlHpa^^ 
Mckaiaruju  principec. 
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others,  however  their  amatory  poetry  may  tell  agaiiist 
themselves."  The  Archdeacons'  Court  is  a  grievance 
which  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  great  height  ia  England. 
Henry  II.  we  have  heard  bitterly  complaining  against  its 
abuses:  it  levied  enormous  sums  on  the  vices  of  the 
people,  which  it  did  not  restrain  *  All  are  bitterly  re- 
proached with  the  sale  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  eveu 
of  the  Sacraments.**  The  monks  do  not  escape;  but  it 
seems  rather  a  quarrel  of  difterexit  Orders  than  a  geueral 
denunciation  of  all. 

The  terrible  preachment  of  Golias  on  the  Last  Judge* 
ment  ought  not  to  be  passed  by.  The  rude  doggrel  rises 
almost  to  sublimity  as  it  summons  all  alike  before  the 
Judge,  clerk  as  well  as  layman ;  and  sternly  cuts  off  all 
reply,  all  legal  quibble,  all  appeal  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
The  rich  will  find  no  favour  before  Him  who  is  the  Judge, 
the  Author  of  the  sentence,  the  Witness.  God  the  Judg:e 
will  judge  Judges,  he  will  judge  Kings;  be  he  Bishop  or 
Cardinal,  the  sinner  will  be  plunged  into  the  stench  of  hell. 
There  will  be  no  fee  for  Bull  or  Notary,  no  bribe  to  Cham- 
berlain or  Porter,  Prelates  will  be  delivered  up  to  the 
most  savage  tormentors  i  their  life  will  be  eternal  death.^ 


■         O  wcerdo*  lute  rosjHiiulf, 

qui  frequenter  et  JoconUa 

cum  uxore  domiiti,  unde 

Mau«  Kurgetu,  Tnlnatu  dldm 

corpus  dintti  baoedicia. 

post  unplcxus  merelridg, 

miuuA  quam  tu  peocatrid^ 
•      *      *  • 

Mtrur  ego,  iniror  plaiio 
quod  mih  illo  latrl  pane 
Oofpoa  •  hri»«ti,  quod  prc^haiM 
TraetAt  inaiiuB  ilu  malH^ 
Mirar,  ulsi  tu  mirerla, 
<|immI  a  tntft  non  worwHM» 
cumquc  !vTi«  iirwhiberto 

Wright,  pp.  49.  60. 

*»  Compare  in  Wright  the  three  carious 

poems,  De  Ck>Qcabiuis  baccrdotum,  Coa> 

taltatio  SMOidotam,  GooTocatio  Saoer- 

dotum,  pp.  171,  174,  180. 

£ooe  ofiltalaiii  i«gi  de  idocUhii 
AidMUaooni.  qui  tub  vldbns 

quicquid  n  pncsulis  evadit  monibua 
OapU  et  lucerat  rostris  et  utifruibot. 

Hie  plt-nus  iM  ulis  wdd  ii<l  HyniMliim, 
Lynx  ail  insidUa,  Jaiuis  ivl  i<>iiiiii>.Klum, 
Arsu^  ad  unimlaoelufi  I'lmmuolum, 
Et  1'iilyphi.  iuns  est  ad  artia  metudum. 
iKK-t'Tiim  BUtuit  di<  rota  niilUuni, 

Unum  qui  aulverit.  reus  est  omnium, 
Kill  reaolTall  pilbi  mtimpluiii 


•     •     •     •  ' 

Loclesiaslica  jntm  vciialift. 
facit  prnpuiiilo,  M'.l  vi-iiiulia 
cum  venum  dedcrit,  Tocat  a  veoii 
qnini  mo  lovcnlam  vvalt  Ecclesia. 

'         Jucel  ordo  clericalis 
in  respoctu  laicalia, 
liiimCbiiiU  &t  memlto 
fnoeraia  gmieraUa 

Veneuut  iltaria, 
venit  cm  luirblia, 
cum  si  I  iiu|;«toria 

giatla  vcoAila. 

-Cnnln.  a  BnnM.  Pk  41. 

Thit  iad  tho  following  poems  dwell  oa 
simony  of  kiTxIs.  Siv>  the  Poem  De 
Grisis  Mouachis,  Wright,  p.  54.  De 
GbrevalUosibnf  et  Cliinbceiwibqt,  ib. 
p.  237.  De  Bfalis  Honacbomm*  187. 

**  (^>nid  dirturi  nusrri  sninus  anto  Uircnuni. 
Ante  Uiutuiu  Juili^jem.  antt*  ^ummum  bonom; 
Tunc  non  erit  aliquls  1(k.us  bio  pnaoonmn. 
Cum  noatnunm  pncania  reddet  aotloaum. 

Com  porvaitiun  Iteilt  examen  vari. 
Ante  thronnm  atablmua  Jndids  seTWl, 
Kec  erit  dUtinctio  laici  vol  cleri. 
MuUa  noK  <  xtopUu  pott  rit  tueri. 

Iltc  non  frit  licitura  qiilcquam  allcgare, 
Ni'<[iU-' jus  rrjiLcrc,  nt>quo  replicarf, 

Kec  ad  Apoatolicam  aedem  appeUare, 
Bma  tmc  dauuuMtnr,  wc  dcetnr  qaare. 

Ccfitato 
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History  throughout  those  centuries  bore  on  its  face  that 
it  was  the  work  not  of  the  statesman  or  the  war-  i^ttou*- 
rior,  unless  of  the  Crusader,  or  of  the  warrior  ^* 
Bishop,  it  was  that  of  the  Monk.    It  is  universally  Latin 

during  the  earlier  period  :  at  first  indeed  in  Italy,  in  Latin 
which  may  seeiu  breaking  down  into  an  initiatory  Koniance 
or  Italian.     Erchempert  and  the  Salernitan  Chronicle, 
and  some  others  of  that  period,  are  barbarous  beyond 
later  barbarism.    Wlien  history  became  almost  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  Monks,  it  was  written  in  their  Latin, 
which  at  least  was  a  kind  of  Latin.   Most  of  the  earlier 
Chronicles  were  intended  each  to  be  a  universal  history  for 
the  instruction  of  the  brotherhood.    Hence  monkish  his- 
torians rarely  begin  lower  than  the  Creation  or  the  Deluge. 
According  to  the  i^rndition  of  the  writer,  the  historian  is  more 
or  less  difliise  on  the  pre-Christian  History,  and  that  of  the 
Caesars.    As  the  writers  approach  their  own  age,  the  brief 
Chronicle  expands  and  registers  at  first  all  that  relates  to 
the  institution  and  interests  of  the  monastery,  its  founders 
and  benefactors,  their  lives  and  miracles,  and  condescends 
to  admit  the  affairs  of  the  times  in  due  subordination. 
But  there  is  still  sometlnng  of  the  legend.  Gradually, 
however,  the  actual  world  widens  before  the  eyes  of  the 
monkish  historian ;  present  events  in  which  he,  his  monastery, 
at  all  events  the*Church,  are  mingled,  assume  their  proper 
mj^itude.    The  universal-history  preface  is  sometimes 
actually  discarded,  or  shrinks  into  a  narrower  compass. 
He  is  still  a  chronicler;  he  still,  as  it  were,  surveys  every- 
thing from  within  his  convent-walls,  but  the  world  has 
entered  within  his  convent.    The  Monk  has  become  a 
Church  man,  or  the  Churchman,  retired  into  the  monastery, 
become  almost  an  historian.   The  high  name  of  Historian, 
indeed,  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  mediseval  Latin  writer ; 
but  as  chroniclers  of  their  own  times  (their  value  is  entirely 
confined  to  their  own  times ;  on  the  past  they  are  merely 
servile  copyists  of  the  same  traditions)  they  are  invalu- 

Cogitate  diviu>8  qai  vel  quales  estii,  8ed  foetorem  Mntietpocnn  fnthcDiudli^ 

Quod  In  hoc  Judiclo  facere  pota»ti»;  Sive  dt  EiMwopai,  nve  CanMuaUi. 
1W  noQ  crit  aUquis  locttt  bic  INeiwtIv  NihU  lU  daUtar  bttlte  vel  Kriptoct 

Idem  erit  Dcus  hie  Judex,  ralor,  tmtto.  Nihil  cunenuio,  nihil  Jiuitori ; 

JndicaUt  JiuUce*  Judex  g«o0nlli.  Bed  dalnintar  pniMulcs  pe««iiDo  tortori, 

Jltm  lU  iModMlt  digiUUft  refilli;  Qnibai  erit  vivtie  ttae  fiii<  mori. 

—Wright,  p.  63. 
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able.'  Their  very  faults  are  their  meritB.  They  are  full 
of,  and  therefore  repesent  the  passions,  the  opinions,  the 
prejudices^  the  partialiti^  the  animosities  of  their  daya 
jSvery  kingdom,  every  city  in  Italy,  in  Germany  every 

province,  has  its  chronicler.*  In  England,  though  the 
residence  of  the  chronicler,  the  order  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  the  office  which  he  fxrnpirs,  are  usually  manifest, 
it  is  more  often  the  affairs  of  the  realm  which  occupy  the 
annals.  France,  or  rather  the  Franco-Teutonic  Empire^ 
began  with  better  promise;  P^ginhard  has  received  hia 
due  praise ;  the  Biographers  of  Louis  the  Pious,  Thegan, 
and  the  Astnmomer,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  with 
instruction :  Nithard  falls  off.  In  England  Matthew  Paris, 
or  rather  perhaps  Eoger  of  Wendover,  takes  a  '^v  iili  r 
range :  he  travels  beyond  the  limits  of  En  gland  ;  he  ahnost 
aspires  to  be  a  chronicler  of  Christendom.  The  histories 
of  the  Crusades  are  lively,  picturesque,  according  as  diay 
come  directly  from  the  Crusaders  themselves.  Periiapa 
the  most  elaborate^  William  of  Tyre,  being  a  compilatioiiy 
is  least  valuable  and  least  effective.  Lambert  of  Hertv- 
field  (vulgarly  of  Asebaffenburg)  in  my  judgement  occupies, 
if  not  the  first,  nearly  the  first  place,  in  medi»val  history. 
He  has  risen  at  least  towards  the  grandeur  of  his  subject. 
Our  own  chroniclers,  Westminster,  Knighton,  and  Wal- 
singham,  may  vie  with  the  best  of  other  countries.  As  to 
their  Latinity,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Sicilian  Ugo  Fal- 
candus,  command  a  nobler  and  purer  style. 

Tet  after  all  the  Chronicle  must,  to  attain  its  perfection, 
speak  in  the  firesh  picturesqueness,  the  freedom,  and  the 
energy  of  the  new  vernacular  languages.  The  Latin, 
tliouu:h  in  such  universal  use,  is  a  foreign,  a  conventional 
tongue  even  among  Churchmen  and  in  the  monastery. 
Statesmen,  men  of  business,  men  of  war,  must  begin  to 
relate  the  afiairs  of  States,  the  adventures  and  events  of 
war.  For  the  perfect  Chronicle  we  must  await  Ville- 
hardouin,  Joinvule,  Froissart  Yillani  is  more  than  a 
chronicler;  he  is  approaching  to  the  historian. 

'       in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  those  of  the  diflfortnt  llfttioBl»  wovid  be 

*  Toc]iarMteriMtheCiiroiiiclet,eTeii  an  endlflM  )»boor* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHRISTIAN  LETTEBS  IN  THS  NEW  LANGUAGES  OF  EUEOPfi. 

CHBiSTtANiTT,  indeed,  must  await,  and  not  in  history  alone, 
the  creation,  growth,  perfection  of  new  languages,  before 
she  can  become  the  parent  of  genuine  Christian  letters 

and  arts — of  letters  and  arts  which  will  maintain  perma- 
nent influence  and  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  man.  But 
the  ahroeration  of  the  Latin  as  tlu'  exclusive  language  of 
Christian  letters  and  arts  must  be  inev  itably  and  eventuaUy 
the  doom  of  Latin  Christianity.  Latin  must  recede  more 
and  more  into  a  learned  language  understood  by  the  few. 
It  may  linger  in  the  religious  service  of  all  who  adhere  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  not  absolutely  unintelligible  to  those 
whose  language  is  of  Latin  descent,  and  among  them  with 
a  kind  of  mysterious  and  venerable  indistinctness  not  un- 
favourable to  relierious  awe.  The  Latin  is  a  congenial  part 
of  that  imposing  ritual  system  which  speaks  by  syuibolic  ges- 
tures and  genuflexions,  by  dress,  by  music,  by  skilful  inter- 
change of  light  and  darkness,  by  all  which  elevates,  soothes^ 
rules  the  mind  through  tiie  outward  senses.  A  too  familiar 
Liturgy  and  Hymnolog^  might  disturb  (his  vague,  unrea- 
soiling  reverence.  With  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar 
Priesthood  these  services  cannot  become  altogether  vulgar; 
and  except  to  the  strongest  or  most  practical  minds,  the 
clear  and  the  definite  are  often  fatal  to  the  taith.  Yet  for 
popular  instruction  either  from  the  Pulpit  or  through  the 
rnntingPress,  Christianity  must  descenc^  ^  itdoes  descend^ 
to  the  popular  language.  In  this  respect  Latin  has  long 
discharged  its  mission — ^it  is  antiquated  and  obsolete. 

But  while  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  survive; 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  vitality  of  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and  our  own  English  (now  the  vernacular  tongue 
of  North  America  and  Australia!  that  too  of  government 
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and  of  commerce  in  vast  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia),  the 
great  Christian  writers,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Calderon  ; 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  and  the  pulpit  orators  of  France^  with 
ComeiUe  and  Bacine;  the  German  Bible  of  Luther,  the 
English  Bible,  Shakgpeare,  Milton,  Schiller,  some  of  our 
great  divines.  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  will  only  die  with 
the  langiia^^es  in  which  they  wrote.  Descartes,  Bacon, 
Locke,  Reid,  Kant,  will  not  share  the  fate  of  the  scholastic 
philosophers,  till  the  French,  English  and  German  are  to 
new  races  of  men  what  mediaeval  Latin  is  to  us.  And 
religion  must  speak  to  mankind  in  the  dominant  languages 
of  mankind. 

It  might  seem  indeed  that  in  the  earliest  Latin  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  Romance  in 

its  various  Ibrnis,  Sicilian,  Itcilian,  Catiilan,  Provencal, 
poetry,  the  primal  form  of  vernacular  literature  \sa? 
disposed  to  break  loose  from  Latin  Christianity,  from 
hierarchical  unity,  even  from  religion.  The  Clergy  in 
general  remained  secluded  or  shrunk  back  into  the  learned 
Latin ;  the  popular  poetry,  even  the  popular  prose,  became 

5rofane,  unreligious,  at  length  in  some  parts  irreligious. 
\e  Clergy,  as  has  been  seen,  for  their  own  use  and 
amusement,  transinuted  much  of  the  popular  poetry  into 
Latin,  but  it  ceased  thereby  to  be  popular  except  anion n 
themselves.  They  shut  themselves  up  from  the  awakening 
and  stirring  world  in  their  sanctity,  their  authority,  their 
learning,  their  wealth.  The  Jongleurs,  the  Trouvires, 
the  Troubadours;  became  in  a  certain  sense  the  po])iiIar 
teachers;  the  Bards  and  the  sacerdotal  order  became 
separate,  hostile  to  each  other.  The  Clergy  might  seem 
almost  content  with  the  intellect  of  man  ;  they  left  the 
imagination,  except  so  far  as  it  was  kept  enthralled  by  the 
religious  ceremonial,  to  others.  Perhaps  the  Mysteries, 
even  the  early  Latin  Mysteries,  chiefly  arose  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  this  loss  of  influence ;  it  was  a  strong 
effi>rt  to  recover  that  which  was  gliding  from  their  grasp. 
Some  priests  were  Troubadours,  not  much  to  the  elevation 
of  their  priestly  character ;  Troubadours  became  priests, 
but  it  was  by  the  renunciation  of  their  poetic  fame;  and 
by  setting  themselves  as  far  asunder  as  possible  from  their 
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former  brethren.  Fulk  of  Marseilles^  became  the  furious 
persecutor  of  those  who  had  listened  with  rapture  to  his 
poetry.  Later  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  schoolmen 
was  said  to  have  been  a  Troubadour.** 

Chivalry  alone,  so  far  as  chivalry  was  Christian,  held 
poetry  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  even  of  the 
Church  ;  but  this  was  chiefly  amon£?  tlic  Trouveres  of 
Southern  France  or  the  Langue  d  Oii.    The  Provencal 
poetry  of  the  South,  the  cradle  of  modern  songi  contains 
some  noble  bursts  of  the  Crusading  religious  sentiment; 
it  is  Christian,  if  chivalry  be  Christian,  in  tone  and 
thought    But,  in  general,  in  the  castle  courts  of  the 
Proven9al  Princes  and  Nobles  poetry  not  only  set  itself 
above  Christian  religion,   hut  above  Christian  morals. 
The  highest  Idealism  was  amatory  Platon ism,  which  while 
it  professed  religious  adoration  of  woman,  degraded  her 
by  that  adoration.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  could 
ever  have  broken  forth  from  that  effeminacy  to  which  it 
had  condemned  itself.   Grrace,  perhaps  tenderness,  was  its 
highest  aim ;  and  Poetry  soars  not  above  its  aim.  But 
this  subject  has  already  found  its  place  in  our^  history. 
In  its  lower  and  j)upular   form  Provcm,al  poetry,  not 
less  immoral,  was  even  mow  directly  anti-hierarchical. 
It  was  not  heretical,  for  it  had  not  religion  enough  to  be 
heretical :  religion  was  left  to  the  heretic.    The  Fabliau, 
the  Satire,  the  Tale,  or  the  Song,  were  the  broad  and 
reckless  expression  of  that  aversion  and  contempt  into 
which  the  Clergy  of  Soadiem  France  had  falleui  and 
tended  immeasurably  to  deepen  that  aversion  and  con- 
t(  iiipt.    But  it  has  been  sadly  shown  how  the  Albigensian 
war  crushed  the  insurrection  of  Provencal  poetry  against 
Latin  letters,  together  with  the  insurrection  against  the 
Latin  hierarchy.    The  earliest  vernacular  poetry  perished 

*  For       liistor^  of  Falk  of  Mar-  Troubadoar.  A  tale  is  told  of  him  very 

Beilles,  whose  poetic  fame  endured  to  similar  to  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

the  days  of  Dante,  see  Tol.  iv.  p.  197.  Conceive  Romeo  growing  up  into  a 

^  No  lew  a  pefwm  than  William  Du-  High  Charchman  and  a  Schoolman  I — 

rami,  the  great  {renoral  of  the  Pope,  Ritter,Christlichf  Philosophie,  vii,  p.  19, 

the  great  ^Ecclesiastical  Legist,  almost  The  question  is  examined  wiih  fairness 

the  last  great  Schoolman,  the  author  of  and  sagacity  in  the  xxth  vol.  of  the 

the  Specolttin  and  the  Rationale^  ia  Hilt.  Lit  do  la  Franee.  p.  495. 
traditionaUj  reported  to  have  beeo  a 
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almost  without  heirs  to  its  fame ;  its  language,  which  once 
divided  France,  sunk  into  a  provincial  cUalect'' 

Christendom  owes  to  Dante  the  creation  of  Italian 
Poetry,  though  Italian,  of  Chriatiau  Poetry.  It  required 
all  the  courage,  firmnefls,  and  prophetic  sagacity  of  Dante 
to  throw  aside  the  inflexible  oondage  of  the  established 
hierarchical  Latin  of  Europe.  He  had  almost  yielded  and 
bad  actually  commenced  the  Divine  Comedy  in  the  ancient, 
it  seemed,  the  universal  and  eternal  language.^  But  the  Poet , 
had  profoundly  meditated,  and  deliberately  resolved  on  hisi 
appeal  to  theltalian  mind  and  heart  Yet  even  then  he  had  to« 
choose,  to  a  certain  extent  to  form,  the  pure^  yigoroos,  pictar- 
esque,  harmonious  Italian  which  was  to  be  intelligible^  which 
was  to  become  native  and  popular  to  the  universal  ear  c( 
Italy.  He  had  to  create  \  out  of  a  chaos  he  had  to  summon 
light.*  Every  kingdom,  every  province,  ever}' district,  almost 
every  city,  had  its  dialect,  peculiar,  separate,  distinct,  rude 
in  construction,  harsh,  in  different  degree^  in  utterance. 
Dante  in  his  book  on  Vulgar  Eloquence  ranges  over  the 
whole  land,'  rapidly  discusses  the  Sicilian  and  Apulian, 

*■  ETen  in  our  days  Provrnco  has  a  on  rchio  de' inodtTr;!."  T  fuMunk  con- 
poet,  and  Uiat  of  no  undeR-n  ed  fame,  cluUet*  nioltc  altre  co^  cou  sublimi 
Jasmin*!  of  oonne,  tbe  latigitage  bat  atifetti  foggittatc"  (p.  8M).  Pertiettri 
undergone  much  change.  quotes  another  remonstrance  addressed 

«•  C<>mpare  among  other  authorities  to  the  poet  by  Oiovaniii  di  VirpiHo  da 
tbe  valuable  essa}  of  Perticari,  the  sou-  Cesena,  clo&iug  with  these  words :  **  Se 
fai-lsw  of  Monti  (  in  Monti,  Proposta  di  te  giova  la  &ma,  non  tii  ooDtesto  n  ii 
alcuiu'  Correzioni,  &c.  al  Vor;il>.  della  brevi  confini,  n&  all'esser  fatto  glorioso 
Crusca,  y.  ii. ^te  Perticari  quotes  dal  vil  gindicio  del  irolgo"  (p.  330). 
the  Tery  cunous  letter  of  the  Monk  ConceiTe  the  Divine  Comedy  stranded, 
Ilario  to  Uguccione  deUa  Faggiuola.  with  Petrarch'a  AlHca,  hi^  <m  tile 
To  this  Monk  the  wanderiucr  Dnnte  barren  and  unapproaclublo  chore  of 
showed  part  of  bis  great  work.  1  he  ecclesiastical  Latin. 
Monk  wai  tttomided  to  mo  that  it  *  **  Poteia  nel  Kbto  ok'  el  nondiM  del 
written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  *'  lo  mi  \'nlri  uc  Kloqueiiza,  coniincio  ad  illu9> 
stupiva  ch'  egli  avesse  cantato  in  quella  Irare  1  idioma  poetico  ch'  e^li  cre,jui.** 
lingua,  percho  parea  cosa  difficile,  auzi  See  the  excellent  observations  on  writ- 
da  non  eredere,  cHA  q1leg^  tltiirimi  in-  iag  in  a  dead  language,  Poteolo,  Dit- 
tendim»'nti  si  potessero  significare  par  oorso  sul  Testo  di  Danti\  jv  250. 
parole  di  vulgo;  ne  mi  part»  convenire  '  I  can  have  no  doubt  wbateTerof  the 
ehi  nnm  ttnta  e  ri  degna  scienn  fo«e  nnthenticity  of  the  de  Vnlgari  Etoqaen- 
vestita  a  quel  modo  si  plebeo."  Dante  tia  ;  contested  because  Dante  threw  aside 
leplied,  that  m  he  liimself  had  originally  the  vulvar  Tuscan  or  Florentine  as  dis- 
thought.  iie  had  once  begun  his  poem  daiuiully  as  the  rei^  and  even  preferred 
in  Leti]i«  end  Hhme  were  i&  lines —  the  Bolognese.  To  n  ttreoger  it  it  estn- 
"  UUlim  n  gna  rajwm,  fluldo  (  I  f,  I  ihiria  mando,  onlinary  that  puch  an  Essay  as  that  of 

^iritlbos  qo»  uu  patent,  <|u«  pratmt*  Boivimt  Perticari  should  be  necessary  to  vindi- 

nomrillsarionaqn»sais»  Dente  horn  the  elmrge  of  ingrati- 

Bat  he  had  thrown  aside  that  lyre,  *' ed  tude  and  want  of  patriotism,  even  of 

na  altra  ae  temperai  oonTeniente  aU'  hatred  of  Florence  (Florence  which  had 
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the  Roman  and  Spoletan,  the  Tuscan  and  Genoese,  the 
Bomagnole  and  the  Lombard,  the  Trevisan  and  Venetian^ 
the  Istrian  and  Friulian ;  all  are  coarse,  barsh^  mutilated, 
defectiTe.  The  least  bad  is  the  vulgar  Bologiiese.  But  high 
above  all  this  discord  he  seems  to  discern,  and  to  receive 
into  his  prophetic  ears  a  noble  and  pure  language^  common 
to  all,  peculiar  to  none,  a  language  which  he  describes  as 
Illustrious,  Cardinal,  Courtly,  if  we  may  use  our  phrase, 
Parliamentary,  that  is,  of  the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  public  aiiairs.*  No  doubt  it  sprung,  though  its 
affiliation  is  by  no  me^ns  clear,  out  of  the  universal 
degenerate  Latin,  the  rustic  tongue,  common  not  in  Italy 
alone,  but  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Boman  Empire^ 
Its  ftrst  domicile  was  the  splendid  Sicilian  and  Apulian 
Court  of  Frederick  II.,  and  of  his  accomplished  son.  It 
has  been  boldly  said,  that  it  was  part  of  Frederick  s  mag- 
iiiticent  desijErn  of  universal  empire :  he  would  make  Italy 
one  realm,  under  one  king,  and  speaking  one  language.* 
Dante  does  homage  to  the  noble  character  of  Frederick  IL*" 


exiled  him\  because  Florentine  vanity 
was  wounded  by  what  they  conceived 
injutitice  to  pure  Tuscan.  See  also  the 
Fkvfluw  to  the  de  Vulgari  Eloquio  ijd 
tiie  excellent  edition  of  the  Opera  Mi- 
nora bj  t'raticelli.    Florence,  1933. 

*  ItMno  adepti  quod  qaserebuBoa,  di* 
cimns,  lUnstre,  Cardinale,  Aulicuiu  et 
Cttiiale  Vuls^re  in  Liatio,  quod  omnia 
Latin  ciTit^itis  estet  nullius  esse  videtur, 
et  quo  imuueipia  Vnlgaria  omnift  L»- 
tinonim  mensorantar,  poodcnntv  tt 
oomparautur. — Lib.  i.  cxvi. 

^  Perticari  hat  oome  ingenioai  oIh 
servations  on  the  German  oonqiiceii^ 
and  the  formation  of  Italian  from  the 
Latin.  The  German  war^terms  were 
•lone  edmitled  into  the  langna^  B»t 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Romance 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  Latin,  aud  still 
more  his  notion  that  the  eccle^astical 
Latin  was  old  liagiia  rutieft,  rest  on  tvo 
bold  and  unproved  asRumptinn?.  though 
doubtlefs  there  is  some  truth  in  both: 
**  1m  flna  ladiiatrim  de^i  EeeleiiMtid, 
che  in  Romano  spiegando  la  dottrina 
Evaogelicn,  <*d  in  Romano  Rcrivendo  i 
fatU  deila  chiesa  cattolica,  facevano  del 
Romano  il  lingnaggio  pontifical  e  Oatto* 
lica  cioJ^  unirersnfe.  Ma  quella  non  era 
piiL  il  Latino  illostre ;  non  1'  usato  da 


Lucrezio  e  da  Tnllio,  non  T  ndito  nel 
Senato  e  aella  C^orte  di  Cesare ;  era  quel 
rustico  che  parlava  1'  iotero  volffo  dell' 
Eoropa  Latma"  (p.  92).  Still  1  know 
no  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  Italian 
language  more  fall,  more  suggestive,  or 
more  valnable  than  Ptrticanri. 

'  "  Federigo  11.  esperava  a  rinnire  V 
Italia  sotto  un  solo  principe,  una  sola 
forma  di  goveruo,  e  una  sola  lingua."— 
Foscx)Io  aoUa  linjnut  Itallana,  p.  169. 
This  fssny,  printed  (1850)  in  the  fourth 
vohiiiK  oi  mv  poor  frieod'g  Works,  has 
only  just  rtwHiea  me. 

^  Qnicqnid  poetantur  Itali  SiciUiMun 
Tocatnr  ....  Sed  hir  e  fama  Trinacrise 
terne,  si  recte  sigumu  ad  quod  teudit 
inspiciamofl,  Tidettir  tuitam  in  oppro* 
briom  Italorum  Principum  remausisse 
qui  non  heroico  more,  sed  plebeo  se- 
quuntur  superbiam.  Siquidem  iUustres 
heroes  Fredericus  Csmt,  et  bene  genitus 
ejns  Manfredus  nobilitatem  ac  rectitu- 
diuem  suffi  fonnffi  pandentes,  donee  for- 
tona  pemeiidt,  biiiMaiA  teovti  snot, 
brutaha  dedignantnr,  propter  <|uod  corde 
nobiles  atque  gratiarum  dotati  inhtcrere 
tantorum  principum  majestati  conati 
sunt :  ita  quod  eorom  tempore  qoioquid 
excclleTit('<?  T.ntinonjm  rtitf'bantur,  pri- 
mitus  in  tautorumCoronatorumaulApro* 
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Sicily  is  the  birthplace  of  Italian  Pootry.  The  Sicilian 
Poems  live  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Dante's  assertion, 
which  might  rest  on  his  irrefragable  authority  alone.  The 
Poems,  one  even  earlier  than  the  Court  of  Frederick,™  those 
of  Frederick  himself,  of  Pietro  della  Vigna,"  of  King  Enado, 
of  Kiog  Manfred,  with  some  peculiarities  in  the  formation, 
orthography,  use  and  sound  of  words,  are  intelligible  from 
one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other.**  The  language  was 
echoed  and  ])erpetuated,  or  rather  resounded  spontaneously, 
among  poets  in  other  districts.  This  courtly,  aristocratical, 
universal  Italian  Dante  heard  as  the  conventional  dialect  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Caesars/  in  the  republics,  in  the  princi- 
palities throughout  Italy  Perhaps  Dante,  the  Italian,  the 
Ghibelline,  the  assertor  of  the  universal  temporal  monarchy, 
dwelt  not  less  fondly  in  his  imagination  on  this  universal 
and  noble  Italian  language,  because  it  would  supersede  the 
Papal  and  hierarchical  Latin  ;  the  Latin  with  the  Popehini- 

(libat.    Et  quia  rcfT'ilt^  •'^liiT"  cnit  Sioilia,  Frederick  IT.,  are  of  a  iimch  hig^her 

factum  est  quicquid  noetri  pretdeceseores  Latimtj  than  most  of  bis  time. 

Tulgariter  protulerunt,  SicUianum  70-  *  See  the  passages  from  Frederick  II. 

catnr.  Qtu>d  qaidem  retmemos  et  no®,  and  King  Euio,  Foscolo,  ]i.  168. 

nee  posteri  nostri  jpennutare  valebunt,  p  See,  among  other  instances,  the  pnro 

Bacha  I  Racha !   Quid  nunc  personal  Italian  quoted  from  Anselati  by  Perti- 

tttbft  noTiMinu  Fraderiei  P  quia  tintin*  cari,  wntten  at  Milan  ttie  year  before 

nabulum  II.  Caroli?  <^uid  cornua  Johan>  the  birth  of  Dante.   Perticafi's  graceful 

nis  et  Azzonis  Marchionnm  potentum?  essay,  as  far  as  the  earlier  Itnllan  prx'try 

quid  aliorum  Maguatum  libiie  ?  uisi  Ve-  may  be  compared  with  that  oi  Foscolo, 

nitecaroifioeil  Venitealtripltoetl  Venile  Bulla  Lhigtia  ;  the  other  poets  Cieo 

nvaritifc  seetatores.   Sed  pnrstat  ad  pro-  dn  I'i^toia,  the  (iuidos  (  Fos-  'it  ranks 

pohttum  repedare  quam  t'rustra  loqui. —  Guido  Cavalcauti,  Dante's  best  friend, 

De  Vulgar.  Elo<fuio,  i.  xii  p.  4ff.  very  high)  may  be  read  in  ft  ooUection 

There  is  a  splendid  translation  of  this  printed  at  Florence,  referred  to  in  ft 

Sissage  in  Dantesque  Italian  by  Foeoolo,  former  volume.    Nor  mii?t  the  prose 

iscorso,  p.  2r>5.  be  for^tten ;  the  historr  of  Matteo 

See  the  Roift  freeoa  olentii^Bift,  Spinelli  is  good  nniveml  Italian.  The 

l^i-^mlo,  della  TJnpin,  p.  1  so  maritime  code  of  Amnltl  has  been  tx- 

°  Cosi  ne'  Tersi  segueuti  non  v'  e  uu  ceutly  discovered,  in  Italian  pt;rlectly 

nnico  igrammaticamento  de  aintassij  n^  intewgible  in  the  present  day.   1  oire 

on  modo  d'esprimeni  inelegante^  n%  on  this  information  to  my  ftoecmpliahed 

80I0  Tocabolo  eh«  poem  pftrere  troppo  friend  Sign'.  Lacaita. 

antico.  ^  La  lingua  ch'  el  uomiua  cortegia&ft, 

**  Ncndieodw  alia  vosHa  gnu  beiiena  e  della  qvue  ei  diepata  tottavia,  u  tun 

OrKogliu  non  convegTia  e  Btlalc  bene,  fortuna  vedevola  nascere  ed  ampliarsi 

Che  ft  beila  donna  orsogUo  ben  convene,  i«                     ;  1         ,1  .»  • 

ClH-  la  .uant.ru.-  i<.  prT^Mo     in  grandwia:  perpctna  resuh-nza  de  (  m 

lYoppo  aitercMft— f  qiioil  >  chc  sconvenc.  Koma,  e  fra  le  republiche  e  le  tirannidi, 

INgnuMlsoigoKHo  nmi  h  I  non  avveno."  tutte  confusc  In  tox  60I  reftme.  Di 

ftL^Fii^^i'if'***'  questo  ci  ti  pare  certissimo  come  di 

t^^A  n  TV      /S*^^'?-    \  J.J  preordinata  della  Providenm  t 

Pteter  della  \igna  (Peter  deVinca)  did  eranesn  at  nsteinft  del'  UnlTerao.— 


not  write  Sicilian  from  want  of  com-   Compare  qnotalionB.  Fowolo^  Diaeona 
mand  of  Latm:  his  letters,  including  p.  254. 
nmy  of  the  Stnte  Papen  of  his  master 
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self,  would  withdraw  into  the  sanctuary,  into  the  semce  of 
the  Chdrch,  into  afiairs  purely  spiritual. 

However  this  might  be,  to  this  vehicle  of  his  noble 
thoughts  Dante  fearlessly  entrusted  his  poetic  immortality, 
which  no  poet  anticipated  with  more  confident  security. 
While  the  scholar  Petrarch  condescended  to  the  vulgar 
tongue  in  his  amatory  poems,  which  he  had  still  a  lurking 
fear  might  be  but  ephemeral  in  his  Africa  and  in  his 
Latin  verses  he  laid  up,  as  he  fondly  thought,  an  im- 
perishable treasure  of  fame/  Even  Boccaccio^  happily  for 
nis  own  glory,  followed  the  example  of  Dante,  as  he  too 
probably  supposed  in  his  least  enduring  work,  his  gay 
Decanierone.  Yet  Boccaccio  doubted,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  whether  the  Divine  Comedy  had  not  been 
more  sublime,  and  therefore  destined  to  a  more  secure 
eternity  in  Latin.* 

Thus  in  Italy,  with  the  Italian  language,  of  which,  if  he 
was  not  absolutely  the  creator,  he  was  the  first  who  gave  it 
permanent  and  vital  being,  arose  one  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  great  chasm  between  the  close  of 
Roinaii  and  the  dawn  of  Italian  letters,  between  the  period  at 
which  appeared  the  last  creative  work  written  by  transcend- 
ent human  genius  in  the  Roman  language,  while  yet  in  its 
consummate  strength  and  perfection,  and  the  first,  in  which 
Italian  Poetry  and  the  Italian  tongue  came  forth  in  their 
majesty ;  between  the  history  of  Tacitus  and  die  Divina 
Gomedia.  No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  my- 
self (if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  myself),  the  great  works 
of  ecclesiastical  Latin,  the  Vulgate,  parts  of  the  Ritual, 
St.  Augustine :  yet  who  can  deny  that  there  is  barbarism, 
a  yet  unreconciled  confusion  of  uncongenial  elements^  of 

'  Compare  Petmrch's  letter  (Epist.  sagt^  of  real  merit  (vol.  iii.  ch.  xl.). 

Fam.  xi.  12^,  in  which  he  haughtily  •  "  Non  dico  pero  che  st»  in  versi 

vindicates  himself  from  all  jealousy  of  LatiDi  fosse  (nou  mutato  il  peso  Uelle 

Dante.    How  should  he,  who  is  the  parole  yul^ari)  ch' egli  uon  fbMie  molto 

companion  of  V^irgil  and  Homer,  be  pih  artificioso  e  piii  sublime:  perciochJi 

jealous  of  one  who  enjoys  the  hoarse  molto  pill  arte  e  nel  parlare  latino  ch^ 

applanae  of  taTerns  and  msrketi.    I  nel  modemo."— •  Boccae.  Comm.  Dir. 

ma^add  that  Mr.  Bruce  Whyte,  in  his  Com.  f.  f.    As  if  sublimity  in  poetry 

curious  volnmes,  Ilistoire  des  Lanp::aos  consisted  in  skilful  triumph  over  diffi- 

Bomanes,  has  given  a  careful  analysis  culty.    But  ou  the  old  age  of  Boccaccio, 

of  Petrareh'a  **  Afriea,"  vbich  he  has  see  Powolo,  p.  9ia. 
aetnaUj  read,  and  diwomed  Mine  paa* 
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Oriehtalism  and  Oceidentalisin,  in  the  language.   From  the 

time  of  Trajan,  except  Claudiau,  Latin  letters  are  almc»st 
exclusively  Christian  ;  and  Christian  letters  are  Latin,  as 
it  were,  in  a  secondary  and  degenerate  ibrnu  The  new 
era  opens  with  Dante* 

To  my  mind  there  is  a  eingular  kindred  and  similitude 
TMiund  between  the  last  great-  lAtin,  and  the  first  great 
Italian  writer,  thou^^  one  is  a  poet,  the  oth»  an 
historian.  Taeitus  and  Dante  have  the  same  penetratiye 
truth  of  observation  as  to  man  and  the  external  world  of 
man ;  the  same  power  of  expressinp:  that  truth.  They  have- 
the  con  I  moil  jiifl  of  flashing  a  whole  train  of  thought,  a 
vast  range  of  images  on  the  mind  by  a  few  brief  and  preg- 
nant words;  the  same  &culty  of  giving  life  to  human 
emotions  by  natural  images,  of  imparting  to  natural  imagea, 
as  it  were,  human  life  and  human  sympathies :  each  has 
the  intuitive  judgement  of  saying  just  enough  ;  the  stem 
self-restraint  which  will  not  say  more  than  enough;  the 
rare  talent  of  compressing  a  mass  pruluund  thought  into 
an  apophthegm ;  each  paints  with  words,  with  the  fewest 
possible  vords,  yet  the  picture  lives  and  speaks.  i^Iach  has 
that  relentless  luoral  indignation^  that  aw&l  power  of  satire 
which  in  the  historian  condemns  to  an  uamortality  of 
earthly  infamy,  in  the  Christian  Poet  aggravates  that 
gloomy  immortality  of  thk  world  by  ratifying  it  in  the  next. 
Each  might  seem  to  embody  remorse.'  l^atrieiaii,  high,  im- 
perial, princely,  I'apal  criniiiuils  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  their  doom.  Each,  too,  writing,  one  of 
times  just  passed,  of  which  the  influences  were  strongly  felt 
in  the  social  state  and  fortunes  of  Rome :  the  other  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  had  been  actively  ecmcemed,  throws  a 
personal  passion  (Dante  of  course  the  most)  into  his  judge- 
ments and  his  language,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  effect 
on  their  justice,  adds  wonderfully  to  their  force  and  reality. 
Each,  too,  has  a  lofty  sympathy  with  good,  only  that  the 
highest  ideal  of  Tacitus  is  a  death-defying  Stoic,  or  an  all- 
accomplished  Roman  Proconsul,  an  Uelvidius  Thrasea,  or 
an  Agricola ;  that  of  Dante  a  sufferings  and  so  purified  and 

Mt  is  ft  saying  attribated  to  Talieynuid  of  Tacitu^  *'  Quand  on  Ut  cet  homme* 
Ik  <Mi  est  tu  ConfttBOiML'' 
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beatified  Christian  saint^  or  martyr;  in  Tacitus  it  is  a 
majestic  and  Tirtaous  Roman  matron^  an  Agrippina,  in 
Dante  an  unreal  mysterious  Beatrice. 

Dante  is  not  merely  the  religious  Poet  of  Latin  or 

mediaeval  Christianity ;  in  him  that  mediaeval  Christianity 
is  summed  up  as  it  were,  and  embodied  iuv  perpetuity. 
The  Divine  Ooniedy  contains  in  its  suhlinicht  form  the 
whole  mythology,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ^puntessencei 
the  living  substance,  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  the 
Scholastic  Theology.  The  whole  course  of  Legend^  the 
Daemonology,  Angelology,  the  extra  mundane  world,  which 
in  the  popular  belief  was  vague,  fragmentary,  incoherent, 
in  Dante,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  an  actual,  visible, 
liariijonious  system.  In  Dante  heathen  images,  heathen 
mythology  are  blended  m  the  same  living:  reality  with  those 
of  Latin  Christianity,  but  they  are  real  m  the  sense  of  the 
early  Christian  Fathers.  They  are  acknowledged  as  part 
of  the  vast  hostile  D.-emon  world,  just  as  the  Angelic 
Orders,  which  from  Jewish  or  Oriental  tradition  obtained 
their  first  organisation  in  die  bierardiy  of  the  Areopagite. 
So,  too,  the  schools  of  Theology  meet  in  the  Poet. 
Aquinas,  it  has  been  said,  has  liothmg  more  subtle  and 
metaphysical  than  tht  Paradise,  only  that  in  Dante  sinizle 
lines,  or  pregnant  stanzas,  have  the  iuU  meaumg  ot  pages 
or  chapters  of  divinity.  But  though  his  doctrine  is  that  of 
Aquinas,  Dante  has  all  the  fervour  and  passion  of  the 
Mystics ;  he  is  Bonaventura  as  well  as  St.  Thomas. 

Dante  was  in  idl  respects  but  one»  his  Ghibellinism,  the 
religious  poet  of  his  age,  and  to  many  minds  not  D^tegGw. 
less  religious  lor  that  exception.  He  was  anti-  '*"*»'"^ 
Papal,  but  with  the  fullest  reverence  for  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  successor  ot  St.  Peter.  To  him,  as  to  most 
religious  Imperialists  or  Ghibellines,  to  some  of  ike  spi- 
ritual Franciscans,  to  a  vast  host  of  believers  throughout 
Christendom,  the  Pope  was  two  distmct  personages.  One, 
the  temporal,  they  scrupled  not  to  condenm  with  the 
fiercest  reprobation,  to  hate  with  the  bitterest  cordiality : 
Dante  damns  Pontiffs  without  I'ear  or  remorse.  But,  the 
other,  the  Spiritual  Pope,  was  worthy  of  all  awe  or  reve- 
rence, his  sacred  person  must  be  inviolate ;  his  words,  if 
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not  infallible,  must  be  heard  with  the  proibundest  respect; 
he  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  representative  of  God  upon 
earth.  With  his  Ghibelliae  brethren  Dante  cloeed  his 
eyes  against  the  incongruity^  the  inevitable  incongruity,  of 
these  two  discordant  personages  meeting  in  one  :  the  same 
Boniface  is  in  hell,  yet  was  of  such  acknowledged  sanctity 
on  earth  that  it  was  spiritual  treason  to  touch  his  awful 
person.  The  Saints  of  J)ante  are  the  Saints  of  the 
Church  ;  on  the  hiirhest  heiirht  of  wisdoin  is  St.  Thf)Tna?, 
on  the  highest  height  of  holine.^s,  St  Benedict,  St.  Doiianic, 
St.  Francis.  To  the  religious  adversaries  of  the  Church 
he  has  all  the  stern  remorselessness  of  an  inquisitor.  The 
noble  Frederick  II.,  whom  we  have  just  heard  described 
as  the  parent  of  Italian  poetry,  the  model  of  a  mighty 
Emperor,  the  Cflesar  of  Cffisars,  is  in  bell  as  an  arch* 
heretic,  as  an  atheist."  In  hell,  in  the  saiiie  dreary  circle, 
up  to  his  waist  in  hre,  is  the  noblest  of  the  Ghibelliues, 
Farinata  degli  Uberti.  In  hell  for  the  same  sin  is  the 
father  of  his  dearest  iirieiid  aud  brother  poet  Guido 
Cavalcanti.  Whatever  latent  sympathy  seems  to  transpire 
for  Fra  Dolcino,  he  is  unrelentingly  thrust  down  to  the 
companionship  of  Mohammed.  The  Catholic  may  not 
reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 

Petrarch,  as  an  Italian  poet,  excepting  in  his  Ode  to 

^^^^^^    the  Virgin,  stands  ahnost  aloof  from  the  medi- 
seval  religion  ;  it  is  only  as  a  Latin  poet,  and  in 
his  familiar  Letters,  that  he  inveighs  against  the  vices,  the 
irreligion  of  the  Court  of  Avignon. 

Boccaccio^  the  third  of  this  acknowledged  Triumvirate, 

^^^^^  was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  one  great  work,  un- 
^  questionably  as  regards  the  dominant  religion  of 
his  times,  its  monkhood  and  hierarchism,  the  most  irreli- 
gious, on  account  of  his  gross  immoralities,  to  all  ages  au 
irreligious  writer.  The  Decamerune  centres  in  itself  all  the 
wit,  ail  the  indecency,  all  the  cleverest  mocker)^  of  the 
French  and  Provencal  Fabliaux,  and  this  it  has  clothed  in 
that  exquisite,  all  admired  Florentine  which  has  secured  its 
undying  fame.   The  awful  description  of  the  Plague  in 

■  liiferuo,  z.  1119.    Piero  della  Vigiia  calls  him  — 

**  II  uio  Signor,  che  Ai  a  amor  li  dcgno."— /fj/'ono,  zili  T9. 
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Florence  has  been  compared,  but  by  no  means  with  justice, 
to  that  of  Thucydides  and  that  of  Lucretius.  This 
grave  opening  of  the  Decamerone  might  be  expected 
to  usher  in  a  book  of  the  profoundest  devotion,  the  most 
severe,  ascetic  penitential.  After  this,  another  Dante 
might  summon  the  sinitten  city  to  behold  its  retributive 
doom  in  the  Infernal  liegions ;  a  premature  Savanarola 
might  thunder  his  denunciations,  and  call  on  Florence^  thus 
manifestly  under  divine  visitation,  to  cast  all  her  pomps 
and  vanities,  her  ornaments,  her  instruments  of  luxury, 
upon  the  fumral  pyre;  to  sit  and  lament  in  dust  and 
ashes.  This  terrific  opening  leads,  but  not  in  bitter 
irony,  to  that  otiier  comuion  consequence  of  such  dark 
visitations,  the  most  reckless  licence.  Tale  follows  tale, 
gradually  sinking  from  indecencv  into  obscenity^,  from 
mockery  to  utter  pro&neness.  The  popular  religion,  the 
popular  teachers,  are  exposed  with  the  coarsest,  most  reck- 
less pleasantry.  Erasmus,  two  centuries  later,  does  not  scoff 
with  more  playful  freedom  at  pilgriiiiages,  reliques,  mi- 
racles: \  uitciire  hiiust'ir,  still  two  centuries  after  Erasmus, 
hardly  strips  their  sanctity  from  monks,  nuns  and  friars, 
with  more  unsparing  wit  Nothing,  however  sung  or  told  in 
satiric  verse  or  prose  against  the  Court  of  Rome^  can  equal 
the  exijuisite  malice  of  the  story  of  the  Jew  converted 
to  Christianity  by  a  visit  to  Kome,  because  no  religion 
less  than  divine  could  have  triumphed  over  the  enor^ 
mous  wickedness  of  its  chief  teachers,  the  Cardinals,  and 
the  Pope.  Strange  age  of  which  the  grave  Dante  and 
the  gay  Boccaccio  are  the  representatives!  in  which  the 
author  of  the  Decamerone  is  the  biographer  of  DantCi  the 
commentator  on  the  Divine  Comedy,  exponndinR  point- 
ing^ echoing,  as  it  were,  in  the  streets  of  f  iorence  the 
solemn  denunciations  of  the  poet  More  strange,  if  pos- 
sible, the  history  of  the  Decamerone,  Boccaccio  himself 
bitterly  repented  of  his  own  work:  he  solemnly  warned 
the  youtli  of  Florence  agciinst  his  own  loose  and  proiane 
novels;  the  scoffer  at  fictitious  reliques  became  the  labo- 
rious collector  of  reliques  not  less  doubtful ;  the  scourge 
of  the  friars  died  in  the  arms  of  friars,  bequeathing  to 
them  his  manuscriptSy  hoping  only  for  salvation  through 
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their  prayers'  Yet  the  disowned  and  proscribed  Decame- 
rone  became  the  text4M>ok  of  pare  Italian.  Florenee,  the 
capital  of  letters^  insisted  on  the  indefeasible  prerogative 
of  the  Florentine  dialeet,  and  iSke  Decamerone  was  ruled 

to  be  the  one  example  of  Florentine.  The  Church  was 
embarrassed  :  in  vain  the  Dicainerune  was  corrected,  muti- 
lated, interuoiated,  and  indecencies,  profanenesses  annulk d, 
erased  :  all  was  without  effect ;  the  Decamerone  must 
not  be  degraded  from  its  high  and  exemplary  authority. 
The  purity  of  morals  might  suffer,  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage must  remain  unattainted ;  till  at  length  an  editioii 
was  published  in  which  the  abbesses  and  nuns,  who  were 
enanioured  of  their  gardeners,  became  profane  matrons 
and  damsels;  friars,  who  wrought  false  miracles,  necro- 
mancers ;  adulterous  priests,  soldiers.  But  this  last  bold 
eiibrt  of  Jesuitical  ingenuity  was  without  effect :  the  De- 
camerone was  too  strong  for  the  censure  in  all  its  forms;' 
it  shook  off  its  fetters,  obstinately  refused  to  be  altered,  as 
before  it  had  refused  to  be  chastened ;  and  remains  to  this 
day  at  once  the  cleyerest  and  bitterest  satire,  and  the  most 
curious  illustration  of  the  religion  of  the  age.^ 

*  See  in       woiIbi  of  PeCrtroh  the  copfciwin  de  Pio  V.,  impetrft  di  Gr«» 

very  curious  letter   to  Boccaccio,  de  gorioXIII.  che  il  Decaineroiif  nou  foss*^ 

Vaticinio  Morkeniiuni,   Opera,  p.  740.  rnutilato.  se  non  in  quauto  bisognova  il 

JBoccaccio  had  writtciv  in  a  paroxysm  Uuouo    uome    degli    Ecclosiasuci.*' — 

of  superstitious  terror  to  Petrarch  con-  P.  S49.    The  account  of  the  whdie 

ceming  the  prophecies  of  a  certain  holy  traiiswrtion  nt  length  may  be  read  in 

mao,  ^eter  of  bieuua,  on  the  death  of  the  Discorso  preiixed  to  WfMOoio'M  edi- 

the  two  poeto.  Petimrcli  erideiitly  does  tion  of  the  Deesmemne,  London,  ISSS. 

not  beliereawwdofwhat  had  frightened  Compare  the  fifth  and  sixth  disconrve 

poor  Boccaccio.  He  alleges  many  causes  of  Foscolo  ;  tlie  most  just  criticism  with 

of  suspicion.    "  Non  extenuo  Taticinii  \f^hich  I  am  acquainted  on  Boccaccio, 

pondus,qaicquidaC!hrittodi«itiiri«nun  his  merite,  hit  inSuenoe,  Us  style,  and 

est.    Fieri  lu  quu  nt  vcrifas  mentiatur.  his  l.inpinrre.    I  quote  Boccaccio's  vrill 

At  id  quieritur  Chri&tiauee  rei  hujns  on  Fuscolo's  authority.  There  is  notiuus 

autor  6it,au  alter  cjuispiam  ad  oommenti  new  under  the  sun,  nothing  obcolete.  I 

fldem,i|aod88epevidimii8,  Christi  nomen  possess  a  translation  of  Eugeno  Sue's 

assumpserit."  The  poet  urf^'e*;  TWrnrcio,  Wandering  Jew,  printed  on  the  coar*i««;t 

at  great  length,  not  to  abandon  letters,  paper,  the  rudest*  type,  and  cheapest 

hot  onir  the  lighter  letters  of  his  youth.  Ibnn,  ohvionsl^  intenoed  ftr  the  lower 

^  "  Finalmente  un  Dominicano  Ita-  Koman  Catholics,  in  which  the  Jesuit 

llano  e  di  natura  piii  facile  (chiamavasi  becomes  a  RiiBsian  spy ;  ali  that  is  reli- 

Eustachio  Locatelli,  e  mori  vescoTO  a  gions  is  transformed  into  political  satire. 
Itcfgio)^!  ^inteipoie «  per ewere  nato 
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NoTHiNa  is  more  remarkable  in  the  civil  or  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  West^  nodiing  led  to  more  momen- 
tous or  enduring  results,  tha!i  the  secession,  as  it 
were,  of  the  great  kingdom  of  France  from  the  Ten  tunic, 
and  its  adhesion  to  the  Latin  division  of  Christendoin  ;  the 
fidelity  of  its  language  to  its  Roman  descent,  and  its  re- 
pudiation of  the  German  conaueror.  For  about  four 
centuries,  loosely  speaking,  Gaul,  from  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  a  province  of  the  Boman  Empire.  During 
that  period  it  became  Romanised  in  manners,  institutions, 
language.  The  Celtic  dialect  was  driven  up  into  the 
North- W  estern  corner  of  the  land.  If  it  subsisted,  as 
seems  to  have  hven  the  case  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  stili 
later  in  that  of  Jerome,  or  in  the  fifth  century,'  as  the 
dialect  of  some  of  the  peasantry ;  if  it  left  its  vestiges  in 
the  names  of  plains,  of  forests  and  mountains ;  if  even  some 
sounds  and  words  found  their  way  into  the  supervening 
Latin,  and  became  a  feeble  constituent  of  French  *,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
language,  both  the  Langue  d'Oil  of  the  North,  and  the 
Langue  d'Oc  of  the  South,  is  of  Latin  origin.** 

*  Acoordiog  to  tnpiftn  in  tbe  second  m  physician  mt  Bans  in  Aqnitalne,  spoke 
century  wills  might  be  druH-n  in  I^tin  Latin  imperfectly.  Compare  Ampere* 
or  in  the  lanf;nagi-  of  Gnul,  the  Celtic  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  pp.  36  and  136. 
therefore  had  a  legal  existence.  St.  Je-  ^  M.  Fauriel  (liistoire  de  la  Po^sie 
rone  in  the  fonrtheentory  compares  the  Proven9ale,  i.  p.  195)  obeerves  of  the 
language  of  the  Asiatic  Galatians  with  ProTenyal  that  there  are  more  Kords 
that  which  he  had  heard  spoken  in  the  not  of  Latin  ori^n  than  is  commonly 
neighbourhood  of  TreTcs.  In  the  fifth,  supposed.  He  h»l  eollected  3000.  The 
Sulpicios  Sevens  desires  one  of  the  whole  Provencal  tttefatore  night  pei^ 
intfrlofutors  in  a  dialogue  to  speak  in  haps  furnish  him  as  many.  A  great 
Gallic  or  Celtic  (Dialog,  i.  mb  part  he  couid  trace  to  no  known  lan- 
Sidooins  Apollinsrios  says  that  the  guage.  Some  few  are  Anbic,  many 
nobles  of  his  ]  i  ovince  f  Auvergnt"  had  Greek,  Fome  Oltic,  some  Basque;  not 
only  jitfit  cast  oif  all  the  scales  of  their  above  fifteen  Teutonic.  The  wb<^  in- 
Celtic  speech :  this  may  have  been  the  vcstigation  is  worthy  of  study, 
ftronnneiattott.  Tbeiktherof  Ansonios, 
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For  about  four  centuries,  Teutonic  tribes,  Goths,  Buri^n- 
dians,  Alemnnnians,  Franks,  ruled  in  Gaul,  from  the  first 
inroad  and  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  in  the  South,  down 
to  the  third  generation  after  Charlemagne.    Glovis  and  his 

race,  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  descendants,  were 

Teutons ;  the  language  at  the  Court  ot  Soissons,  in  the 
caj)ita]s  of  Neustria  and  Au.^trasia,  as  afterwards  in  that 
ot'CharKiiMagne  at  Aix-la-Chn  jx  iie,  was  German.  Nor  was 
it  only  so  in  the  Court ;  there  were  Germans  throughout 
the  Frankish  realm  of  Charlemagne.  The  Council  of 
Tours  enacts  that  every  Bishop  should  have  homilies  in 
both  languages;  he  should  be  able  to  expound  them  in 
the  rustic  Roman  and  in  die  Teutonic^  so  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  whole  people.*' 

But  the  prandsons  of  Charlemagne  behold  Latin  «ind 
sofarttiion.  Teutonic  nationality,  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
A.D.  M2.  language,  dividiug  the  Western  Empire.  The 
German  is  withdrawing,  if  not  beyond  the  lihme,  to  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Bhinc ;  I^atin  is  resuming  its 
fiiU  dominion  over  France  and  the  French  language.  At 
Strasburg,  only  thirty  years  after  the  Council  of  Tours, 
France  has  become  French,  Germany  German.  The  two 
Kings  of  the  same  race,  equally  near  in  blwd  to  Charle- 
magne, take  their  oaths  in  languages  not  only  diah  rtically 
different,  but  distinct  in  root  and  origin.  Germany  still 
recedes^  leaving  but  few  traces  of  its  long  dominion ;  the 
Celtic  element  probably  contributes  more  to  the  French 
language  than  the  German.  In  truth  the  Germans  after 
all  were  but  an  armed  oligarchy  in  France,  like  llie  Turks 
in  their  European  provinces,  but  by  no  means  so  inacces- 
sibly shut  up  in  their  Oriental  habits,  in  their  manners,  in 
their  religion.  Even  in  the  Visigothic  South,  no  sooner 
had  the  conquest  passed  over,  than  the  native  language,  or 
rather  the  naturalised  Latin,  reasserted  its  independence, 
its  jealous  and  exclusive  superiority :  and  this,  although  the 
Goths  were  routed  and  driven  out  by  another  Teutonic  race, 
the  Franks  of  the  North*   France  returned  entirely  to  its 

*  A.D.  812.    Labbe,  Concil.  vii.  1263.   fVagnii^utB  of  old  Gennan  •eiiiiom.— 
Tbbinjuiiction  was  renewed  at  RJieiini  Bauaier,  p»  66. 
and  At  M«BtB        847.    There  are 
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Latinifcy ;  and  from  its  rustic  Boman  gradually  formed  that 
language  which  was  to  haTe  such  wide  influence  on  later 
civilisation. 

In  tliis  conservation  of  France  to  Latin  and  Latin 

Christianity,  no  doubt  Latin  Christianity, and  the  hierarchy 
so  long,  even  under  the  German  sway,  of  Latin  descent, 
powerfully  contributed .  The  unitv  of  religion  in  some 
degree  broke  down  the  barrier  between  the  Teuton 
and  the  Roman  Gaul ;  they  worshipped  the  same  God  in 
the  same  Church;  looked  for  absolution  from  their  sins» 
trembled  before,  or  sought  humbly  the  counsel  of  the 
same  Priest  But  the  Clergy,  as  has  been  seen,  remained 
long  almost  exclusively  lloman.  The  Teutons,  who 
aspired  to  the  high  places  of  the  Church  (for  the  serv  ices 
at  least  remained  ohsciiiately  Roman),  were  compelled  to 

E>ssess  one  quaiificatiou,  the  power  of  ministering  in  that 
atin  service.  The  most  rude,  most  ignorant,  most 
worldly  Bishop  or  Priest  must  learn  something,  and  that 
lesson  must  be  the  recitation  at  least,  or  pronunciation  of 
Latin.  Charlemagne's  schools,  wherever  the  Teutonic 
element  was  the  feeblest,  would  teach  in  the  Rustic  Roman, 
or  the  Roman  more  or  less  rapidly  tending  to  its  new  form. 
At  least  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Cloister  the  Latin  ruled 
without  rival;  among  the  people  the  Latin  element  was 
far  the  stronger :  the  stronger  is  ever  aggressive ;  and  the 
Teutonic  was  by  degrees  renounced,  anddrivcn  towards  the 
Bhine,  or  over  the  Bhine.  The  German  Teuton,  mindfiil 
of  his  descent,  might  still  call  himself  a  Frank,  but  the 
Gallic  Fiank  had  ceased  to  be  a  German.** 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
French  language,  that  another  German,  or  kindred  The  not. 
Scandinavian  race,  wrests  a  large  province  from 
France.    Normandy  takes  its  name  from  its  Norman  con- 
querors ;  the  land,  according  to  Teutonic  usage,  is  parti* 
tioned  among  those  adventurers ;  they  are  the  lords  of  the 

'  In  the  epitaph  on  Gregory  V.  (997),  Gregory  (Bnmo,  ooannof  di«  Emperor 

he  is  said  to  have  spoken  three  Ian-  Otho)  was  a  Gennan. — Murator.  Diss. 

guages  ;  Franklsh  ''German),  the  Vulgar  ii.  91.    At  this  tini<'  In  Italy  trnccs  he- 

(^Komancc  ur  itulian),  auU  Latiu  : —  frill  to  appear  ot  iuiiaii  in  wiiis  aud 

«  Uww  FnmdacO.  vulgari,  et  voce  LaUnA  OCeds.    Ibid.  p.  93. 
iMttlnli  popdM  taaKgaio  MpUd." 
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soil.  In  an  exceedingly  short  time  the  Normans  cease  to 
be  Teutooa;  they  are  French  or  Latin  in  language.  About 
a  century  wad  a  half  after  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
^  tu.  m^ns  in  France,  the  descendants  of  Bollo  conqner 
*****  England,  and  Ae  Conqueror  introdnoee  not  m 
kindred  dialect,  but  the  hostile  and  oppugnant  Norman- 
French,  into  Anglo-Saxon  England.  The  imposition  of 
this  foreign  tongtie,  iiriw  the  exclusive  language  of  the 
Normans,  is  the  last  and  mcon  testable  sign  of  their  com* 

f>lete  victory  over  the  native  inhabitants.  This  is  not  the 
ess  extraordinary  when  the  Italian  Normans  abo  are  found 
for  some  time  obstinately  refiising  to  become  Italians. 
They  endeavour  to  conipel  the  Italians  to  adopt  tibeir 
French  manners  and  language;  histories  of  the  K'onnan 
conquest  are  written  at  Naples  or  within  the  kinsrdom,  in 
Norinrin-French.''  The  dialect  has  adopted  some  Italian 
words,  but  it  is  still  French.^  Thus  within  France  Teu* 
tonism  absolutely  and  entirely  surrenders  its  native  tongae, 
and  becomes  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  of  Europe 
a  powerful  propagator  of  a  language  of  Latin  deseent 

It  is  not  the  office  of  this  history  to  trace  the  obscure 
growth  of  the  French  language  out  of  the  pre-existing 
eleriK  lits — the  primal  Celtic  and  the  Latin.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  higher  up  the  Celtic  and  the  Latui  branch 
otf  Irom  the  same  lainily — the  indo-Teutonic  so  thr^t 
the  actual  roots  of  French  words  may  be  reasonably 
deduced  from  either.  The  Christian  language,  all  the 
titles,  terms,  and  words  which  related  to  the  religion,  were 
doubtless  pure  Latin,  and  survived,  but  slightly  modified,  in 
the  French.  Pronunciation  is  among  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  the  change  and  formation  of  laiigu;iii(%  in  the 
sileut  abrogation  ot  the  old,  the  silent  crystaUisatiou  of  the 

'  -  Moribus  ct  UnguA,  quoscunquo  venire  vi-  •  This  &ci  in  the  liietory  of  language, 

.  ff^l  ti_  _xiiL  t_i^  Mt««m^-  1".*  «l*bliihed  hy  oar  countryman.  Dr. 

"**!S?JSlf*lSS.?lS^  Prichard   in  I'U  E«*y  o„  the  BW. 

Uneit?  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  is  now 

'  Compart'  on  this  subject  M.  Cham-  admmcd  by  all  writers  of  authorinr. 

poUion  Figeac's  prefiice  to  the  Pnneh  See  riso  the  exeeUeat  tiwtiee  of  M. 

Chronicle  of  the  Itnlian  Normans,  '  Lcs  Pictct, '  I/Affinitr  ilcs  Langiies  Cvltiques 

^jormans'  (publication  of  the  Socicte  avec  ie  Sanscrit.'    Mr.  Bruce  Whyle 

Hiatoriqiie  ),  p.  xliy,  &e.  vitk  the  reftn*-  was  nnibitiinately  not  master  of  uds 

ences  to  Falconet,  LeboBaf^  Le  Gtaad  bruofa  of  Philology,  which  sopereedes 

d'AoMy, and Turaboechi.  nt oaee or modUieeliif  whok eyitcn. 
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new.    Oertain  races,  nations,  tribes,  families,  have  a  pre- 
dilection, a  predisposition,  a  fecflity  for  the  utterance  of 
certain  sounds.    They  prefer  labial  or  guttural,  hard  or 
soft  letters  5  they  almost  invariably  substitute  the  mute, 
the  surd,  or  the  aspirate  letter  for  its  equivalent;  there  is 
an  uniformity,  if  not  a  rule  of  chaQge,  either  from  organism 
or  habit.    The  Italian  delights  in  the  terminatioD  of 
words  with  a  soft  vowel,  the  Langue  d*Oc  with  a  conso- 
nant, the  French  with  a  mute  vowel.   The  Latin  of  the 
Ritual  being  a  written  language,  in  its  structure 
as  well  as  in  its  words  would  inflexibly  refuse  all  tervu^. 
chaime  ;  it  would  not  take  the  auxiliary  verb  in  place  of  its 
con j nidations,  the  article  or  the  prc])osition  to  desig^nate  its 
cases  \  it  would  adhere  to  its  own  declensions,  conjugations, 
inflexions^  and  so  ftr  would  stand  aloof  from  the  gradual 
change  going  on  around  it ;  it  would  become  in  so  iar  un- 
intelligible  to  the  vulgar  ear.    But  not  only,  the  roots  re- 
maining the  same,  would  the  great  mass  of  the  words  retain 
their  significance  ;  there  would  also  be  some  approximation 
in  the  tone  and  accent.    The  Clergy,  being  chiefly  of  the 
country,  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation  using  the 
language  of  the  country,  would  pronounce  their  Latin  w  ith 
a  propensity  to  ths  same  sounds  which  were  forming  the 
French.    Latin  as  pronounced  by  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman, 
or  a  Spaniard,  during  the  formation  and  after  the  formation, 
of  the  new  tongue,  would  have  a  tinge  of  Italian,  French,  or 
Spanish  in  its  utterance.  The  umsic  being  common  through- 
out the  Church  might  perhaps  prevent  any  wide  deviation, 
but  whatever  deviation  there  might  be  would  tend  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  words  more  generally  and  easily  compre* 
hensible.  So  there  would  be  no  precise  time  when  the  Latin 
Ritual  would  become  at  once  said  perceptibly  a  foreign 
tongue ;  the  common  rustic  Roman,  or  the  Romance,  if  not 
the  oftpring  was  probably  akin  to  the  ecclesiastical  Latin, 
at  all  events  all  Church  words  or  terms  would  form  part  of 
it    And  so  on  the  one  hand  Latin  Christianitv  would  have 
a  powerful  intluence  in  the  creation  of  the  new  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  never  be  an  unintelligible  stranger, 
hers  would  be  rather  a  sacred  and  ancient  form  of  the  same 
language  among  her  lineal  and  undoubted  descendants. 
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The  early  poetry  of  the  Langue  d'Oil  was  either  the 
Legend  or  the  Poem  of  Chivalry.  The  Trouvere  of  the 
North  was  far  more  creatiye  than  the  Troubadomr  of  the 
Soulli.  In  his  lighter  Fabliaux  the  Trouv^re  makes  no  less 

free  with  the  Christian  Clergy  and  with  Christian  morals 
than  his  brother  of  the  South,  but  his  is  the  freedom  of 
gaiety  or  of  licentiousness,  not  of  bitter  hatred,  or  pitiless, 
and  contemptuous  satire.  There  is  nothing  of  the  savage 
seriousness  of  the  Proven9al.'* 

But  the  higher  Epopee  of  the  Northern  Trouvere  was 
almost  contemporaneous  in  its  rise  with  the  Crusades ;  its 
flourishing  period  was  that  of  the  Crusades,  and  as  fiur  as 
that  was  a  real  and  actual  state  of  society,  of  Chivalry.  It 
is  the  heroic  poetry  of  median  al  Cliristianity.  The  Franks 
were  the  warrii>is,  the  Franks  the  ])oets  ut  the  Cross.  In 
both  the  great  Cycles,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Hound  Table,  in  the  subor- 
dinate cycles,  as  of  Kinaldo,  or  the  four  Sons  of  Aymon, 
the  hero  was  ever  a  Christian  knight,  the  enemy,  whether 
knight,  giant,  or  even  dragon,  was  anti-Christian,  Saracen, 
misbeliever,  or  devil.  Charlemagne's  war  is  of  the  West 
against  the  East,  of  Latin  Christianity  auainst  Ishnn  ;  the 
Gascons  and  the  Basques  at  Roncesvalles  become  the 
splendid  Saracens  of  Spain  ;  the  M'hole  misbelieving  East 
is  gathered  around  Christian  i^aris.  The  Church  avouched 
the  wonders  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  adopted  the  noUe 
fictions  about  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers.  These  became 
Dart  of  authorised  Christian  Legend,  when  Legend  and 
History  were  one;  when  it  would  have  been  equal  impiety 
to  assert  the  mvthic  cliaracter  of  the  former  as  that  of  the 
authentic  Gospel  '  So,  too,  whether  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
sprung,  as  is  most  probable,  from  Breton  or  from  British  lays, 
the  Saxondom  of  his  foes  recedes,  the  Paganism,  even  the 
Saracenism  takes  its  place.  It  is  not  the  ancient  British 
King  and  his  British  warriors  warring  with  Saxons  and 
Anglians  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  or  Corn- 
wall for  the  dominion  of  Britain ;  it  is  the  Christian  King 


I*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Bru- 
aetto  lAtiniy  the  master  of  Dante  (so 
little  preadeot  was  he  of  the  glory  of 
hi*  pvpU)  wiote  hit  Teioretto  not  in 


Italian  bat  in  French,  as  of  aU  the 
vemacnlar  tongues  the  most  likely  to 
be  enduring, 
i  Tinboachi,  1.  t. 
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and  the  Chnstiaii  knight  waging  a  general  war  of  adven- 
ture against  unbelievers.  It  is  not  the  independence  of 
Britain,  it  is  tlie  mystic  Sangreal,  the  cup  with  the  blood 
of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  the  holy  object,  the  ideal  re- 
ward of  their  valour;  it  is  to  be  the  triuinph  uf  the  most 
chaste  and  virtuous  as  well  as  of  the  bravest  knight.  The 
sons  of  Aymon  are  Southern  knights  keeping  the  Spanish 
borders  (Spain  reserved  her  Cid  tor  her  own  noble  old 
poem),  but  the  Sons  of  Aymon  are  adopted  Northerns : 
the  Troubadour  Poetry  knows  little  or  nothing  of  their 
chivalry.  Toulouse  owns  only  her  own  unidealised,  un- 
romanticised  Counts :  the  few  Provencal  poems  of  chivalry 
are  of  doubtful  origin :  their  Epic  is  the  dull  verse  chro- 
nicle of  the  Albigensian  War. 

But,  after  all,  in  this  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  her 
Kouiance,  whether  from  the  rudeness  and  imperfection  of 
the  language  at  this  period  of  her  prolific  creativeness, 
or  from  some  internal  inaptitude  in  French  for  this 
high  class  of  poetry»  from  want  of  vigour,  metrical  har- 
mony, and  variety,  or  even  from  its  excellence,  its  ana- 
lytical elearness  anil  precision,  the  Mediaeval  Poetry  of 
Northern  France,  with  all  its  noble,  chivalrous,  and  cru- 
sading impulses,  called  forth  no  poet  of  enduring  fame. 
The  Homer  of  this  race  of  cyclic  poets  was  to  be  an  Ita- 
lian. It  was  not  till  these  poems  bad  sunk  into  popular 
tales;  till,  from  the  poem  recited  in  the  castle  or  the 
court  of  the  King  or  the  Baron,  they  had  become  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people  not  till  they  had  spread  into 
Italy,  and  as  the  '  Reali  di  Franeia '  had  been  over  and 
over  again  recited  by  the  profespionai  story-tellers,  and  been 
rudely  versified  by  humbler  poets,  that  they  were  seized 
first  by  the  bold  and  accomplished  Boiardoi  aiterwards  by 
the  inimitable  Ariosto*  and  in  their  full  ancient  spirit,  yet 

k  "Tutte  le  meraviglie  cU'  oggi  leg-  Discorso,  v.  p.  229.   This  acooants  at 

gumo     romanzl  o  poemi*  ehe  naniio  once  for  the  adoption  of  sach  safaiJeets  by 

per  suggetto  i  Paladini,  erano  allora rac-  Pulci,  Boiardo,  aiid  Ariosto,  when  the 

Gontate  al  popolo  dai  noveUatori ;  e  high  tide  of  ciaiisical  letters  liad  not 

qoett' luo  limaae  in  alcmie  <dttik,  e  spe-  passed  awmy;  as  well  as  for  tlie  un- 

ciolmeute  in  Vonczia  e  in  Napoli  sino  bounded  popularity  of  their  poems,  and 

a  quest'  ultiini  anui.    Chiunque  non  sa-  of  countless  otlier  epics,  once  common 

pevu  leggere,  si  raccoglieva  quasi  ogui  as  the  btooes  in  the  blreeLs,  now  the 

sera  d'  estate  intorao  il  novellatore  sa  nritles  of  the  eboioest  libivief, 
]«  riva  del  mare/'  Ao.  Fosoolo, 
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with  some  fine  modern  irony,  bequeathed  to  mankiiid  in 
the  liiost  ('\<|uisire  and  harmonious  Italian.  Even  the 
Crusades  were  leit  to  the  gentle  and  romantic  Tasso,  when 
the  religious  fire  of  the  Crusades  aod  of  Chivalry  w«3  all 
but  extinct  in  its  cold  £unt  embers. 

But  if  the  Crusades,  and  by  the  Cnuades  Latin  Chris- 
tianity,  did  not  create  enduring  French  poetry,  they 
created  the  form  of  history  in  which  France  has  excelled 
all  Europe.  P(  rliaps  of  vernacular  history,  ])roperly  so 
called,  the  Florentine  Villani  is  the  parent;  ot  political 
history,  Dino  Compagni ;  but  that  history,  which  delights 
from  its  reality  and  truth,  as  springing  from  the  personal 
observation,  instinct  with  the  personal  character,  alive  with 
all  the  personal  feelings  of  the  historian,  &e  model  and 
type  of  the  delightful  Memoir,  is  to  be  found  first  in 
Villehardouin  and  Joinville,  to  rise  to  still  higher  per- 
fection in  Froissart  and  in  De  Comines.  No  cold  later 
epic  on      Loms  will  rival  the  poetry  of  Joinvilie. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES. 

In  all  the  Romance  languages,  as  it  has  appeared,  iu  all  laa- 
guages  of  Latin  descent,  Italian,  French  both  in  Teutonic 
its  northern  and  southern  form,  Spanish  in  all  its  '"^euagM. 
dialects,  the  religious  vocabulary,  every  word  which  ex- 
pressed Christian  notions^  or  described  Christian  persons, 
was  Latin,  only  lengthened  out  or  shortened,  deflected,  or 
moulded  according  to  the  genius  of  each  tongue ;  they 
were  the  same  words  with  some  ditiercnce  of  pronuncia- 
tion or  form,  but  throughout  retaining  their  primal  sense ; 
the  words,  eveu  if  indistinctly  understood,  had  at  least  au 
associated  significance,  they  conveyed,  if  not  fully,  partially 
to  all,  their  proper  meaning. 

In  the  Teutonic  languages  it  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
For  all  the  primal  and  essential  Christian  notions  the 
German  found  its  own  words ;  it  was  only  what  may  be 
called  the  Church  terms,  the  ecclesiastical  functions  and 
titles,  which  it  condescended  or  was  compelled  to  borrow 
from  the  Latin.'  The  highest  of  all,  "  God,"  with  all  its 
derivatives,  the  "Godhead,  godly,  godlike,"  was  in  sound 
entirely  remote  from  Deus,  the  deity,  the  divinity,  the 
divine. '  As  to  the  attributes  of  God,  the  German  had  his 
own  word  for  allmightiness,  for  the  titles  the  all-merciful 
or  all-gracious.^    For  the  Trinity,  indeed,  as  in  all  Indo- 

*  M.  Segmer»iiittM4iiioire  iiith«  last  dm  bewin  d'empniiiter  tn  Gnec  tt  tn 

year's  Transactious  of  the  Academy  (p.  Latin  les  mots  qui  les  rendaient,  que 

324j,  has  gummed  up  in  a  few  clear  ses  propr^  res&ources  lui  suffirent  en 

French  sentences,  the  substance  of  a  CTande  partie,  surtont  pour  i'expressiun 

leaned  work  by  Rudolf  Raumer,  which  des  sentimeati  qui  appartenaient  ik  la 

I  have  reful  with  much  profit.     '  Dte  foi  Chrotienne,  et  qiie  ce  ne  fut  pnl-rr 

Einwirkuug  deti  Christenthums  aul  die  aae  pour  rorgaui(>ation  ext^rieore  de 

althochdeolaehe  Sptache/  Berlin,  1851.  rEghse,  qu'ei]eTC9iit  en  partie  dn  de- 

"  Un  fait  remarcjuable,  et  qui  prouve  hors  les  mots  avec  lee  fidts/' — In  a  note 

bicn  avec  quel  soiu  jaloux  la  langue  ?e  M.  Regnier  illustrates  these  assertions 

couservait  pure  de  toute  melange  ^trau-  by  examples,  many  of  them  the  same 

g^e,  c'est  qu'au  moment  mtaM  de  Tin*  as  those  cited  in  my  text, 
troduction  dn   Chi istianisme,  qui  ap-      ^  Compounds  from Maebt— Bamlier* 

portait  tant  d'id<^es  nonvelles,  elle  n'eut  zigkeit^Gnade. 
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Teutonic  languages,  the  numerals  are  so  nearly  akin,  that 
there  would  be  at  least  a  close  assonance,  if  not  idciitity, 
in  the  words;  and  the  primitive  word  for  "father"  is  so 
nearly  an  universal,  that  the  Latin  Pater"  might  be 
dimly  discerned  under  the  broader  Teutonic  pronunciation, 
"Fader."  But  the  "Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost**"  were 
pure,  unapproaching  Teuton.  The  names  of  the  Saviour, 
Jesus/  and  ^  the  Christ/'  passed  of  course  into  the  creed 
and  ritual;  but  the  *'Lord,"  and  the  German  "  Herr," 
were  Teiitcn,  as  were  the  "  liealer,  health,"  for  the  Sa- 
viour and  salvation,'*  the  "atonement"  for  the  "propitia- 
tion.'*** In  the  older  versions  the  now  ignoble  words  "  hang- 
ing and  the  gallows"  were  used  instead  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Cross :  the  Resurrection*'  takes  a  German  form.* 
The  "Angels  and  the  Devils"  underwent  but  little  change ; 
but  all  the  special  terms  of  the  Gospel,  "the  soul,  sin,  holt« 
ness,  faith,  prayer,  repentance,  penance,  confession,  conver- 
sion, heaven  and  hell.  Doomsday,  even  l>aptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  were  new  aiid  peculiar/  The  Book  the 
Seer  not  the  Prophet  ;^  above  all,  the  great  Festivals  .  of 
Christmas  and  Easter,'  were  original,  without  relation  in 
sound  or  in  letters  to  the  Latin.  Of  the  terms  which  dis- 
criminated the  Christian  from  the  Unbeliever  one  was 
different ;  the  Christian,  of  course,  was  of  all  languages,  the 
Gentile  or  the  Pagan  became  a  "heathen.**  So  too  the 
world**  took  another  name.  To  the  German  instructed 
tlirough  these  religious  words,  the  analo^rons  vocabulary 
of  the  Latin  service  was  utterly  dead  and  witliout 
meaning ;  the  Latin  Gospel  was  a  sealed  book,  the  Latin 
service  a  succession  of  unintelligible  sounds.  The  offices 
and  titles  of  the  Clergy  alone,  at  least  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Deacon,  as  well  as  the  Monk,  the  Abbot, 

•  Der  Sohn,  der  Heilige  Geitt.  Seher,  or  Wahrsager. 

*  Der  Herr,  Heiland,  Heil.  »  Weihnacht.  Ostara  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  • 

*  Notker  and  Otfried  use  **henean  BSuter)  paratt  ftvoir  d#ngn^  dans  des 

und  g-algcn." — Aaflmtehmi^  BiOdolf  t«inps  plus  anciens  uno  Doesse  Ger- 

liaumer,  b.  iii.  mauique  dont  la  fdte  se  cel^brait  vers 

'  Seele,  Sunde,  Sehnld,   Heiligkeit,  la  mdme  ^poque  que  notre  Fdte  de 

Gkxibe,  Gebete,  Reiu-,  Busse,  IJeichte,  Pftques,  et  tjui  avail  doiane  son  nom  an 

Bekehrung,  HimmiiIr,UolU,TMif«,  Uei-  mois  d' Avril.— Grimm^  Mythologie,  p. 

lig«r  Abendmahl.     '  267,  8to.,  2^  «dtt.,  &g.  &c   M.  Begnier 

•  Rudolf  Rftniner,  b.  uL  might  htTe  added  to  hit  anthoritiet  that 
Ulphilas  used  the  word  praufetus.  of  Jtode,  who  in  his  de  Comp.  Tempomm 

See  Zabu's  glossary  to  his  edition  of  gives  this  deriration , . .  Pfingstcn  aa 

Ulphilas,  p.  70.    The  German  word  is  Pentecost. 
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^  the  Prior,  the  Cloister/'  were  transferred  and  received  as 
honoured  strangers  in  the  land,  in  which  the  office  was  as 

new  as  the  liuiae.'^  **The  Martyr"  was  unknown  but  to 
Christianity,  therefore  the  name  lived.  "The  Church*' 
the  Teuton  di  rived,  ])erhaps  through  the  Gothic  ofUlphila?, 
from  the  Greek but  besides  this  single  word  there  is 
no  sign  of  Greek  more  than  of  Latin  in  the  general  Teu- 
tonic Christian  language."  The  Bible  of  Ulphilas  was  that 
of  an  ancient  race»  which  passed  away  with  that  race ;  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Gennans  east  of 
the  Rhine,  or  to  the  great  body  of  the  Teutons,  who  were 
converted  to  Christianity  some  centuries  later,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh.  The  Germans  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  or  the  Alps  came  within  the  magic  circle  of  the 
Latin ;  they  submitted  to  a  Latin  Priesthood ;  they 
yielded  up  their  primitive  Teuton,  content  with  forcing 
many  of  their  own  words,  which  were  of  absolute  neces< 
sity,  perhaps  some  of  their  inflexions,  into  the  language 
which  they  ungraciously  adopted.  The  descendants  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Lom- 
bards, by  degrees  spoke  languages  of  which  the  Latin  was 
the  groundwork;  they  became  in  every  sense  Latin 
Christians. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  the  first  Teutonic  race 
which  remained  Teuton.  It  is  a  curious  problem  ^^^^^^^^ 
how  the  Boman  Missionaries  from  the  South, 
and  the  Celtic  Missionaries  from  the  North,  wrought  the 
conversion  of  Anglo-Saxondom.*  Probably  the  early  con- 
versions in  most  parts  of  the  island  were  hanll\  mure  than 
ceremonial;  the  substitution  of  one  rite  for  another ;  the 
deposing  one  God  and  accepting  another,  of  which  they 
knew  not  much  more  than  the  name ;  and  the  subjection  to 
onePriesthoodywho  seemed  to  have  more  powerful  influence 
in  heaven,  instead  of  another  who  had  ceased  to  command 

^  Pfaffe,  the   mnro   coramon  word  The  word  is,  I  belieye,  not  found  in  tllft 

for  Clericos,  is  from  Pafwu— Kaumer,  extant  part  of  Ulphilas. 
p.  295.   It  is  curious  that  in  the  old-      *  Even  the  wora  **  GaUiofie"  issoper* 

eft  tnaslators  the  iSgh  Priests,  An-  seded  by  AUgemdne." 
IMBf  end  CrllltirhM^  aie  Biabope,— Ibid,  Augustine     addressed  KthcltM>rt 

897.  through  an  iulerpreter.     The  Qutea 

*  Waltfkid  Stnbo  gives  this  derivai-  end  her  retinue  were  French,  and  used 

tion  ftom  the  Greek  thmgh  the  Gothie.  to  intefeonrw  with  a  Latin  priesthood. 
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success  ill  war,  or  other  blessings  which  they  expected  at 
his  hands.  This  appears  from  the  ease  and  carelessness 
with  which  the  religion  was  for  some  period  accepted  and 
thrown  off  again.  As  in  the  island,  or  in  each  separate 
kingdom,  the  Christian  or  the  Heathen  King,  the  Chris- 
tian or  the  Heathen  party  was  the  stronger,  so  Christianity 
rose  and  it'll.  It  was  not  till  the  rise  of  a  Priesthood  of 
An^lo-baxun  birtli  under  Wilfrid,  or  during  his  time,  that 
England  received  true  Christian  instruction;  it  wns  not 
till  it  had,  if  not  au  Anglo-Saxon  ritual,  Anglo-Saxon 
hymns,  legends,  poetry,  sermons,  that  it  can  be  properly 
called  Christian ;  and  all  those  in  their  religious  vocabu- 
lary are  Teutonic,  not  Latia.  It  was  in  truth  notorious 
that,  even  among  the  Priesthood,  Latin  had  nearly  died 
out,  at  least  if  not  the  traditional  skill  of  repeating  its 
words,  the  knowledge  of  its  nieauiiig. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  Fathers  were  the  first  successftd 
missiouaries  in  Trans-Rhenane  Germany.  The  Celt  Co- 
lumban  and  St  Gall  were  hermits  and  cosnobites,  not 
missionaries ;  and  with  their  Celtic  may  have  comuiuni- 
eated,  if  they  encountered  them,  with  the  aboriginal 
Oauls,  but  they  must  chiefly  have  made  tbdr  way  through 
Latin.  They  settled  within  the  pale  of  Roman  Gaul, 
built  their  monasteries  on  the  sites  of  old  Kunian  cities; 
their  proselytes  (lor  they  made  monks  at  least,  if  not 
numerous  converts  to  the  faith)  were  Gallo-Romans  ^  But 
no  doubt  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Winfrid  (Bonilace)  and  his 
brother  apostles  of  Germany  was  the  means  of  inter- 
course ;  the  kindred  language  enabled  them  to  communi- 
cate freely  and  successfully  with  the  un-Bomanised  races  : 
Teutons  were  the  apostles  of  Teutons*  It  was  through  the 

P  Columbau  has  left  a  few  lines  of  teuti  (pn^itanti?)  paistorum  pastori  .  .  . 

Latin  poetry.    While  his  Celticism  ap-  humilltmuf!  eelsissimo,  ugresli^  urbauo," 

peats  rrom  his  obstinate  adherence  to  and  t}ie  \h)U\  and  definite  langoa^e  of 

the  ancient  British  usage  about  Easter,  the  letter  itself:  "  Januliu  eiiiin  potcstas 

it  it  strange  that  he  should  be  mixed  up  apud  vos  erit,  auamdiu  recta  ratio  per- 

with  the  controvenj  about  the  **  three  manierit.    Dolere  w  de  infiunia  qiut 

Chapters."    M.  Ampbre  has  pointed  out  cAthedrse  S.  Petri  inuritur."— AnnaL 

the  singular  contrast  between  the  ailii-  Benedict,  i.  274.     Compare  Ampere, 

latiou  of  Columban's  letter  to  Tope  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  iii.  p.  9.  The 

Bonilhoe  on  this  aal^t,  **  pulchorimo  Celt  is  a  Latin  In  langoage  ntber  thaa 

omnium  totius  Etimpn?  ccclcsiarum  ca-  in  thought, 
piti .  * .  Papw  pnedicto,  prtecelso,  pr»* 
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persuasive  accents  of  a  tongue,  in  its  sounds  as  in  its  words 

closely  resembling  their  own,  not  in  the  commanding  tones 
of  foreign  Latini  that  the  religion  found  its  way  to  their 
hearts  and  minds.    Charlemagne*s  conversions  in  the 

further  north  were  at  first  through  an  instrument  in  bar* 
barous  ages  universally  understood,  the  sword.  Charle- 
magne was  a  Teuton  warring  on  Teutons :  he  would  need 
no  interpreter  for  the  brief  message  of  his  evangelic  creed 
to  the  Saxons — ^'Baptism  or  death.**  Their  conversion 
was  but  the  sign  or  submission,  shaken  off  constantly 
during  the  long  wars,  and  renewed  on  every  successfol 
inroad  of  the  conqueror.  But  no  doubt  in  the  bishoprics 
and  the  monasteries,  the  religious  colonies  with  wnich 
Charlemagne  really  achieved  the  Christianisation  of  a  large 
part  of  Germany,  though  the  services  might  be  in  Latin, 
the  schools  might  instruct  in  Latin,  and  the  cloister  lan- 
guage be  Latin,  German  youths  educated  as  Clergy  or  as 
Monks  could  not  forget  or  entirely  abandon  their  mother 
tongue."^  Latin  and  German  became  insensibly  mingled, 
and  interpenetrated  each  oth^.  As  to  the  general  Ian* 
guage  of  the  country,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  that 
the  strangers  should  yield  to  the  dominant  Teutonism, 
rather  than,  like  Rome  of  old  in  her  conquered  provinces, 
impose  their  language  on  the  subject  people.  The  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  till  his  death  maintamed  its  unity.  The 
great  division  began  to  prevail  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
thePiouSy  between  the  German  and  the  Frank  portions  of 
the  Empire.  that  time  the  Franks  (though  German 
was  still  spoken  in  the  north-east^  between  the  Bhine  and 
the  Meus^  had  become  blended  and  assimilated  with  those 
who  at  least  had  begun  to  speak  the  Laugue  d'Oil  and 

Dem  Kloster  S.  Gallen  wird  im  deutschen  Z<?it  finden.     Man  erklarte 

lOten  Jahrhundert  nacbgeruhmt,  dass  bci  der  Aiuilej^ng  Lateinischer  Texie 

Bur  ^  Kleinsten  KoAben  Miner  Sehiile  ^eiebtrierigereii  WSrtereBtwederdiirdi 

dich  der  DcMitscheu  Sprache  bedienten  ;  gelaiifipere  Lateinische  oder  auch  durch 

alle  Ubrigcn  aber  mussten  ihre  Con-  entsprechende    D«at8che.  Dadurch 

vertatiou  Lattinisch  fuiiren.     In  den  musste  eine  fortdauerude  Wech&elwirk- 

meUten  Fallen  aber  lief  natttiiieh  der  ung  zwischen  dem  LatdniMdiea  and 

Gehnuu  h  der  Deutschen  Muttersprache  Deutschen  in  den  Kliistern  entstehen. — 

neben  dem  der  Lateiniscben  her.  Daher  Kaumer,  p.  201.   Otfried,  the  German 

enttud  Jeoe  llitehnu^  iMUAnhehmr  Mcred  poet,  owed  Us  cdnoitim  to  the 

mit  Detttache  Worte,  die  wir  in  so  scholar  and  theolo^an,  H.  Rhlbmoi 

ytolaiGUiitei&buidMrifteiidttAlUiodi-  Mwirof. 
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the  Langiie  d'Oc/  But  before  the  oath  at  Strasbiirg  had 
as  it  were  proaounced  the  divorce  between  the  two  realms, 
Teutonic  preachers  had  addressed  German  homilies  to  the 
people,  parts  of  the  Scripture  had  found  their  way  into  Ger- 
many, (jrerman  vernacular  poets  had  begun  to  fiimiliarise 
the  &)6pel  history  to  the  German  ear,  the  Monks  aspired 
to  be  vernacular  poet^.'  As  in  Anglo-Saxon  Enorland,  so 
in  the  dominions  of  Lt)uis  the  Pious,  and  of  Lothaire,  the 
lleliaTul,  and  the  Harmony  ot  the  Gospels  by  Otiried, 
bad  opened  the  Bible,  at  least  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
popular  ear.  The  Heliand  was  written  in  the  dialect  of 
Lower  Saxony.  Otfried,  a  Monk  of  Weissenberg  in 
Alsace*  wrote  in  High  Grerman*  The  Heliand  is  aUitera- 
tive  verse,  Otfried  in  rhvme.  Otfried  wrote  his  holy 
popm  to  wean  the  minds  of  men  from  their  woridly  songs ; 
the  history  of  the  Kedeemer  was  to  supplant  the  songs  of 
the  old  German  heroes.  How  far  Otfried  succeeded  in 
his  pious  (IrsiuMi  IS  not  known,  but  even  in  the  ninth  century 
other  Christian  poetry,  a  poem  on  St  Peter ;  a  legend  of 
St.  Gall,  a  poem  on  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Land,  in- 
troduced Christian  thoughts  and  Christian  imagery  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people.^ 

Thus  Christianity  began  to  speak  to  mankind  in 
Greek ;  it  had  spoken  for  centuries  in  the  commanding 
Latin  'y  henceforth  it  was  to  address  a  large  part  of  the 

'  See  above,  from  the  canons  of  the  the  Mntder  of      Innocents ;  and  wher« 

Ooim^  of  To«m.  Rhdmt,  and  Mentz.  in  the  description  of  the  Lost  Judgment 

•  See  on  tl)*'  V!»Mma  fragments  of  the  he  reminds  us  of  rhe  Scandinarian 
(Ad.  Gierman  trautilatiou  of  St.  Matthew,  imaiterj  of  the  destruction  of  the  world : 
and  tiie  vwakm  of  the  (Soapd  Harmon j  id  tma  aot  altogedier  naKke  die  frag^ 

of  Aminiauus,  Notker's   Psalms,   the  ment  of  the  Muspeli  edited  by  Schmeller. 

Lord's  Prayer,  and  Creed. — Kaumer,  Instead  of  this,  Otfried  cites  pass;iges  of 

pp.  35  tt  the  Prophets  Joel  and  Zephauiah.  On 

*  On  the  Heliand  and  on  Otfried  the  whole,  the  Saxon  has  an  cpie, 
see  tfic  powerful  rritici^Tn  of  f  Jm  iinis,  OtfHed  a  lyric  and  didactic  character. 
Geschichie  der  Pueti&cbeD  JNatiunal  Gexriout  thinks  but  meanly  of  Ot&ied 
Litemtnr  der  Denticben,  i.  p.  84,  H  aaapoet.  Thewholepas^ge  is  atrikiiiK 
»eqq.  Neither  are  translators  ;  they  are  and  instructive.  The  Heliand  has  been 
mthtT  pnrapbnists  of  the  Gospel,  'i'he  edited  by  Sohmeller ;  and  Otfried  best  by 
8axuii  has  mure  of  the  popular  poet,  Graff,  Konigsl>erg,  1831.  Compare 
Otfried  more  of  the  rdigions  teacoer;  Lochman's  article  iu  ErsdimndGriiber's 
in  Otfried  the  poet  appears,  in  the  Saxon  Encyclopiidie.  The  Poem  on  St.  Gall 
he  is  loot  in  hi^  poetry.  Where  the  eusts  only  in  a  fra^ent  of  a  Latin 
Saxon  leases  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  tnmalation  in  Pertx,  ii.  p.  39.  Theflnt 
it  is  in  places  where  the  popular  poetry  is  in  Hoffman,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen 
offers  him  matter  and  expression  for  Kirolienliedes ;  the  last  in  Vit.  Altman. 
epic  auipUticatiou  or  adornment,  a«  in  in  Pez.  Script.  Ker.  Austriac.  i.  p.  U7. 
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world  in  Teutonic.  l^Vance  and  Spain  were  Romanised 
as  well  as  Christianised.  Germany  was  Christianised,  but 
never  Romanised.  England,  Germanised  by  die  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest,  was  partiaU^  Romanised  again  by  the 
Normans^  who,  in  their  province  of  France,  had  entirely 
yielded  to  the  Gallo-Ronian  element.  Westward  of  the 
Khine  and  south  of  the  Daiuibe,  the  German  conquerors 
were  but  a  lew,  an  armed  aristocracv  •  in  Germany  thev 
were  the  mass  of  the  people.  However,  theretore,  Roman 
religion,  to  a  certain  extent  Roman  law,  ruled  eastward 
of  the  Rhine,  each  was  a  domiciled  stranger.  The  Teuton 
in  character,  in  habits,  in  language,  remained  a  Teuton. 
As  their  tribes  of  old  united  for  conquest;  &e  conquest 
achieved,  severed  again  to  erect  independent  kingdoms ; 
as  tlie  Roman  Empire  in  Germany  was  at  last  but  a  half- 
naturalised  fiction,  controlled,  limited,  fettered  by  the  inde- 

Eeiident  Kings,  Princes,  and  Prelates :  so,  as  our  History 
as  shown,  there  was  a  constant  struggle  in  the  German 
Churchman  between  the  Churchman  and  the  Teuton — a 
gravitating  tendency  towards  Roman  unity  in  the  Church- 
man, a  repulsion  towards  independence  in  the  Teuton. 
But  for  the  Imperial  claims  on  Italy  and  on  Rome,  which 
came  in  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  centralisation  under  the 
Papacy,  Teutonism  might  perhaps  have  much  earlier 
burst  free  from  the  Latin  unity. 

The  Norman  conquest  brought  England  back  into  the 
Roman  pale ;  it  warred  as  sternly  against  the  independence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  as  against  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thane ;  it  introduced  the  Latin  religious  phraseology. 
Hence  in  England  we  in  many  cases  retain  and  use  almost 
indiflerently  both  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  terms ;  in 
some  instances  only  we  inflexibly  adhere  to  our  vernacular 
religious  language,  and  show  a  loyal  predilection  for  the 
Saxon  tongue.  "God"  and  "the  Lord"  retain  their 
uninvaded  majesty.  "The  Son"  admits  no  rival,  but  we 
admit  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
the  Holy  Ghost  sanctifies."  The  attributes  of  God, 
except  his  Almightincss  and  his  wisdom,  are  more  often 
used  in  theological  discussion  than  in  popular  speech. 
Therefore  his  "omnipresence,"  his  "omniscience"  (he  is 
also    all-knowing"),  his  "ubiquity,"  his  "  intinity,"  his 
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ineoniprehenabOity/'  are  Latin.   In  the  tides  of  Christy 

the  "Saviour,"  the  "Redeemer,*'  the  •* Intercessor, *• 
except  in  the  Atunenu'nt"  instead  of  the  Propitiatu>u 
or  Reconciliation,"  T^atiu  has  obtained  the  mastery.  '*  Sin* 
is  Saxon  ;  righteousness  "  a  kind  of  coninion  property  ; 
**  mercy  and  love*'  may  oontend  for  pre-eminence ;  "  gockl- 
nes8  '*  is  genuine  German ;  "  faith  and  charity  are  Latin  ; 
**  love,"  German.  Wo  await  *•  Doomsday,  or  the  Day 
of  Judgement ;  but  "  Heaven  and  Hell "  are  pure  Teu- 
tonianis."  Baptism'*  is  Latinised  Greek.  The  "  Lord's 
Sup|)er"  contests  with  the  "Eucharist;"  the  *' Holy 
Couuiiunion"  mingles  the  two.  "Easter"  is  our  Paschal 
Feast.  We  s]>eak  of  Gi'ntiles  and  Pagans,  as  well  as 
"Heathens."  Uur  mhented  Greek,  "Church,'  retains 
its  place;  as  does  'Miries^**  ft^oni  the  Greek  presbyter. 
In  common  with  all  Teutom,  our  eeelesiaatieal  titleti  with 
this  ezoeption,  are  borrowed. 

During  this  period  of  suspended  Teutonie  life  in  Encp- 
land,  Germany  had  not  yet  receded  into  her  rigid  Teu- 
tonisui.  The  Crusades  united  Christendom,  Latin  and 
Gennaii,  in  unresisting  and  spontaneous  confederacy. 
The  Franks,  as  has  h*  <  n  st di,  were  in  the  van;  Germany 
followed  sluggishly,  reluctantly,  at  intervals,  made  at  least 
two  great  paroxysmal  efforts  under  the  Emperors,  who 
themselves  headed  the  armaments^  but  then  collapsed  into 
aomething  bordering  on  apathy.  From  that  time  only 
single  Princes  and  Prelates  girt  themselves  with  the  Gross. 
The  long  feud,  the  open  war  of  the  Emperors  and  the 
Fojies,  was  no  strife  between  the  races;  the  Emperor 
warred  not  for  German  interests^  but  for  his  own;  it  was 
as  King  of  the  Romans,  with  undefined  rights  over  the 
Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities,  later  as  King  of  Naples  as 
well  as£mperor  of  Germany,  that  he  maintained  the  in> 
teroecine  strife.  If  Frederick  II.  had  bee*  a  Germaii» 
not  a  Sicilian;  if  his  capital  had  been  Cologne  or  Ments 
or  Augsburg,  not  Palermo  or  Naples ;  if  his  courtly  lan- 
guage, the  language  of  his  statesmen  and  poets,  had  been 
a  noble  German,  rising  above  the  clashing  and  contused 
dialects  of  High  ajid  Low,  Francouian,  Swabian,  Bavarian ; 

*  The  German  Heiden  is  dearly  analogoiu  io  ite  lueauiD^  to  Pagau  ;  the  word 
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if  he  had  possessed  the  power  and  the  will  to  legislate  for 
Germany  as  he  legislated  for  Apulia,  different  might  hav# 
been  the  issue  of  flic  coiitlict. 

Throughout  ail  this  period,  the  true  mediaeval  period, 
Germany  was  as  medieeval  as  the  rest  of  Christendom* 
Her  ])oet8  Were  as  fertile  in  chivalrous  romances ;  whether 
translated  or  founded  on  those  of  the  Trouvires,  there  is 
not  a  poem  on  any  of  the  great  cycles,  the  classical  or  that 
from  ancient  history,  those  of  Charlemagne  or  of  Arthur, 
nut  a  tale  of  adventure,  whicli  has  not  its  antiti'pe  in 
German  verse,  in  one  or  other  of  the  predominant  dialects. 
The  legends  of  the  Saints  of  all  classes  and  eoun tries  (the 
romances  of  religious  adventure)  are  drawn  out  with  the 
same  inexhaustible  fecundity,  to  the  same  interminable 
length.'  The  somewhat  later  Minnesingers  echo  the  ama« 
tory  songs  of  the  Troubadours;  and  everywhere,  as  in  France 
and  England,  the  vernacular  first  minv^les  in  grotesque 
incongruity  with  the  Latin  Mystery  ;  scenes  of  less  dignity, 
sometimes  broadly  comic  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  are  interpo- 
lated into  the  more  solemn  and  stately  Latin  speetecle. 

When  the  Norman  dynasty,  and  with  the  jN'onnan 
dynasty  the  dominance  of  the  Korman  language  came  to 
an  end,  nearly  at  the  same  period  the  English  constitution 
and  the  English  language  began  to  develope  themselves 
in  their  mingled  character,  but  with  Teutonism  resuming 
its  superiority.  As  in  the  constitution  the  Anglo-Saxon 
common  law,  so  in  the  structure  and  vocabulary  of  the 
language  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  broad  groundwork. 
Poetry  rose  with  the  language ;  and  it  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve that  the  earliest  English  poems  of  original  force  and 
fancy  (we  had  before  only  dry  dull  histories  of  Wace,  and 
Bobert  of  Gloucester,  Norman  rather  t^n  English'^), 
die  Vision  and  the  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,  while  they 
borrow  their  all^orical  images  from  the  school  of  tlie 

'  libaiy  of  diese  poems,  sacred  and  not  jet  been  edited,  is  a  panpfanM  «f 

profane,  of  enormoti'^  lonp-th,  Titnn  l,  thr  Gospi;Is  (h  W(mld  be  curious  to 

the  Kaistfr  Cbronik,  Kutriiu,  as  well  as  compare  it  with  the  older  Teutonic 

the  great  "  Passional"  and  the  '*  Marien-  Heliiuid  and  OtfHed)  in  verse  and  lan- 

lebiMi."  ure  in  course  of  publication  at  goags*  of  a  kind  of  tmnsitioi)  period, 

Quedlinburg,  in  the  Bibliothek  der  by  some  called  semi -Sux on.    Soo  on  the 

Deutscheu  National  Literatnr.  Ormulum,  Introduction  to  Bosworth's 

'  Th«  Ormulimi,  whieli  I  bdieve  has  Anglo-Saxoa  DicUonary. 
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Romance  of  the  Rose,  adopt  the  alliterative  verse  of  the 
old  A n'zlo-Saxon.  The  Romance  of  the  Rnse  by  its  ex- 
traordinary popularity  had  intruducrd  the  Itnptirsoiiated 
Virtues  and  Vices,  which  had  almost  driven  out  the  knights 
and  the  saints  of  the  Romance  and  the  Legend  ;  instead  of 
the  wild  tale  of  chivalrous  adventniey  or  die  holy  martyr^ 
dom,  poetry  became  a  long  and  weary  allegory :  even  uie 
Mystery  before  long  gave  place  to  the  Morality.  In  some 
degree  this  may  have  been  the  Morals  ot  Christianity  re- 
asserting coequal  dignity  and  importance  against  ritual 
obsfTvaiK  rs  and  blind  sacerdotal  authority  :  it  is  constantly 
rebuking  with  grave  solemnity,  or  keen  satire,  the  vices  of 
the  Clergy,  the  Monks,  and  ihe  Friars. 

Before  Chaucer,  even  before  Wycliffe,  appeared  with  his 
rude  satire,  his  uncouth  alliterative  vene^  his  homely  sense, 
and  mdependence  of  thought,  the  aulihor  of  Piers  Plough- 
man s  Vision."  This  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  reli- 
gion, of  the  language,  of  tlie  social  and  political  notions,  of 
the  English  character,  of  the  condition,  the  passion-^  and 
feelings  of  rural  and  provincial  England,  commences,  and 
with  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe  completes  the  revelation  of  this 
transition  period,  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Throughout 
its  institutions,  language,  religious  sentiment,  Teutonism  is 
now  holding  its  first  initiatory  struggle  with  Latm  Chris- 
tianity. In  Chaucer  is  heard  a  voice  itom  the  court,  from 
the  castle,  from  the  city,  Irom  universal  England.  All 
orders  of  society  live  m  his  verse,  with  the  truth  and 
originality  of  individual  heins",  yet  each  a  tvpe  of  every 
rank,  class,  every  religious  and  social  condition  and  pursuiL 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  is  a  voice  of  freedom, 
of  more  or  less  covert  hostility  to  the  hierarchal  system, 
though  more  playful  and  with  a  poet*s  genial  appreciation 
of  all  which  was  true,  healthful,  and  beautiftl  m  die  old 
faith.  In  Wycliffe  is  heard  a  voice  from  the  University-, 
from  the  seat  of  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy,  from 
the  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  hierarchy;  a  voice  oi  re- 
volt and  defiance,  taken  up  and  echoed  in  the  pulpit 

"The  Viflion  hem  Its  date  aboat  Days,  befoie  1870.  Whitaker,  p.xxzn. 

!365.    Chaucer's  great  work  is  about  and  last  note  to  lotnidlMtioii.  Aliy^ 

twenty  years  later.  WycliflFe  was  hardly  Wright's  Preface, 
kuown,  bat  by  hii  tract  oa  th«  Ltst 
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throughout  the  land  against  tlie  sacerdotal  domination.  In 
the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  is  heard  a  voice  from  the 

wild  Malvern  Hills,  the  voice  it  should  seem  of  an  humble 
parson,  or  secular  priest.  He  has  passed  some  years  in 
London,  but  Ins  home,  his  heart  is  among  tbe  poor  rural 
population  of  central  Mercian  England.  Tradition,  un- 
certain tradition,  has  assigned  a  name  to  the  Poet,  Kobert 
Langland,  born  at  Cleobur\'  Mortimer,  in  Shropshire,  and 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Whoever  he  was,  he  wrote  in 
his  provincial  idiom,  in  a  rhythm  perhaps  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  familiar  to  the  popular  ear;  if  it  strengthened 
and  deepened  that  feeling,  no  doubt  the  poem  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  strong  and  wide-spread  feeling.  It  is  |)opular 
in  a  broader  and  lower  sense  than  the  mass  of  vernacular 
poetry  in  Germany  and  England.  We  must  ra])idly  sur- 
vey the  religion,  the  politics,  the  poetry  of  the  Ploughman. 

The  Visionary  is  no  disciple,  no  precursor  of  WycliiFe 
in  his  broader  religious  views :  the  LoUer  of  Piers  Plough- 
man is  no  Lollard;  he  applies  the  name  as  a  term  of 
reproach  for  a  lazy  indolent  vagrant*  The  Poet  is  no 
dreamy  speculative  theologian ;  he  acquiesces  seemingly 
with  unquestioning  faith  in  the  creed  and  in  the  usages  of 
the  Church.  He  is  not  profane  but  reverent  as  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  rilgrimages,  penances,  oblations 
on  die  altar,  absolution,  he  does  not  reject,  though  they  are 
all  noi^ht  in  comparison  with  holiness  and  charity;  on 
Transubstantiation  and  the  Real  Presence  and  the  Sacra- 
ments he  is  almost  silent,  but  his  silence  is  that  of  submis- 
sion not  of  doubt.''  It  is  in  his  intense  absorbing  moral 
feeling  that  he  is  beyond  his  age :  with  him  outward  obser- 
vances are  but  hollow  sliows,  mockeries,  hypocrisits  without 
the  inward  power  of  religion.  It  is  not  so  much  in  his  keen 
cutting  satire  on  all  matters  of  the  Church  as  his  solemn 

•  IHuisus  Sextos,  p.  75  and  elsewhere,      Whywcwld  ourflttvleiir  AdTcr,— Snch  a  worm 

Loner's   life   it  begging    at    buttery  That 'bi^^l^'JbewoiiM«--«n<l  tbe  maiiafter.*' 

halcnes,  and  Irntenng  on  FndajS  Or  — Wrl^it,  nt, 

Feait  Days  at  Church,  p.  76.  The   rf>lipinns   j>oct  puts  down  tliete 

*  There  it  a  very  carious  passage  as  questions  with  holy  indignation. 

to  the  qiMttaom  even  tlwo  •gitnted :—     ^  i  q^ote  moMly  from  Dr.  Whitaker** 
"  I  havp  TIcard  Hl^h  mcn.—eallng  at  the  t»We,     edition,  sotnethnes  from  Wright's,  tak- 
Carp  as  ihuugh  they  Clerks  were,— of  Christ    j^g  1^^,  liberty  of  modernising  only  the 

Andliid  fIJIu  Si'th*  Fathw-thftt  Fonnedus   .^P^Uiug,  which  shows  how  near  mu«t  of 
idl . . .  It  IS  to  our  TeniMilw  Bngliflli. 
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installatiuii  of  Eeason  and  Conscience  as  the  guides  ol  the 
self-directed  soul,  that  be  is  breaking  the  yoke  ot  sacer- 
dotal domination:  in  hid  constant  appeal  to  the  plainest, 
simplest  Scriptural  truths,  as  in  themselves  the  whole  of 
religion,  he  is  a  stem  reformer.  The  sad  serious  Satirist, 
in  bis  contemplation  of  the  world  around  him,  the  wealth 
of  the  world  and  the  woe,*"  sees  no  hope,  no  consolation  but 
in  a  new  ordtr  of  things,  in  which  if  the  hierarchy  shall 
subsist,  it  shall  subsist  in  a  form,  ^vith  powers,  in  a  spirit 
totally  opposite  to  that  which  now  rules  mankuH  I.  The 
mysterious  Piers  the  Ploughman  seems  to  designate  from 
what  quarter  that  reformer  is  to  arise.  Piers  the  Plough* 
man,  who  at  one  time  was  a  sort  of  impersonation  of  the 
industrious  and  at  the  same  time  profoundly  religious  man^ 
becomes  at  the  close  Piers  Pardon  Ploughman,  the  great 
publisher  of  the  pardon  of  mankind  through  Christ  In 
luiH  is  the  teaehiiig,  absolving  power  of  the  Church;  he  is 
the  great  assertor  and  conservator  of  Unitv. 

\\'it]i  Wycliffe,  with  the  spiritual  Franei.^cans,  Langland 
ascri  bes  all  the  evils,  social  aiKl  religious,  of  the  dreary  world 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  of  the  Monks,  and  the  still 
more  incongruous  wealth  of  the  Mendicants.  With  them 
he  asserts  the  right,  the  duty,  the  obligation  ot*  the  tein* 
poral  Sovereign  to  despoil  the  hierarchy  of  their  corrupting 
and  fatal  riches.'*  As  he  has  nothing  of  the  scholastic 
subtlety,  of  the  Predestiuarianism,  or  speculative  freedom  of 
Wyclitfe,  so  he  has  nothing  of  the  wild  spiritualist  belief  in 
the  prophecies  ot  ages  to  come.  With  the  Praticelli,*  to  him 
the  fatal  giil  of  Constantino  was  the  doom  of  true  religion  ; 
with  them  he  almost  adores  poverty,  but  it  is  industrious 
down-trodden  rustic  poverty ;  not  that  of  the  impostor 
beggar,''  common  in  his  days,  and  danounced  as  sternly  as 
by  the  political  economy  of  our  own,  still  less  of  the  reli- 


*  oAndMtffdlowljriMMH-MlXqrTVa  See  Pa^oft  IV.  wliere  Waster  re- 

* _^  ^  to  Work,  and  Pier»  summoiui 

w«  bS^-A  Want  to  8€i*e  him  by  the  pauiich,  and 

*  -Fi^itT^>»maa^riAmn^fmP9M  ^/'"^         ^f"'    The  whole  contzMl 

Uir     mako  of  tfu-  muiistrious  ana  i'!!*-  poor  is  re- 

Tbc  Uttiuhi  ol  Holy  Church,  markabie.  Also  the  Impofttors  uid  JoUy 

'^''ch.S^'ilii!'*****^**^**"^  Beggars,  u  of  our  own  daya,  and  liw 

And Pai«e  ttemof  the oid PoImd."  fiydurabk- view  of    God's  Minstrels." 

'-PI.9M.  — Whitaker,  p.  154.    This  pacaage  was 

See  the  whole  passage.  not  in  Mr.  Wright's  copy. 
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gious  mendicant  Both  these  are  fiercely  excluded  from 
his  all-embracing  charity/ 

Langlaiid  is  Antipapal,  yet  he  can  admire  an  ideal  Pope, 
a  general  pacificator,  reconciling  the  SovereigDS  of  the  world 
to  universal  amity.'  It  is  the  actual  Pope,  the  Pope  of 
Avicnion  or  of  Bomei  levying  the  wealth  of  the  world  to 
day  mankind,  who  is  the  object  of  his  bitter  invective.^ 
The  Cardinals  he  denounces  with  the  same  indignant 
scorn  ;  but  cliictiy  the  Cardinal  Legate,  whom  he  has 
seen  in  England  riding  in  ln>  pride  and  pomp,  with  lewd- 
ness, rapacity,  merciless  extortion,  insoh  nc  e  in  his  train.* 
Above  all,  his  hatred  (it  might  seem  that  on  this  all  honest 
English  indignation  was  agreed)  is  against  the  Mendicant 
orders.  Of  the  older  monks  there  is  almost  total  silence* 
For  St  Benedict,  for  St  Dominie,  for  St  Francis  he  has 
the  profoundest  reverence.^  But  it  is  against  their  dege- 
nerate sons  that  he  arrays  his  allegorical  Hust ;  the  Friars 
furnish  every  impersonated  vice,  are  foes  to  every  virtue ; 
his  bitterest  satire,  his  keenest  irony  (and  these  weapons 
he  wields  with  wonderful  poetic  ibrcej  are  against  their 
dissoluteness,  their  idleness,  their  pride,  their  rapacity, 
their  art3,  their  lies,  their  hypocrisy,  their  intrusion  into 
the  functions  of  the  Clergy,  their  delicate'  attire,  their 
dainty  feasts,  their  magnificent  buildings,"*  even  dieir  proud 
learning ;  above  all  their  hardness,  their  pitilessness  to  the 
poor,  their  utter  want  of  charity,  which  with  Langland  is 
the  virtue  of  virtues. 


naU  Come  in, 
Aud  where  they  Lie  and  I  Jnger,— Lechery 


^"^  KlnR»-«Tw  OirfetlMi       w  jjg  ^'gj  ^^  jj^^^^. 

Comniand  all  Oonfef^sors  ih»t  any  King  oames  to  a]>pear  in  the  rich  painted 

shrive  windows  of  the  Franciscan  churches. 

Eq|oto  bim^Pttye  for  his  r«Mnce-and  xh«  Friar  absoUes  Mede  (Bribeiy)— 

FenwtlHl  |lWMV6IMHi  — Pi  !•«  .... 
.  «  ^  •»        A    Ti  "  AikJ  sithen  he  Beyde, 

"  Simony  SM  OtiI  go  to  Home  to  We  have  a  window  in  werkyDgeu 

put  themselves  under  toe  Pope's  pro*  Woldest  tiioa  glase  that  gabl«, 

tection.-  P.  iii.  p.  36.  ^P**  8™yc  there  thy  name. 

"  And  Ood  niMDd  the  Pope-thrt  fVMh  Holy  liJ;,.^^  ^^  imvc.  ■   Wright  p.  48. 

Cburch, 

And  cUiuieai  hy  fbrce  lo  be  King— to  be  There  IS  a  full  account  iu  "  the  CrooU" 

K- per  over  ClirlBtendom.  of  a  spaciottt  tad  Splendid  Dominican 

And  Couutoih  not  how  ChrisUan  Men  be  r«^„..pn.   -.p-^  rnrinns        Thi»  Trefd" 

Killed  aad  robi)ed.  yon%ent,  very  curious        i  ne  »./reea 

And  Flodeik  folk  tp  CMi^—aad  Oiristiaa  IS  of  a  later  date,  of  another  anthor,  an 

Uood  Co ^rtir-DoBMl PL  i,p.aat.  wvwtA  LoRtid. 

Gonpsn  p.  897. 
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Against  the  Clergy  he  is  hardly  less  severe  he  sternly 
condemns  their  dastardly  desertion  of  their  flocks,  when 
during  the  great  plague  they  crowded  to  London  to  live 
an  idle  life:  that  idle  life  he  describes  with  singular 
spirit  and  zest*  Tet  he  seems  to  recognise  the  Priest- 
hood as  of  Divine  institution.  Against  tfie  whole  host  of 
otiicials,  pardoners,  sunimoners,  Archdeacons,  and  their 
functionaries ;  against  lawyers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
he  is  everywhere  fiercely  and  contemptuously  crimi- 
natory. 

His  political  views  are  remarkable."  He  has  a  notion  of 
a  king  ruling  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  with  Eeason 
for  his  chancellor,  Conscience  for  his  justiciary.  On  such 
a  King  the  commonalty  would  cheerfully  and  amply  bestow 

sufficient  revenue  for  ful  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  even  for  his  conquests.  No  doubt 
that  Comniunalty  would  first  have  «i)surbed  the  wealth  of 
the  iiierarchy.**  He  is  not  absolutly  superior  to  that 
hatred  of  the  French,  nor  even  to  the  ambition  for  the 
conquest  of  France  engendered  by  Edward's  wars  and  by 
his  victories.  And  yet  his  shrewd  common  sense  cannot 
but  see  die  injustice  and  cruelty  of  those  aggressive  and 
sanguinary  wars.^ 

As  a  Poet  Langland  has  many  high  qualities.  He  is 
creating  his  own  language,  and  that  in  a  rude  and  remote 
province:  its  groundnurk  is  Saxon-English,  exclusively  so 
ni  most  of  its  words  and  in  its  idioms.  It  admits  occasion- 
ally French  words,  but  they  appear  like  strangers;  his 
Latinisms,  and  words  of  Latin  descent,  might  seem  drawn 

■  He  declares  that  the  Clergy  shall  fall  '  What  the  Commous  require  of  the 
as  the  TempUn  had  fallen.— Do  Bet,  King  ib  I^iw,  Love^ndTruUi,  and  him- 
i,  p.  297.  But  coitipari'  Wripht,  i.  p.  '23.3.    self  for  their  Lord  antecedent  (pw  57) : 

\y^t2J^  *  r ^'S      ^l?*^    -  And  1  d.re  Uj  my  lito  thrt  L«e  ««Id  I«d 

ontieal  feeling  in  Langland  s  lerelliDg       tbAt  liivcr 

notions.  That  slaves  and  bat^tards  should    To  Wag«  {vo  p*y  the  wages  of)  thenv  bdp 

be  advanced  to  be  clergymen  is  a  cry-  J^;[°  ^^^^^'^  a.  in.^ 
ing  grievance.   They  should  be  sons  of  More  ibw  all  tli.  MeKhMit*  «r  thm  Ito  IDirs* 

frMUdim  and  freemen,  if  not  of  Lordf :  Or  Lomixinis  of  LMxa,  fhst  Uv«  17  Lofe  m 
"And  «uch  DondflBMis  Bslna  have  Bma  aide        Jewa."— P 


And^S^T^Ii^isunls  have  Ileen  Arclirl.  flcona,  *'  ^^^'^          ^<^t>n  Seneschal  in  France, 

Aitd  8u«ipers  (tMJttp-boiiers)  aiMi  Uieir        for  K.  Kdward  would  have  conquered  the 

Silver  have  been  Knigbta.  length  and  breadth  of  the  1and.--Paia. 

iv.p.T)!.    inanotlier  passage,  he  had  won 

The  iiarons  mortjonged  their  estates  to  France  by  gentleness. — Do  Wel»  p.  2^ 
^  to  the  wan.  Tb^  wort  bought,  this 
u  coriooB,  bj  traders. 
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directly  frorn  the  Vulgate  Scriptures  and  the  Church  ser- 
vices. These  he  constantly  cites  in  the  original  Latin. 
With  his  Aiiglo-Sa3U>n  alliteration  there  is  a  cadence  or 
rhythm  in  his  verse ;  while  Chaucer  is  writing  in  rhyme 
Langland  seems  utterly  ignorant  of  that  poetic  artifice. 
The  whole  poem  is  an  allegory,  by  no  means  without  plan, 
but  that  plan  obscure,  broken,  and  confused  ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  wanting  its  close.  The  Allegory  is  all  his  own. 
The  universal  ()utl)urst  of  Allegory  at  this  time  in  Paris, 
in  Germany,  in  England  is  remarkable.  It  had  full  vogue 
in  Paris,  in  Butebeuf,  and  in  the  Bomance  of  the  Bose, 
which  Chaucer  translated  into  English.  As  the  chivalrous 
romance  and  the  fabliaux  had  yielded  to  the  allegorical 
poem,  so  also  the  drama.  It  might  seem,  as  we  have 
said,  as  if  the  awakening  moral  sense  of  men,  weary  of 
the  saints,  and  anj^els,  and  devils,  delighted  in  those 
impersonations  of  the  unchristian  vices  and  Christian 
virtues.  That  which  to  us  is  languid,  wearisome,  un- 
real,  seized  most  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  all 
orders.  Nor  had  allegory  fulfilled  its  office  in  the  imagi- 
native realm  of  letters  till  it  had  called  forth  Spencer  and 
Bunvan.  Langland,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  approaches 
much  nearer  toBunyan  than  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  to 
the  Fairy  Queen.  But  Langland,  with  all  his  boldness, 
and  clearness,  and  orif^inality,  had  too  iniu  li  w  hich  was  tem- 
porary, much  which  could  not  but  become  obsolete.  Bun- 
yan's  vision  was  more  simple,  had  more,  if  it  may  he  so 
said,  of  the  moral,  or  of  the  scheme,  of  perpetual,  universal 
Christianity.  But  Spencer  himself  has  hardly  surpassed 
some  few  touches  by  which  Langland  has  designated  his 
personages ;  and  there  is  at  times  a  keen  quiet  irony  too 
fine  for  Bunyan. 

The  Poem  is  manifestly  in  two  jiarts  :  the  poet,  asleep 
on  the  Malvern  Hills,  beholds  the  whole  w^orld ;  eastward 
a  magnificent  tower,  the  dwelling  of  Truth;  opposite  a 
deep  dale,  the  abode  of  unblessed  spirits ;  between  them  a 
wide  plain,  in  which  mankind  are  following  all  their  avoca- 
tions. He  dwells  rapidly  on  the  evils  and  abuse  of  all 
Orders.  A  stately  lady,  m  white  raiment  (Holy  Church) 
offers  herself  as  guide  to  the  Castle  of  Truth,  in  which  is 
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seated  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The  tirst  five  passages  of  the 
first  part  are  on  the  redresB  of  civil  wrongs,  the  last  on  the 
correction  of  relig:ioi]8  abuses.  Mede  (Bribery)  with  all 
her  crew  are  on  one  side;  on  the  other  Conscience,  who 
refiises  to  be  wedded  to  Mede,'  with  Reason  on  the  other. 
It  closes  with  the  King's  appointment  of  Conscience  as  his 
Justiciary,  ot  Keason  as  his  Chancellor.  In  the  Sixth 
Passage  the  Drfanicr  awakes;  he  encounters  Reason.  As 
Reason  witli  i  Onsciencc  is  the  great  antagonist  of  social 
and  political  evil,  so  again,  Reason,  vested  as  a  Popc^ 
with  Conscience  as  his  Cross  Bearer,  is  alone  to  subdue 
religious  evil.  For  that  evil  God  is  visiting  the  earth  with 
awful  pestilences  and  storms.  To  avert  6od*s  wrath  the 
domestic  duties  must  be  observed  with  fervent  affection  ; 
the  Pope  must  have  pity  on  the  Church,  the  religious 
Orders  keep  to  their  rule,  those  who  p:o  on  pilgrimacros  to 
the  Saints  seek  rather  Truth.  Truth  is  the  our  rternal 
object  of  man.  After  Repentance  has  brought  all  the 
seven  deadly  sins  to  confession*  (a  strange  powerful  pas- 
sage), Hope  blows  a  trumpet,  whose  blast  is  to  compel 
mankind  to  seek  Grace  from  Christ  to  find  out  Truths 
But  no  pilgrim  who  has  wandered  over  the  world  can  show 
the  way  to  Truth.  Now  suddenly  arises  Piers  Ploujrhmau  ; 
he  has  long  known  Truth;  she  has  been  his  laithful  tul- 
lower.  Meekness  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the 
way  to»  Grace  is  the  Portress  of  the  noble  Castle  of  Truth. 

*  Cooadence  obiects  to  Mede  that  the  Bishops  without  louring.   She  preseiiu 

18  false  And  fiutlucss,  niisleading  mcD  Kectors  to  pn^ben^,  mainteim  prictti 

})y  h  T  tn-n^n'-c,   U-ading  wives  and  in  keeping  concnbines  and  begetting 

-widows  to  wuiitoime&s.    Faisehood  and  bastards  contrary  to  the  Canon,  &c.&c 

the  undid  the  King's  Fatiier  (Edward  —P.  iii.  p.  44. 

II.),  poisoned  Popvs,  impaired  holy  *  Tlie  eoafttdoo  of 


Church  ;  she  in  a  strumpet  to  the  basest  admirable  : 

Siwjurs  of    Ibe  common  law,   sum-  -Did«liioueverin«kereititttUoii? 

mouers  of  the  civil  law  prise  her  highlj,  Ym,  1  oaos  BoMai  soaw  riis|«mi.  mA  KM 

sheriffs  of  counties  nonM        um\one      Uielr  tranks." 

without  her.  for  she  causes  men  to  for-  Covetousness  would       hnng  herself- 

feit  lands  and  livet ;  she  bribes  gaolers  ^ut  eren  for  her  lieueuuinoe  has  com- 

to  let  out  prisoners,  imprisons  true  men,  fy^^ 

b^h!g  ^  eLmruunicatcd'*^  ir"ih/°Con-  "  '^^^^^  ^  ^  Wnd-and  with  thjHflilk 


nitory  Court :  she  buys  absolution  hj  a  tnr  Oodte  Mcny  Is  sU  Us  oOmt 

cnpe  to  the  Conunissary.    She  can  do  wortts, 

almost  as  much  work  as  the  King's  Privy  And  »H  tJitWleki^of  the  Wortd-thttmsa 

Seal  in  1 10  flays.    Bbe  »  inumate  WItn       no  More  to  Ui*  Meixy  Qf  Ood  -than  iu  lite  Sc* 
the  Pope,  as  provi.sjrs  snow.   She  and     agMtCasfsikof  lie).'*— Wili^piM. 
SiinoDy  seal  his  Bulls.  She  consecrates 
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After  some  time  Truth  reveals  herself.  She  commands 
Pi^ra  to  stay  at  home,  to  tend  his  plough ;  of  the  young 
peasantry  industry  in  fbeir  calling  is  their  highest  duty ; 
to  the  laborious  poor  is  offered  plenary  pardon,  and 
to  those  who  protect  them,  Kings  who  rule  in  righteous- 
ness, holy  Bishops  who  justly  maintain  Church  dis- 
cipline. Less  plenary  pardon  is  bestowed  on  less  perfect 
men,  merchants,  lawyers  who  plead  for  hire.  What  is 
this  pardon  ?  it  is  read  by  a  Priest;  it  contains  bat  these 
words  :  **  They  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  eter- 
nal, they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire,"' 

Thus  with  Piers  Ploughman,  a  holy  Christian  life,  a  life 
of  love,  of  charity,  of  charity  especially  to  the  poor,  is  all 
in  all;  on  the  attainment  of  that  life  dwells  the  second 
Vision,  the  latter  part  of  the  poem.  There  are  three  per- 
sonages by  the  plain  names  of  Do  Well,  Do  Btt  (do 
better),  and  Do  Best  The  whole  of  this  ascent  through 
the  ditt'erent  degrees  of  the  ChriPti.iii  lifi-  is  (!<'smhed  with 
wonderful  felicity ;  every  power,  attribute,  faculty  of  man, 
every  virtue,  every  vice  is  impersonated  with  the  utmost 
life  and  truth.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  life,  the  final  end  of  Do  Well,  is  cbarity. 
Do  Bet  appears  to  have  a  higher  office,  to  teach  other 
men ;  and  this  part  closes  with  a  splendid  description  of 
the  Redeemer's  life  and  passion,  and  that  which  displays 
the  poetic  power  of  Robert  Langland  higher  perhaps  than 
any  other  passage,  that  mysterious  part  of  the  Saviour  s 
fiinction  between  his  passion  and  resurrection  commonly 
called  the  harrowing  of  hell,"  the  deliverance  of  the  spirits 
in  prison.*   In  Do  Best  Piers  Ploughman  appears  as  a 

*  It  ii  added —  the  Lord  with  guns  and  man^nels — 

"R*  wke  men  ben  hoiden  *  whimsical  anticipation   of  Milton. 

To  PoiQhMtvra  Panka  and  the  Popea  buUes,      '^Thew  had  been  a  load  ery.  Lift  op 

At  the  l>readral  Doom  when  the  I>ead  shall  arise,  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  hv  ve  lift  up« 

H::i  'iS;LUliiMS^  ye  evenasting  doors."    At  k-u^th, 

kepL      •  •  •  •  "What  Lord  art  thou?  quoth  I-«cifcr.    A  voice 

A  Pouch  faU  Of  Itedow  llwrap  nor  Fwrlodals        iiLoud  said. 

Letters,  The  Lord  of  Might  and  of  Heaven,  that  Made  «U 
Tboii^v«be  Viwod  tntbonatenillif  ofalltiw  things 

Four  Orders,  DqIk  of  tbu  Dim  place,  ^on  unDo  the  galea 

JkndhaTeInI>ulgencesDoitb1e1bM,1f  ]>9Wel70ii  Tbat  Ctnist  maj  tomai  In,  the  King's  son  of 

help,  hprtvpii. 

I  Mt  your  Patcnta  and  yuur  i'imionx  at  oiui  Piaa  And  with  tli.u   Kreuk  Hi  ll   Brake,  with  all 

W0rttl.'*~Wright»t.9i.UQk  ik'lul's  IliirH, 

a  J  I  .1    *  '»<r         ^»  '\r        .  »\  Nor  any  Wiglit  or  Wurd  Wide  opened  the  gatea. 

"  It  18  odd  tliat  Mahamct  i Mahomet)  i.^imrdis  ai..l  l-rcpheta.  Populoiin  tenebrfa, 

defeada  the  realm  of  Lncifer  agunat  8«ageittwiaiiaiaiJokQ»lSoQ»,AcattD«l/' 

I  am 
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kind  of  impersonation  of  the  Saviour,  or  of  his  faith ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  him  in  lightning ;  Grace  arrays 
him  with  wonderful  power  to  sustain  the  war  with  coming 
Antichrist;  Piety  has  bestowed  upon  him  four  stout  oxen 
(the  Evangelists)  to  till  the  earth ;  four  bullocks  to  harrow 
die  land  (the  four  Latin  Fathers),  who  harrow  into  it  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  grain  which  Piers  sows  ia 
the  cardinal  virtues.  The  \)i)v\\\  concludes  with  the  resur- 
rection and  war  of  Antichrist  in  which  Piers,  if  victor,  is 
hardly  victor — "a  cnld  and  comfortless  conclusion,"  savs 
.the  learned  editor.  Dr.  Whitaker.  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  not  the  actual  or  the  designed  conclusion.  The  last  Pas- 
sage of  Do  Best  can  hardly  have  been  intended  to  be  so 
much  shorter  than  the  others.  The  poet  may  hare  brokea 
off  indeed  in  sad  despondency,  ana  left  his  design  un* 
finished ;  he  may  have  been  prevented  from  its  completion  ; 
or,  what  is  far  less  iniprobiible,  considering  the  way  in 
which  the  Poem  has  succeeded,  the  end  may  have  been 
lost. 

The  Poet  who  could  address  such  opinions,  though  wrapt 
up  in  prudent  allegory,  to  the  popular  car,  to  the  ear  of 
the  peasantry  of  England ;  the  people  who  could  listen 
with  delight  to  such  strains,  were  far  advanced  towards  a 
revolt  from  Latin  Christianity.  Truth,  true  religion,  was 
not  to  be  found  with,  it  was  not  known  by,  Pope,  Cardi- 
nals, Bishops,  Clergy,  Monks,  Friars.  It  was  to  be 
sought  by  man  himself,  by  the  individual  man,  by  the 
poorest  man,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  Reason,  Conscience, 
and  of  the  Grace  of  God,  vouchsafed  directly,  not  through 
any  intermediate  human  being,  or  even  Sacrament,  to  the 
8elf*directing  soul.  If  it  yet  respected  all  existing  doc- 
trines, it  respected  them  not  as  resting  on  traditional  or 
sacerdotal  authority.    There  is  a  manifest  appeal  through- 

I  im  traipted  to  gire  the  close  of  thia  That  mm  lUng  to  flit  Bamraetka.  And  « 

canto -so  charactmstic  of  the  poem.  .  .^^.^f^!!*^    _    -      -  w^u^  . 

Ue  had  Mid  in  Latiu,  Mercy  and  Cbaritv  ^"^d^^Jir?^  ^  ^  «^ 

]i»Te  met  together;  Right«OQiac»  ua  A Rto nd go BeiftttaceOods BssihiwUki, 

Peioe  have  kuied  eaeh  other:-*'  Am!  (V^p  on  knew  l»  tbtCbw^ and  KIm tt 


«  Truth  Tnunpctad  tlMU.  and  nof  *  T«  DMim  Ar..l^^  ^htfUla*  af  adtonea,  wm  Ektar  on 

lan.lanmK.               .      ,     ,  earth. 

And  ilic     .  I  ,  ftj  Ix»ve,  In  «  Ix>iid  riot«,  por  God*  BIftssfd  Body  it  Bare  for  oar  Bote  (good). 

Koc^qiuui)  l^onuo)  et  qiunijocandam  est  bablUre  AiidUftFeaKllt  tbeFlHidi  f<irailobiatlie  mlriMi 

fhiirvs  In  nnum.  ]|» noGiiitrQhoatOIUairtMn tt r^^*^"^^^^'•^ 
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out,  an  unconscious  installation  of  Scripture  alone^'^  as  the 
ultimate  judge ;  the  test  of  everything  is  a  moral  and  purely 

religious  one,  its  agreement  with  holiness  and  charity. 

English  prose  in  Wycliffe's  I^ible,  the  higher  English 
poetry  in  its  true  father,  Chaucer,  maintained  this  pre- 
vailing and  dominant  Teutonism.  Wycliffe's  Bible,  as 
translated  from  the  Vulgate,  had  not  so  entirely  shake n  off 
the  trammels  of  Latinitv  as  our  later  versions :  but  this 
first  bold  assertion  of  Teutonic  independence  immeasur- 
ably strengthened,  even  in  its  language,  that  independence. 
It  tasked  the  language,  as  it  were,  to  its  utmost  vigour, 
copiousness,  and  flexibility;  and  by  thus  putting  it  to  the 
trial,  forced  out  all  those  latent  and  undeveloped  qualities. 
It  was  constantly  striving  to  be  English,  and  by  striving 
became  so  more  and  more.  Compare  the  freedom  and 
versatility  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  with  Wycliffe's  Tracts* 
Wycliffe  has  not  only  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  purer 
and  more  free  religion,  he  is  becoming  a  master  of  purer 
and  more  free  English. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  aiDonsr  the  most  remarkable  of  poets, 
was  in  notliing  more  remarkable  than  in  being  most  em- 
phatically an  English  poet.  Chaucer  lived  in  courts  and 
castles :  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  King,  he  was  a  re- 
tainer of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In  the  court  and 
in  the  casde,  no  doubt,  if  anywhere^  with  the  Norman  chi- 
valrous magnificence  lingered  whatever  remamed  of  Nor* 
man  manners  and  language.  Chaucer  had  served  in  the 
armies  oi  King  Ivlward  III. ;  he  had  seen  almost  all  the 
more  flourishing  countries,  many  of  the  great  cities,  of  the 
Continent,  of  Flanders,  France,  Italy.  It  may  be  but  a 
romantic  tradition,  that  at  the  wedding  of  Violante  to  the 
great  Duke  of  Milan  he  had  seen  Petrarch,  perhaps 
Boccaccio,  and  that  Froissart  too  was  present  at  that 
splendid  festival.   It  may  be  but  a  groundless  inference 


"  «*  Ait<i  is  Hon  toBaUgtoiMadlMiUiBeadCTed  opportanity  of  ubsen  lng  that  the  famous 

.t^^Jble,    prophecv,  a«cril  i  d  to  Langland,  about 

^mi^S^^m^ALvSvh  *        ^"'8        ^^''^"•'^  suppr^  the  mo- 

'  nasteries.  Is  merely  a  vague  and  general 

He  quotes,  "Ye  sufTer  fools  gladly"  prediction;  though    tlie  namiiji  the 

(1  Cor.)-    Is  this  Wickliff?    Clergy  Abbot  of  Abingdon  is  a  lucky  coinci- 

(Theology)  weds  a  "wife  ;  her  name  is  dence.— Sec  Wright,  p.  192. 
Scripture.— Wright,  p.  182.  I  take  the 
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froai  a  misbterpreted  paasiige  in  his  poems,  that  he  had 
convened  with  Fetrarcn  (NoTemberi  1372) ;  but  there  is 

unquestionable  evidence  that  Chaucer  was  at  Genoa  under 
a  coHiuiission  from  the  Crown.  He  visited  hnlliaiit  Flo- 
rence, perhaps  others  of  the  nobii'  eilitjs  of  Itiily.  Five 
years  later  he  was  in  Flanders  ainl  at  Paris.  In  13/  6  he 
went  with  the  Embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of  a  French 
Princess  for  the  young  Richard  of  Bourdeaux.  Still  later 
he  was  at  the  gorgeous  court  of  the  Visconti  at  Milaa/ 
Chaucer  wss  master  of  the  whole  range  of  vernacular  poetry, 
which  was  bursting  forth  in  such  young  and  prodisral 
vigour,  in  the  languages  born  from  the  RoiniiiiCLs  Latin. 
He  had  read  Dante,  he  had  read  Fetrarch;  to  Boccaccio 
he  owed  the  groundwork  of  two  of  his  best  poems — the 
Knight^s  Tale  of  Palaraou  and  Arcite  and  Gnselidis.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Troubadour 
poetry  of  the  Langue  d'Oc  ;  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  he  knew 
well  the  knightly  tales  of  the  Tmavhtei  and  the  FabUaaXi 
as  well  as  the  later  allegorical  school,  which  was  tiien  in 
the  height  of  its  tashion  in  Paris.  He  translated  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  to  see  the  wiiole  of  the 
medieval,  or  ])()st-mediaBval  poetry  (with  the  great  ex- 
cq>tion  of  the  Dantesque  vision  of  the  other  world)  summed 
up,  and  as  it  were  represented  by  Chaucer  in  one  or  mote 

¥;ifect  etamplesy  and  so  oflered  to  the  English  people, 
here  is  the  legend  of  martyrdom  in  Constance  of  Surrie ; 
the  miracle  legend,  not  without  its  harsh  alloy  of  hatred  to 
the  unbeliever,  in  Hugh  of  Lincoln ;  the  wild,  strange, 
stirring  adventures  told  in  the  free  prolix  Epopee  of  the 
Trouvere,  in  its  romanticised  classic  form,  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida ;  in  the  wilder  Oriental  strain  of  magic  and 
glamour  in  the  half-told  tale  of  (Jambuscan;  the  chivalrous 
in  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added 
the  noble  Franklm*s  Tale.  There  is  the  Fabliau  in  its 
best,  in  its  tender  and  graceful  form,  in  Griselidis;  in  its 
gayer  and  more  licentious,  in  January  and  May ;  in  its 
coarser,  more  broadly  humorous,  and,  to  our  finer  manners, 
repulsive^  Miller's  Tale ;  and  in  that  of  the  Reve.  The 

'  ComiMre  the  liTes  of  ChMoer,  espedally  tke  latett  hf  Sir  HarrU  MieolaiL 
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unfinished  Sir  Thopoa  might  seem  as  if  the  spirit  of  Ariosto 
or  Cervantes,  or  of  lighter  or  later  poets,  was  struggling 
for  precocious  being.    There  is  the  genial  apologue  of 

the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  might  seem  an  episode 
from  the  universal  brute  Epic,  the  Latin,  or  Flemish,  or 
German  or  l^Vench  Reynard.  The  i!iore  cumbrous  and 
sustained  French  allegory  appears  in  the  translation  of  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose ;  the  more  rich  and  simple  in  the 
Temple  of  Faroe.  There  are  a  few  slighter  pieces  which 
may  call  to  mind  the  Lais  and  Serrentes  of  tne  South. 

Yet  all  the  while  Chaucer  in  thought,  in  character,  in 
language,  is  English — ^resolutely,  determinately,  almost 
boastfully  English.*  The  creation  of  native  poetry  was  his 
deliberate  aim ;  and  already  that  broad,  practical,  humor- 
ous yet  serious  view  of  life,  of  life  in  its  iuhnite  variety, 
that  which  reaches  its  height  in  Shakspeare,  has  begun  to 
reveal  itself  in  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  even  in 
the  Preface^  represent,  as  in  a  moving  comedy,  ilie  whole 
social  state  of  the  times ;  they  display  human  character  in 
action  as  in  speech ;  and  that  character  is  the  man  himself, 
the  whole  man,  with  all  his  mingling,  shitting,  crossing, 
contradictory  passions,  motives,  peculiarities,  his  great- 
nesses and  weaKnesses,  his  virtues  and  his  vanities  ;  every 
one  is  perfectly  human,  yet  every  one  the  individual  man, 
the  very  dress,  gesture,  look,  speech,  tone  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  an  example  of  every  order  and  class  of 
society,  high,  low,  secular,  religious.  As  yet  each  is  dis- 
tinct in  his  class,  as  his  class  from  others.  Contrast 
Chaucer's  pili^riins  with  the  youths  aiul  damsels  of  Boc- 
caccio. Ex(|uisitely  as  these  are  drawn,  and  in  some  re- 
spects tineiy  touched,  they  are  ail  of  one  gay  light  class ; 
almost  any  one  might  tell  any  tale  with  equal  propriety ; 
they  differ  in  name,  in  nothing  else. 

In  his  religious  characters,  if  not  in  his  religious  tales 
(religion  is  still  man's  dominant  motive),  Chaucer  is  by  no 

•  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  and  let  Frenchmea  in  their  Frencli  ulso 
Prologue  to  the  Testament  of  Love  on  enditen  their  quaint  temiM,  for  it  is 
the  soveran  wit<  in  T.atm  and  in  French,  kindily  to  their  mouthes ;  ar.d  l<-t  hk 
''Let  then  Clerkeii  enditen  av  Latin,  shew  our  fantasies  in  such  Mordcs  as 
tar  they  lut^e  the  propeitie  of  leieiioe,  vee  learaeden  of  our  dames  tongue."—' 
and  the  knowledge  in  that  flMoltie;  Fol.  271. 
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means  the  least  happy.  In  that  which  is  purely  religiofus  die 
pet  himself  is  profoundly  religious ;  in  his  JPrayer  to  the 

virgin,  written  for  the  Duchess  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  for 
whom  also  he  poured  forth  his  sad  elegy;  in  his  Gentle 
Martyrs  S.  Constantia  and  8.  CeciHa :  he  is  not  without 
his  touch  of  bigotry,  as  has  been  said,  in  Hugh  of  Lin- 
coln.   But  the  strong  Teutonic  good  sense  of  Chaucer  had 
looked  more  deeply  into  the  whole  monastic  and  sacerdotal 
s)  stem.   His  wisaom  betrays  itself  in  his  most  mirthful^ 
as  in  his  coarsest  humour.   He  who  drew  the  Honk,  the 
Pardoner,  the  Friar  Liniitour,  the  Sunimoner,  had  seen 
far  more  than  the  outer  tbrm,  the  ^vori(iliness  of  the 
Churchman,  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  the  extortions  of 
the  friars,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
of  the  Ecclesiastics  themselves:  he  had  penetrated  into 
the  inner  depths  of  the  religion.    Yet  his  wisdom,  eveo 
in  hiB  most  biting  passages,  is  tempered  with  chari^. 
Though  every  order,  the  Abbot,  the  Prioress,  the  Friar, 
the  Pardoner,  the  Suminoner,  is  impersonated  to  the  life, 
with  all  their  weaknesses,  iuilies,  affectations,  even  vices 
and  falsehoods,  in  unsparing  freedom,  in  fearless  truth,  vet 
none,  or  hardly  one,  is  absolutely  odious;  the  jolly  huiit- 
ing  Abbot,  with  his  dainty  horses,  their  bridles  jingling  in 
the  wind,  his  greyhounds,  his  bald  shining  head,  his  portly 
person,  his  hood  listened  with  a  rich  pin  in  a  love4uiot: 
the  tender  and  delicate  Prioressi  with  what  we  should 
now  call  her  sentimentality,  virtuous  no  doubt,  but  with 
her  broad  and  somewliat  suspicious  motto  about  all- 
conquerinj?  love :  the  Friar,  who  so  sweetly  heard  con- 
fession, and  gave  such  pleasant  absolution,  urging  men, 
itistead  of  weeping  and  prayers,  to  give  silver  to  the  friars ; 
with  his  lisping  voice  and  twinkling  eyes,  yet  the  best 
beggar  in  his  house,  to  whom  the  poorest  widow  could  not 
deny  a  fiirthing:  the  Pardoner  with  his  wallet  in  his  lap, 
brimful  of  pardons  from  Borne,  with  his  reliques  or  pillow- 
bere  covered  with  part  of  our  Lady's  veil  and  the  glass 
vessel  with  pig's  bones  :  yet  in  Church  the  Pardoner  was  a 
noble  Ecclesiast,  read  well,  clianted  with  such  moving  tones, 
that  no  one  could  resist  him  and  not  throw  silver  into  the 
offertory.  .The  Summoner,  whose  office  and  the  Arch- 
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deacmi's  Court  in  which  he  officiated  seem  to  have  been 
most  unpopular,  is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colours^  with  his 
fire-red  cherubim's  face,  lecherous,  venal,  licentious.  Above 

all,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Chaucer  has  thrown  off  Roman 
mediaeval  Sacerdotalism ;  he  feels  his  proper  ])la(  e :  he 
arrays  himst  lf  only  in  the  virtues  which  are  the  t  ssruce 
of  his  holy  function.  This  unrivalled  picture  is  the  most 
powerful  because  the  most  quiet,  uninsulting,  unexaspe- 
rating  satire.  Chaucer's  Pari  si  i  Priest  might  have  been 
drawn  from  Wycliffe,  from  Wyclifte  at  Lutterworth,  not 
at  Oxford,  from  Wycliflfe,  not  the  fierce  controversialist, 
but  the  affectionate  and  beloved  teacher  of  his  humble 
flock.  The  Priest's  Tale  is  a  sermon,  prolix  indeed,  but, 
except  in  urging  confession  and  hoidnig  up  the  confessorial 
office  of  the  Priesthood,  purely  and  altogether  moral  in 
its  scope  and  language."  The  translation  of  the  Bomaunt 
of  the  xlose,  with  all  its  unmitigated  hitterness  against  the 
Friars,  is  a  fiurther  illustration  of  the  religious  mind  of 
Chaucer.  If  we  could  interpret  with  any  certainty  the 
allegory  and  the  mystic  and  poetic  prose  in  the  Testament 
of  Love,  we  might  hope  for  more  light  on  the  religion  and 
on  the  later  period  of  Chaucer's  life.**  It  is  evident  that  at 
that  time,  tow^ards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  in  disgrace 
and  in  prison.  Other  documents  show  that  his  pensions 
or  allowances  from  the  Crown  were,  for  a  time  at  least, 
withdrawn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  imprisonment 
arose  out  of  some  turbulent  and  popular  movements  in  the 
City  of  London.  There  is  every  probability  that  these 
luovciuents  were  connected  with  the  struggle  to  reinvest 
the  Wvcliffite  (and  so  long  as  the  Lancastrian  party  was 
Wyciiffite)  Lancastrian  Mayor,*"  John  of  Northampton  in 

*  I  hKw%  little  dmbt  that  ia  the  frrar  of  his  best  frieodt."— Fbl.  27S. 

Retractation  ascribed  to  Chaucer  at  the  *  See  the  whole  very  curious  but  ob- 

cl(w  of  this  Sermon,  Tyrwhitt  is  right  scure  passage,  fol.  277:  "Then,  Lady, 

ill  that  part  which  he  marks  for  inter-  I  thought  that  every  niaa  that  by  ituye 

polation.   Read  the  pmege  without  it,  mj  ofrifffat,  rightfully  done,  may  helpe 

all  is  clear.  any  coromnne  f  helpe)  to  been  saved.'* 

^  Speght  in  bit  argoment  to  the  Chaucer  was  in  the  secrets  of  his  party, 

Testament  of  Lore,  if  it  be  Speght't.  which  he  was  urged  to  betray.  He 

*•  Chaucer  did  compile  this  booke  as  a  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  "  citie  of  Lon- 

comfort  to  hiinselfe  after  great  greefes  don,  which  is  to  me  co  deare  and  sweet, 

conceived  for  some  rash  attempts  of  the  in  which  I  was  forth  growne ;  and  more 

CommoiM,  with  whieh  hee  hid  ^ojoeA,  kindly  love  have  I  to  that  place  than  to 

iuid  thereby  was  in  feare  to  lote  the  anye  other  in  yearth." 
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the  cmc  dignity.  The  Londonen  were  Lollards,  and  if 
on  Ae  people's  side,  Chaucer  was  on  the  Lollards*  side. 

Chaucer,  in  his  iniprisonment^  would,  like  Boethius  of  oM, 
from  \\houi  the  Testament  of  Love  was  imitated,  seek  von- 
sul.iiiou,  but  his  consulatiuri  is  in  relijrion,  not  philo&ophy. 
Ills  aspiration  is  afler  the  beautiful  and  all-exeellino:  Mar- 
garita, the  pearl  of  great  price,  who,  like  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante,  seems  at  once  an  ideal  or  idealised  mistress,  and  the 
impersonation  of  pure  religion.  Love  alone  can  bestow  on 
him  this  precious  boon ;  and  divine  love,  as  usual,  borrow- 
ing some  of  its  imagery  and  language  from  human  love, 
purities  and  exalts  the  soul  of  the  poet  for  this  great  bless- 
hy  imparting  the  knowlniue  of  GchI  iu  the  works  of 
liis  power,  and  the  works  of  iiis  grace  and  glory.  More  than 
this  the  obstinate  obscurity  of  the  allegory  refuses  to  reveal. 

We  must  turn  again  to  Germany,  which  we  left  in  its 
intermediate  state  of  slowly  dawning  Teutonism.  Ger- 
many, it  has  been  seen,  rejected  the  first  firee  movement 
of  her  kindred  Teutons  in  England,  because  it  was  taken 
up  with  such  passionate  zeal  by  the  hostile  Sclavonians. 
The  reformation  in  lioliiMiia,  followed  by  its  wikl  and 
cruel  wars,  civil  and  foreign,  threw  back  tin  (M  ruian  mind 
in  aversion  and  terror  upon  Latin  Christianity.  Yet 
Teutonism  only  slumbered,  it  was  not  extinguished^  it 
was  too  deeply  rooted;  it  had  been  slowly  growing  up 
from  its  unaying  root  for  centuries.  The  strife  of  ages 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  could  not  but  leave 
a  profound  jealousy,  and  even  antipathy,  in  a  great  mass 
of  the  nation.  Tiuoughout  there  ha<l  been  a  strong  Im- 
perialist, a  German  faction.  The  hauubtv  aggression  of 
John  XXII.  (a  Pontiff  not  on  the  Papal  throne  at  Home) 
was  felt  as  a  mere  wanton  and  unprovoked  insult  It  was 
not  now  the  Pope  asserting  against  the  Emperor  the  inde* 

fendence  of  Italy  or  of  Bome;  not  defenoung  Borne  and 
taly  from  the  aggresrion  of  Transalpine  barbarians  by 
carrying  the  war  against  the  Emperor  into  Germany. 
Louis  of  Bavaria  would  never  have  descended  into  Italy 
if  the  Pope  had  left  him  in  peace  on  his  own  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  shame  of  (xermany  at  the  pusillanimity  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  wrought  more  stroogiy  on  German 
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pride :  the  Pope  was  more  profbuDdly  hated  for  the  self- 
sought  humiliation  of  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time 
the  rise  of  the  great  aad  wealthy  commercial  cities  had 
raised  a  new  class  with  higher  aspirationB  for  freedom 
than  their  turbolent  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  con- 
stantly in  league  with  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor,  of 
whoiii  they  \v<  re  more  jealous  than  of  the  Pope  ;  or  the 
Prince  lushops,  who  would  set  up  a  hierarchical  instead  of 
a  papal  supremacy.  The  burghers,  often  hostile  to  their 
BishopSi  and  even  to  the  cathedral  Chapters,  with  whom 
they  were  at  strife  for  power  and  jurisdiction  in  their 
towns,  seized  perpetually  the  excuse  of  their  papalising  to 
eject  their  Prelates,  and  to  erect  their  lower  Clergy  into  a 
kind  of  spiritual  liepublic.  The  Schism  had  prostrated 
the  Pope  before  the  temporal  power;  the  Emp(  lor  of 
Germany  had  compelled  the  Pope  to  suinmou  a  Council; 
at  that  Council  he  had  taken  the  acknowledged  lead,  had 
almost  himself  deposed  a  Pope.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
close  he  had  been  out-manceuvred  by  the  subtle  and  per* 
tinaeious  Churchman ;  Martin  Y.  had  regained  the  lost 
ground;  a  barren,  ambiguous,  delusive  Concordat  had 
baffled  the  peremptory  demand  of  Germany  for  a  reforraa- 
tioii  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.'*  Yet 
even  at  the  height  of  the  Boheniian  war,  dark,  deepening^ 
murmurs  were  heard  of  German  cities,  German  I^rinces 
joining  the  Antipapal  movement  During  the  Council  of 
Basle,  when  Latin  Christianity  was  severed  into  t^?o  op- 
pugnant  parties,  that  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  lY.  and  that  of 
the  Transalpine  reforming  hierardiy,  Germany  had  stood 
aloof  in  cold,  proud  neutrality :  but  for  the  subtle  policy 
oi  Que  man,  jEnesiS  Sylvius,  the  weak  and  yielding  flexi- 
bility of  another,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III  ,  there  might 
have  been  a  German  spiritual  nationality,  a  German  inde- 

f pendent  Church.  The  Pope  was  cx)nipelled  to  the  humi- 
iation  of  restoring  the  Prelate  filectors  whom  be  had 

'  Banke  has  written  thus  (I  should  the  most  muuihceut  endowments, 'woold 

not  quote  in  Bi^liiah,  if  the  English  were  have  aoqnired  a  perfoctljr  independent 

not  Mrs.  Austin's)  :  "  Had  this  course  position,  in  which  she  might  have  re- 
been  persevered  in  with  uniou  and  oou-  sisted  the  subsequent  political  storms 
stancy,  the  Gennan  Catholic  Church,  with  as  much  tinuness  as  England.**— 
^tablished  in  so  many  great  princi-  Beformation  in  Gennanj,  toI.  i.  p.  48. 
paiitics»  and  splendidlj  ^rovidM  with 
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dared  to  degrade,  to  degrade  their  successors  whom  he  had 
ap]K)int('(l.  Grejxorv  oi'  HeinibcTir,  tliu  reprepcT^Rtive  ol  tiie 
German  mind,  had  detied  the  E.omau  Court  in  lu  nne  itself^ 
had  denounced  Papal  haughtine^  to  the  face  of  the  Pope/" 
But  for  one  event,  all  the  policy  of  tineas  Sylvius,  and 
all  the  sabserviency  of  Frederick  III.  to  him  who  he  sup- 
posed was  his  counsellor,  but  who  was  his  ruler,  had  beeo 
unavailing.  As  the  aggressive  crusade  to  Palestine  gave  the 
dominion  of  Latin  Christendoiii  to  the  older  Popes,  so  the 
defensive*  crusade  against  the  terrible  progress  ot  th^  'furk, 
which  tin  ( atened  both  Teutonic  and  Latin  Christendom, 
placed  the  Pope  again  at  the  head,  not  in  arms*  but  in 
awe  and  influence,  of  the  whole  West.  Germany  and  the 
Pope  were  in  common  peril,  they  were  compelled  to  close 
alliance.  In  justice  to  iEneas  Sylvius,  when  Pius  11., 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  providential  sa^a- 
city,  his  nut  iint^roiiiided  apprehension  of  the  greatness  of 
the  danger,  which  made  him  devote  his  whole  soul  to  the 
league  against  the  Ottoman ;  if  it  was  also  wise  policy,  as 
distracting  the  Geriiian  mind  from  dangerous  meditations 
of  independence,  this  even  with  Pius  II.  was  but  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  consideration.  The  Turk  was 
the  cause  of  the  truce  of  more  than  half  a  century  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

But  throughout  all  that  time  the  silent  growtli  of  the 
German  languages,  the  independent  Teutonic  thonght  ex- 
pressed in  poetry,  even  in  preaching,  was  widening  tiic 
alienation.  During  the  century  and  a  halt  in  which 
Enghsh  Teutonism  was  resolutely  bracing  itself  to  prac- 
tical and  political  religious  independence^  and  the  English 
language  ripening  to  its  masculine  ibrce,  with  the  Anjglo- 
Saxon  successfiilly  wrestling  for  the  mastery  against  die 
Southern  Latin  ;  in  Germany  a  silent  rebellious  niysticisai 
"was  growing  up  even  in  her  cloisters,  and  working  into  the 
depths  of  men's  hearte  and  iiiiiids.  The  movement  was 
more  protbund,  more  secret,  and  unconscious  even  among 
those  most  powerfully  under  its  influence.  There  was  not 
only  the  open  insurrection  of  Marsilio  of  Padua  and 
William  of  Ockham  against  the  Papal  or  hierarchical  au* 

Kauke,  p.  49.   Compare  these  above. 
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thorily,  and  the  wild  revolt  of  the  Fraticelli ;  there  was 
likewise  at  once  an  acknowledgment  of  and  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  that  yearning  of  the  religious  soul  for  what  the 
Church,  the  Latin  Church,  had  ceased  to  supply,  which 

was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  common  cloister  life, 
which  the  new  Orders  had  ceased  to  ndministcr  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Durinp:  this  time,  too,  while  Ger- 
many luxuriated  in  the  Romance  Legend,  as  well  as  in 
the  chivalrous  Romance^  and  the  hymn  still  in  some 
degree  vied  with  the  Lay  of  the  Minnesinger,  German 
prose  had  grown  up  and  was  still  growing  up  out  o^rmma 
of  vernacular  preaching.  From  the  earliest  period  p***<^* 
some  scanty  instruction,  catechetical  or  oral,  from  the 
glomes  or  from  fragments  of  the  Scri))tur( ,  had  been  com- 
niuuicated  in  German  to  the  people:  some  Germajj 
homilies,  translated  from  the  Latin,  had  been  in  use.  But 
the  great  impulse  was  given  by  the  new  Orders.  The 
Dominican  Conrad  of  Marburg  had  been  forced  at  times 
to  leave  the  overcrowded  church  for  the  open  air^  on 
account  of  the  multitudes  which  gathered  round  the  fierce 
Inquisitor,  to  hear  his  sermons,  to  witness  the  conclusion 
of  nis  sermons,  the  bui  iung  of  a  holocaust  of  heretics. 
Far  different  was  the  tone  of  the  Franciscan  i>er- 
thuldt  of  AVinterthur/ who  from  1242  to  1272 
preached  with  amazing  success  throughout  Bavaria,  Aus- 
tria, Moravia,  Thuringia.  His  sermons,  taken  down  by 
the  zeal  of  his  hearers,  were  popular  in  the  best  sense ;  he 
had  the  instinct  of  eloquence ;  ne  is  even  now  by  the  best 
judi^es  set  above  Tauter  himself.  In  earnestness,  in  energy, 
in  his  living  imagery  from  external  nature,  Bertholdt  was 
the  popular  preacher  in  the  open  field,  on  the  hill-side, 
Tauler  the  contemplative  monk  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
doister-chapel.*^  Nor  did  Bertholdt  stand  alone  in  these 
vivid  popular  addresses.  That  which,  notwithstanding 
these  examples,  was  at  least  inefficiently  bestowed  by 
the  Church,  stirring  and  awakening  vernacular  instruction, 

'  Compare     Lcyser,      EUnleitnng.  trefflUhhcit  der   Ilcrthnld'schen  Pre- 

Deatsche  Predigten  des  viii.  und  xiv.  digteu,  dtc  weit  die  Schrii'l«a  Taolen 

Jahrhundert,    Quedlinburg,   1818,  p.  QbertriflFI."— Vol.  ii.  p.  149.  Sehmidt, 

xvi.,  for  the  life  of  Bertholdt.    fiervinus  Joannes  Tauler,  p.  82. 

(DettUcliA  Poesie)  writes,  **  Die  Vor^  f  Lejser,  Deuttche  JPredigtesL 
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was  prodigally  poured  forth  irom  other  quarters.  The  dis- 
sidents under  their  various  names,  and  the  B^hards^  were 
ev^where.  At  the  beg^inniog  of  the  fourteenth  eeaturj 
AJsaoe  was  almost  in  poflsession  of  the  Brethren  and  Sis- 
ters of  the  Free  Spint ;  diey  were  driven  out  and  scat- 
tered, but  expulsion  and  dispersion,  if  it  does  not  multiply 
the  numbers,  usually  increases  the  force  and  power  of 
such  communities.*'  Mysticism  within  the  Church  strove 
to  fill  the  void  caused  by  their  expulsion.  Of  these  mys- 
tics the  most  famous  names  are  Rysbroeck  of  Colore, 
Master  Eckhart,  John  Tauler,  Nicolas  of  Siibo.  The  life 
of  Tauler  will  show  us  the  times  and  the  personal  infin- 
ence  of  these  men,  and  that  of  dieir  opinions.  It  occupies 
all  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Juliii  Tauler^  was  bora  m  Strasburg  in  J 290.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  religious  youth  entered  the  Dominican 
cloister.  He  went  to  study  at  Paris ;  but  at  Paris  the 
Doctors  were  ever  turning  over  the  leaves  of  huge  booksi 
they  cared  not  for  the  one  book  of  iife."  Probably  taa  his  i 
return  to  Strasburg  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Master 
Eckhart  This  remarkable  man  preached  in  German; 
countless  hearers  thronged  even  to  Eckhart's  vernacular 
sermons.  But  Kckhart  was  a  Schoolman  in  the  incon- 
gruous office  of  a  popular  preacluT;  he  was  nnire  tlian  a 
Schoolman,  he  aspired  to  be  a  philosopher.  His  was  not 
a  passionate,  simple*  fervent  theology,  but  the  mystic 
divinity  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite;  it  i^proached  the 
Arabic  Aristoteluin  philosophy.  He  held,  indeed*  the 
Creation  out  of  nothing,  and  in  theory  repudiated  the 
Eternity  of  Matter ;  but  Creation  seemed  a  necessity  of 
the  divine  nalurL.  The  Universal  could  not  but  be  par- 
ticular ;  so  God  was  all  things,  and  all  things  were  God. 
The  soul  came  forth  from  God,  it  was  an  emanation  ;  it  had 
part  of  the  light  of  God,  in  itseli'  inextinguishable,  but 
that  light  required  kindling  and  quickening  by  divine 
grace.""   Thus  man  stands  between  the  spiritual  and  the 

*  Schmidt,  Taulor,  p.  7.    In  1317,  Tauler,  p.  3.  QnotatioBlimilTra- 

there  was  a  violent  persecution  by  John  ler's  Sermon  in  note. 

of  (kh&ensttiu,  liii^hop  of  i>tra»l>»t|5.  *  See  the  Chapter  ou  Eckhart.  Kilter, 

'  Joannes  Tauler  von  Stnsbtirg,  Ton  Christliche  Philofiophie,  iv.  p.  498, 

D.  Cad  Sclinidt  HuDbttis,  1841 .  •*  Eekhui  Ut  nit  den  TheoloeM  ■eincr 
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corporeal,  between  time  and  eternity.  God  will  reveal 
himself  fully,  pour  himself  wholly  into  the  reasonable  soul 
ofuiao.  It  is  not  by  love  but  by  intelligence  that  the 
mystic  reunion  takes  place  with  God;  by  knowledge  we 
are  one  with  Grod ;  that  which  knows  and  that  wMcfa  is 
known  are  one.  Master  £ckhart  is  the  parent  of  Grennan 
metaphysical  theology.  But  if  Tauler  was  caught  with  the 
glowing  language  in  which  Eekhart  clothed  these  colder 
opinions,  he  stood  aloof  iVoin  the  kindred  t(  aching  of  the 
Beghards,  with  their  more  pjissinnafe,  in  ore  rclis^ious  Pan- 
theism— the  same  in  thought  with  Eekhart,  more  hold  and 
fearless  in  expression. 

But  if  of  itself  the  soul  of  Tauler  sought  a  deeper  and 
more  fervent  fidth»  the  dark  and  turbulent  times  wouML 
isolate  or  make  such  a  soul  seek  its  sympathy  within  a 
narrower  circle.  It  was  the  height  of  the  war  between 
John  XXII.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  nowhere  did  that 
war  rage  more  violently  than  in  Strasburg.  The  Bishop 
John  of  Ochsenstein  was  for  the  Pope,  the  Magistrates, 
the  people,  for  the  Emperor,  or  rather  for  insulted  Ger- 
many. The  Bishop  laid  his  interdict  on  the  city ;  the 
Magistrates,  die  Town  Council,  declared  that  the  Clergy 
who  would  not  perform  their  fiuictiom  must  be  driven 
from  the  city."  The  Clergy,  the  Monks,  the  Friars,  were 
divided:  here  the  bells  were  silent,  the  churches  closed; 
there  they  tolled  tor  prayers,  and  the  contumacious  Clerp^ 
performed  forbidden  services.  No  wonder  that  religious 
men  sought  that  religion  in  themselves,  which  they  ibundnot 
in  the  church  or  in  the  cloister ;  they  took  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  their  own  thoughts,  from  ihe  religion  which 
was  contesting  the  world.  In  all  the  great  cities  rose  a 
secret  unorganised  brotherhood,  bound  together  only  by 
silent  iuielt  sympathies,  the  Friends  of  God,  This  appel- 
lation was  a  secession,  a  tacit  revolt,  an  assumption  of 
supmority.    God  was  not  to  be  worshipped  iii  the  diurch 

Zelt  voo  der  Uebeneng^g  darch-  gans  erkomen:  er  toll  gans  anfer 

druDgen,  dass  die  vernunftigc  Sec-Ie  des  werdoi.*'— P.  fiOS* 

Menschen  dazu  bestiminl  iei  iu  der  •  -  Do  eoltent  to  ouch  ftrbw  alngen, 

innigttU^u   verbindung  mit  Gott,  de«  Oder  abcr  u5  der  sUitt  opiiogen." 

hoehsten  Gates,  panz  and  ohue  alU  -  Monipthi^en  rhrfmirtf.  t9M. 

Schnialeruug,  thtilltaftifr  zii  werdcn  .  .  .  SUualUi, i».  u. 

GoU  soli  ticli  gauz  offeubaren,  vir  Uin  See  vol.     c.  7. 
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alone,  with  the  Clerjry  alone,  with  the  Monks  alone,  in 
the  Kitual,  even  iu  the  Sacraments ;  he  was  witliin,  in  the 
heart,  in  the  life.  This  and  kindred  brotherhoods  em- 
braced all  orderSy  Priests,  Monks,  Fnar%  Nobles,  BurgherSi 
Peasants ;  they  had  dieir  Prophets  and  Prophetesses;, 
above  all,  their  Preachers/*  Some  convents  were  entirely  in 
their  power.  In  one  thing  alone  tliey  sided  with  the  Town 
Councils — in  denouncing  the  unlawfulness,  the  wickedness 
of  closing  the  churches  fiurainst  the  poi>r  ;  they  rejected  the 
monstrous  doctrine  that  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  might 
withhold  the  blessings  of  religion  from  the  many  for  the 
sins,  or  what  they  chose  to  call  the  sins,  of  the  few* 
Christian  love  was  something  higher,  holier  than  Bishop 
or  than  Pope.  John  Tauler  was  an  earnest  disciple,  a 
powerful  apostle  of  this  lofty  mysticism ;  he  preached  with 
wonderful  success  in  Strasbur^,  in  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing convents,  in  towns  and  villages,  in  the  cities.  He 
journeyed  even  to  Cologne,  the  seat  of  this  high  mysticism  ; 
there  the  famous  Kysbroeck  taught  with  the  utmost  power 
and  popularity.  Tauler  was  often  at  Basle,  where  Henry 
of  Nordlingen,  who  had  respected  the  Papal  interdict 
at  Constance,  resumed  his  forbidden  functions.  Tauler 
threw  aside  all  scholastic  subtleties ;  he  strove  to  be  plain, 
simple,  comprehensible  to  the  humblest  understanding;  he 
preached  in  (xerman,  but  still  with  deferential  citations  in 
Latin.  Tauler  souiiht  no  Papal  licence  ;  it  was  his  mis- 
sion, it  was  his  imperative  duty  as  a  Priest,  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

But  Tauler  was  to  undergo  a  sterner  trial,  to  be  trained 
in  another  school.  In  Basle  he  had  been  marked  by  men 
of  a  different  cast,  the  gauge  of  his  mind  had  been  taken, 

the  depth  of  his  heart  sounded,  his  religion  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  In  Strasburij:  appeared  a  stransrer  who  tive 
times  sat  at  the  feet  of  Tauler,  and  listened  to  his  preaching 
with  serious,  searching  earnestness,  lie  was  a  layman,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  Tauler,  confessed  to  him,  received 
the  Sacrament  at  his  hands.  He  then  expressed  his  wish 
that  Tauler  would  preach  how  man  could  attain  perfection, 
that  perfection  to  which  he  might  aspire  on  earth.  Tauler 

*  On  the  "  Friends  of  God/'  see  Schmidt,  Anhaug. 
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preached  his  loftiest  mysticism*  The  stern  man  now  spoke 
with  authority,  the  authority  of  a  more  determinate  will, 

and  more  firm  convictions.  "  Thou  art  yet  in  slavery  to 
the  letter;  thou  knowest  not  the  life-giving  spirit;  thou 
art  but  a  Pharist  e ;  thou  trustest  in  thine  own  power,  in 
thine  own  learning ;  thou  thinkest  that  thou  seekest  God*s 
honour^  and  seekest  thine  own."     Tauler  shuddered. 

Never  man  before  reproved  me  for  my  sins/'  He  felt 
the  spell  of  a  master.  Twelve  years,"  said  the  layman 
(who  was  rebuking  the  self^righteousness  of  Tauler!) 

I  have  been  toiling  to  the  height  of  spiritual  perfectiui], 
which  I  have  now  attained,  by  the  study  of  German  works, 
by  seli -mortification  and  chastisements  which  have  now 
ceased  to  be  necessary."  He  gave  Tauler  certain  simple 
moral  rules,  counselled  him  to  preach  no  more,  to  hear  no 
more  confession,  to  deny  himself,  and  to  meditate  on  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  till  he  had  attained  humility  and 
regeneration.'  The  stronger,  the  more  positive  and  per^ 
emptory  mind  subdued  the  gentler.  Tauler,  for  above 
two  yeai-s,  despite  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  the  taunts  of 
his  enemies,  was  silent.  The  first  time,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  when  he  attempted,  iiiulcr  permission  (for 
the  inflexible  layman  watched  him  unceasingly), 
he  broke  down  in  floods  of  tears.  This  stranger  was  a  Wal- 
densian,  Nicohs  of  Basle.  The  secret  influence  of  these 
teachers,  unsuppressed  by  years  of  persecution,  may  appear 
from  the  work  thus  wrought  on  the  mind  of  Tauler,  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
long  after  Tauler  s  death,  that  Nicolas  of  Basle,  venturing 
into  Franco,  was  seized  and  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Poitiers. 

Tauler  adhered  to  the  Church;  many  of  the  Waldeu- 
ses  did  so  to  escape  persecution,**  and  to  infuse  their  own 
seal;  Tauler,  it  seems,  in  honesly  and  simplicity.  But 
from  that  time  the  German  preaching  of  Tauler — now 
unmingled  with  Latin,  in  churches,  in  private  assem- 

P  D.  Karl  Schmidt  has  taken  the  die  Kircbc  selber  Eingang  fanden  und 

vbole  of  this  from  an  old  narrative  "  of  auf  die  beriihnitesten  Doctoren  und  nam- 

a  Teach*  r  nf  II  il y  Scripttirc  and  a  Livy-  licli   auf  Dominicaner,    dcren  Beruf 

mail,"  of  which  he  does  not  doubt  the  es  war  die  Ketzer       bekampfen,  ao 

aathenticitir.  niehtig  wirkten."— Seliaudt,  p.  S7. 
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blieSi  io  the  houses  of  Beguines,  in  uunueries — was  more 
plain,  emest,  and  as  usual,  flowed  from  his  own  heart  to 
the  hearts  of  others.    He  taught  estrangement  from  the 
world,  self-denia],  pover^  of  spirit,  not  merely  passiTe 
surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  but,  with  this,  love  also  to 
the  brethren  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life/  Men 
were  to  seek  peace,  duriner  these  turbulent  times,  M-ithin 
their  own  souls.    IK;  Tiot  only  preached  in  German,  he 
published  in  German,     the  following  the  lowly  life  of 
Christ/'   The  black  plague  fell  on  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  on  Strasburg  still  under  the  ban  of  the 
Pope.   In  Strasbourg  died  IS^OOO,  in  Basle  1 4«000  Yictuns. 
Amid  these  terrible  times  of  wild  risions,  wild  proeessioDS 
of  self-scourffed  penitents,  of  crowded  cloisters,  massacred 
Jews,  the  caliu  voice  of  TauKr,  and  of  some  who  fipoke 
and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Taiilrr,  rose  against  the  unpitying 
Church.    A  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  Clertry, 
that  the  poor,  innocent,  blameless  people  were  left  to  die 
UQtended,  unabsolved,  under  the  interdict,  and  boldly  con- 
demning the  Priests  who  refused  them  the  last  consolations 
of  the  GtwpeL*    *^  Christ  died  for  all  men ;  the  Pope 
cannot,  by  nis  interdict,  dose  heaven  against  those  who 
die  innocent."    In  another  writing  the  abuse  ot  the  spi- 
ritual sword  was  <  Irarly  denounced,  the  rights  of  the 
Electors  asserted.    The  broad  maxim  was  laid  down,  that 

he  who  contesses  the  true  iaith  of  Christ,  and  sins  only 
against  the  person  of  the  Pope,  is  no  heretic"  It  is  said 
lihat  the  people  took  comfort,  and  died  in  peace,  though 
under  the  P^l  interdict  It  was  for  ihese  unforgiven 
opinions  that  Tauler  and  his  friends,  Thomas  of  Strasburg, 
an  Augustinian,  and  Ludolpii  of  Saxony,  first  a  Donunicau 
then  a  Carthusian,  Ml  under  the  suspicion  of  the  new 
Bishop  Bertholdt  and  the  Cle^g^^  He  had  been  called  to 
render  an  account  of  his  faith  beibre  Charles  I 

^  the  Priests'  £mperor/'  when  at  Strasburg.  The 
Mystics  were  commanded  to  recan^  and  to  withdraw  from 
their  writings  these  obnoxious  tenets. 

Tauler  disappeared  from  Strasburg;  he  was  now  heard 

'  Der  Nachfolgung  des  amen  Leben  s.  ChrittL 
'  Schmidt,  Tauler,  p.  5S. 
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in  Cologne ;  there  he  taught  his  own  simpler  doctrine,  and 
pi-otested  against  the  Pantheistic  tenets  of  the  Beghards, 
and  even  of  those  dreamy  fanatics  who  would  yield  up 

their  passive  souls  to  tlic  working  oi'  Divine  giace.  lie 
returned  to  Strasburp;  only  to  die.  His  last  hours 
were  passed  in  the  garden  oi  the  convent  in  which 
his  only  sister  had  long  dwelt,  a  holy  and  blameless  nun. 
He  sought  her  gentle  aid  and  consolation.  One  hard 
Mystic  reproached  his  weakness  in  yielding  to  this  last 
earthly  afl^tion.  He  waa  buried  in  the  cloisters,  amid 
the  respectful  sorrow  of  the  whole  city.  * 

Tauler  had  been  dead  nearly  a  century  before  the  close  of 
our  History,  but  his  Sermons  lived  in  the  meinorv  of  men  ; 
theywere  transcribed  with  pious  solicitude,  ntid  disseniiiKited 
among  all  who  sought  somethmg  beyond  what  was  taught 
in  the  Church,  or  taught  by  the  Clergy ;  that  which  the 
Eitual,  performed  perhaps  by  a  careless,  proud,  or  profligate 
Priest,  did  not  suggest;  which  was  not  heard  in  the  cold 
and  formal  Oonfessional ;  which  man  might  learn  for  him* 
self,  teach  to  himself,  which  brought  the  soul  in  direct 
relation  with  God,  trained  it  to  perfection,  to  comniiniion, 
to  assimilation,  to  unity  with  God.  Herder,  perhaps  the 
wisest  of  German  oritics,  condemns  the  Sermons  of 
Tauler  for  their  monotony:'  ^'Hewho  has  read  two  of 
Tauler's  Sermons  has  read  all,"**  But  perhaps  in  that 
monotony  lay  mncfa  of  their  strength.  Seligious  men 
seek  not  varie^  but  emotion;  it  is  the  key-note  which 
vibrates  to  the  heart.  Tauler  had  Mysticism  enough  to 
awaken  and  keep  alive  all  the  most  passionate  sentiments 
of  religion,  yet  with  a  seeming  clearness  and  distinctness 
as  if  addressed  to  the  reason ;  his  preaching  appeared  at 
least  to  be  intelligible ;  it  addressed  the  whole  man,  bis 
imagination,  his  reason,  his  affections. 

ButTattWsMysticism  was  far  beyond  the  sublime  selfish- 
ness of  the  Imitation  of  Christ :  it  embraced  fully,  explicitly, 
the  love  of  others ;  it  resembled  the  Imitation  of  k  Kempis, 
in  that  it  was  absolutely  and  entirely  personal  religion, 

*  The  two  latter  parts  of  Dr.  Schmidt's  extracts. 
Tauler  are  on  the  writings  and  doctrines      *  Theologitehe  Briilb  41,  quoted  bj 
of  Tauter,  illustmted  with  almiidAiit  Sehnudt,  p.  a«. 
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fielf-wrouglit  out^  self-discipliaedy  self-matured^  with  nothiDg 
necessarily  iator  mediate  between  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
floul  of  man.    The  man  might  be  perfect  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  within  himself,  spiritudised  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Tauler^s  perfect  man  was  a  social  being,  not  a  berinit ; 
his  goodness  spread  on  earth,  it  was  not  all  drawn  up  to 
heaven.    Thonpjh  the  perfect  man  might  not  rise  above 
dutitN,  he  iriiuht  rise  above  obsLTvances  ;  thoup^h  never  free 
from  the  law  of  love  to  his  fellow-creatures,  he  claimed  a 
dangerous  freedom  as  regarded  the  law  and  usage  of  the 
Church,  and  dependence  on  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 
Those  who  were  content  with  ritual  observances^  however 
obedient,  were  still  imperfect;  outward  rites,  fastings,  were 
good  as  means,  but  the  soul  must  liberate  itself  from  all 
these  outward  means.    The  soul,  having  discharged  all 
this,  must  still  await  in  patience  something  higher,  some- 
thnig  to  which  all  this  is  but  secondary,  inferior ;  having 
attained  perfection,  it  may  cast  all  these  things  away  as 
unnecessary,   Tauler*s  disciple  respects  the  laws  of  the 
Church  because  they  are  the  hiws  of  the  Church ;  he  does 
not  willingly  break  them,  but  he  is  often  accused  of  break- 
ing  them  when  intent  on  higher  objects.    But  the  whole 
vital  real  work  in  man  is  within.     Penance  is  nought 
without  contrition  :   "  Mortify  not  the  poor  flesh,  hut 
mortify  sin.'*    Man  must  confess  to  God  ;  unless  man  tor- 
sak(is  sin,  the  absolution  of  Pope  and  Cardinals  is  of  no 
effect;  the  Confessor  has  no  power  over  sin.  Tauler*s 
religion  is  still  more  inflexibly  personal :    His  own  works 
make  not  a  man  holy,  how  can  those  of  others?  Will 
God  regard  the  rich  man  who  buys  for  a  pitiful  sum  the 
prayers  of  the  poor  ?    Nut  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin, 
nor  of  all  the  Saints,  can  profit  the  unrepentant  sinner.'* 

All  this,  if  not  rebellion,  was  sowing  the  seeds  of  re- 
bellion against  the  sacerdotal  domination ;  if  it  was  not  the 
proclamation,  it  was  the  secret  murmur  preparatory  for 
the  assertion  of  Teutonic  independence. 

Tauler  lived  not  only  in  nis  writings;  the  cherished 
treasure  of  Mysticism  was  handed  down  by  minds  of 
kindred  spirit  for  nearly  two  centuries.  When  they  were 
appealed  to  by  Luther  as  the  harbingers  oi  his  own  more 
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profound  and  pow  trlnl  religiousness  ;  the  Friends  of  God 
subsisted,  if  not  organised,  yet  maintaining  visibly  if  not 
pubiiely  their  sueeession  of  Apostolic  holiness. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Tauler,  Nicolas  of  Basle, 
not  yet  having  ventured  on  his  fatal  mission  into  France, 
is  addressing  a  long  and  pious  monition  to  the  Brethren  ojp 
St  John  in  Strasburg.' 

Near  the  close  of  the  century,  Martin,  a  Monk,  was 
arraigned  at  Cologne  as  an  infatuated  disciple  of  Kicolas 
oi  i>asle/  From  this  process  it  appears  that  many  Friends 
of  God  had  been  receTitly  burned  at  lleidelberir.*  The 
heresies  with  which  Martin  is  charged  are  obviously  mis- 
concepdonSy  if  not  misrepresentations,  of  the  doctrine  of 
perfection  taught  by  Tauler  and  by  most  of  the  German 
Mystics. 

Tauler  was  thus  only  one  of  the  voices^  if  the  most  power- 

ftil  and  influential,  which  as  it  were  appealed  directly  to 
God  from  the  Pope  and  the  Hierarchy ;  which  asserted  a 
higher  religion  than  that  of  the  Church ;  which  made  sal- 
vation dependent  on  personal  belief  and  holiness,  not  on 
obedience  to  the  Priest ;  which  endeavoured  to  renew  the 
long-dissolved  wedlock  between  Christian  iiaith  and  Chris- 
tian morality;  and  tacitly  at  least,  if  not  inferentially, 
admitted  the  great  Wycliffite  doctrine,  that  the  bad  Pope, 
the  bad  Bishop,  the  bad  Priest,  was  neither  Pope,  Bishop, 
nor  Priest.  It  was  an  a])|)eal  to  God,  and  also  to  the 
moral  sense  of  man  ;  arid  tlironghont  this  period  of  in  ai  ly 
two  centuries  which  elapsed  Ijetiore  the  appearance  of 
Luther,  this  inextinguishable  torch  passed  irom  hand  to 
hand,  from  generation  to  generation.  Its  influence  was 
seen  in  the  earnest  demand  for  Beformation  by  the 


*  Schmidt,  Anhar|[^  5,  p.  233,  dated 
1377. 

^  "  Qiiod  (|ni(lam  Laicns  Domine  Nico- 
lans  de  Basiled,  cui  te  funditus  sabmi- 
•istt,  clarioB  et  perfectint  eTangelium 

qnam  aliqui  Apostoll,  c-t  lientus  Puiilus 
hoc  tntellexcrit  ....  quod  precdicto  Ni- 
colau  ex  pcrfcctioue  suhniifisionis  wbi 
fiicta  contra  pnccepta  cujuscunque  PriB' 
\:\U  <  tiam  Papin  licite  ct  sine  peccato 
obt^ire." — He  was  accused  of  having 
laid,  That  he  wat  reetored  to  bis  state 

VOL.  VI. 


of  primitive  lonoceDce,  emancipated 
from  obedience  of  the  Church,  with 
full  libcrfy  to  prct«ch  ami  administer 
the  Sacraments  without  licence  of  the 
Church.  Of  eowse  the  charge  was  dark- 
ened into  the  grossest  AntiLomianism. 

'  1393.  *'  Quod  judicialiter  eonvicti  ct 
per  ecclesiam  coudcmpnati  ac  iniptui- 
tentes  heretici  aliquaodoin  IleidelbergA 
concrcraati  fuerunt  etsunt  omiciDeu"'^ 
Anhaug    p.  238. 
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Councils;  the  sullen  estrangement,  notwithstanding  the 
reunion  to  the  sacerdotal  yoke,  duriug  the  Hussite  ware; 
the  disdainful  neutrality  when  reformation  by  the  Councik 
seemed  hopeless ;  it  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  book,  the 
*^  German  Theology/  attributed  by  Luth^  to  Tauler  him* 
self,  but  doubtless  of  a  later  period.*  Ruder  tod  coarser 
works,  in  all  the  jarring  and  various  dialects,  betrayed  the 
German  impatience,  the  lionest  but  homely  popular  aliena- 
tion irom  «  fclisiastical  th>ininion,  and  darkly  foreshowed 
that  when  the  irresistible  lievolution  should  come,  it  would 
be  more  popular,  more  violent^  more  irreooncileable^ 

*  Two  translations  have  rcccntlv  ap-  gtnall^  appeared.   It  was  not  so  mncli 

poared   in  Fni^'lnn<l  of  ihls  book,  of  what  it  laupht  as  •*  German  Theology," 

which  the  real  churucter  and  huportance  but  what  it  threw  aside,  as  DO  part  of 

cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  full  ge&nine  Cbriitiaii  Flutb. 
knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  it  ori- 
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Literature  was  thus  bursting  loose  from  Latin  Cliris- 
tiauitv :  it  had  left  the  cloister  to  converse  with  men  of* 
the  world ;  it  had  ceased  to  he  the  j)rerogative  of  the 
Hierarchy,  and  had  begun  to  expatiate  in  new  regions. 
In  Italy  erelong:,  as  in  its  classical  studies,  so  in  the  new 
Flatonism  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  the  Florentine  school, 
it  almost  threatened  to  undermine  Christianity,  or  left  a 
Christianity  which  might  almost  have  won  the  assent  of 
the  I'Liiiperor  Julian.  In  all  the  Teutonic  races  it  luul 
begun  to  assert  its  freedom  iiom  sacerdotal  authority;  its 
poets,  even  its  preachers,  were  all  but  in  revolt. 

But  Art  was  more  iaithful  to  her  muniiicent  patron,  her 
bold  and  prolific  creator,  her  devout  worshipper.  Architecture 
Of  all  the  arts  Architecture  was  that  which  owed  tL  ciirSi. 
the  most  glorious  triumphs  to  Christianity.  Architecture 
must  still  be  the  slave  of  wealth  and  power,  for  majestic, 
durable,  and  costly  buildings  can  arise  only  at  their  com- 
mand ;  and  wealth  and  power  were  still  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  Hierarchy.  The  first  sign  and  prophetic 
omen  ol  the  coming  revolution  was  when  in  the  rich  com- 
mercial cities  the  town  halls  began  to  vie  in  splendour  with 
the  Churches  and  Monasteries.  Yet  nobler  gratitude,  if 
such  incentive  were  possible,  might  attach  Architecture  to 
the  cause  of  the  Church.  Under  the  Church  she  had  per- 
fected old  forms,  invented  new ;  she  had  risen  to  an  un- 
rivalled majesty  of  design  and  skill  in  construction.  In 
her  stateliness,  solemnity,  richness,  boltlness,  variety,  vast- 
ness,  solidity,  she  might  compete  with  the  whole  eider 
world,  and  might  almost  defy  future  ages. 

Latin  Christianity,  during  a  period  nf  from  ten  to  twelve 
centuries,  had  covered  the  whole  of  Western  gl^'SrSit 
Europe  with  its  still  multiplying  Churches  and  MMion. 
religious  buildings.    From  the  Southern  shores  of  Sicily 
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to  the  Hebrides  aiid  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms^  from  the 
doubtfiil  borders  of*  Christian  Spain  to  Hungary,  Poland, 
Prusda,  not  a  city  was  without  its  Cathedral,  surrounded  by 

its  succursal  churches,  its  monasteries,  and  convents,  c  a(  h 
with  its  s(  jiarate  rhnrch  or  chapel.  There  was  not  a  toNv  ji 
but  above  the  luwiy  houses,  nlmost  entirely  of  wood,  rost  tlie 
churches  of  stone,  or  some  other  solid  materia],  in  their 
superior  diguity,  sm  iigth,  dimensions,  and  height;  not  a 
village  was  witliout  its  sacred  edifice  :  no  way-side  with- 
out its  humbler  chapel  or  oratory.  Not  a  riyer  but  in  its 
course  reflected  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  many  abbeys ; 
not  a  forest  but  above  its  lofly  oaks  or  pines  appeared  the 
long-ridged  roof,  or  the  countless  turrets  of  the  coiivcntual 
church  and  binl(liiit;s.  l^veu  now,  aO:er  periods  in  s(M)h' 
countries  of  rude  religious  lanatieism,  in  one,  France  (next 
to  Italy,  or  equally  with  Italy  prodigal  in  splendid  eccle* 
siastical  edifices),  afler  a  decade  of  wild  irreligious  icono- 
clasm ;  after  the  total  siippression  or  great  reduction,  by 
the  common  consent  of  Christendom,  of  monastic  institu- 
tions, the  secularisation  of  their  wealth,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  buildings  to  decay  and  ruin ;  our  awe  and 
wonder  are  still  commanded,  and  seem  as  if  thev  would 
be  commanded  for  centuries,  bv  the  unshaken  solidity, 
spaciousness,  height,  majesty,  and  noble  harmony  of  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  throughout  Western  Europe.  We 
are  amazed  at  the  imagination  displayed  in  every  design, 
at  the  enormous  human  power  employed  in  their  creation ; 
the  wealth  which  commanded,  tiie  consummate  science 
which  guided  that  power ;  the  profound  religious  zeal  w  hich 
devoted  that  power,  wealth,  and  science  to  these  high 
purposes. 

The  progress  and  development  of  this  Christian  Archi- 
tecture, Roman,  Byzantine,  liomanesque  or  Lombard, 
Norman,  Gothic  in  its  successive  forms,  could  not  be  com- 
pressed into  a  few  pages:  the  value  of  such  survey  must 
depend  on  its  accuracy  and  truth,  its  accuracy  and  trutii 
on  the  multiplicity  and  fulness  of  its  details,  and  on  the  fine 
subtlety  of  its  distinctions,  and  might  seem  to  (lemainl 
illustrations  from  other  arts.  It  is  iiaidly  less  difiicult  to 
express  in  a  narrow  compass  the  religious,  hierarchical. 
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n!id  other  convergent  causes  which  led  to  the  architecture! 
Christlanisation  of  the  West  in  its  two  great  characteristic 
forms.  These  forms  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  Cisala 
pine  (Italian)  and  Transalpine  (Grothic),  though  neither  of 

them  respected  the  boundary  of  the  other,  and  the  Teu- 
ton ie-Cxothic  iu  the  North  arose  out  of  the  Southern 

Romanesque. 

Our  history  has  already  surveyed  Christian  Architecture 
in  its  origin ;  it  has  traced  the  primitive  form  of  the  churches 
in  the  East;*  so  iar  as  they  differed  in  their  distribution  from 
the  Western,  resembling  the  Pagan  rather  than  the  Jewish 
temple,  yet  of  necessity  assuming  their  own  peculiar  and 
distinct  character.  It  has  seen  in  the  West  the  Basilica, 
the  great  hall  of  iiii]}ci'ial  justice,  offering  its  more  com.ino- 
dious  plan  and  arrangements,  and  becoming  with  far  k-ss 
alteration  a  Christian  edihce  lor  public  worshi])  and  in- 
struction.'* This  first  epoch  of  Christian  Architecture 
extended,  even  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  the 
building  of  Constantinople,  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  under 
whom  Byzantine  Architecture,  properly  so  distinguished, 
drew  what  may  be  called  the  architectural  division  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Even  in  Architecture  the  (ireek 
and  Latin  Churches  were  to  be  opj)U.i;nant ;  though  the 
Byzantine,  as  will  appear,  made  a  strong  eftbrt,  and  not 
without  partial  success,  to  subjugate  the  West 

To  Rome,  not  to  Greece,  Christian  Architecture  owed 
its  great  elementary  principle,  the  key-stone,  as  it  lumM 
were,  to  all  its  greatness ;  and  this  principle  was 
carried  out  witb  infinitely  greater  boldness  and  fulness  in 
the  West  than  in  the  East.  And  surely  it  is  no  fanciful 
analogy  that  as  the  Roiiiau  character  con tribiited  so  power- 
fid  ly  to  the  great  liierarchical  system  of  the  West,  so  the 
Koman  form  of  huikling  influenced  most  extensively  Chris- 
tian  Architecture,  temporarily  and  imperfectly  that  of  the 
Bast,  in  perpetuity  that  of  the  Latin  world.  After  a  few 
centuries  the  more  dominant  hierarchisni  of  the  West  is 
manifest  in  the  oppugnancy  between  Greek  and  Latin 
Church  Architecture.    The  East  having  once  wrought 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  299.  Choich  of  Tyie,  »»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  411,  415,  and  vol.  iii. 
described  hy  Kusebius.  p.  488. 
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out  its  architectural  type  aud  model  settled  down  in  un- 
progressive,  uncrcative  acquiescence,  and  went  on  copying 
that  type  with  servile  and  almost  undeviating  uniformity* 
In  the  West,  within  certain  limitSi  with  certain  princi]>le6, 
and  with  a  fixed  aim,  there  was  freedom,  progression, 
invention.  Tlurc  was  a  stately  unity,  unity  which 
seemed  to  imply  iinnieniorial  antiquity,  and  to  aspire  to 
be  an  unalterable  irrepoalable  law  for  perpetuit).  in  the 
form  and  distributioD,  in  the  proportions  and  haruiouy  of 
the  sacred  buildings;  but  in  the  details,  in  the  height^  the 
dimensions,  the  character,  tbe  ornaments,  the  mechanical 
means  of  support,  infinite  ineshaustible  variety  :  it  ranged 
from  the  most  bare  and  naked  Romanesque  up  to  the  most 
gorgeous  Gothic* 

Latin  Christianity  by  its  centrcilisation,  its  organisation 
arising  uut  of  Roman  rosj>ect  for  law  aud  usag<*,  its  ri^id 
subordination,  its  assertion  of  aud  its  submission  to  audiority, 
with  a  certain  secondary  freedom  of  action,  had  cotisti* 
tuted  its  vast  ecclesiastical  polity ;  so  one  great  architec 
tural  principle  carried  out  in  infinite  variety  and  boundless 
extent,  yet  m  mutual  support  and  mutual  dependence,  tliat 
of  the  Arch  (if  not  absolutely  unknown,  rf  rare  and  ex- 
ccptiunal  application  among  the  Greeks),  had  given  solidity 
and  stai>ility  to  the  gi^Mntic  structures  ui"  Iumiic,  wliieh 
spread  out  and  soared  above  each  other  in  ambitious  im- 
cnding  rivalry.  Hence  the  power  of  multiplying  harmo- 
nious parts,  of  inclosing  space  to  almost  infinite  dimensions, 
of  supporting  almost  in  the  air  tbe  most  ponderous  roofs, 
of  making  a  vast  complicated  whole  one  in  desiipo,  one  in 
structure,  one  in  effect    The  Greek  temples  and  the 

«  Compare  Hope  on  Architecture,  Anaitanvi.  Some  corrections,  manifold 

p.  5y.    All  that  has  be<n  discovered  of  dftuils,  Tnnch  scientific  kiunOtdge,  have 

the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Arch  ia  been  added  hiy  the  counUess  whten  on 

Egypt  and  in  other  coontries,  tends  to  CSuristinn  Avcmtectare^  of  which  Extg- 

the  same  result  as  that  to  which  Mr.  land  has  furnished  her  full  share, — 

Hope  arrived:  "The  Arch  which  tia*  Whewell,  WilHfi,  Petit,  the  Author  of 

Grcekc  knew  not,  or  if  they  kuuw,  did  the  Glu^^ary  uf  Architecture,  the  late 

not  employ."    80  with  other  uvtions.  Mr. GftUy  Knight.  But  who  of  all  these 

It  was  first  among  the  Romans  an  ele-  will  not  own  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Hope  7 

mentary  and  universal  principle  of  The  recoU«xtion  of  much  friendly  kind- 

oonttrnetion.    It  it  impoteible  not  to  new  In  my  youth  enhanees  ikb  j^easote 

refer  with  respect  to  the  first  modern  with  which  1  pay  this  tribate  to  a  nun 

philosophical  and  comprehensive  work  of  nnl  ftnd  onguud  gMliQS. 
ua  Architecture,  tJiat  by  the  auiUor  of 
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£oiiian  temples  on  the  Greek  model,  limited  in  size  and 
extent  by  the  necessity  of  finding  support  tor  horizontal 

Eressure,  were  usually  isolated  edifices^  each  in  its  exquisite 
armony  and  perfection,  complete,  independent,  simple. 

If  they  were  sometimes  crowded  together,  as  in  tlic  xVcro- 
polis  of  Athens,  or  the  Foruui  at  Rome,  yet  each  stood  hy 
itself  in  its  narrow  precincts ;  it  was  a  separate  republic, 
as  it  were  the  domain  and  dwelling  of  its  own  God,  the 
hall  of  its  own  priesthood. 

But  through  that  single  principle  of  the  Arch  the  Soman 
had  attained  a  grandeur  and  vastness  of  construction  as  yet 
unknown.  It  was  not  like  the  colossal  fanes  of  Egypt,  either 
rocks  hewn  into  temples,  or  rocks  transported  and  piled 
up  into  temples;  or  the  ial)rics  supported  on  the  immense 
monolithic  pillars  in  the  Kasteni  cities  (which  the  Romans 
themselves  m  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  their  succes- 
sors rivalled  at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra)  ;  nor  yet  the  huge 
terraced  masses  of  brickwork  in  the  further  East.  The 
transcendant  and  peculiar  Architecture  of  the  Bomans  was 
seen  in  their  still  morevast  theatres  and  amphitheatres^  which 
could  contain  thousands  and  thousands  of  spectators;  in 
their  Caesarean  palaces,  which  were  almost  cities  ;  in  their 
baths,  in  which  the  population  of  (■uiii>iderable  towns,  or 
whole  quarters  of  liome,  ibund  space  not  for  bathing  only, 
but  for  every  kind  of  recreation  and  amusement ;  in  their 
bridges^  which  spanned  the  broadest  and  most  turbulent 
rivers ;  and  their  aqueducts,  stretching  out  miles  after  miles, 
and  conveying  plentiful  water  to  the  central  city.  It  re- 
mained only  to  apply  this  simple,  universal  principle.  By 
resting  not  the  horizontal  entablature,  but  the  succession  of 
arches  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  length  might  be 
infinitely  drawn  out;  the  roof,  instead  of  bciii^i:  limited  in 
its  extent  by  the  ieng^  of  the  rafters,  might  be  vaulted 
over  and  so  increased  enormously  in  width ;  and  finally, 
suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  soar  to  any  height. 

Christian  Architecture,  when  the  world  under  Constantine 
became  Christian,  would  of  course  begin  to  display  coMunune 
itself  more  boldly,  more  ostentatiously.    It  would 
aspire  to  vie  with  the  old  religion  in  the  majesty  of  its 
temples.     Not  but  that  long  before  it  had  its  public 
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sacred  edifices  in  the  East  and  the  West  Still  it  would 
be  some  time  before  it  would  cuiifront  Pag^anisin,  the  Pa- 
ganism of  centuries.  It  must  still  in  viistness  and  out- 
ward grandeur  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  aueestral 
temples  of  the  city.  The  Basilica,  too,  in  its  ordioary 
form,  though  in  its  length,  height,  and  propordons  there 
mi^t  be  a  severe  and  serious  gratideur,  was  plain.  A  hi^ 
unadorned  wall  formed  its  sides*  its  front  was  unbroken  but 
by  the  portals :  it  had  not  its  splendid  rows  of  external 
coluuuis,  with  their  interchanging  light  and  shade;  nor 
the  rich  and  sculptured  pediment  over  its  entrance.  Con- 
stantine,  before  his  departure  to  the  Ivisf,  erected  more 
than  one  church,  no  doubt  worthy  ot  au  imperial  proselyte, 
for  the  new  religion  of  the  empire.  But  earthquakes,  con* 
fiagrations,  wars,  tumults,  the  prodigal  reverence  of  some 
Popes,  the  vast  ambition  of  others,  have  left  not  a  vestige  of 
the  Constantinian  buildings  in  Borne.  The  Church  on  the 
Lateran,  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  was  rebuilt  by 
8erj;ius  III.  That  huik  in  honour  of  St.  Peter**  (it  was 
asserted  and  belit  vrd  over  the  |)lace  of  his  martvrdom), 
with  its  splendid  tore  court  and  it^  five  aisles,  which  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  though  the  prodigal  piety  of  some 
Popes  had  no  doubt  violated  its  onginal,  it  should  seem, 
almost  cruciform,  outline,  and  sheathed  its  walls  in  gold 
and  precious  marbles ;  yet  maintained  the  plan  and  distri* 
bution  of  the  old  church.  It  stood,  notwithstanding  the 
ravajxes  of  the  Saracens,  the  sieves  of  the  Emperors,  the  sedi- 
tious of  the  people,  on  its  ])rimitive  Constantinian  site  for 
inany  hundred  years  after,  and  was  only  swept  away  by  the 
irreverent  haughtiness  of  Julius  11.,  to  make  way  ibr  what 
was  expected  to,  and  which  does,  command  the  universal 
wonder  of  mankind,  the  St.  Peter  s  of  Bramante  and  Michael 
Angelo.  The  noble  church  of  8t  Paul,  without  the  walls, 
built  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  stood  as  it  were  the  one  ma- 
jestic representative  of  the  Imperial  Christian  Basilica  till 
our  own  days.    The  ground  plan  of  the  Basilica  must  be 

*  On  the  old  St  Petet^t,  eee  the  *  The  author  saw  this  siati-lj  autl 

curious  work  of  Booanni,  IlistoriaTeni-  venerable  building  in  the  summer  of 

pli  Vatican!  (Koma.  170(i),  and  tin-  ela-  1822:  it  wasbumwdowAiatheMitaaia 

borate  chapter  iu  Baasen  and  Tiutuer,  of  that  year. 
Rom'sBeMhrnbaog. 
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sought  in  the  humbler  Church  of  S.  Clcincute/  which  alone 
retains  it  in  its  inteprrity  :  S.  Maria  Maggioie,  S.  Lorenzo, 
and  one  or  two  otlu  rs,  have  been  so  overlaid  with  altera- 
tions as  only  to  reveal  to  the  most  patient  study  distinct 
signs  of  their  original  structure. 

Constantinople  rose  a  Christian  city,  bat  a  Ghristiaa 
city  probably  in  most  parts  built  by  Soman  hands,  or  by 
Greeks  with  full  command  of  Roman  skill  and  science, 
and  studiously  aspired  to  be  an  eastern  Rome.  As 
her  Senators,  her  Patricians,  so  probably  many  of  her 
architects  and  ai  tists  came  from  liome  ;  or  if  Greeks,  were 
instructed  and  willing  to  conform  to  Roman  habits  and 
usage.  The  courtiers  of  Constantinople!  who  migrated 
from  the  old  to  the  new  Bome»  were  surprised,  it  is  said, 
to  find  palaces  so  closely  resembling  their  own,  that  they 
hardly  believed  themselves  to  have  been  transported  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the  Bospnoinis.  Con- 
stautine  himself  was  a  Western  by  birth  and  education ; 
Rome  therefore  rather  than  the  East  would  furnish  the  tirst 
mo(h'l  for  the  Christian  Churches.  In  old  Byzantium  there 
were  probably  lew  temples  of  such  magnificence  as  to 
tempt  the  Christians  to  usurp  them  for  their  own  uses,  or 
allure  them  to  the  imitation  of  their  forms.  Hot  did  such 
temples,  dilapidated  and  deserted,  as  in  later  times  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  furnish  inexhaustible  quarries  from  which 
triumphant  Christianity  might  seize  and  carry  off  her 
legitimate  spoils.  There  were  not  at  hand  rows  of  noble 
pillars,  already  hewn,  lluted  or  polished,  with  their  bases 
and  capitals,  which,  accustomed  to  form  the  porch,  or  to 
flank  the  heathen  temple,  now  took  their  stand  along  the 
nave  of  the  church,  or  before  the  majestic  vestibule. 
Though  Constantine  largely  plundered  other  works  of  art, 
statues  of  bronze  or  marble  (somewhat  incongruous  heathen 
ornaments  of  a  Christian  city),  yet  he  can  have  had  no 
great  quantity  ot  materials  from  old  temples,  unless  at  nuich 
cost  of  freight  from  more  remote  cities,  to  work  up  in  liis 
churches.^    On  tlie  other  hand  neither  were  there  many,  if 

'  See  tlie  S.  Clemente  in  Mr.  Gaily    beant}'  nf  t!u>  engravings  dofs  not  inter* 
Knight's  splendid  and  munificent  work ;   fere  with  their  scrupulous  accuracy, 
which  hw  the  isn  aetMmcm,  that  the     •  See  Hist,  of  Glinttiaiu^,  iL  p.  409. 
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there  was  a  sin^rle  Basilica,  such  as  were  found  in  most  1 
Italian  cities,  ready  to  undergo  the  slisrht  necessary  trans-  ! 
mutation.     Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  tlie  first  I 
churches  in  Constautuiople  were  in  the  Basilicaii  Ibrm ; 
that  S.  Sophia  was  of  an  oblong  shape  there  is  satisfectory 
authority ;  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Oonstantiiia  that  die 
area  was  enlarged  to  a  square.^ 

This,  then,  which  may  be  called  ihe  Boman  or  Bad-  j 
lican,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  age  of  Christian 
Architecture. 

II.  Of  true  Byzantine  Architecture  Justinian  was  the  | 
parent.    Time,  earthquakes,  seditions  nowhere  so  furious  i 
and  destructive  as  in  Constantino])le,  nor  so  destructive  as 
the  famous  one  in  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  more  ambitious 
or  more  prodigal  EuiperorSi  or  more  devout  and  wealthy 
Christians,  denied  duration  to  the  primitive  Churches  of 
Constantinople.   The  edifices  of  Constantine,  in  aU  like- 
lihood hastily  run  up,  and,  if  splendid,  wanting  in  strength 
and  solidity,  gave  place  to  more  stately  and  enduring 
churches.    The  8.  Sophia  of  Constantine  was  razed  to 
the  ground  in  a  fierce  tumult ;  but  on  its  site  arose  the 
new  S.  Sophia,  in  the  East  the  pride^  in  the  West  the 
wonder,  of  the  world.*    The  sublime  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  design,  above  all  the  lightness  and  vastness  of  the 
cupola,  were  too  marvellous  ibr  mere  human  science. 
Even  the  skill  of  die  famous  architects  Antfaimus  of  | 
Tralles  aud  Isidore  of  Miletus  were  unequal  to  the  con- 
ception.   An  angel  revealed  to  the  Empt  ror  (Justinian 
himself  nnist  share  in  tlie  glory)  many  of  tlic  forms  of  the 
bmidmg;  the  great  prmcipleof  the  construction  of  the 

•»  It  was  of  prvat  length,  J^aV'^'J.  the  Schnnase,  p.  124.    The  ronndform,  not 

form  of  a  Druiuus,  or  Circiui  fur  races,  unknown  in  the  East,  nor  in  the  West, 

8m  Diic«ig«»  DtwripCio& Sophin;  and  asthatof  8.  CoMtaiua  nwr  Bone,  w« 

alto  on  the  eularne  int'Ut  Ity  Conatantius.  more   used   for  Baptisteries,   and  for 

Tli«  Cbnrch  in  the  Blacheruee,  built  so  mouumentai  chapels,  as  the  tomb  of 

Ute  aa  Joatin,  had  straight  rows  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna, 

pillars  aud  a  timber  roof.    The  Church  •  To  the  poem  of  Paulus  Silentiarius, 

of  S.  John  Siuiruijj,  still  existing,  is  of  on  the  building  and  dedication  t>f  S. 

the  bftsiUcan  form  of  that  period. —  Sophia  (Edition  lionnk  are  appended 

Sebnaaie,  Oeaeliiofato  der  Kldenden  the  Iftboriooa  dtiaertatioii  of  uoeange, 

Kunst,  iii.  p.  121.  note.    On  the  other  and  (lie  persj)icnous  illustrated  essay  of 

hand  the  Church  of  Autioch,  described  liandnri.      They   contain  everjthing 

by  Eosebius  and  by  Theophilus,  was  an  relating  to  th«>  structure, 
octagon,  aa  vaa  toat  of  Naaianww  — 
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cupola,  sought,  m  vain  by  the  science  of  the  architects. 
Hashed  across  the  uiiiid  of  the  Jbanperor  himself  in  a  dream. 
The  cupola  did  not  seem,  according  to  the  historian  Fro- 
oopius,  to  rest  on  its  lupports,  but  to  be  let  down  by  « 
golden  chain  from  heavenr  Santa  Sophia  waa  proclaimed 
in  the  West  as  the  moat  consummate  work  ot  Christian 

Architecture." 

But  Justinian  was  not  content  to  be  the  founder  aud 
lawgiver  of  Christian  art ;  as  in  empire,  so  lie  aspired  in  all 
things,  to  bring  the  whole  Boman  world  under  his  dominion. 
To  conquered  Italy  he  broi^ht  back  the  vast  code  of  the 
Civil  Law,  which  he  had  organised  and  adapted  to  Chris- 
tian use)  to  Italy  came  also  his  architecture,  an  immense 
amplification  of  the  Roman  arch,  which  was  to  be,  if  not  the 
law,  the  perfect  form  of  the  Christian  Church.    San  Vitale 
arose  in  liavenna,  the  Constantinople  oi  the  West  In 
dimensions  only  and  in  the  gorgeousness  of  some  of  its  mate- 
rials, San  Yitale  must  bow  betbre  its  Byzantine  type  Santa 
Sophia,  but  it  closely  resembled  it  in  plan  ana  arrange- 
ment.   The  Mosaics  of  the  Bmperor  and  of  the  Empress 
Theodora  in  the  choir  might  seem  as  though  they  would 
commend  San  Yitale  as  the  perfect  design  for  a  Christian 
Church  to  subject  Italy  and  to  the  West.    Borne  indeed 
might  seem,  even  in  Haven lui,  to  offer  a  more  gallant  re- 
sistance to  the  arts  than  to  the  arms  of  Justinian.    To  8au 
Vitale  slie  would  oppose  the  noble  S.  Apollinaris,  in  her 
own  basilican  ibrni.   Of  the  ancient  basilicas,  since  the 
destruction  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  at  fiome,  8. 
A  poll  i  nans  at  Eavenna,  with  its  twenty-four  columns  of 
rich  Greek  marble  from  Constantinople,  and  its  superb 


Piooop.  de  i£dif.  i.  p.  177,  Edit. 

BouD. 

"  *'CSqJus  opus  adeo  canota  ecdificia 
excellit  ul  in  totis  terranim  spatiis  huic 
•imile  dod  possit  inveniri."  —  Paul 
Wtraefrld.  S.  Sophui  and  tome  other 
CoostButiiiopolHaii  cliiirelwe  hm  be* 


come  better  known  during  the  last  year 
(1854)  from  the  splendid  work  pub- 
lished by  M.  Salzenhcrrr,  at  the  expense 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  An  Italian 
trduteet,  M.  Floeiato,  Imimg  been  en- 
tmsted  with  the  repairs,  the  whole 
stnicttjre  has  been  surveyed,  measured 
aud  drawn.  Many  mosaicis  covered  up 
since  the  traumntation  into  a  mosque 
have  for  a  thnr  revealed  innin  in  all  their 
brilliancy  &ome  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens  of  Bynntine  moeue  art. 
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mosaics,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impressive  aud  august 
in  the  world." 

Thu8|  then,  there  were  two  forms  which  contested  for 
the  supremacy  in  Italy.  One  was  the  old  Roman  Basilica, 
with  its  stately  length,  which  by  slow  and  imperceptible 

dejrrees  became  cruciform  by  the  extension  into  transepts 
ot  the  space  between  the  end  of  the  nave  (where  rose  a 
great  arch,  called  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  as  opciiinp:  upon 
the  holy  mysteries  of  the  faitli),  and  the  conch  or  apse, 
before  which  stood  the  high  altar.  The  other  was  square  or 
octagon,  which  iu  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  slow 
TOocess  broke  into  the  short  equal-limbed  Greek  cross.* 
This  latter  form,  with  the  cupola,  was  the  vital  distmction 
of  the  Byzantine  style.^  Rome  remained  faithful  to  her 
ancient  basilicni!  turm  :  but  in  luanv  of  the  cities  of  North- 
ern  Ital\  the  more  equal  proportion  of  the  Icnirth  and  width, 
with  the  central  cu}H>la,  sometimes  multiplied  on  the  ex- 
tended limbs  of  the  transept ;  these,  the  only  creations  of 
Byzantine  architecture,  found  favour.  Venice  early  took 
her  eastern  character ;  her  old  cathedral  at  Torcello,  in 
later  times  St.  Mark's  maintained  the  Byzantine  form.^ 
St.  Mark's,  with  her  Ghreek  plan,  her  domes,  her  mosaics, 
mi^ht  seem  as  if  she  had  prophetically  prepared  a  fit  and 
e(HiL:(  iiial  jilaee  for  the  reception  of  the  spoils  of  the  Con- 
stniitiiiopolitan  Churches  after  the  Latin  conquest.  But 
many  other  of  the  Lombard  Churches,  in  Pavia,  Parma, 
the  old  cathedral  at  Brescia,  were  square,  octapron,  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Greek  cross.  As  late  as  the  tenth  century 
Ancona,  still  a  Greek  city,  raised  the  Church  of  S.  Cyriae, 
with  much  of  what  is  called  Lombard,  more  properly 
Romanesque  ornament,  but  in  form  a  strictly  Byzantine 
Church/ 

*  See  this  ehnreh  in  Gdly  Knight.      e.  iii.  p.  174.  8.  AntbUnnSt  e.  vi.pw  194. 

°  It  is  not  kn  nvn  when  the  form  of  That  of  the  ApottletWM  nGredi  Crmb, 

the  Cross  begao.   Mr.  Gaily  Koight  ob-   c.  iii.  d.  188. 

serves  that  the  form  of  the  CroM  wis  ^  The  round  churches,  which  were 
for  many  ceutarict  the  ezoeptum  rather  few.  ^ave  place  to  Baptisteries,  forvhidi 

than  the  rule.  or  for  sepulchral   chapels  ihVf  WOe 

f>  Procopius  states  of  S.  Sophia,  tlft   mostly  origioaily  designed. 
&  mMt  mm)  /tSmH  t^rm  h  IvrrwScV  Iwf      '  It  ii  cnriow  thnt  CbarleoiBgne't 

rtT4fntiTa.i,  &m  tuu  wtfifMr.Km,  xett  tkmf  cathetlral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  oue 
fv^iis  tuM  r^*»v  it^tran,  p.  174. —  true  iiyxantiue  church  or  type  of  a 
So  too  that  of  &  Mary  and  S.  Michael,   Byzantine  church  bc^uud  the  Alps— iu 
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Yet  on  the  whole  the  architectural,  as  the  civil  con- 
quests of  Justinian,  were  but  partial  and  uiien-  i>i(r«renccof 
durinpr.  The  Latin  Architecture,  with  these  il«iin  J^'r^avs. 
exc('])ti(ins,  even  in  Italy,  adhered  to  the  ha^^ilicaTi  form 
or  to  the  longer  Latin  cross:  beyond  the  Alps  the  square 
form  was  far  more  rare.  But  it  is  singular  to  observe  in 
both  the  development  of  the  hierarchical  principle  accord- 
ing  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Eastern  and 
die  Western  Church.  As  &e  worship  throughout  Chris- 
tendom became  more  local,  more  material,  the  altar  was 
now  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  actual  nhmle  of  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christ.  The  Clerpry  withdrrw  more  entirely 
into  their  unapproachable  sanctity;  they  would  shroud 
themselves  from  all  profane  approximation  by  solemn 
mystery,  the  mystery  which  arises  from  remoteness,  from 
otMcurity  or  dimness,  or  even  from  secrecy.  For  this  end, 
to  heighten  the  awe  which  he  would  throw  around  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifice,  and  around  himself  the  hallowed  minister 
of  that  sacrifice,  the  Greek,  in  liiiiiself  less  awful,  had  re- 
course to  artificial  means.  The  Latin  trusted  to  his  own 
inherent  dignity,  aided  only  by  more  profound  distance, 
by  the  splendour  which  environed  him,  splendour  more 
effective  as  heightened  by  surrounding  darkness.  The 
shorter  Greek  cross  did  not  repel  the  adoring  worshipper 
far  enough  off;  the  Greek  therefore  drew  a  veil.  At 
length  he  raised  a  kind  of  wall  between  himself  and  the 
worshippers,  and  behind,  in  that  ciiclosed  sanctuary  ho 
performed  the  mystery  of  consecration,  and  came  forth 
and  showed  himself  in  turn  at  each  of  the  side  doors  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  rarely  at  the  central  or  royal  gate, 
with  the  precious  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands.  When 
the  service  was  over,  he  withdrew  again  with  his  awful 
treasure  into  its  secret  sanctuary.*  In  the  longer  Latin 
cross  the  hierarchy  might  recede  to  a  commanding  dis- 
tance from  the  great  mass  of  worshippers,  yet  all  might 
remain  open ;  the  light  rails  of  the  chancel  were  suihcieiit, 

form,  cni-Qtrnction,  eren   in  mosaics.  Compare  Schnaase,  vol.  xiv,  4SC  ct  s<  '/'/. 

Charleinugut!  had  perhaps  Greek  arcbi-  *  Smith's  Account  of  the  Greek 

tects.  he  had  seen  RaTenna,  he  drew  or-  Church,  p.  64.  Hiie,  called  the  Icooos- 

muiwiitt  and  materials  from  Savenoa.  tasia,  ia  g^ral  in  tlie  Rtmiasebureliet. 
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with  their  own  inherent  majesty,  to  keep  the  proiane  on 
their  lower  level)  and  in  their  humble  posture  of  fiir-off 
adoration.  In  the  West  the  crypt  und^  the  altar,  to  con- 
tain the  boiiei  of  the  saint  or  mmrfyr,  was  more  general;  the 
altar  therefore  waa  more  naoally  approached  by  H  flight  of 
steps,  and  thus  elevation  was  added  to  distance  :  and  to  dis- 
tance and  elevation  were  added  by  dcj^rees  th(j  more  dazzling 
splendour  of  the  altar-furniture,  the  crosses,  the  caudle- 
sticks,  the  plate,  the  censers,  and  all  the  other  gorgeous 
vessels,  their  own  dre»e8»  the  violet,  green,  scarlet,  cloth  of 
gold,  the  blaxe  of  lamps  mi  tapers,  the  elouds  of  incense. 
A  t  one  time  the  altar  and  the  chelating  ekrgy  were  wrapped 
in  the  mystery  of  aablime  gloom,  at  die  next  the  whole  altar, 
and  all  under  the  statelv  Rildachin,  burst  out  into  a  concen- 
tred  brilliancy  of  light.  The  jireater  len^xth  ot  the  ImiUiinjr, 
with  its  succursal  aisles  and  aniltulatories  and  cliapels,  as 
so  admirably  adapted  for  processional  serv^ices,  would 
greatly  promote  their  introduction  and  use.  The  Clei^ 
would  no  longer  be  content  with  dim  and  distant  awe  and 
veneration ;  this  was  now  inherent  in  their  persons :  and  so, 
environed  with  their  saered  symbols,  bearing  their  banners 
emblazoned  widi  the  image  of  the  emeified  Redeemer,  of 
the  YirLiin,  ot  the  Saints,  and  the  crosses,  the  emblems  of 
their  own  authority  and  power,  and  in  their  snow-white  or 
gorgeous  (Ircssis,  thcv  would  ]>ass  throuj^h  the  rows  of 
W(mdering  and  kneeling  worshippers,  with  their  grave  and 
solenm  chant,  or  amid  the  peals  of  the  thundering  organ, 
bringing  home,  as  it  were,  to  the  hearts  of  all,  the  moat 
serious  religions  impressions,  as  well  as  those  of  their  own 
peculiar  inidienable  sanctity. 

But  the  oppugiiancy  was  not  only  in  the  internal  form 
and  arrangements  of  the  sacred  buildings  or  the  more 
effective  display  of  ecclesiastic  maernificence.  In  splen- 
dour of  dress,  in  the  richness  of  their  church  furniture  and 
vessels,  in  the  mysterious  symbolism  of  their  services,  the 
East  boasted  itself  even  superior  to  the  West  But  the 
more  vigorously  developed  hierarchical  spirit  among  the 
Latins  displayed  itself  m  nothing  more  uian  in  its  crea- 
tiveness,  in  its  progressive  advancement  in  Christian  Archi- 
tecture.   The  Eiiiperors  were  in  general  the  founders  and 
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builders  of  the  great  Eastern  Churches,  in  the  West  to  a 
Tast  extent  the  Church  heiseltl  Though  kings  and  nobles 
were  by  no  means  wanting  in  these  signs  of  prodigal  piety 
— the  Catholic  Lombard  kings,  the  priest-ruled  Mcroviii- 

gians,  Charlemagne  and  his  descendants,  the  sovereigns  in 
England — there  were  also,  besides  these  royal  and  noble 
devotees,  the  magniticent  Prelates,  the  splendid  Abbote, 
the  opulent  Chapters.   In  the  East  it  was  the  State  acting 
it  might  be  under  the  influence,  in  obedience  to,  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Priesthood ;  in  the  West  with  the  Monarch 
and  the  Baron,  it  was  the  whole  ecclesiastical  Order  out  of 
its  own  enormoos  wealth,  its  own  Tast  pofsesrions,  WMithoftbe 
and  still  accumulating  property.  From  the  seventh  "^^^^ 
at  least  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  this  wealth 
was  steadily  on  the  increase,  at  times  pouring  in  like  a 
flood;  if  draining  off,  draining  but  in  narrow  and  secret 
channels.    It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  wealth  shniild  be  consecrated,  above  all  others^ 
to  Ais  special  use.   It  had  long  been  admitted  that  a  flffli, 
a  fourth,  a  tisird  of  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  belonged 
to  the  sustentation,  to  the  embellishment  of  the  religious 
fabrics.    But  it  needed  no  law  to  enforce  on  a  wide  scale 
this  expenditure  demanded  at  once  by  every  holv  and 
generous  principle,  by  every  ambitious  among  the  more 
£Eir-sighted  and  politic,  as  well  as  by  every  more  sordid,  mo- 
tive.  Throughout  Christendom  there  was  the  high  and 
pure,  as  well  as  the  timid  and  superstitious  religion,  which 
mvtted,  encouraged,  commanded^  exacted,  promised  to  re- 
ward  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  these  noble  works  of 
piety.    Without  as  within  the  Church  these  motives  were 
III  perpetual,  unsluinbering  activity.   Church-I)uilding  was, 
as  it  were,  the  visible  personal  sacrifice  to  Ciod,  a  sacrifice 
which  could  nevei*  be  fully  accomplished;  it  was  the 
grateful  or  expiatory  oblation  to  the  tledeemer  and  to  the 
Saints.   The  dying  king,  the  dying  noble,  the  dying  rich 
man^  or  the  king^  noble,  or  rich  man,  under  strong  remorse 
during  his  lifetime,  might  with  more  lofly  and  disin* 
terested  urgency  be  pressed  by  the  priest  or  the  confessor 
to  make  the  bequest  or  the  gif\:  to  a  holy  work  in  which 
the  clergy  had  no  direct  advantage,  and  which  was  in 
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some  sort  a  splendid  public  benefaction.  The  Church  was 
built  for  the  poor,  for  the  people,  for  posterity.  What 
the  splendour  of  the  old  Asiatic  monarchs  had  done  for 

the  perpetuation  of  their  own  luxury  and  glory,  the  Egryp- 
tians  for  their  burying-places,  as  well  as  in  honour  of  their 
gods ;  what  the  narrower  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
embellishment  of  their  own  cities,  for  the  coiuiurt  and 
enjoyment  of  the  citizens:  what  the  stern  pride  of  the 
older,  the  enormous  wealth  and  ostentation  of  the  later 
republicans  at  Kome;  what  the  Pagan  Emperors  had 
done,  the  elder  Csesars  to  command  the  wonder,  gratitude^ 
adulation  of  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  Trajan,  Ehdrian, 
the  Antonines,  from  policy,  vanity,  beneficence,  on  a  widea^ 
and  nuire  cosmopolitan  scale  throughout  the  Empire  : 
what  had  been  tlius  done  in  niany  various  ways,  was  now 
done  by  most  kin^s  and  most  rich  men  in  one  way  alone' 
Besides  temples  tiie  heathen  Ccesars  had  raised  palaces, 
theatres,  amphitheatres^  circuses,  baths,  roads,  bridg^  aque- 
ducts, senate-houses,  porticoes,  libraries,  cemeteries.  Now 
the  only  public  buildings,  unless  here  and  there  a  bridge 
(until  uie  burghers  in  the  commercial  cities  began  to  raise 
their  guildhalls),  w^ere  the  church  and  the  castle.  The 
castle  was  built  more  for  strength  than  lor  splendonr. 
Architecture  had  the  Church  alone  and  her  adjacent  build- 
ings on  which  to  lavish  all  her  skill,  and  to  expend  the  in- 
exhaustible treasures  poured  at  her  feet.  To  build  the 
Church  was  admitted  at  once  as  the  most  admirable  virtue, 
as  the  most  uncontested  sign  of  piety,  as  the  fullest  atone- 
ment fi>r  sin,  as  the  amplest  restitution  for  robbery  or 
wrong,  as  the  hounden  tribute  of  the  loyal  subject  of  God, 
as  the  most  unquestioned  recognition  of  the  sovereignty 
and  mercv  of  God. 

If  these  incentives  were  lor  ever  working  without  the 
iwwjjjjj  Church,  I  (  sides  these,  what  powerful  concurrent 
buiMhiKs.  and  subsidiary  motives  were  in  action  within  the 
Church  I  Every  Prelate,  even  each  member  of  a  Chapter 
(if  he  had  any  noble  or  less  sordid  feeling  than  personal 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  Paris,   more  magnifiecnt  than  the  King's  palaee 

in  the  tiTMo  of  Philip  thv  Fair,  the  house  in  the  Lonvrt'.  Whnt  in  comparison  were 
of  the  l  euiplars  was  Htronger  if  not   the  more  sumptuous  religious  biiUdiofs? 
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indulgence  in  pomp  and  luxury,  or  the  least  ecclesiastical 
public  spirit),  woula  feel  emulation  of  his  spiritual  ancestors: 
he  would  delight  to  put  to  shauie  the  less  prodigal,  the  more 
parsiiuonious  ^renerosity  of  his  ])redecessor,  would  endeavour 
to  transcend  him  in  the  riciuiess  of  his  oblation  to  God  or 
to  the  Patron  Saint.  He  would  throw  down  that  prede- 
cessor's meaner  work,  and  replace  it  by  something  more 
splendid  and  enduring.  Posthumous  glory  would  assume  a 
sacred  character:  the  Prelate  would  not  be  inflexibly  and 
humbly  content  with  obscure  goodness,  or  with  the  unwit- 
nessed  virtues,  which  would  rest  entirely  on  the  reward  in  the 
vvurld  to  eouie.  The  best  and  wisest  nii^ht  think  that  if  their 
names  lived  on  earth  with  their  imperishable  Cathedrals, 
it  was  a  pardonable,  it  not  a  pious  and  laudable  ambition. 
Their  own  desire  of  glory  would  so  mingle  with  what  they 
esteemed  the  glory  of  God,  as  to  baffle  their  discrimination. 
So  too  national,  municipal,  corporate,  local  pride  and 
interest  would  disguise  themselves  as  the  love  of  God  and 
man.  The  fane  of  some  tutelary  saint  or  some  shrine  of 
peculiar  iujliness  or  of  wonder-work iiig  power,  which  at- 
tracted more  numerous  and  more  devout  pilgrims,  as  it 
enriched  the  Church,  the  city,  the  town,  the  village,  so  it 
would  demand  even  from  gratitude  a  larger  share  of  the 
votive  offerings.  The  Saint  must  be  rewarded  for  his  favours, 
for  his  benefits ;  his  charch,  his  chapel,  and  his  shrine  must 
be  more  splendid,  as  more  splendid  would  be  more  attrac* 
tive;  and  thus  splendour  would  beget  ^vealth,  wealth  gladly 
devote  itself  to  augiuent  the  splendour. 

Throughout,  indeed,  there  was  this  latent,  and  un- 
conscious it  might  be,  but  undeniable  influence  Tiwcimrrh. 
operating  through  the  whole  sacerdotal  Order, 
through  the  whole  Monkhood,  and  not  less  among  the 
more  humble  Friars.  Every  church  was  not  merely 
the  house  of  God,  it  was  also  the  palace  where  the 
religious  Sovereign,  the  Ecclesiastic,  from  the  Pope  to 
the  lowliest  Parish  Priest,  held  his  state ;  it  was  the  un- 
assailable fortress  of  his  power;  it  was,  I  use  the  word 
with  reluctance,  the  Exchange  where,  hy  the  display  of 
his  wealth,  he  imuieasurably  increased  that  wealth.  To 
the  Ecclesiastic  belonged  the  chancel,  not  to  be  entered 
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by  unsanctiBcd  feet ;  to  hiui  in  his  solitary  or  in  his  cor- 

S»rate  dignity,  only  attended  by  a  retinue  of  his  own 
rder ;  his  were  the  costly  dresses,  the  clouds  of  incense. 
The  more  magnificent  the  church,  and  the  more  sumptnous 
the  services,  the  broader  the  line  which  divided  him  from 
the  vulgar,  the  rest  of  mankind.    If  he  vouchsafed  some 
distinction,  some  approach  towards  his  imap^ruachable 
niajosty,  as  when  the  EnijKTor  took  his  seat  at  the 
entrance  or  within  the  chancci,  read  the  Gospel,  and  was 
graciously  permitted  to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
Deacon,  this  but  threw  back  the  rest  of  Tnankind  to  more 
humble  distance.    Those  passages  which  the  haughtiest 
Popes  alleged  in  plain  words,  as  ^^Ye  are  Gods,"  which 
was  generally  read,  **Ye  are  Christs  (the  anointed  of 
G()d\"  .'iliiiust  revukcd,  or  n<  iitr;ilise(l  in  the  mincls  ni  the 
Priesthood,  the  spieious  rt^ervatujii  tljat  it  was  (hxI  in 
them,  and  not  tin mselves,  which  received  these  honours. 
Popular  awe  and  reverence  knows  no  nice  theological  dis- 
crimination ;  at  least  a  large  share  of  the  veneration  to  the 
Saint  or  the  Bedeemer,  to  God,  rested,  as  it  passed,  on 
the  Hierarchjr.  They  were  recognised  as  those  without 
whose  mediation  no  prayer  passed  onward  to  the  throne  of 
^l  ace  ;  they  stood  on  a  step,  often  a  wide  step,  higher  in  tlie 
asceiit  to  lieaven.    Every  where,  through  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society,  was  tliis  contrast,  and  the  contrast  w^^s  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Hierarchy.   The  highest  and  richest 
Bishop  in  his  episcry])al  palace  might  sec  the  castle  of 
the  Baron  not  only  in  its  strength,  but  in  its  height,  its 
domains,  its  feudal  splendour,  its  castellated  richness, 
frowning  contemptuously  down  upon  him;  he  might  seem 
to  he  lurking,  as  it  were,  a  humhle  retainer  iiiukr  its 
shadow  and  under  its  jjrotection.  But  enter  the  chureh  !  the 
Baron  stood  atar  olt^  or  knelt  in  submissive,  acknowledged, 
inf'elt  inferiority ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  in  the  city  the 
cathedral  did  not  outsoar  and  outspread  with  its  dependent 
buildings — its  baptistery,  chapter-house,  belfry,  cloisters — 
the  rival  castle  with  all  its  outbuildings.  That  which  in  the 
cathedral  city  long  held  the  Ecclesiastics  in  their  separate 
peculiar  majesty,  went  down  in  due  proportion  thruimh  the 
town  to  the  village,  to  the  meanest  hamlet.    In  the  icudal 
castle  itself  the  thapel  was  aiaiust  always  the  most  richly 
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decorated.  During  war,  in  the  siege^  in  the  boisterous 
banquet,  the  cbapkin  might  be  self-levelled,  ot  levelled 
by  a  lawless  chief  and  lawless  soldiery,  to  a  humble  re- 
tainer ;  in  the  chapel  he  resumed  his  ])ropcr  dignity.  It 
was  his  fault,  his  want  of  influence,  if  the  chapel  was  not 
maintained  in  errenter  drrcncv  and  sjilciidour  than  the 
rude  hall  or  ruder  chamber ;  and  reverence  to  the  chapel 
reacted  on  the  reverence  to  himself. 

Add  to  all  this  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  religious 
bouses,  and  there  was  hardly  a  religious  house  without 
its  church  or  chapel,  many  of  them  equal  or  surpassing 
in  grandeur,  in  emhellishment,  those  of  the  town  or  of  the 
city.  In  a  religious  foundation  the  Church  coukl  not, 
for  very  biunne,  be  less  than  the  most  stately  and  the  most 
Splendid  editice.  Year  after  year,  century  after  century, 
if  any  ^art  of  the  monastery  was  secure  from  dilapi- 
dation, ]f  any  part  was  maintained,  rebuilt,  redecorated, 
it  would  be  tne  church.  The  vow  of  humilittt  Ae  vow 
of  poverty  was  first  tacitly  violated,  first  disdainfully 
thrown  aside,  by  the  severest  Order,  in  honour  of  God. 
The  sackcloth-clad,  bare-foot  Friar  would  watch  and 
worship  on  the  cold  stone  or  the  hard  board ;  but  w  ithin 
walls  enriched  with  the  noblest  paintings,  tapestried  with  the 
most  superb  hangings,  before  an  altar  Hashing  with  the 
gold  pix,  with  the  jewelled  vessels,  with  the  rich  branching 
candlesticks.  Asosi,  not  many  years  after  the  death  of 
St.  Francis,  had  begun  to  be  the  most  splendid  and  highly 
adorned  church  in  Italy. 

Thus  then  architecture  w^as  the  minister  at  once  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Church,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Tiiechunh 
wealth  of  the  world  was  devoted  to  the  w  orks  of  ^^'p^p'*?**- 
architecture.  Nor  was  it  in  a  secular  point  of  view  a 
wasteful  pomp  and  prodigality.  If  the  church  was  the 
one  building  of  the  rriest,  so  was  it  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  single  safe  and  quiet  place  where  the  lowest  of 
the  low  found  security,  peace,  rest,  recreation,  even 
diversion.  It  the  chancel  was  the  Priest's,  the  precincts, 
the  })orch,  the  nave  were  open  to  all ;  the  Church  was  all 
which  the  amphirheatre,  the  hath,  the  j:ortico,  the  pid)lic 
place,  had  been  to  the  poor  in  the  heathen  cities.    It  was 
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more  than  the  house  of  prayer  and  worship,  where  the 
peasant  or  the  beggar  knelt  side  by  side  with  the  burgher 
or  the  Baron ;  it  was  the  asylum^  not  of  the  criminal  only, 
but  of  the  oppressed,  the  sad,  the  toil-worn,  the  infirm,  the 

aged.  It  was  not  only  dedicated  to  God ;  it  was  conse- 
crated to  the  consolation,  the  peace,  even  the  eiijuyrntiit 
of  man.  Thus  was  it  that  arehittcture  was  raisi?ig  all  its 
wondrous  structures  in  tlu'  West,  if  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Hierarchy,  so  too  at  the  perpetual  unsleeping  instigation, 
at  the  cost,  and  it  should  seem  under  the  special  direction,  of 
the  Hierarchy :  for  no  doubt  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral^  within  the  cloister,  much  of  the  science  of  archi- 
tecture was  preserved,  perpetuated,  enlarged  ;  if  the  archi- 
tects were  not  themselves  Ecclesiastics,  they  were  tinder 
the  proti  ction,  patronage,  direction,  instruction  of  1>  (  h  si- 
nstics.  But  it  was  also  of  the  most  indui)itahlc  benefit  to  man- 
kind. Independent  of  tiie  elevating,  solemnising,  expanding 
effects  of  this  most  material  and  therefore  mo6t-univer«;any 
impressive  of  the  Fine  Arts,  what  was  it  to  all  mankind, 
especially  to  t^e  prostrate  and  down-trodden  part  of  man- 
kind, that  though  these  buildings  were  God's,  they  were,  in 
a  certain  sense,  his  own  ;  he  who  had  no  property,  not  even 
in  his  own  person,  the  serf,  the  villain,  had  a  kind  of  right 
ot"  |)roprietor>liin  in  his  j)arish  church,  the  meanest  artisan 
in  his  cathedral.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  out  to  their 
utmost  extent,  or  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  ennobling, 
liberalising,  humanising,  Christianising  effects  of  church 
architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

III.  The  third  period  of  Christian  architecture  (reckon- 
ing as  the  first  the  Roman  Basilica,  as  the  second  the  pn)]K  r 
Byzantine,  with  its  distinctive  Greek  cross  and  cupolas) 
lasted  with  the  Norman  till  the  introduction  of  the  Pointed 
or  so-called  Gothic  in  the  twelith  century.  This  style  has 
been  called  Lombanl,  as  having  first  flourished  in  the  cities 
of  Northern  Italy,  which;  under  the  later  Kings  attained 
unwonted  peace  and  prosperity,  and  in  which  the  cities  rose 
to  industry,  commerce,  wealth  and  freedom.  Assuredly  it 
iia.<ui>ie.  was  no  invention  of  the  rude  Lombards,  who 
BjiSe,or  biougilt  ovcr  thc  Alps  only  their  conquering  arms 
and  their  hated  Arianism.  It  lias  been  called  also 
Byzantine,  improperly,  for  though  it  admitted  indiscriaii- 
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natcly  Byzantine  and  Boman  forms  and  arrangements,  its 
characteristics  seem  either  its  own  or  the  traditions  of 

Roman  principles,  the  appropriation  and  conversion  to  its 
use  of  Hoiiiau  examples.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  (U;li^lit 
iu  the  iimltiplication  of  the  arch,  not  only  lor  the  support, 
bnt  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  bnildinj^.  Within  and 
'without  there  is  the  same  prodigality  of  this  form.  But 
these  rows  or  tiers  of  arches,  without  supporting  or  seeming 
to  support  the  roof,  or  simply  decorative,  appear  to  be  no 
more  than  the  degenerate  Roman,  as  seen  in  the  Palace  of 
Dioclesian  at  Spalatro,  and  useflilly  as  well  as  ornamentally 
employed  in  the  Coliseum  and  iu  other  amphitheatres, 
(yradually  the  west  front  of  the  Church,  or  the  front  om)o- 
site  to  the  altar,  grew  into  dignity  and  impurtance.  The 
central  portal,  sometimes  the  three  portals,  or  even  live 
portals,  lost  their  square-headed  form,  became  receding 
arches,  arches  within  arches,  decorated  with  graceful  or 
fantastic  mouldings.  Above,  tier  over  tier,  were  formed  rows 
of  arches  (unless  where  a  rich  wheel  or  rose  window  was  in- 
troduced) up  to  the  broad  bold  gable,  which  was  sometimes 
fringed  as  it  were  just  below  with  small  arches  following 
out  its  line.  Sometimes  these  arches  ran  along  the  side 
walls;  almost  always  either  standing  out  more  or  less,  or 
in  open  arcades,  they  ran  round  the  semicircular  eastern 
apse.  Besides  these,  slender  compound  piers  or  small  but> 
tresses  are  carried  up  the  whole  height  to  the  eaves.  They 
arrive  at  length  at  the  severer  model  of  this  form,  San  Zeno 
at  Verona,  or  the  richer,  the  San  Michele  at  Lucca, 
Within  the  church  the  pillars,  as  the  models  of  those  in  the 
ancient  huildings  disappeared  (the  Roman  Corinthian  long 
survived),  or  rather  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  huildings  ceased 
to  be  the  quarries  for  churches,  gradually  lost  their  capitals. 
From  those  sprung  the  roimd  arches  in  a  bolder  or  more 
timid  sweep,  according  to  the  distance  or  solidity  of  the 
pillars.  Above  the  nave  a  second  row  of  arches  formed  the 
clerestory  windows.  The  roof,  in  general  of  timber,  was 
first  flat,  then  curved,  at  kngtli  vaulted.  Over  the  centre 
of  the  cross  rose  the  cupola,  round,  octagon,  or  of  more 
fanciful  forms.  In  the  seventh  century  the  introduction  of 
bells,  to  summon  to  the  service,  drew  on  the  iuvention  of 
the  architect.   The  dome  or  cupola  was  not  a  convenient 
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form  for  a  h  *lfry.  J^eside  the  build  ins:  it  had  not  heen  un- 
usual to  erect  a  baptistery,  circular  or  polygonal,  such  as 
are  still  seen  in  the  richest  form,  and  almost  rivalling  the 
churchesi  in  Florence  and  in  Parma.  Throughout  Lfom- 
bardy,  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  rose  the  detached  campanile^ 
sometimes  round,  in  general  square,  terminating  at  ttmes 
with  a  broad  flat  roof,  more  rarely  towering  into  a  apire. 
In  Italy  this  tluixl  epoch  of  architecture  culniiiiated  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa.  It  was  the  oblation  of  tin  richest  ami 
most  povvertul  city  in  Italy,  at  the  height  ot  her  prosperity, 
her  industry,  her  commerce,  her  iGune;  it  was  made  in 
the  pride  of  her  wealth,  in  a  passion  of  gratitude  for  a' 
victory  and  for  rich  plunder  takm  from  ttie  Mohammedans 
in  the  harbour  of  Palermo.  Pisa  found  an  architect 
worthy  of  her  profbse  magnificence ;  the  name  of  Boseheto 
lives  in  tliis  his  unrivalled  cdiiice.  It  is  not  ordy  that  the 
cathedral  makes  one  of  those  four  l)uildinirs — the  Dome,  the 
Baptistery,  the  Leaning:  Tower,  the  Cauipo  8anto — which 
iu  their  sad  grandeur  m  the  deserted  city  surpass  all  other 
groups  of  buildings  in  Europe:  the  cathedral  standii^ 
alone  would  command  the  highesl  admiration^  On  the 
exterior  the  west  front  displays  that  profusion  of  tiers 
of  arches  above  arches,  arranged  with  finer  proportion, 
richness,  and  upward  decreasing  order,  than  elsewhere. 
But  its  sublindty  is  within.  Its  plan,  the  Latin  ciuss  iu 
the  most  perfect  proportion,  prives  its  impressive  unity  to 
its  central  nave,  with  its  double  aisles,  its  aisled  transepts, 
its  receding  apse.  Its  loftiness  is  far  more  commanding 
than  any  building  of  its  class  in  Italy  had  as  yet  aspired  to 
reach.  The  Corinthian  pillars  along  the  nave  are  of  ad- 
mirable height  and  proportion  ;*  fliose  of  the  aisles  lower, 
but  of  the  same  style.  The  arches  spring  boldly  from  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars;  the  triforium  above,  running  d()^^n 
the  long  nave,  is  sinerularly  picturesque.  While  the  long, 
bold,  horizontal  architrave  gives  the  sedate  regularity  of 
the  Basilica ;  the  crossings  of  the  transepts,  the  sweep  of 
the  curved  apse,  even  without  the  effective  mosaic  of 
Cimahue,  close  the  view  with  lines  of  the  most  felicitous 
and  noble  form. 

"  Thr  pointed  arch  from  the  ntve  to  the  tmuepta  is  of  Uter  date ;  meongnumi 

but  not  without  effect. 
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Nothing  caa  contrast  more  strongly,  in  the  same  archi- 
tecture, than  the  Transalpine  Boraanesqne  architecture 
with  Fisa.*   It  h  aeen  in  all  the  old  cities  on  the  Rhine 

(the  earliest  form  in  St  Castor  at  Coblentz),  later  at  Spires, 
Worms,  MeiiU,  Boiiii,  the  older  churches  at  ColDgiie ;  east 
of  the  Rhine  in  the  ohler  cities  or  monasteries,  as  iii 
Corvey.  It  is  more  rude  but  niorc  bold ;  they  might  seem 
the  works  of  the  great  feudal  Prelates ;  with  a  severe  gran« 
deur,  not  without  richness  of  decoratiooi  but  disdaining 
grace  or  luxuriance.  They  are  of  yast  size,  as  may  beseem 
Prelate  Princes,  but  of  the  coarse  red  or  grey  stone  of  the 
country,  no  fine  wrought  freestone,  no  glittering  marble. 
The  pillars  are  usually  without  ea})ita]s,  or  with  capitals 
fantastic  and  roughly  hewn;  they  would  impress  Ky 
streiiij:th  and  soliditv  rather  than  by  harmony  or  regu- 
larity/ In  the  south  of  IVance  this  style  is  traced  not 
only  in  cathedral  cities,  but  in  many  very  curious  parochial 
cfaiurches.  With  few  exceptions,  it  is  there  more  pictu^ 
resque  and  &nciiul  than  grand  or  solemn.  In  the  north 
of  France  and  in  England  this  architecture  recdved  such 
a  powerful  impulse  from  the  Noiaians  as  almost  to  form 
a  new  epoch  in  the  art. 

IV.  That  wonderliii  people  the  Normans,  though  without 
creative  power,  seemed  as  it  were  to  throw  their  TbcNof 
whole  strength  and  vigour  into  architecture,  as 
into  e?erything  else.  They  had  their  kingdoms  on  the  Me- 
diterranean,  and  on  eidier  side  of  the  British  Channel.  In 
the  South  they  had  become  Southerns ;  even  in  architecture 
they  anticipated  from  the  IMohamniedans  some  annroxima- 
tion  to  the  Gothic,  the  pointed  arch .  In  the  North,  on 
the  other  liaiid,  as  by  adopting  and  domiciling  men  of 
lionian  or  Italian  cultivation,  they  had  braced  the  intellect 
of  the  degenerate  Church  to  young  energy,  and  had  trained 
learned  Churchmen  and  theologians,  Lanfrancs  and  An- 
selms ;  so  taking  the  form,  the  structure,  the  architectural 
sdenoe  of  universal  Latin  Christendom,  they  gave  it  a 
grandeur,  solidity,  massiveness,  even  height,  which  might 
seem  intended  to  coniroat  a  ruder  element,  uiore  wild 


'  See  for  die  Saxon  Romaneique  '  Mr.  Petit  has  pnblisheA  engravings 
Sduuaae.  of  ownj  of  theK  baildiiigi. 
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and  tempestuous  weather.  The  Norman  cathedrals  might 
almost  seem  huilt  for  warlike  or  defensive  purposes ;  as 
though  their  Heathen  ancestors,  having  in  their  fierce  in- 
cursions destroyed  church  and  monastery,  as  well  as  castle 
and  town^they  would  be  prcj)ared  for  any  inroad  ot*  yet  un- 
Christianised  Xorthnicn.    That  groat  charactcrislic  oi  the 
Norman  churches,  the  huge  square  central  tower,  wa?; 
battlemented  like  a  castle.    The  whole  impression  is  that 
of  vast  power  in  the  architect,  unshaken  duration  in  the 
edifice ;  it  is  the  building  of  a  Hierarchy  which  has  un- 
failing confidence  in  its  own  strength,  in  its  i)erpetuity. 
Without,  in  the  general  design  there  is  plainness,  almost 
austerity ;  the  walls,  visibly  of  enormous  thickness,  are 
pierced  with  round  arched  windows  of  no  iireat  size,  but 
of  prreat  depth;  the  ]>()rtals  an*  ]irof()mid  recesses,  arrh 
within  arch  resting  on  short  stubborn  piiiars ;  the  capitals 
are  rude,  but  boldly  projecting ;  the  rich  ornaments  cut  with 
a  vigorous  and  decisive  hand :  the  zigzag  or  other  mould* 
ings  with  severity  in  their  most  prodi^  richness.   In  the 
interior,  all  again  is  simple  to  the  disdain,  in  its  greater 
parts,  of  ornanient.    The  low,  thick,  usually  round  pillars, 
with  capitals  sometimes  indulging  in  wild  shapes,  support, 
with  their  somewhat  low  arches,  the  j)oudLr()Us  wall,  in  its 
turn  pressed  down  as  it  were  by  the  ponderous  roof. 
Such  are  the  works  of  our  Norman  Kings,  the  two  abbeys 
at  Caen^  Jumieges  in  its  ruins,  St  George  de  Boscherville ; 
such  in  our  island,  Durham,  parts  of  Peterborough  and  £ly, 
Gloucester,  the  two  square  towers  of  Exeter.  If  later  and 
more  splendid  cathedrals  inspire  a  higher  devotion,  none 
breathe  more  awe  and  solenmity  than  the  old  Niiniuui/ 

V,  On  a  sudden,  in  a  singularly  short  period,  the  latter 
(j.  ihic  aahi-  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (though  discerning  eyes 
lecture.  jj^^y  trace,  and  acute  minds  have  traced  with  re- 
markable success  and  felioity,  this  transition),  Christian 
architecture  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in 
England,  becomes  creative.  Nothing  but  the  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  church  remains  the 

*  iiee  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  Nortuaa  oy>n  excellent  judgement  by  the  -well- 
Tour,  and  Normans  in  Sicily.  Mr.  remnnerated  labonn  of  aceomplished 
Knight  d(>dicated  part  of  a  noble  for>  artists. 

tone  to  these  stadies»  illostnting  hii  *  I>r.  WheweU,  Mr.  WUlis,  Mr.  Petit. 
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same;  and  even  iti  that  respect  the  churchy  instead  of  stand- 
ing  alone  or  nearly  alone,  with  the  other  edifices  in  humble 
subordination,  is  crowded  around  by  a  multitude  of  splendid 

vassals,  partaking  in  all  her  decorative  richness,  the  Lady 
chapel  and  other  chapels,  the  chapter-house,  the  mo- 
nastery, the  episcopal  palace,  the  cloisters,  sometimes  the 
belfry. 

In  the  church  uot  only  are  there  new  forms,  not  only  is 
there  a  new  principle  of  harmony,  not  only  a  constant  sub* 
stitution  of  vertical  for  horizontal  lines,  new  and  most  ex- 
quisite proportions,  an  absolutely  original  character,  but 
new  principles  of  construction  seem  to  have  revealed  them- 
selves. Arcliitecture  is  not  only  a  new  art,  awakening 
diiierent  emotions  of  wonder,  awe  and  admiration,  but  a 
new  science.  It  has  discovered  the  secret  of  achieving 
things  which  might  seem  impossible,  but  which  once 
achieved,  seem  at  once  simple,  secure,  justificatory  of  their 
boldness,  from  the  perfect  balance  and  equable  pressure  of 
every  part,  pressure  disguised  as  it  were,  as  distributed  on 
a  multitude  of  supports,  and  locked  down  by  superincum- 
bent weights.  Such  is  the  unity,  however  nmltifarious,  of 
the  whole,  that  the  lightest,  tlioiigli  lufHest  and  most  vast 
Gothic  cathedral  has  a  look  of  strenuth  and  duration  as 
manifest,  as  unquestioned,  as  the  most  ponderous  and 
massive  Romanesque  or  Norman, 

The  rapid,  simultaneous,  and  universal  growth  of  this 
so-called  Gothic,  its  predominance,  like  its  pre-  J^^''^^ 
decessor  the  Romanesque,  through  the  whole  •km.'^^' 
realm  of  Latin  Christendom,  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
fact  in  the  revolution.  It  has  had  uiai  kcd  stag^es  of  de- 
velopment (now  defined  with  careful  discriininatiou  by  the 
able  and  prolific  writers  on  the  art)  during  several  cen- 
turies and  in  all  countries,  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  even  Italy ;  but  its  first  principles 
might  almost  seem  to  have  broke  at  once  on  the  wondering 
world.  Everywhere  the  whole  building  has  an  upward, 
it  might  seem  heaven-aspiring  tendency ;  everywhere  the 
arches  become  more  and  more  pointed,  till  at  length  they 
arrive  at  the  perfect  lancet ;  everywhere  the  thiek  and 
massy  walls  expand  into  large  mullioued  windows  \  every- 
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where  the  diminished  solidity  of  the  walls  is  supported 
from  without  by  flying  buttresses,  now  concealed,  now  be- 
come lighter  and  more  graceful,  and  revealing  themselTes^ 
not  as  mere  supportSy  but  as  integral  parts  of  the  building, 

and  resting  on  outward  buttresses;  everywhere  pinnacles 
arise,  singly  or  in  clusters,  not  for  ornament  alone,  but  tor 
efTt'ct  and  perceptible  u<=e  :  everywhere  the  root'  becomes  a 
ridge  more  or  less  precipitate ;  ever\^where  the  west  trout 
becoma>  more  rich  and  elaborate^  with  its  receding  portals 
covered  with  niches,  which  are  crowded  with  statues; 
everywhere  the  central  tower  assumes  a  more  graoefiil 
fiirm,  or  tapers  into  a  spire ;  often  two  subordinate  towers, 
or  two  principAl  towers,  flank  the  west  front;  everywhere, 
ill  the  exuberant  prodigality  oi'  ornament,  knosps,  shrine- 
Mork,  corbels,  gurgoyles,  there  is  a  signific<incc  and  a  pur- 
port. Within  the  church  the  jiillars  aloiiir  the  nave  break 
into  graoeiul  clusters  around  the  central  shatb;  the  vaulted 
roof  is  formed  of  the  most  simple  yet  intricate  riba; 
everywhere  there  are  the  noblest  avenues  of  straight  lin^ 
of  piilsiSi  the  most  picturesque  crossings  and  interminglings 
of  srches;  everywhere  harmony  of  the  same  converging 
lines;  everywhere  the  aim  appears  to  be  height,  unity  of 
impression,  with  infinite  variety  ot  pai-ts  ;  a  kind  of  Irhn  en- 
ward  aspiration,  with  the  most  prodigal  display  ot  luuiian 
labour  and  wealth,  as  an  oblation  to  the  temple  of  God* 

The  rise  of  Grothic  Architecture,  loosely  speaking,  was 
ThiCrwmAm  ^^outemporaneous  with  the  Crusades.''  It  was 
'  natural  to  suppose  that  the  eyes  of  the  pilgrims 
were  caught  by  the  slender,  graceful,  and  richly  decorated 
forms  of  the  Saracenic  mosques,  with  their  mhiarets  and 
turrets.  Pointed  windows  were  discovered  in  mosques, 
and  held  to  be  the  models  of  the  Gothie  cathedrnls.  Even 
earlier,  when  the  Normans  were  pilmg  up  tlieir  massy 
round  arches  in  the  North,  they  had  some  pointed  arches 

The  tlicorv  of  Warburton  deriving  f  Jortin  excepted)  in  his  day,  vrho  seoms 

the  Gothic  Cutlicdrals  from  an  inutation  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  immedi- 

«f  tiM  overarching  forests  of  the  ancient  atdy  tout  Hay  cni«r^  tmm  tlMir  fe* 

Germans  (he  i»  disposed  to  go  hiirk  m  rests,  set   to  work   to  luild  Gothic 

the  Druids)  is  curious  as  iUnstratiug  cathedrals.    He  must  eiUier  hare  sup- 

the  stranfieaad  total  neglect  of  Mednrrai  jtoeed  Gothic  architeetmre  <if  the  fourth 

Church  History  in. this  couotry.    Here  orSfth  ceufeary,  or  quietly  annihilattd 

ii  a  dhrioeof  ainoft  nnmaUed  eruditioa  th«  iattrremog  ocntorifli  to  the  twelfth. 
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in  the  South,  apparently  adopted  from  the  Mohammedans 
of  that  island.*  But  the  pointed  arch  is  only  one  charac- 
teristic of  Goditc  Ardiitectnre^  it  is  a  vast  step  from  the 
iniitation  of  a  pointed  areh  or  window  (if  Aere  were  such 

iiiiltatlou,  which  is  extremely  doubtful),  to  the  creation 
ot  a  Gothic  cathe^lral.'*  The  connection  of  the  Crusades 
was  of  another  kind,  and  far  more  j>owerful ;  it  was  the 
devotion  aroused  in  all  orders  by  that  universal  movement, 
which  set  into  activity  all  the  faculties  of  man ;  and  the 
riches  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  Clergy,  which  enabled 
them  to  achieve  such  wondeis  in  so  short  a  period.  Beli* 
gion  awoke  creative  genius,  genius  worked  freely  with 
boundless  command  of  wealth.* 

This  apparently  sinmlt^iiieous  outburst,  and  the  univer- 
sal promulgation  of  the  principles,  rules,  and  prac-  Theory  or 
tice  oi  the  Ciothic  Architecture,  has  been  accouuted  KwemMom. 
for  by  the  existence  of  a  vast  secret  guild  of  Freemasons^ 
or  of  architects.   Of  this  guild,  either  connected  with  or 
latnit  in  the  monasteries  and  among  the  Clergy,  some  of 
whom  were  men  of  profound  architectural  science,  and  held 
in  their  pay  and  in  their  subservience  all  who  were  not 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  said,  the  centre,  the  quickening,  and 
goveruing  power  was  in  Kome.    Certainly  of  all  develop- 
ments of  the  Papal  influence  and  wisilom  none  could  be  more 
extraordinary  than  this  summoning  into  being,  this  concep- 
tion, this  completion  of  these  marvellous  buildings  in  every 
]>art  of  Latin  Christendom.   But  it  is  fatal  to  tiiis  theory 
that  Borne  is  the  city  in  which  Gothic  Architecture,  whicm 
some  have  strangely  called  the  one  absolute  and  exclusive 
Christian  Architecture,  has  never  found  its  place  ;  even  in 
Italy  it  has  at  no  time  been  more  than  a  half-naturaiised 
stranger.    It  must  he  supposed  that  while  tlie  Papacy  was 
thus  planting  the  world  with  Gothic  cathedrals,  this  was 
but  a  sort  of  lofly  concession  to  Transalpine  barbarism, 
while,  itself  adhered  to  the  ancient,  venerable,  more  true 
and  majestic  style  of  ancient  Borne*   This  guild  too  was 
so  secret  as  to  elude  all  discovery.    History,  documentary 
evidence  maiiitaiii  rigid,  inexplicable  silence.    The  ac- 

•  Gaily  Kmght,  *  Normans  in  Sicily.*    Notes,'  p.  35. 

^  OemigfKt  WhewttU,  *  Afcliitootiini     *  Note  on  AivliitcctiiK. 
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counts^  which  in  some  places  have  been  found,  name  per- 
sons employed.  The  names  of  one  or  two  architects, 
Erwin  of  Strasburg  have  survived,  but  of  this  guild  not  one 
word/  The  theory  is  not  less  unnecessary  than  without 
support  Undoubtedly  there  was  the  great  untversa]  guild, 
the  dergy  and  the  monastic  bodies,  who  pcrha|)s  pnxlueed, 
certainly  retained,  employed,  guided,  directed  the  builciers. 
8ut*of  During  this  period  Latin  Chrlst<  ndf^m  was  in  a 
Europe,  g^^^^^  p^jj-petual  movemeut,  int^rcomniuuication 
between  all  parts  was  lirequent,  easy,  uninterrupted.  There 
were  not  only  now  pilgrimages  to  Jiome,  but  a  regular  tide 
setting  to  and  irom  the  East,  a  concourse  to  the  sdiools  and 
uniyersities,  to  Paris,  Cologne,  Montpellier,  Bologna,  Sa- 
lerno :  rather  later  spread  the  Mendicants.  The  monasteries 
were  the  preat  earavanseries ;  every  class  of  society  was 
stirred  to  its  depths ;  in  some  cases  even  the  villains 
broke  the  bonds  which  attached  them  to  the  soil ;  to  all 
the  abbey  or  the  church  opened  its  hospitable  gates.  Men 
dulled  and  practised  in  the  science  of  architecture  would 
not  rest  unemployed,  or  but  poorly  employed  at  home. 
Splendid  prizes  would  draw  forth  competition,  emulation. 
Sacerdotal  prodigality,  magnificence,  zeal,  rivalry  would 
abroad  be  famons,  attractive  at  liorae ;  thev  would  be  above 
local  or  uat  iuual  prejmssessioiis.  The  ])relate  or  the  abbot, 
who  had  determined  i?i  his  holy  aiiihitiou  that  his  cathedral  or 
his  abbey  should  surpass  others,  and  who  had  unlimited  wealth 
at  his  disposal,  would  welcome  the  celebrated,  encourage 
the  promising,  builder  from  whatever  quarter  of  Christen- 
dom he  came.  Thus,  within  certain  limits,  great  architects 
wonld  be  the  architects  of  the  world,  or  what  was  then  the 
\^^'stern  world,  Latin  Christendom  :  and  so  there  would  be 
p('rj)etual  progress,  commuriicatJon,  sympathy  in  actual 
d<  sign  ami  execution,  as  well  as  in  the  principles  and 
in  the  science  of  construction.  Accordingly,  ibreign 
architects  are  frequently  heard  of.   Germans  crossed  the 

'  All  the  documentary  evideuce  ad-  Hcnr}  VI.    Schuaasc  (Geschiclitc  der 

dnoed  by  Mr.  Hope  amounts  to  a  Papal  BUdendc  Kunst,  it.  c  5)  examimM  aad 

privilege  to  certrun  huilili  rs  or  masons,  n-jpcts  the  theory.    He  cites  some  few 

or  a  Kuild  ol  builders,  at  Como,  published  iu&iauces  uiure  of  euilds,  but  local  aud 

bj  Miiratori  (Oomo  was  long  celebrated  mtuiicipal.   The  first  guild  of  maaous, 

for  its  skill  and  devotion  to  the  art),  which  comprehended  all  Germany,  waf 

and  a  charter  to  certain  painters  by  our  of  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
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Alps  to  teach  Italy  the  secret  of  the  new  architecture**^ 
Each  nation  indeed  seems  to  have  worked  out  its  ovn 
Gothic  with  certain  general  peculiarities,  Germany,  France, 

the  Netherlands,  England,  and  later  Spain.  All  seem  to 
aim  at  certain  effects,  all  recognised  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples, but  the  application  6f  these  •prineipk  s  varies  infi- 
nitely. Sometimes  a  single  building,  sometimes  tlie  build- 
ings within  a  certain  district,  have  their  peculiarities. 
Under  a  guild,  if  there  had  been  full  freedom  for  invention, 
originality,  boldness  of  design^  there  had  been  more  rigid 
unifbrmityi'more  close  adherence  to  rule  in  the  scientifical 
and  technical  parts. 

The  name  of  Gothic  has  ascended  from  its  primal  uk  ail- 
ing, that  of  utter  contempt,  to  the  highest  honour;  it  is  be- 
come conventional  for  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ap:es, 
and  commands  a  kind  of  traditionary  reverence.  Perhaps 
Teutonic,  or  at  least  Transalpine,  might  be  a  more  fit 
appellation.  It  was  bom,  reached  its  maturity  and  per- 
fection north  of  the  Alps.  Gothic,  properly  so  called,  is  a 
stranger  and  an  alien  in  Italy.  Rome  absolutely  repudiated 
it  It  was  brought  across  the  Alps  by  German  architects ; 
it  has  ever  borne  in  Italy  the  somewhat  contemptuous 
name  German-Gothic*  Among  its  earliest  Italian  efforts 
is  one  remarkable  for  its  history,  as  built  by  a  French 
architect  with  English  gold,  and  endowed  with  benefices 
in  England.  The  Cardinal  Gualo,  the  legate  who  placed 
the  young  Henry  III.  on  the  throne  of  England,  as  he 
came  back  laden  witfi  tihe  grateful  or  extort^  tribute  of 
the  island,  12,000  marks  of  silver,  encountered  an  archi- 
tect of  fame  at  Paris :  he  carried  the  Northern  i»«ij*n 
with  him  to  his  native  Vereelli,  where  the  Church  a  •..  1218, 
of  S.  AiuJrea  astonished  Italy  with  its  pointed  arches,  as 
well  as  the  Italian  Clergy  with  the  charges  fixed  for  their 
maintenance  on  Preferments  in  remote  EngUmd.*"  Assisi, 

All  countries,  in  adopting  a  neijrh-  ture,  p.  11.    Mr.  Kicknian's  book  is 

hoaring  style,  seem  however  to  have  luofit  instructive  cn  the  three  styles 

workM  it  with  some  peenliariUcs  of  predominant  successiyelj  in  Elig1aiul.-i- 

theirown,  so  that  n  person  conversant  Compare  Whewell. 

with  examples  can  tell,  upon  inspectiujg  '  Gotico  Tedesco.    Compare  Hope, 

ft  tnuldingy  not  onlj  to  what  period  it  c.  xxxix. 

beloiufl,  out  to  what  nation.    Much  ^  Compftf«oiiCkrdiiialGoalo^Tol.iT. 

depenos  on  material,  much  on  the  style  p.  906* 
of  sculpture,         Willis  on  Arcbitec* 
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ibr  its  age  the  wonder  of  \ho  world,  was  built  by  a  Genii aii 
architect.  What  ia  called  the  Lombard  or  ItaliaD-Gothic, 
though  iiiiiarmonious  aa  attempting  to  reconcile  vortieal 
and  horizontal  linesi  haa  no  douot  iti  own  admirable  exod- 
Ifmeieai  in  aome  reapecta  may  vie  with  the  Tranaalpine. 
Its  costly  marbles,  enlaid  int6  the  building,  where  they  do 
not  bccoiuc  altornate  layers  of  black  and  white  (to  my 
judireinent  an  utter  defiance  of  every  sound  principle  of 
architectural  effect),  its  gorgeousness  at  Flun  nee.  Sienna, 
ita  iaotaatic  grace  at  Orvieto,  camiot  but  awaken  tboae 
emotions  wliich  are  the  world  s  recognition  of  noble  archie 
tecture*  Milan  to  me,  with  all  its  matchless  aplendoory 
and  without  considering  the  aidntectnral  heresy  oif  ita  mo- 
dern west  front,  is  wanting  in  religiousness,  ft  aspires  to 
magnificence,  and  nothing  beyond  magnificence.  It  is  a 
cathedral  which  might  havr  hren  erected  in  the  pride  of  their 
wealth  by  the  godless  \  iwouti.  iN  othmg  can  be  more 
wonderful,  nothing  more  graceful,  each  seen  singly,  than 
the  numbers  numberless,  in  Milton's  words,  of  tlie  turrets^ 
pinnacles,  statues,  above,  below,  before,  behind,  on  erery 
side.  But  the  elfect  ia  confuaiout  a  dazsling  the  eyes  an<l 
mind,  distraction,  bewilderment  The  statues  aie  a  host 
of  visible  images  basking  in  the  sunshine,  not  glorifieil 
saiiiLs  calmly  ascending  to  heaven.  In  the  interior  the 
vast  height  is  concealed  and  diniiiiisliLd  by  the  shrine  work 
which  a  great  way  up  arrests  the  eye  and  prevents  it  trom 
following  the  columns  up  to  the  roof,  and  makes  a  second 
stage  between  the  pavement  and  the  floor,  a  decoration 
without  meaning  or  purport. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  birthplace  of  true  Gothic 
Architecture  was  north  of  the  Alps  ;  it  should  seem  on 
the  lihine,  or  in  those  provinces  of  France  which  then 
were  German,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  bordering  on 

■»  Prctfcssor  WUlit  lays  down  '*  that  tciKleiicy  and  pynmidal  majesty  of  tlie 

tluVc  is  in  fact  no  ppnuirie  Gothic  build-  Gothic,  is  yet  replete  with  many  an 

iog  in  ttaiv."^ — On  Italian  ArchitecUu^  inteFesting  and  valuable  architectxir»J 

p.  4.  He  M  ineliDed  to  nftko  CKceptioiiB  knon.  It  cadbiUts  pmnttd  arelicv,  pin- 

for  Rome  churches  huilt  in  or  near  naclcs,  Injttregscs,  tracery  nnd  clostened 

Naples  hy  the  Anjievine  dyiiagty.  "The  columns,  rih-vanltinpR  aud  lofty  towvir; 

cnrious  result  is  u  »tyle  in  Which  the  all  thot»e  characteristics,  in  short,  the 

horizontal  and  vertical  lines  equally  bare  cnaGialioii  of  whkili  is  coDsidered 

predoiTiinatc;  andMhich,  Mhile  it  wants  by  many  writers  to  be  a  snfieiCDl  dcfi* 

alike  the  lateral  extension  and  repose  nition  of  Uothi«." — Ibid, 
of  Uic  Grecian  and  the  laf^y  upward 
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the  libiue.  It  was  a  splendid  gift  of  Teutoaism  before 
Germany  rose  In  inaurrectini)  mid  set  itself  apart  from 
Latin  Christ^dom.  North  of  the  Alps  it  attained  its  Adl 
perfection;  there  alone  ike  Cathedral  oeeame  in  its  signi- 
ficant symbolism  the  impenonation  of  medusval  Clun^ 

tiaiiity. 

The  Northern  climate  may  have  had  some  connection 
with  its  rise  and  development.  In  Italy  and  the 
South  tlie  sun  is  a  tyrant;  breadth  ot  shadow 
must  mitigate  his  force  ;  the  wide  eaves,  the  bold  project* 
ing  cornice  must  afibrd  protection  from  his  burning  and 
direct  rays;  there  would  be  a  reluctance  altogether  to 
abandon  those  horiaontat  lines,  which  cast  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  shadow  ;  or  to  ascend  as  it  were  with  the  verti- 
cal up  into  the  unslaked  depths  of  the  noonday  blaze. 
The  violent  rains  ^s  ould  be  cast  off  more  Ireely  by  a  more 
tiat  and  level  roof  at  a  plane  of  slight  inclination.  In  the 
North  the  precipitate  ridge  would  cast  off  the  heavy  snow, 
which  might  have  lodged  and  injured  the  edifice.  So,  too, 
within  the  Church  the  Italian  had  to  cool  and  diminish, 
the  Northern  would  admit  and  welcome  the  flooding  light 
So  much  indeed  did  the  Gothic  Architecture  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  apertures  lor  light,  that  in  order  to  restore 
the  solcumity  it  was  obliged  to  subdue  and  sheathe  as  it 
were  the  ^lare,  at  times  overpowering,  by  painted  glass. 
And  thus  the  magic  of  the  richest  colouring  was  added  to 
the  infinitely  diversified  forms  of  the  architecture. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  was  die  consummation,  the  com- 
pletion of  medittval,  of  hierarchical  Christiamty.  Of  that 
medieevalism,  of  that  faierarchism  (though  Italy  was  the 
duiiiaiii,  and  Home  the  capital  of  the  Pope),  the  scat  was  be- 
yond the  Alps.  The  mediaeval  hierarchical  services  did  not 
rise  to  their  full  majesty  and  impressiveness  till  celebrated 
under  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  Church  might  seem  to 
expand,  and  lay  itself  out  in  long  and  narrow  avenues,  with 
the  most  gracefully  converging  perspective,  in  order  that 
the  worshipper  might  contemplate  with  deeper  awe  the 
more  remote  central  ceremonial.  The  enormous  height 
more  than  compensated  for  the  contracted  breadth.  No- 
thing could  be  more  finely  arranged  for  the  processional 
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services;  and  the  processional  services  became  more  fre- 
quent^ more  imposing.  The  music,  instead  of  being  beaten 
down  by  low  broad  arches,  or  lost  within  the  heavier  aisles, 
soared  nreely  to  the  lofly  roof,  pervaded  the  whole  building, 
was  infiiiitely  multiplied  as  it  died  and  rose  again  to  the 
fretted  roof.  Even  the  incense  curling  more  freely  up  to 
the  inimeafeuiable  height,  might  give  the  uotion  of  clouds 
of  adoration  finding  their  way  to  heaven. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  remains  an  inij)erishable  and 
gngoumof  majestic  monument  of  hierarchical  wealth,  power, 
toctore.  devotion  ;  it  can  hardly  be  absolutely  called  selt- 
sacrifioei  for  if  built  for  the  honour  of  God  and  of  the 
Redeemer,  it  was  honour,  it  was  almost  worship,  shared  in 
by  the  high  ecclesiastic  That  however  has  almost  passed 
away  ;  God,  as  it  were,  now  vindicates  to  liinisell  his  OM'n, 
The  cathedral  has  been  des( nhed  as  a  vast  book  in  stone, 
a  book  which  taught  by  syiubolic  laiisrHaire.  partly  ])laiii 
and  obvious  to  the  simpler  man,  partly  shrouded  iu  not 
less  attractive  mystery.  It  was  at  once  strikingly  signifi- 
cant and  inexhaustible ;  bewildering,  feeding  at  once  and 
stimulating  profound  meditation*  Even  its  height,  its 
vastness  might  appear  to  suggest  tlie  Inconceivable,  tibe 
Inconipiehensible  in  the  Godhead,  to  symbolise  the  Infinity, 
the  incalculable  grandeur  and  majesty  ot  the  divine  works  ; 
the  mind  felt  bumble  under  itis  bliaduw  as  beiore  an  awAil 
presence.  Its  form  and  distribution  was  a  confession  of 
faith ;  it  typified  the  creed.  Everywhere  was  the  mystfc 
number;  the  Trinity  was  proclaimed  by  the  nave  and  the 
aisles  (multiplied  sometimes  as  at  Bourges  and  elsewhere 
to  the  other  sacred  number,  seven),  the  three  richly  orna- 
mented recesses  of  the  portal,  the  three  towers.  The  Kose 
over  the  west  was  the  Unity  ;  the  whole  building  was  a 
Cross.  The  altar  w  ith  it^s  decorations  announced  tlie  Real 
Perpetual  Presence.  The  solemn  Crypt  below  represented 
the  under  world,  the  soul  of  man  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  the  body  awaiting  the  resurrection.  This 
was  the  more  obvious  universal  language.  By  those  who 
sought  more  abstruse  and  recondite  mysteries,  they  might 
be  found  in  all  the  multifarious  details,  provoking  the 
zealous  curiosity,  or  dimly  suggestive  of  holy  meaning. 
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Sculpture  was  called  in  to  aid.  All  the  great  ob|ective 
truths  of  religion  had  their  fitting  place.  Even  the  i  ather, 
either  in  taiiiilinr  symbol  or  in  actual  i'orm,  began  to  ap])car, 
and  to  assLi  t  his  property  in  the  sacred  huildiiig.  Already 
in  the  Koniaiitsque  edifices  the  Son,  cither  as  the  babe  in 
the  lap  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  on  the  cross,  or  ascending 
into  heaven,  had  taken  his  place  over  the  central  entrance, 
as  it  were  to  receive  and  welcome  the  worshipper.  Be- 
fore long  he  appeared  not  there  alone,  though  there  in  more 
imposing  form ;  he  was  seen  throughout  all  his  wondrous 
history,  with  all  his  acts  aiui  iiiiracles,  down  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Ascension,  the  return  to  Judgement.  Everywhere 
was  that  hallowed  form,  in  infancy,  in  power,  on  the  cross, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  coming  down  amid  the  hosts 
of  angels.  The  most  stupendous,  the  most  multifarious 
scenes  were  represented  in  reliefe  more  or  less  bold,  pro- 
minent, and  vigorous,  or  rude  and  harsh.  The  carving  now 
aspired  to  more  than  human  beauty,  or  it  delighted  in  the 
most  hideous  ugliness;  majestic  gentle  Angels,  grinning 
hateful  sometimes  half-comic  Devils,  i^it  it  was  not  only 
the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  Gukk  ii  Legend 
also  which  might  be  read  in  the  unexhausted  language  of  the 
cathedral.  Our  Lady  had  her  own  chapels  for  her  own 
special  votaries,  and  toward  the  £ast^  behind  the  altar, 
t^e  place  of  honour.  Not  only  were  there  the  twelve 
Apostles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Martyrs,  the  four  great 
doctors  of  the  Latin  Church,  each  in  his  recognised  form, 
and  with  his  peculiar  symbol, — the  whole  edifice  swarmed 
with  Saints  within  and  without,  on  the  walls,  on  the  painted 
windows,  over  the  side  altars.  For  now  the  mystery  was 
so  awiiil  that  it  might  be  administered  more  near  to  the 
common  eye,  upon  the  altar  in  every  succursal  chapel 
which  lined  the  Duilding:  it  was  secure  in  its  own  sanctity. 
There  were  the  Saints  local,  national,  or  those  especially  to 
whom  the  building  was  dedicated ;  and  the  celestial  hierarchy 
of  the  Areopagite,  with  it.s  ascending  orders,  and  conven- 
tional forms,  the  winged  seraph,  the  cherubic  face.  The 
whole  in  its  vastness  and  intricacy  was  to  the  outward 
sense  and  to  the  imagination  what  Scholasticism  was  to  the 
intellect,  an  enormous  effort,  a  waste  and  prodigality  of 
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power,  which  confounded  and  bewildered  rathar  tian 

enlightened;  at  the  utmost  awoke  va^j^ue  and  indistinct 
emotion. 

But  exvn  therein  was  the  secret  of  the  imperishable 
power  of  the  Gfothic  cathedrals.    Their  hieroglyphic  lan- 
guage, in  its  more  abatruse  terms,  became  obsolete  and 
unintelligible;  it  was  a  purely  hierarchical  dialect;  its  mean* 
ing,  confined  to  the  hierarchy,  gradually  lost  its  significatioa 
even  to  them.    But  the  cadbedrah  tfaemselyes  retired  as  it 
were  into  more  simple  and  more  commanding  majest}% 
into  the  solemn  grainK  ur  of  their  general  effect.  They 
rested  only  on  the  wonderful  boldness  and  unity  of  their 
design,  the  richness  of  their  detail.    Content  now  to  appeal 
to  the  indelible,  inextinguishable  kindred  and  affinity  of  the 
human  heart  to  grandeur,  grace,  and  beauty,  the  countless 
statues  firom  objects  of  adoration  became  architeetural  orna- 
ments. So  the  mediflBTal  churches  survive  in  their  influ^ce 
on  the  mind  and  the  soid  of  man.    Their  venerable  anti- 
quity comes  in  some  sort  in  aid  of  their  innate  religiousness- 
It  is  that  about  them  which  was  temporary  and  accessory, 
their  hierarchical  character,  which  has  chiefly  dropped 
from  them  and  become  obsolete.    They  are  now  more 
absolutely  and  exclusively  churches  for  the  worship  of 
God.   As  the  medinval  pageantry  has  passed  away,  or 
shrunk  into  less  imposing  forms,  the  one  object  of  worship, 
Christ,  or  God  in  Christ,  has  taken  more  fiill  and  absolute 
possession  of  the  edifice.    Where  the  service  is  more 
simple,  as  in  our  York,  Durham,  or  Westminster,  or  even 
w  liere  the  old  iaith  prevails,  in  Cologne,  in  Antwerp,  in 
Strasburg,  in  liheims,  in  Bourges,  in  Bouen,  it  has  become 
more  popular,  less  ecclesiasticid :  everywhere  the  priest  is 
nowy  according  to  the  common  sentiment^  more  the  Minister^ 
less  the  half^vinised  Mediator.    And  thus  all  that  is 
the  higher  attribute  and  essence  of  Christian  architecture 
retains  its  nobler,  and  in  the  fullest  sense,  its  religious 
power.  The  Gothic  cathedral  can  hardly  be  contemplated 
without  awe»  or  entered  without  devotion. 
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CHAPTEH  IX. 

CiiiUSTIAN  SCULPTUKE. 

During  almost  all  this  period  Christian  Sculpture  was 
accessary,  or  rather  subsidiary  to  architecture,  chrisuan 
The  use  of  Statues  was  to  ornament  and  enrich  ^"'p^"'«- 
the  building.  In  her  Western  conquests,  under  Justinian, 
Goostantinople  sent  back  no  sculptors  ;  only  architects  with 
her  domesi  and  her  Greek  etOBBy  and  her  sriendid  workers 
in  mosaic  The  prodigality  with  which  Conatantinei  as 
Eonie  of  old,  despoiled  the  world  to  adorn  his  new  city 
with  ancient  works  of  sculpture,  put  to  shdnie,  it  should 
seem,  rather  than  awoke  the  emulation  of  Christian  Art. 
We  have  seen  Constantine  usurp  the  form,  the  attributes, 
even  the  statue^  of  ApoUo.*  We  have  heard  even  Theodo- 
sius  do  homage  to  art,  and  spare  statues  of  heathen  deities 
for  their  exquisite  workmanship*  Christian  historians. 
Christian  poets,  lavish  all  their  eloquence,  and  all  their 
glowing  verse  on  the  treasures  of  ancient  art.  1'hey 
describe  with  the  utmost  adiniratiun  the  gods,  the 
mythological  personages,  those  especially  that  crowded 
the  baths  of  Zeuxippus  ;^  which  perished  with  the  old 
Church  of  8t  Sophia  in  the  iatal  conflagration  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Justinian .  In  the  Lausus  stood  the  unnvalled  Cni- 
dian  Venus  of  Praxiteles ;  the  Samian  Juno  of  Lysippus  f 
Hie  ivory  Jove  of  Phidias.  The  whole  city  was  thronged 
with  statues  of  the  Emperors  and  their  Queens,  of  Constan- 
tine, Theodosius,Valciitiniaii,  Arcadius,  and  lionoi  ius,  Jus- 
tinian, Leo,  Theodora,  Pulcheria,  Eudocia.'^  It  is  even 
said  that  there  were  marble  statues  of  Arius,  Macedouius, 

■  History  of  Christianity,   vol.  ii.  '  So  at  least  says  Cedrenns,  p.  564. 

I>.  408 ;  iii.  494.   The  whole  passage.  *  All  these  will  be  Iband  in  the  de- 

^  Cedrenns,  v.i.  p.  048,  I'd.  I^onn.  Tbo  soription  of  Con'^tntitinople  by  Petrus 

£ephrasis  of  Christodorus,  is  a  Poem,  Oyliius.   The  work  was  translated 

for  iti  %gftf  of  mnch  gj^irit  vaA  beauty.  Joliii  Ball,  Lopdon,  1799. 
See  especially  the  descriptions  of  Hecuba 
and  01  UomeTtf-nJacobSt  Antbokigia. 
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Sabeiiius,  and  Eunoniiiis,  which  were  exposed  to  filthy 
indignities  by  the  orthodox  Theodosius/  It  appears  not 
how  far  Sculpture  had  dared  to  einhr-dy  in  brass  or  in 
marble  the  hallowed  and  awful  objects  of  Christian  worship. 
It  should  seem  indeed  that  the  Iconoclastic  Euipcrois  found 
statues,  and  those  statues  objects  of  adoration,  to  war  upon. 
Though  in  the  word  Iconoclast,  the  iniape-breaker,  the  word 
for  image  is  ambiguous^  still  the  breaking  seems  to  imply 
something  more  destructive  than  the  eflacing  pictures,  or 
])iekinir  out  mosaics :  it  is  the  dashing  to  pieces  something 
hard  and  solid.  This  controversy  in  the  second  Nicene 
Council  comprehends  images  of  brass  or  stone;  one  of 
the  perpetual  precedents  is  the  statue  of  the  Eedeemer  said 
to  have  been  raised  at  Paneas  in  Syria.^  The  carved 
symbolic  images  of  tlie  Jewish  ark  are  constantly  alleged.* 
Those  are  accursed  who  compare  the  images  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  Saints  to  the  statues  of  Satanic  Idols.^  If  we 
worship  stones  as  Gods,  how  do  we  \\ui>iii))  the  ^lartyrs 
and  Apostles  who  brok*  dnwn  and  destroyed  idols  ot  stone  ? ' 
The  homage  paid  to  tiie  statues  of  the  Emperors  was  eon- 
standv  ui^ed  to  repel  the  accusation  of  idolatry.  Yet 
probably  statues  which  represented  ()l)jects  of  Christian 
worship  were  extremely  rare;  and  when  Image-worship 
was  restored,  what  may  be  called  its  song  of  victory,  is 
silent  as  to  Sculptures^ :  the  Lord,  the  Vii-gin,  tlie  Angels, 


•  Gjllinit,  b.  ii.  c.  xxiii. 

'  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  ii.  A  b.  T"7, 
mtlfUt<r4  ri  x^irrw.  It  WM  saiU  to  have 
been  ndied  by  the  wonan  eared  of  an 
inue  of  blood,  p.  14;  i^m^wt  )t  uH 
liJsaMn— of  «  certain  jSaint  in  an  oratory, 
p.  23. 

<«  The  SeolfytiUa  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, p.  I'i. 

'>  ThoM:  ai  e  aoathemiitified — m*  utUm 
nv  Ml)  wm  kySm  t^iS  ift»}m$  VMt 

rikf  t»  rmt  iytmg  0iS  ImuXn^Uutf  ir  Aftit 
rxtvtri  inu  Irfiifi  roi^aif  rt  kx)  murn, 
«■!  Km  tiut,  p.  375.  lo  this  minute  eun- 
mcration  the  firti  miiatt>e  statues.  Tl;e 
letter  of  TaruiM  is  leas  clear:  it  men- 
tions only  punifinr;:,  moMlics,  waxeu 
tablets,  and 

»  E;  rt^  Xi^vy  it  Sm^  I4ii^(if  I  give 


really  divine  worship  to  these  stones^  as 

I  iiiii  accused)  vZs  rtfui  umi  r^mrnm  rmt 

iwXUtnrmf  rk  xiftm  ^iHm  ; — The  address 
of  Leondns,  p.  48. 

^  See  the  Poem  in  the  Aatholo^ 
(xc0vt£n^*Emffd/ifmwmy  Jaeohe,  i.  28. 

Ktil  rat;  Kt^itt  nftCkvn  r*r>  yl'ioiiiyifttf* 

nS^nrtt  iM'iCf.'a,  o'iv-tmsi  v'Xsni' 

»ai  -r'.ertf  itfu,  Kmi  vAcrvffm  X^^ff* 

Tnt  r  Im^y,  *v  Bita  wuXn, 

rTfiXty^aft'rui^  ««<  ^vXa{,  r  ^K^fitaf^ 
i  km)  «r^«|}^»f,  tltf  v-kat^r^irti 

0Vf  rcJ;  ru*tfy«7f  Irrt^cZtTm  vXnrim^ 

vtit  (Au^cli)  fitttnrmi,  fid^rv^ts^ 
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Saints,  Martyrs,  Priesthood,  take  their  #place  over  the 
portal  entrance ;  but  shining  in  colours  to  olind  the  eyes 
of  the  heretics.    To  the  keener  perception  of  the  (i-reeks 
there  may  have  arisen  a  feeling  that  in  its  more  rigid  and 
sohd  form  the  Image  was  more  near  to  the  Idol.    At  the 
same  time,  the  art  of  Sculpture  and  casting  m  bronze  was 
probably  more  degenerate  and  out  of  use ;  at  all  events. 
It  was  too  slow  and  laborious  to  supply  the  demand 
of  triumphant  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  the  persecuted 
Images.  There  was  therefore  a  tacit  compromise ;  nothing 
appeared  but  painting,  mosaics,  engraving  on  cups  and 
chalices,  embroidery  on  vestments.    The  renunciation  of 
Sculpture  prew  into  a   rigid  passionate  aver-  christitt 
sion.    The  (ireeiv  at  lensrth  learned  to  contem-  frn!fS!^iin 
plate  that  kind  of  more  definite  and  full  represen-  ^-^^ 
tation  of  the  Deity  or  the  Saints  with  the  aversion  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Mohammedan."    Yet  some  admiration  for  an- 
cient Sculpture  of  heathen  objects,  lingered  behind  in  the 
Grecian  mind.     In  his  vehement  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tion over  the  destruction  of  all  the  beautiful  works  of 
bronze  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  Latin  Conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, Nicetas  is  not  content  with   l»raii(ling  the 
avarice  which  cast  all  th(  st   wonderful  statues  into  the 
melting  pot  to  turn  them  into  money  ;  he  denounces  the 
barbarians  as  dead  to  every  sense  of  beauty,"  who  remorse- 
lessly destroyed  the  colossal  Juno,  the  equestrian  Bellero- 
phouy  the  Hercules ;  as  regardless  of  the  proud  reminiscences 
of  old  Rome^  they  melt^  the  swine  and  the  wolf  which 
suckled  liomulus  and  Remus,  and  the  ass  with  its  driver 


4tt  W  X^«#T«i/  MUfUvy 

xa,$  TBU  rtiffjoyou  M/;^'a>iX  Tr*  iixorei. 

Tills  was  Michael  thv  Drunkard,  son 
of  Theodora  (JwoM  Note).  Compare 
vol.  ii.  p.  202,  ^There  the  wortl  "  st'd'it  " 
should  be  omitted.  Was  the  Paintiiig 
of  Micbad  the  Archangel,  celd>rated  in 
two  other  Epigrams,  ereeted  on  fbit 
occasion?— 'T»r  12,  13.) 


Nicephorus  Critopulos,  a  late  writer, 

■ays,  r»vr**»  0U9  tt*«*»;  •V 

quoted  iu  Suici.T,  who  iipcakti  ju»tly  of 
Imagines  sculptas  et  exeisas,  ipsioa 
(luc  Dt'i  rt'prescntatioiiL'S  ajmd  Gra-cos 
ftianinum  ignotaa."  The  exqui-sitc  small 
carviugs  in  ivory  were  permitted  Sijcm- 
ingly  in  all  ages  of  Byzantine  art 

Nicetas  ("honiata  do  Signis,  m  t#5 
xakw  dfi^arrtt  0ir6t  $d^ia^«i.  Some  called 
the  eonestrian  Bellerophon  Jothna  the 
Son  of  Nun.  This  b  remarkable. 
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set  up  by  Aii^?iistus  after  the  battle  of  Actiuni ;  they  teartd 
not  to  seize  the  magic  eagle  of  ApoUuiiius  of  Tyaiia.  Even 
the  exquisite  Helen,  who  srt  the  world  in  armff,  notwith- 
standing her  unrivalled  beauty  and  her  iiame,  touched  not, 
and  did  not  soften  those  iron-hearted,  those  unlettered 
savagesi  who  could  not  read,  who  had  never  heard  ot 
Homer.*" 

The  West  might  seem  to  assert  its  more  hold  and  free 
scaiptoni  m  image  worship  by  its  unrestratned  and  prodigal  dts- 

tiwwttt.  pj.^y  (  >t  religious  sculpture ;  still  it  was  mostly  sculpn 
ture  decorative,  or  i(  irming  an  integral  part  of  Architecture. 
It  was  not  the  ordinary  occup<ation  of  Sculpture  to  luraish 
the  beautiiul  single  statue  of  marble  or  oi  bronze.  Rome  had 
no  successioQ  of  Emperors,  whose  attribute  and  privilege  it 
was  to  a  late  period  m  Constantinople  to  have  thdr  image 
set  up  tar  the  homage  of  the  peoplei,  and  so  to  keep  alive 
die  art  of  carving  marble  or  casting  luronse.  But  gradually 
in  the  Romanesque,  as  in  the  later  Grolhic  Architecture,  the 
west  front  of  tiic  Churches  might  seem,  as  it  were,  the 
chosen  place  lor  sacred  I  mages.  Not  merely  did  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin  a|)|u  ar  as  the  Guardian  Deities  over  the 
})ortal,  gradually  the  Host  of  Heaven,  Angels,  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  Evangelists,  Saints  spread  over  the  whole  &9ade. 
They  stood  on  pedestals  or  in  niches ;  reliefs  more  or  less 
high  found  theur  pannels  in  the  walls;  the  heads  of  the 
portal  arches  were  carved  in  rich  designs ;  the  semicircle 
more  or  less  round  op  pointed,  above  the  level  line  of  the 
door,  was  crowded  wltli  sacred  scenes,  or  figures.  But  in 
all  these,  as  in  other  statues  it  ^uch  there  were,  within  the 
Churches,  Christian  modesty  required  that  human  or  divi- 
nised figures  must  be  fully  clad.  Sculpture,  whose  essence 
is  form,  found  the  naked  human  figure  almost  under  pro- 
scription. There  remained  nothing  for  the  sculptor's  art  but 
the  attitude^  the  countenance,  and  the  more  or  less  gracdRil 
fall  of  the  drapery ;  all  this,  too,  in  strict  subor£nation 
to  the  architectural  effect ;  with  this  he  must  be  content, 
and  not  aspire  to  centre  on  himself  and  his  work  the 

*  Of  Helen  he  says— J^'  l^i/x^f  rm   fix^Cmfan       ts;  ifl»  «>«Xf«CiiTM<  xm^mmtji 
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admiring  and  long  dwelling  eye,^  The  Sculptor^  in 
general,  instead  of  the  votary  and  master  of  a  high  and 
independent  art,  became  the  workman  of  the  architect ;  a 

step  or  two  higher  than  the  carver  of  the  ('a])it^l,  the 
moulding,  the  knosp  or  the  finial.'*  In  some  rcsp(  cts  the 
progress  of  Gothic,  though  it  niultipliod  imacrf'S  fo  Iiitiuity, 
was  unfavourable;  ns  the  niches  hecame  loitier  and  nar- 
rower^  the  8aints  rose  to  disproportionate  stature,  shrunk 
to  meagre  graciiity,  they  became  ghosts  in  long  shrouds. 
Sometimes  set  on  nigh  upon  pinnacles,  or  crowded  in  hosts 
as  at  Milan,  they  lost  all  distinctness,  and  were  absolutely 
nothing  more  than  arehitectoral  ornaments. 

All,  no  doubt,  even  as  rou^ards  sculptural  excellence,  is 
not  equally  rude,  barbarous,  or  barren.  So  many  artists 
could  not  he  employed,  even  under  conventiona)  restrictions, 
on  subjects  so  suggestive  of  high  and  solemn  emotion ;  men 
themselves  under  deep  devotional  feelings;  without com- 
mmiicating  to  the  hard  stone  some  of  their  own  conceptions 
of  majesty,  awefiilness,  serenity,  grace,  beauty.  The  saga- 
cious judgement  among  the  crowds  of  figures  m  finont  of  our 
Cathedrals  may  discern  some  of  the  nobler  attributes 
of  Sculpture,  dignity,  expression,  skilful  and  flowing 
disposition  of  drapery,  even  while  that  judgement  is  not 
prompted  and  ki[ idled  by  reverential  religiousness,  as  is 
often  the  case,  to  imagine  that  in  the  statue  which  is  in 
the  man's  own  mind.  In  the  reliefs,  if  there  be  more  often 
confusion,  grotesqueness,  there  is  not  seldom  vigour  and 
distinctness  skilful  grouping,  an  artistic  representation  of 
an  impressive  scene.  The  animals  are  almost  invariably 
hard,  cimventional  emblems  not  drawn  from  nature ;  but  the 
human  tigure,  if  without  anatomical  precision,  mostly 
unnecessary  when  so  amply  swathed  in  drapery,  in  its  out- 
line and  proportions  is  at  times  nobly  develo])cd.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  indulgence  usually  claimed  and  readily  con- 
ceded for  the  state  of  art  at  the  period,  is  in  itself  the 
uTinnswerable  testimony  to  its  imperfection  and  barbarism. 
Christian  Sculpture  must  produce,  as  it  did  afterwards 
produce,  something  greater,  with  John  of  Bologna  and 

^  Even  of  the  Crucifix  Schnaase  has  kurier,  im  13  and  noch  anperaeiner  in 

jiutly  said.  **  Gleichseitig  anderte  sicb  14  veriritt  ein  Scburz  urn  die  Uiiftc  ilire 

MMsk  die  TnK^t  dei  Oeimiingten ;  ^  Stelle."— p.  890. 
lange  Tanica,  wclche  friiher  den  Korper      '«  It  is  to  be  obseryed  that  ihv  Statues 

gaitf  T«rliuUt4;,  wild  scboo  in  12  Jabr.  were  onlj  intended  to  be  8ec*u  iu  front. 
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Michael  Angelo,  or  it  must  be  content  to  leave  to  heathen 
Greece  the  uncontested  supremacy  in  this  wonderftil  art. 
Sculpture,  in  truth,  must  learn  from  ancient  art  those 
elementary  lessons  which  Christianity  could  not  teach, 
which  it  <uired  not,  or  would  not  venture  to  teach  \  it  must 
go  back  to  Greece  for  that  revelation  of  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  of  the  huiniin  form  whicli  had  lonj^  been  slirouded 
from  the  eyes  of*  men.  The  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Greeks  prrew  out  of,  and  at  the  '^ame  time  fully  developed 
the  physical  perfection  of  the  human  body.  That  perfection 
was  the  model,  the  ideal  of  the  Sculptor.  The  gods  in 
stature,  force,  majesty,  proportion,  beauty,  were  but  super- 
human  men.  To  the  Christian  there  was  still  some  disdain 
of  the  sensual  perishable  body ;  with  monasticism,  that  disr 
dain  grew  into  contempt ;  it  must  be  abased,  macerated, 
subdued.  Tlie  utmost  beauty  which  it  could  be  allowed  was 
patience,  meekness,  gentleness,  lowliness.  To  the  fully  de- 
vclopfMl  athh^te  succeeded  the  emaciated  saint.  Tlie  man 
ot  sorrows,  the  form  "of  the  servant,"  still  lingered  ui  the 
Divine  Redeemer;  the  Saint  must  be  glorified  in  meek- 
ness ;  the  Martyr  must  still  bear  the  sign  and  ezpiession  of 
his  humiliation.  The  whole  age  might  seem  determined 
to  disguise  and  conceal,  even  if  not  to  debase,  the  human 
form,  the  Sculptor's  proper  domain  and  study,  in  its  free 
vigorous  movement  or  stately  tranquillit\ .  l  lic  iiinjcstic 
Prelate  was  enveloped  in  his  gorgeous  an  d  rnTiiln  ius 
hai)iliment-,  whirh  dazzled  with  their  s})Ktidour;  the 
strong,  tali,  noble  Kmght  was  sheathed  iu  steel ;  even  the 
Monk  or  Friar  was  swathed  in  his  coarse  ungainly  dress 
and  cowl.  Even  for  its  draperies  reviving  Sculpture  must 
go  back  to  the  antique. 

There  was  one  branch,  however,  of  the  art — Monumental 
MoauiMiiui  Sculpture — which  assumed  a  peculiar  character 
scttiptim.  importance  under  Christianity,  and  aspired 

to  originality  ami  creativeness.  Even  Monumental  Sculp- 
ture, in  the  Middle  Au:es,  was  in  some  dt-urt-e  architec- 
tural. The  tomb  upon  which,  the  canopy  under  which,  lay 
the  King,  the  Bishop,  or  the  Knight,  or  the  Lady,  was  as 
carefully  and  as  elaborately  wrought  as  the  slumbering 
image.  In  the  repose,  in  the  expression  of  serene  slee}), 
in  the  lingering  maj\  sty,  gentleness,  or  holiness  of  counte- 
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nance  of  these  effigies  there  is  often  singular  beauty/ 
Bepose  is  that  in  which  Sculpture  delights ;  the  repose^ 
or  the  collapsing  into  rest,  of  a  superhuman  heing,  after 
vigorous  exertion;  nothing,  therefore,  conld  be  more 

exquisitely  suited  to  the  art  than  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  sleeping  after  a  weary  life,  sleeping  in  con- 
scious immortality,  sleeping  to  awake  to  a  calm  and  joyful 
resurrection.  Even  the  drapery,  lor  Sculpture  must  here, 
above  all,  submit  to  conceal  the  form  in  drapery,  is  at 
rest.  But  Monumental  Sculpture  did  not  confine  itself  to 
the  single  recumbent  figure.  The  first  great  Christian 
Sculptor,  Nicolo  Pisano,  in  the  former  part  of  the  14th 
century,  showed  his  earliest  skiU  and  excellence  in  the 
reliefs  round  the  tomb  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna.*  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  tii^t  great  Christian  Sculptor  was  a 
distinguislicd  architect.  Nicolo  Pisano  had  iimnifestly 
studied  at  liome  and  elsewhere  the  remains  of  ancient  art; 
they  guide  and  animate,  but  only  guide  and  animate  his 
bold  and  vigorous  chisel.  Christian  in  form  and  senti- 
menty  some  of  his  figures  have  all  the  grace  and  ease  of 
Grecian  Art  Nicolo  Pisano  stood,  indeed,  alone  almost 
as  much  in  advance  of  his  successors,  as  of  those  who 
had  guue  before/  Nor  did  Nicolo  Pisano  confine  himself 
to  Monumental  Sculpture.  The  spacious  pulpits  began 
to  offer  paniiels  which  might  he  well  filled  up  with  awful 
admonitory  reliefs.  In  those  of  Pisa  and  Sienna  the 
master,  in  others  his  disciples  and  scholars,  displayed  their 
vigour  and  power.  There  was  one  scene  whicn  permitted 
them  to  reveal  the  naked  form — the  Last  Judgement.  Men, 
women,  rose  unclad  from  their  tombs.  And  it  is  singular 
to  remark  how  Nicolo  Pisano  seized  all  that  was  truly  noble 

'  Among  the  noblest  lombt  in  Italy  ported  to  another  age,  to  overleap  een* 

are  that  of  Benedict  XT.  at  Perugia,  turies. 

1)}  John,  son  of  Nicolo  Pisano;  of  G re-  *  Count  Cicognara  writes  thus:  all 

5ory  X.,  by  Margaritone,  at  Arezjto;  of  that  I  have  teen,  and  all  the  Count's 

ohn  XXIII.,  at  Florence,  by  Donatello.  illustrations,  confirm  hi*  Jndgeine&t:— • 

Our  own  Cathedrals  have  noble  speci-  Tutto  cii)  che  lo  aveva  proceduto  era 

mens  of  somewhat  ruder  work — the  Ed-  multo  al  di  sotto  de  lui,  e  jger  elevarsi 

WEid  III.,  Queen  Philippe,  and  Biehaid  ad  un  tratto  fti  fona,  d'nn  genio  etraordi- 

II.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  nario,  p.  223.    E  le  open-  degli  scolari 

•  See  on  Nicola  Pisano,  Cicognara  di  Niccolo  ci  sembrenumo  talvolta  della 

Sioria  de  Scultura,  v.  11 1 ,  with  the  illns-  mano  do  snoi  predeceeiori,  p. 234.  Guilds 

tratiTe  Prints.    In  Count  Cicognara's  of  SculpCnre  now  aroae  at  Siennn  and 

engravings  the  trausiiioD  from  the  earliest  eleewhere. 
masters  to  Nicolo  Piisano,  is  to  be  trans- 
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and  sculptural.  The  human  form  appears  in  infinite  yanety 
of  bold  yd  natural  attitude,  without  the  grotestjue  dis- 
tortions, without  the  wild  extravagances,  the  writhiner,  the 
shrinkiiiij;  from  the  twisting  serpents,  the  torturing  fiends,  the 
monsters  preying  upon  the  vitals.  Nicolo  wrought  before 
Dante,  and  maintained  the  sobriety  of  his  art  Later  Sculp 
tnre  and  Painting  most  aspire  to  represent  all  that  Poetry 
had  represented,  and  but  impenectly  represented  io 
words :  it  nrast  iUustrate  Dante. 

But  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the 
Popedom  of  Eugeiiius  and  Nicolas  V.,  Sculpture  broke 
loose  from  its  architectural  servitude,  with  Doiiatello,  and 
with  Brunelleschi  (if  Bruneileschi  had  not  tunufl  aside 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  architectural  art)  even 
with  Ghiberd,  asserted  its  dignity  and  independence  as 
a  creative  art**  The  Evangelist  or  the  Saint  began  to 
stand  alone  tnisting  to  his  own  majesty,  not  depending  on 
his  position  as  part  of  an  harmonious  arcfaiteetural  design. 
The  St  Mark  and  the  St.  George  of  Donatello  are 
noble  statues,  fit  to  take  their  place  in  the  public  squares  of 
Florence.  In  his  tine  David,  aWer  the  deatli  of  Goliath, 
above  all  in  his  Judith  and  Holofernes,  Donatello  took  a 
bolder  flight  In  that  masterly  work  (writes  Vasari) 
Ae  simplicity  of  the  dress  and  countenance  of  Judith 
manifest  her  lofty  spirit  and  the  aid  of  Grod ;  as  in  Hob- 
femes  wine,  sleep,  and  death  are  expressed  in  his  limbs; 
which,  having  lost  their  animating  spirit,  are  cold  and 
failing.  Donatello  succeeded  so  well  in  portrait  statuary, 
that  to  his  favourite  female  statue  he  said  —  Speak ! 
speak !  His  fame  at  Padua  was  unrivalled.  Of  him  it 
was  nobly  said,  either  Donatello  was  a  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion of  Buonarottiy  or  Donatello  lived  again  in  Buonaroiti. 

Ghiberti's  great  work  was  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence,  deserving,  in  Michael  Angelo*s  phrase,  to  be 
called  the  Gates  of  Heaven ;  and  it  was  from  thenr  own 
copionsness,  felicity,  and  nnrivalled  sculptural  designs,  that' 
these  gates  demanded  and  obtained  their  lauie. 

"Donatello  born  1383,  died  UG6:  uatelioaxid  lirundleschi,  in  which  Doda- 

Brunelleschi  1398  ;  Ghiberti  1378,  died  tello  owned  that  while  himself  made  an 

1456.    I  ouplit  perhaps  to  hnw  nddcd  unri vailed  C<iTiMi!ii;n,  Brunelleschi  made 

Jacobodelia  l^uet  cia,  who  worked  rather  a  Christ.   Se«  V  asari  ou  the  works  of 

eu  r  1 14 '  r  at  Bolo|[iia  and  IKeiini.  Bead  in  DeoateUtt. 
Vasari  tlw  coriooa  contest  between  Do- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CUEISTIAN  PAINTING. 

PAiNTf NO,  which,  with  architecture  and  mnsic^  attained  its 
perfect  and  consainmate  excellence  under  the  (muw 
influence  of  Latin  0hri8tianitv»  had  ;|^et  to  await  ^^^^ 

ihe  century  which  followed  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  V. 

before  it  culiaiaated,  throu^k  Francia  and  Perugiiio,  in 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo,  Raffkelle,  Correprgio,  and  Titian. 
It  received  only  its  first  ini])ulse  from  median  al  Christianitv; 
its  perfection  was  simultaneons  with  the  revival  ot  classical 
letters  and  ancient  art*  Beligion  had  in  a  great  degree  to 
contest  the  homage,  even  of  its  greatest  mastersi  with  a 
dangerous  rival.  Some  few  only  of  its  noblest  jnnofessors 
were  at  diat  time  entirely  feithral  to  Christian  art  But 
all  these,  as  well  as  the  second  Teutonic  school,  Albert 
Durer  and  his  fblluvvcrs,  arc  beyond  our  bouiids* 

Of  the  preat  Epochs  of  Painting,  therefore,  two  only, 
preparatory  to  the  Perfect  Age,  belong  to  our  ]jresent 
history :  I.  That  which  is  called  (I  cannot  but  think  too 
exclusively)  the  Byzantine  period;  II.  That  initiatory  branch 
of  Italian  itt  which  I  will  venture  to  name,  from  the  sub- 
jects it  chose»  the  buildings  which  it  chiefly  adorned,  and 
the  profession  of  many  of  the  best  masters  wno  practised  it, 
the  Uloistral  epoch.  The  second  period  reached  its  height 
in  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.*" 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Painting,  along  with  the 
conservation  of  some  of  its  technical  processes,  and  with 

'  It  were  unwise  and  pri«s»iinpfHon8  fHond   M.  Rio  (Art  Chrf^tienne),  by 

(since  oar  snnrej  here  aUo  must  be  brief  Kngler  and  hit  all-acooinpiishtid  Tnuui> 

•nd  rapid)  to  enter  iat»  th^  nrttsdc  nad  Inlori,  and  bgr  Loid  lAaamj  (Cbrietfaui 

antiquarian  questions  wh'n  h  liavc  hc*-n  Art).    In  my  Bummary  I  sbnll  cmtloa- 

agitated  and  discussed  with  so  much  vour  to  indicate  the  sourctis  from  which 

knowledge  and  industry  by  modern  it  can  be  amplified,  justified,  or  filled 

intei,  especially  (thongh  I  would  not  up. 

pass  over  Lanzi,  still  less  the  new  Anno-  ^  Boni  13S7— 4weilM  ft  Dombuean 

tated  Edition     Vanhj  by  the  iiuruu  1407. 
KmnohrCItftlieiiiKlie  Foncnongen),  my 
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some  traditionary  forms,  and  the  conventional  representation 
of  certain  scenes  in  the  Scriptural  History  or  m  L^nds, 
preserved  certain  likenesses^  as  they  were  thought  to  be,  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  designated  by  fixed 

and  dcterniiiiate  lineaments,  as  well  as  by  their  symbolical 
attributes.    The  paintings  in  the  Catacombs  at  Ronu-  show 
such  forms  and  countenance's  in  almost  unbroken  tlcsotnt 
till  nearly  two  centuries  alter  the  conversion  of  Cons  tan  tine/  ' 
The  history  of  Iconociasm  has  recorded  how  such  pictures  | 
were  in  the  East  religiously  defended,  religiously  destroyed, 
religiously  restored  ;  how  the  West,  in  d^nee,  as  it  were, 
and  contempt  of  the  impious  persecutor,  seemed  to  take  a 
new  impulse,  and  the  Popes  of  the  Ic6nocla8tic  age  lavished 
large  sums  on  decorations  of  their  churches  by  paintings,  if 
not  by  sculpture.    No  doulit,  also,  iiiMnv  monk-artists  fled 
from  the  sacrilegious  East  to  pr;u  tise  tlieir  holy  art  in  the 
safe  and  quiet  West.    Even  a  century  or  more  before  this, 
it  is  manifest  that  Justinian  s  conquest  of  Italy,  iis  it  bronirht 
the  Byzantine  form  of  architecture,  so  it  brought  the 
Byzantine  skill,  the  modes  and  usages  of  the  sul^idiaiy  art 
The  Byzantine  painting  of  that  age  lives  in  the  mosaics 
(the  more  durable  process  of  that,  in  all  its  other  forms,  too 
perishable  art),  on  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  San  Vitale, 
and  inS.  AjKjllinaris,  in  Kawuiia,  and  la  other  Italian  cities 
under  (ireek  influence.    These  mosaics  maintain  the  inde- 
fcasihh  character**  of  C  J  reek  Christianity.    The  vast,  ma- 
jestic image  of  the  Saviour  broods  indeed  over  the  place  of 
honour,  above  the  high  altar;  but  on  the  chancel  walls, 
within  the  Sanctuary^  are  on  one  side  the  Emperor,  Theo- 
dora on  the  other,  not  Saints  or  Martyrs,  not  Bishops  or 
Popes.   It  cannot  be  argued,  from  the  survival  of  these 

*  Bfueh  has  been  done  during  the  last  when  did  the  Catacombs  cease  to  be 

few  years  in  th.- Catacombs.    The  p:reat  places  of  burial?  (what  is  the  date  of 

FrenchPubiicatiou,by  M.LouisPem't^is  the  later  ceiueteries  of  Home?)  when 

beftatiftil ;  if  it  be  m  trne  u  beantifiil,  did  the  OatMomb  ClM^dt  oeaee  to  be 

!  V  snni  n  inexplicable  menu  s,  some  of  the  places  not  of  public  worship,  but  of  fer- 

paiutiugshavebecome  inUuiUrlymoredis-  vent  private  devotion  r'  To  the  end  of 

tinet  and  briUtant,  lince  I  ww  them  some  that  period,  whenever  it  was,  they  would 

thirty  years  ago.    It  is  unfortunate  that  continue  to  be  cinbellisheil  bv  art,  and 

the  passion  for  early  art,  and  polemic  therefore  the  difficulty  of  affixing  dalet 

passion,  are  so  busy   in  tIiM:ov«.  ring  to  works  of  art  is  increased, 

what  they  are  detemuued  to  find,  that  ^  On  the  Moaaica  of  Leo  Ama- 

sol)er,  historical,  and  ariistio  fiitioisni  is  t^isitis  in  vit.  compare  Sclmaaae,  Bil* 

fairly  Itcwildvrt^    There  are  two  im-  dende  Kuust,  iii.  p.  505. 
pOTtant  <itiestiofia  yet  to  lie  settled: 
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more  lasting  works,  that  mosaic  predominated  over  other 
modes  of  ])ainting,  either  in  Constantinople  or  in  the 
Byzantinised  parts  of  the  West  But  as  it  was  more  con- 
genial to  the  times,  being  a  work  more  technical  and 

mechanical,  so  no  doubt  it  tended  to  the  hard,  stiff,  con- 
ventional forms  which  in  general  characterise  Byzantine 
art,  as  well  as  to  their  perpetuit\' .  The  traditions  of  paint- 
ing lived  on.  The  descriptions  ot  the  paintings  on  the  wails 
of  the  Romans  *  by  the  poets  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries 
bear  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  poets  of  Charle- 
magne and  Louis  the  Pious,  of  the  works  which  adorned 
Aix4a-Ghapelle  and  the  Palace  of  Ingelheim. '  How  far, 
during  all  this  period,  it  was  old  Roman  art,  or  Boman 
art  modified  by  Byzantine  influences,  may  seem  a  ([ucstiuii 
unini ])()]•[ ant  to  general  history,  and  probably  incapable  of 
a  full  solution.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  that  which 
is  specially  and  exclusively  Christian  art. 

Of  all  Christian  painting  during  this  long  period,  from 
the  extinction  of  Paganism  to  the  rise  of  Italian  art  (its 
first  dawn  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  brighten- 
ing gradually  to  the  time  of  Nicolas  V.))  the  one  character- 
istic is  that  its  object  was  worship,  not  art.  It  was  a  mute 
reaching,  which  jiddrtsscd  not  the  reiiiicd  and  intelligent, 
ut  the  vulgar  ol  all  ranks/  Its  utmost  aim  was  to  awaken 
religious  emotion,  to  suggest  religious  thought.  It  was, 
therefore — more,  no  doubt,  in  the  East  thaii  in  the  West — 
rigidly  traditional,  conventional,  hierarchical.  Each  form 
had  its  special  type,  from  which  it  was  dangmus,  at 
length  forbidden,  to  depart  Each  scene,  with  its  grouping 
and  arrangement,  was  consecrated  by  long  reverence ;  the 


*  In  the  Castlf  ^'i!laof  Pontius  Leon- 
tius  on  the  Gaioime,  in  the  verses  of 
Sidonitis  ApoUoniua,  Cwnn.  xzii.,  were 
painted  on  oTtc  part  scenes  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  wu^ed  by  Lucullusj  on 
the  otlier  the  opening  Chapters  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Kecntitonini  primordia 
Judaporum.  Sidonius  seems  to  have  been 
surprised  at  the  splendour  and  duration 
of  the  eoloim: 

p.'rp''tnuiii  pU  f  uni  micat,  ner  ft  inpnTC  Iniigo 
iA'prccmU  i>uat>  tarpant  pigm«uta  tiguriu. — 

cm 

Fortuoatufl  raentioiui  wood-carving  u 


rivalling  painting, 

(^00  picuim  solct,  UgDA  dedere  JoooiL 
See  BmMmdae  NifeUw,  Ibr  the  prints 
ines  at  Ingelheim. 

■  See  the  Greek  Epigram  on  the  pftint- 
ing  of  Michael  the  Archangel. 

'tlf  f^u,ffu  fA infirm  rir  dn^mrtn'dXkd  Mmi 

Jacobs,  p.  1-1. 
This  whole  series  of  Epigrams  was  iu- 
leribed,  no  donbt,  either  under  paiatl^S** 
or  under  illamiiMtioiis  in  MSB* 
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artist  ^' or  keel  iii  the  trammels  of  usa^e ;  he  had  faithfully 
to  traosmit  to  others  that  which  he  had  received,  and  no 
more.  Invention  was  proieribed ;  novelty  might  ineur 
the  auMNfiion  almost  of  heresy — at  all  events  it  would  be  an 
uniDted^ble  language.  Symboliam  widxmt  a  key,  it 
would  either  jar  on  mma  asaoeiatiani,  or  perplex,  or 
oflend.* 

From  the  earliest  ])eriod  there  had  been  two  traditional 
conceptions  of  that  which  was  the  central  figure  of  Christian 
art,  the  Lord  himself.  One  representtd  the  Saviour  as  a 
beauti&l  youth,  beardless — a  purely  ideal  image,  typical 
perhaps  of  the  rejuvenescence  of  mankind  in  Christ.''  Such 
was  the  prevailing,  if  not  the  exclusive  conception  of  the 
fiedeemer  in  the  West  In  the  Easti  the  Christ  is  of 
mature  age,  of  tall  stature,  meeting  eye-brows,  benntifii] 
eyes,  fine-formed  nose,  curling  hair,  fifnire  slightly  bowed, 
of  delicate  complexion,  dark  biard  (it  is  sometimes  called 
wine-coloured  beard),  his  face,  like  his  mothers,  of  the 
colour  of  wheat,  Ioti^  fingers,  sonorous  voice,  and  sweet 
eloquence  (how  was  this  painted  ?),'  most  gentle,  quiet| 
long-suffering,  patient,  with  all  kindred  graces,  blending 
the  manhood  with  the  attributes  of  God.  In  the  fiibuloai 
letter  ascribed  to  Lentulu^  descriptive  of  the  feison  of 
the  Redeemer,  this  conception  is  amplified  into  still  higher 
beauty.^    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  youthful  Western 

f  Kuplor  ha??  tlic  qnotntton  from  the  posnf,  npproxiimtB  BMR  IMvl/  tO  the 

Acts  of  Ui«  CiHiQcil  of  ISiiXf  Mihich  show  Eastern  tj^pe. 

tliat  Uie  Bysmtine  ptinten  worked  *  Didvoa,  p.  S4S»  fnm  John  of  Bo- 

acoording  to  a  law,  dir^.    But  M.  mascos.    M.  Didron  has  fully  invt.f:ti- 

PidroD^E  work,  Manuel  (rioonopraphie  gated  the  Buhjeet,  but  vith  an  utter  and 

Chnitieniie,  at  once  proved  thf  existence,  total  waut  of  hiiiturical  cmicii^in.  He 

and  in  fact  pnblUhed  this  law,  according  accepts  Uuf  oontrovenial  tnet  of  John 

to  which,  in  his  vivid  wnrrls    L'nrtiste  of  Damaf?cns  (he  does  tu>t  ^ccm  To  n  n1 

Grec  est  asservi  anx  traditions  eonime  Greek)  as  an  authority  for  all  the  old 

raDinal  m  ton  btlfawt,  U  Alt  «M  agore  Legcnda  of  Abprat  ttf  iinm,  tad  the 

eonme  Thirondelle  son  nid  ou  I'abeille  likenefises  of  Christ  paialed  OT  twntA 

m  ruche,  p.  tv.    The  Greek  Painter's  by  order  of  Constantine. 

Guide,  vhich  fills  the  greater  part  of  ^  Compare  iiiKt.  of  Cliri5tiauity,  iii. 

M.  Didron's  book,  gives  all  the  nke  of  ».  507,  lor  the  translation  of  Lentulns. 

technical  prnceilure  and  design.  T  am  n^tounded  at  findiiifi  in  n  book  like 

^  DidroD^  liist.  de  Diea,  and  a  trans*  Kujeler  i*  (the  English  translation  e^pe- 

lation  paUifhed  b¥  Bohn,  p.         Bat  deUyhi^giiiMlwwaceeeh  snpenriaion) 

eompere  the  two  heads  from  the  Cata-  the  assertion  that  this  letter  of  Lentnlns 

comtMi,  enpraTcd  in  the  Translation  of  may  '*  posgibly  be  assigned  to  the  third 

Kugler.   These,  t/  Mh  indeed  rtptetent  century,  "  p.  la.  What  evidence  is  there 

ikt  StOmur,  end  »«  of  rA#  pirioa  l^p-  of  itteilatoiiee  beftwe  the  ninth  €r  ctoi 
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tyipe  was  absolutely  and  ocmfessedly  ideal ;  it  was  symbolic 
of  the  oalm,  gentle,  young,  world-renewing  religion.  In 
one  place  the  Christ  seems  standmg  on  the  mystic  moun- 
tain fipom  whence  issue  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  the 

Gospels  of  everlasting  life."  The  tradition  of  the  actual 
likeness  was  Eastern  (it  was  uiikiiown  to  Augustine),  and 
this  tradition  in  all  its  forms,  at  the  second  Council  of 
Nicea,  and  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damascus,  became 
historical  fact  Though  at  that  time  there  was  not  much 
reqpect  for  Scripture,  or  probability,  yet  the  youthftil, 
ahnost  boyish  type  of  the  Western  Churchy  if  it  still  sur^ 
Tived,  was  so  directly  at  issue  with  the  recorded  age  of 
Jesus,  that  even  in  the  West  the  description  in  John  of 
Damascus,  embellished  into  the  bolder  fiction  of  Lentuhis, 
the  ofispring,  and  not  the  parent  of  the  controversy,  found 
general  acceptance  in  the  West  as  in  the  East." 

But  the  triumph  of  Iconoclasm  had  been  a  monastic 
triumph — a  triumph  for  which  the  monks  had  suffered,  and 
admii^ed  each  other's  martyr  sufferings  Gradually  misery 
and  pain  became  the  noblest^  dearest  images ;  the  joyous 
and  devating,  if  still  lowly,  emotions  of  the  older  fititfa,  gave 
place  altogether  to  gloom,  to  dreary  depression.  Among 
one  class  of  painters,  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  ^^^^^ 
there  was  a  reaction  to  absolute  hlackncss  and  ^^^^{^^^ 
ugliness.  The  Saviour  became  a  (iisinal,  mace- 
rated, seli-tortured  monk.  Light  vanished  if om  his  brow ; 
gentleness  from  his  features  \  calnii  serene  majesty  from  his 
attitude. 

Another  chat^e,  about  the  tenth  century,  came  over  the 
image  of  the  Lord.    It  was  no  longer  the  mild  ^ 
Kedeemer,  but  the  terrible  Judge,  which  painting  S] 
strove  to  represent.    As  the  prayers,  the  hymns, 
gradually  declined  from  the  calm,  if  not  jubilant  tone  of 


the  eleventh  century?  It  is  a  strange 
argument,  the  only  one  that  lean  find, 
thattliedciKriptkia  resembles  some  of  the 
earliest  so-called  Portraits  of  the  Sav  iour, 
even  one  in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  clear 
thatUwMiuilaMiwii  to  tfie  early  Fliktlieii, 
especially  to  St.  Augiistnio.  If  l<nriMrn, 
it  must  have  been  ailduced  at  the  Couu> 
oil  of  Nice,  and  by  John  of  Damascus. 


But  eren  the  fable  had  not  been  heard  of 
atUtttiiiiie.  I  hsv«  not  Uie  least  doubt 
that  it  was  a  fietka  growing  out  of  the 

controversy. 
°»  Didrou,  p.  251. 

■  Hence  too  the  Veronica,  the  vera 
u»^t  a  singular  blending  of  Greek  and 
Latin  fiction  and  language. 
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the  earliest  Church,  the  song  of  delivr  ranee  from  hopeless 
uoawakening  death,  the  tiriumph  in  the  assurance  of 
eternal  life» — so  the  youthfiil  symbol  of  the  new  religion, 
the  form  which  the  Grodhead  by  its  indwelling,  beautified 

and  glorified,  the  still  meek,  if  conunanding  look  of  the 
Redeemer,  altogether  disappeared,  or  ceased  to  be  the  most 
ordinary  and  dominant  character:  he  became  the  King  of 
tremendous  majesty,  before  whom  stood  shuddering,  guilty, 
and  resuscitated  mankind."*  The  Cross,  too,  by  degrees  be- 
came  the  Crucifix.**  The  image  of  the  Lord  on  the 

"^"^  Cross  was  at  first  meek,  tboui^  saif«ring ;  pain  wfs 
represented,  but  pain  oyercome  by  patience ;  it  was  still 
a  clothed  form,  with  long  drapery.  By  degrees  it  was 
stripped  to  ghastly  nakedness ;  agony  becjinie  the  prevail- 
ing, absorbinur  tone.  The  intensity  of  the  suffering  strove 
at  leMst  to  sululiu'  the  sublime  resignation  of  the  siifierer ; 
the  object  ot  the  artist  was  to  wring  the  spectator's  heart 
with  fear  and  anguish,  rather  than  to  chasten  with  quiet 
sorrow  or  elevate  with  faith  and  hope;  to  aggravate  the 
sin  of  man,  rather  than  display  the  mercy  of  God.  Paint- 
ing vied  with  the  rude  sculpture  which  arose  in  many 
quarters,  (sculpture  more  often  in  wood  than  in  stone,)  and 
by  the  red  sti*eaniing  blood,  and  the  more  vivid  expression  of 
pain  in  the  convulsed  limbs,  deepened  ilw  effect ;  till,  at  last, 
that  most  hideous  and  repulsive  object,  tlu  painted  Crucifix, 
was  offered  to  the  groanmg  worship  of  nianknid.*^ 

But  this  was  only  one  usage,  though  the  dominant  one — 
one  school  of  Byzantine  art.  Painting,  both  at  Constanti- 
nople and  in  Italy,  was  more  true  to  its  own  dignity*  and 


*  See  the  observations  of  Schnaase 
above,  p.  599,  note. 

^  Soln  nasc  gays  that  the  first  Byzan- 
tine reprt^iieutation  of  the  Cmciiixion  is 
ina  Codex  of  the  time  of  Bisil  the  Ma- 
cedonian (867-886),  iii.  p.  216. 

T  The  curious  and  just  oh'^fn-ations  of 
M.  Didrou  should  be  borne  la  iniud  in 
the HutoryofChristiaii Painting.  "Nous 
dirons  h  ci-ttc  nccasion,  qu'il  n'y  uurait 
rien  de  plus  iuteressaut  qu'^  signaler 
dfldM  rorare  chroii<dogique  les  sujett  de 
la  Bible,  du  Martyrologe,  et  de  la  I>e- 
p'Hflf',  <|ne  It'S  diffiTont»'s  «'p<><nn,'S  out 
bunuut  aiiectiouucs.  Dau!>lci>  cuuicumbes 


il  n'y  a  pas  unt*  Bceue  de  martyre,  mm$ 
Hue  Ibnle  dc  sujets  relatifs  k'la  rtaur- 
n  ctio'i.  J.ts  Martyrs  et  les  jugements 
deruierti,  avec  les  reprefeutatious  des 
■npplioes  de  Fen^,  ahondent  pendvit 
le  moyen  fige.  A  partir  de  la  renais- 
s.atice  h  nos  jours  c't'st  la  douceur,  et, 
disous  k>  mot,  la  scutinii-utalite,  qui  do- 
minent;  alorv  OQ  adopte  la  b(n4aietHui 
dfs  ji'  tit^-  "  jit';i!its,  Ot  les  devotions  ijui 
ont  le  ceeur  pour  I'objet.  11  fiuit  chereher 
la  laiioii  oe  tons  eea  fiuts."— Didroo, 
Manuel  d'Iconographie,  p.  IBS,  Dole* 
The  reaaoa  is  clear  eoon^. 
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to  Christianity.  It  still  strove  to  iiiaintaiii  nobler  concep- 
tions of  tlio  God-Man,  and  to  embody  the  Divinity'  glorify- 
ing the  flesh  in  which  it  dwelt.  In  this  respect,  uo  doubt> 
die  more  durable  form  of  the  art  would  be  highly  conserva- 
tive ;  it  prevented  deeper  degeneration.  If  other  painting 
might  dare  to  abrogate  the  tradition  or  the  law.  Mosaic 
would  be  more  unable,  or  more  unwilling,  to  venture  upon 
dangerous  originality.  It  would  be  a  perpetual  protest 
against  the  encroachments  of  ugliness  and  deformity :  its 
attribute,  its  excellences  being  brilliancy,  strongly  con- 
trasted diversity  and  harmony  of  rich  colouring,  it  would 
not  couseut  to  darken  itself  to  a  dismal  monotony.  Yet 
Mosaic  can  hardly  become  high  art ;  it  is  too  artificial,  too 
mechanical.  It  may  have,  if  wrought  from  good  models, 
an  imposing  effect;  but  the  finely-evanescent  outline,  the 
true  magic  of  colouring,  the  depth,  the  light  and  shade,  the 
half-tints,  the  blending  and  melting  into  each  other  of  hues 
in  their  finest  gradations,  are  beyond  its  powers.  The 
interlaying  of  small  pieces  cannot  altogether  avoid  a  broken, 
stippled,  spotty  effect :  it  cannot  be  alive.  As  it  is  strong 
and  hard,  we  can  tread  it  under  foot  on  a  pavement,  and 
it  is  still  bright  as  ever ;  but  in  the  church,  the  hall,  or 
the  chamber,  it  is  an  enamelled  wall — but  it  is  a  wall 
splendid  decoration,  but  aspiring  to  none  of  the  loftier 
excellences  of  art  But  throughout  this  period  faithful 
conser\ation  was  in  truth  the  most  valuable  service. 
Mosaic  fell  in  with  the  tendency  to  conventionalism,  aided 
in  strengthening  conventionalism  into  irresistible  law/ 

Thus  Byzantine  art,  and  Roman  art  in  the  West,  so  tar 
as  independent  of  Byzantine  art,  went  on  with  its  perpetual 
supply  of  images,  relieved  by  a  blazing  golden  ground,  and 
with  the  most  glowing  colours,  but  in  general  stifl^  rigid, 

'  Kiipler  Tp.  20")  is  almost  inclinefl  to  in  the  West,  to  Roman,  not  Byzantine 

RTispt'ct  tluit  historic  painting  on  tcalls  in  ArU  ^  Thifl,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  de- 

Mo6aic  arose  umler  Christian  influences  termined.  The  l^r»  at  S.  Apollinaris 

in  Uie  fouith  oentary.   It  wu  before  on  in  Kavenna,  at  S*  Pnracde,  and  other 

parementR.  Churches  in  Rome,  are  Byzantine  in 

•  The  account  of  the  earlier  Mosaics,  character :  on  those  of  Venice  Kogler  ia 

and  the  description  of  those  at  Rome  and  fnUer.   The  Art  was  lost  in  Italy  ftt  the 

at  I'avenua,  in  Kufjler's  IlanillHxik,  is  dose  of  the  ninth  ct-ntury,  to  revive 

full  anil  complete.    Kugler,  it  is  to  be  again  more  free  and  Italian  in  the 

observed,  ascribes  those  in  San  Vitale,  eleventh  and  twelfth, 
and  other  wwks  of  Justinian  and  his  «ge 

VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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shapt  K^s,  <-xpressionlcss.  Worship  still  more  passionate 
multiplitii  its  olijccts;  and  those  objects  it  was  conteot 
to  receive  aeconlniLr  to  the  establisluHi  pattern.  The 
more  rieh  and  gaudy,  the  more  welcome  the  ofieriog  to 
the  Saint  or  to  the  Deitv,  the  more  devout  the  venera- 
tkm  of  the  wonhipper.  This  character — splendid  ookMuringy 
the  projection  of  the  beautiful  but  too  regular  &ce»  or  the 
bard,  but  not  entirely  unpliant  form,  by  the  rieh  back- 
ground— ])revail8  in  all  the  subordinate  works  of  art  in 
East  and  West — enamels,  miniatures,  illuiuiiiations  in 
manuscripts.  In  these,  not  so  much  linages  for  ]x>pular 
worship,  as  the  slow  work  of  artists  dwelling  with  un- 
bounded delight  oil  their  own  creations,  seem  gradually  to 
dawn  gUmpses  of  more  re&ied  beauty,  fiu^  forma,  more 
infltinet  with  life :  even  the  boundless  luxuriance  of  oma* 
ment,  flowers,  foliage,  animals,  fimtastic  forms,  would  nuiae 
the  sense  of  beauty,  and  familiarise  the  hand  with  more 
flowing  Unes,  and  the  mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  for  the 
qraceful  for  the  sake  of  its  grace.  It  was  altogether  im- 
possible that,  during  so  many  ages,  Byzantine  art,  or  the 
same  kind  of  art  in  the  West,  where  it  was  bound  by  less 
rigid  tradition^  and  where  the  guild  of  painters  did  not  pass 
down  in  such  regular  succession,  should  not  struggle  Hot 
freedom.^  The  religious  emotions  which  the  painter  strove 
to  excite  in  others  would  kindle  in  himself  and  yearn  after 
something  more  than  the  cold  immemorial  language.  By 
degrees  the  hard,  flat  lineaments  of  the  countenance  would 
begin  to  quicken  themselves;  its  lung  uugracetul  outline 

*  I  mast  decliae  the  coutrovcrsy  how  tionufCoustantinople  and  the  West  quite  . 
hr  Western  Art  wan  Byantiiie.  It  may  broken  oir»  iad  iittd«r  tibe  Otimi  th«  two 
be  possibli  for  tlic  fine  sa^^city  of  mo-  Courts  won-  n  tncntivl  l>y  marriago  ;  thnt 
deni  juUgviuuat  to  disc rimmate  between  all  the  exaiuplcb  uf  the  period  are  to 
the  inSaeneea  of  ByzanUne  and  old  Ro-  be  eonght  in  the  rigid  lloeaict  in  mi- 
man  Art,  as  reganls  the  forms  and  de-  niatures,  ivories,  mnminatioDs — ^thera 
signs  of  Paintinfr.  Yet  consMcnujr  that  ninst  have  b'-^'n  so  mnch  intermingling 
the  Byzantine  Artists  uf  Justutiuu,  and  of  the  two  streams,  that  such  discriou^ 
the  B»nreht  of  Ravenna,  to  a  far  greater  nation  must  at  least  be  conjectural.— 
(  Xtcf.t  thoso  wlm,  flyiiig  from  the  fi  n-  Coinpare  Kin,  (  n  what  he  calls  IJimriro 
noclastic  persecution,  brought  with  them  Christian,  independent  of  Byzantine  Art^ 
the  wcrets  and  relet  of  thehr  art»  were  re-  pp.  32  et  scqq.  Rnmolir,  Italieniache  For- 
ceivedand  domiciliated  in  the  Western  achiingen,aiidKngl«'.  Lord  Lindsay  is 
Monantertj'S, and  that  in  fhofje  Monasteries  a  strong  Byzantine;  and  see  in  K»T-Ier, 
were  chiedy  preserved  tlie  traditious  of  p.  77;  but  Kugler  will  hanily  allow  iiy- 
the  older  Italian  Art;  that  at  no  time  santine  Art  credit  lisrtheoriginaJ  oonoqi- 
waa  the  eomnieroinl  or  political  eonnec*  tion  or  execation  of  llie  betier  derigna. 
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would  be  rounded  into  fiiUness  and  lees  rigid  expreision ;  the 

tall,  straight,  meagre  form  would  swell  out  into  something 
like  movement ;  the  stifi^  fettered  extremities  separate  into 
the  attitude  of  life  ;  the  drapery  would  become  less  like 
the  folds  which  swathe  a  mummy  ;  the  mummy  would  begin 
to  stir  with  life.  It  was  impossible  but  that  the  Saviour 
should  relax  his  hanh,  stem  lineaments;  that  the  child 
should  not  become  more  child-like;  the  Yirgin*Mother 
waken  into  maternal  tendemesa**^  This  efibrt  after  emanci- 
pation would  first  take  ])lace  in  those  smaller  works,  the 
miniatures,  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts*  On  these  the 
artist  could  not  but  work,  as  has  been  said,  more  at  his  ease ; 
on  the  whole,  in  them  he  would  address  less  immerous 
perhaps,  but  more  intelligent  spectators ;  he  would  be  less 
in  dread  of  disturbing  popular  superstition :  and  soTa8te,  the 
parent  and  the  child  of  art,  would  struggle  into  being.  Thus 
imperceptibly,  thus  in  various  quarters,  these  better  quali- 
ties cease  to  be  the  secret  indulgences,  the  life-long  labours 
of  the  emb1a«mer  of  manuscripts,  the  illuminator  of  missals. 
In  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  the  names  of  artists 
graduallv  begin  to  transpire,  to  obtaiii  respect  and  fame; 
tile  sure  sign  that  art  is  beginning,  that  mere  technical 
traditionary  working  at  images  for  popular  worship  is  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  Already  the  names  of  Guido  of  Sienna, 
Giunto  of  Pisa,  of  Cimabue,  resound  through  Christendom, 
Poetry  hails  die  birth  and  ike  youth  of  her  sister  art 

*  DofBBdiis,  in  his  Rationale,  i.  c.  3,  has  been  said,  floated  over  the  fleet  of 

wcmM  eonftw  the  repnteBtttioii  of  the  Uw  Emperor  Henelias  I. 

Saviour  in  Chorches  to  three  attitudes,  '  The  exquisite  grace  of  the  ivorv 

either  on  his  *throiU'  of  glorj',  on  the  earrings   from   ron«*nrtinople,  winch 

cnjm  of  shame,  ur  in  the  lap  of  his  show  so  high  and  ptiie  u  couception  tor 

Mother.   He  adds  another,  as  teacher  of  art,  as  contrasted  with  the  harsh  glaring 

the  "world,  with  the  Book  in  his  Iian  L —  pTirtin"^.  is  perfectly  compnfibK  with 

See  Schnaaae,  iv.  387,  for  the  various  these  views.  The  ivories  were  the  works 

postorea  (ii.  p.  136)  of  the  Child  in  his  of  more  refined  artists  fbr  a  more  refined 

Mother's  arms.    Schnaase,  Geschichte  class.  The  puntings  were  the  idols  of  the 

der  Bil<l«'iifl«'  Kunst,  says  that  nbont  the  vulgar— a  hardy,  cruel,  sensnnl  viilpnr; 

midtUe  of  the  fifth  century  tile  pauiiuigs  the  ivories,  as  it  were  talij«uiuiis,  ul  the 

Off  the  Virgin  Mary  became  more  com-  hardly  less  superstitious,  but  more  opu- 

moTi  (one  lias  l)een  discovered,  which  is  lent,  and  polislied;  of  those  ^vho  kept 

macrtcd  to  be  of  an  earlier  paioiif  but  we  up,  some  the  love  of  letters,  some  more 

hare  onlj  the  authority  of  enthnaiastie  eoltiTated  tastes.  Even  theilliiiiiinatioDS 

admiration  and  polemic  zeal  for  its  age)  were  the  quiet  works  of  the  gentler  and 

in  the  Catacombs.    The  great  Mosaic  in  better  and  more  civilised  Monks  :  th»'ir 

St.  Apoiiiuure  iSuovo  is  of  the  first  quar-  love  and  their  sti^y  of  the  Holy  iiooks 

of  a     -  -  -  -  ■         '  -  ' 


ter  of  the  sijttb  centnty.  Her  iiDage»  ai  ^ras  the  testimony  and  the  metos  of  their 

Mpeiior  icfiaement. 
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Such,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  appears  to  have 
been  the  state  of  painting;  from  the  iconoclastic  controTersjr 
throughout  the  darker  ages.  Faintly  and  hesitatingly  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century/  more  boldly  and 

vigorously  towards  its  close,  and  during  the  thirteenth  and 
half  the  fourteenth,  Itiilian  paiiiiiii^  rose  by  degrees,  threw 
oli  with  Criotto  the  last  tranauels  of  Byzantinisin  which  had 
still  clung  annunl  Ciniabiie  :  aru]  at  least  strove  after  that 
exquisite  harmony  of  nature  and  oi  art,  which  had  still 
great  progress  to  make  before  it  reached  its  consummation. 
Turn  from  the  vast,  no  doubt  majestic  fiedeemer  of 
Cimabue,  which  broods,  with  its  attendant  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  St  John,  over  the  high  altar  at  Pisa,  to  the 
otoMo.       free  creations  of  Giotto  at  Florence  or  Padua. 

born  1278,       ^,  .  .  i   i*  x  •  • 

diH  1336.  Ciiotto  was  the  ureat  deliverer.  Invention  is  no 
Sooner  iVee  th<in  it  expatiaUs  in  nnhouiideJ  variety.  Nothing 
more  Tnoves  onr  wuiider  than  the  indefatigable  activity,  the 
unexhausted  fertility  of  Giotto :  he  is  adorning  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  even  crossing  the  Alps  to 
Avignon.  His  works  either  exist  or  have  existed  at 
Avignon^  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  Ravenna, 
Bimini,  Lucca,  Florence,  Assisi,  Rome,  Gaeta,  Naples.* 
Bishops,  religious  orders,  republics,  princes  and  poten- 
tiates, kings,  })opes,  demand  Ins  services,  and  do  him 
honour.  He  raises  at  once  the  most  beautiful  tower  in 
architecture — that  of  Florence — and  ])aints  the  Chapel  of 
the  Arena  at  Padua,  the  Church  at  Assisi.  Giotto  was  no 
monk»  but,  in  its  better  sense,  a  man  of  the  world.  Pro- 
foundly religious  in  expression,  In  character,  in*  aim ;  yet 
religious  not  merely  as  embodying  all  the  imagery  of  the 
mediaeval  faith,  but  as  })rophetic,  at  least,  if  not  presentient 
of  a  wider  Catholicism.'    Besides  the  Scriptural  subjects, 

^  ♦*  Mir  sdbst  abcr  ist  e«?  wahrtml  viol-  p.  9^.    Scnlpture  In  relief,  wfts  eailicr 

jjihriger  nachforschunj^  durchaus  nicht  than  Paintiug. 

gilungen^irgend  v\u  BiMspiel des Wieder-  '  Rio  Mjrt,  per1ia]it  too  str&ngly,  that 

anfstn  bens  und  Fortshreiteng  <kr  na-  </// his  works  at  AviLnioT\  Afilan,  Verona, 

lienischen  Konstubaug  auiiufiaden,  (ic«'  Ferraru,  MocU'ua,  Havemia,  Lucca, G«et% 

•en  Alter  den  anbegiim  dcs  twolftcn  baveperished.  p.  65. 

Jahrhunderts    iibi  retdg*.**  —  Humohr,  •  Thei^  is  grvat  truth  and  bcaaty  in 

Italienische  ForschunprtMi.  i.  p.  250.  the  character  of  Giotto  as  drawn  by  I,or<l 

For  the  works  of  the  I  wcll'th  century,  Lindsay  (ii.  p.  2(38).     The  three  first 

Kogler,  p.  94  ^  •C'l].     Nevertheleas  paragraphs  appear  to  me  most  ttiilcinr 

fun  t  i^lity  years  elapsed  bi  Hiro  this  jui«l  just.    I  ^  n}  Lindsay  divides  his  life 

devc'lopmeut  made  any  further  progreif,  iutu  four  periods.   L  Hit  youth  io  Flo- 
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in  which  he  did  not  entirely  depart  from  the  Byzantine  or 
earlier  arrangement,  and  all  the  more  famous  Leprends,  he 
opened  a  new  world  of  real  and  of  allegorical  beings.  The 
poi'try  of  St.  Francis  had  impersonated  evprvfhint]: :  iiot 
merely,  therefore,  did  the  life  of  8t.  Francis  otter  new  and 
picturesque  suhjects,  but  the  impersonations,  Chastity, 
Obedience,  Poverty,  as  in  the  hymns  of  St.  Francis  they 
had  taken  beings  aasumed  form  from  Giotto.   Beligioos  led 
to  civil  allegory.   Oiotto  painted  the  commonwealth  of 
Florence.    Allegory  in  itself  is  Ikr  too  unobjective  for  art : 
it  needs  perpetual  interpretation,  which  art  cannot  give; 
but  it  was  a  sign  of  the  new  world  opening,  or  rather  boldly 
thrown  open,  to  paintiiii?  l^y  (xiotto.    The  whole  Scripture, 
the  whole  of  Legend  (not  the  old  permitted  forms  and  scenes 
alone),  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  Saints,  of  the  founders 
of  Orders,  even  the  invisible  worlds  which  Dante  had 
revealed  in  jpoetry,  now  expanded  in  art   Dante,  perhaps, 
must  await  Orcagna,  not  indeed  actually  to  embody^  but  to 
illustrate  his  transniundane  worlds.    Italy  herself  hailed, 
with  all  her  more  powerful  voices — her  poets,  novelists, 
historians — the  new  epoch  of  art  in  Giotto.    Dante  declares 
that  he  has  dethroned  Cimabue.    **  The  vulgar,"  writes 
Petrarch,     cannot  understand  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
Giotto's  Virgin,  before  which  the  masters  stand  in  astonish- 
menC  "  Giotto,"  says  Boccaccio,  **  imitates  art  to  perfect 
illusion;*'  Villani  describes  him  as  transcending  all  former 
artists  in  the  truth  of  nature.^ 

Diinng  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth,  and  throughout 
the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  churches, 
the  monasteries,  the  cloisters,  many  of  the  civil  buildings, 
were  covered  witii  pamtings  aspiring  after,  approximating 
to  the  highest  art.  Sienna,  then  in  the  height  of  her  glory 
and  prosperity,  took  the  lead;  Pisa  beheld  her  Campo 

rence  and  Rome.    II.  Abont  X.D.  190S  ^    Crod«tte  Gtanttliiie  ndk  pittnr* 

in  Lomtmrdy ,  tlie  Area*  Cin|iel  at  Mn.  ^ener  lo  campo.  •d  flf*  1»  Giotto  il  grida 

III.  Assisi.     IV.  Longer  residence  in  Mitto  talmlam  meam  heatvc  \\rp'nn<i, 

Florence,   North  of  Italy,  Avignon,  operis  Joeti  ^ictoris  egregii  in  cujus 

Naples,  p.  165. — See  also  Mr.  Rnikm't  poleritndinemignoimntaaneeliitdligunt. 

Memoir.   For  Giotto's  remarkable  Pfrm  magristri  aiit  in  ;irtis  stupent.  Quoted  by 

np;ain.«;t  Toluntary  poverty,  see  Ilumohr,  Vasari.  Decameron,  Giorn.  vi.  Nov,  5, 

i.  c.  9.  Villaui,  11,  12. 
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Santo  peopled  with  the  wonderful  creatioiii  of  Oresgoa* 
Paintkig  aspired  to  her  Infemo^  Purgatorio^  Paradiflo: 
Painting  will  striye  to  hare  her  Dante. 

This  outburst  was  simultaneous  with,  it  might  seem  to 
originate  in,  the  wide  (lissenaiiation,  the  ubiquitous  ac- 
M^^vM^^  tivity,  and  the  strong  religious  passion  telt,  |>ri>- 
pagated,  kept  alive  in  its  utmost  intensity  by  the 
Mendicant  Orders.  Strange  it  might  appear  that  the 
Arts,  the  highest  luxuries,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  religion, 
.  should  be  fostered,  cultivated,  cherished,  distributed 
throughout  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  Alps,  by  those 
who  professed  to  reduce  Christianity  to  more  than  its 
primitive  simplicity,  its  nakedness  of  all  adornment,  its 
poverty ;  whose  mission  it  was  to  consort  with  the  most 
rude  and  vuk^-ar ;  beggars  wlio  ckspired  to  rank  below  the 
coarsest  mendicancy  ;  according  to  whose  rule  there  could 
be  no  property,  hardly  a  fixed  residence.  Strange  I  that 
these  should  become  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art, 
the  most  consummate  artists ;  that  their  cloistered  palaces 
should  be  the  most  sumptuous  in  architecture,  the  most 
richly  decorated  by  sculpture  and  painting;  at  once  the 
workshops  and  the  abodes  of  those  who  executed  most  ad- 
mirably, and  might  seem  to  adore  with  the  most  int(  nse 
devotion,  these  splendours  and  extravairnnces  of  reliiri<»us 
wealth.  Assisi — the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  the  poor, 
self-denying  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
hardly  owned  the  cord  which  girt  him,  who  possessed  not 
a  breviary  of  his  own,  who  worshipped  in  the  barren 
mountain,  at  best  in  the  rock-hewn  edl,  whose  companicms 
were  the  lepers,  the  outcasts  of  human  society — Assisi  be- 
comes the  capital,  the  young,  gorgeous  capital  nf  Cliiistian 
Art.  Perhaps  in  no  single  city  of  that  period  was  such 
lavish  expenditure  Tnade  in  all  which  was  purely  decora- 
tive. The  Church,  finished  by  a  German  architect  but 
five  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Francis,  put  to  shame  in 
its  architecture,  as  somewhat  later  in  the  paintings  of 
Cimabue,  Simon  Memmi,  Giunto,  Giotto^  probably  the 
noblest  edifices  in  Home,  those  in  the  Lombanl  Republics, 
in  Pisa,  Sienna,  Florence,  and  as  yet  those  of  the  capitals 
and  cathedral  cities  of  Transalpine  Christendom.  The 
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Dominicans  were  net  &r  behind  in  their  steady  ^cultiva- 
tion, and  their  profiise  encouragement  of  art*^ 

Yet  this  fact  is  easy  ot  (jxplanation,  if  it  has  not  already 
found  its  explanation  in  our  history.    There  is  always  a 
vast  mass  of  dormant  religiousness  in  the  world  ;  it  wants 
only  to   be   seized,  stimulated,  directed,  appropriated. 
These  Orders  swept  into  their  ranks  and  withni  their 
walls  all  who  yearned  for  more  intense  religion.  Devout 
men  threw  themselves  into  the  movement^  which  promised 
most  boldly  and  succeeded  most  fiilly  in  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  the  heart    There  would  be  many  whose  voca- 
tion was  not  that  of  the  active  jireacher,  or  the  restless  mis- 
sionary, or  the  argute  schoulman.  There  were  the  calm,  the 
gentle,  the  contemplative.    Men  who  had  the  irresistible 
calling  to  be  artists  became  Franciscans  or  Dominicansi 
not  because  mendicancy  was  favourable  to  art,  but  because 
it  awoke,  and  cherished,  and  strengthened  those  emotions 
which  were  to  express  themselves  in  art.   Beligion  drove 
them  into  the  cloister;  the  cloister  and  Ae  church  oiered 
them  its  walls ;  they  drew  from  all  quarters  the  traditions, 
the  technicalities  of  art.    Being  rich  enough  (the  coimuuni- 
ties,  not  the  individuals)  to  reward  the  best  teachers  or  the 
more  celebrated  artists,  they  soon  became  masters  of  the 
skill,  the  manipulation,  the  rules  of  design,  the  practice  of 
colouring.    How  could  the  wealth,  so  lavishly  poiu*ed  at 
their  feet,  be  better  employed  than  in  the  reward  of  the 
stranger-artisti  who  not  only  adorned  their  walk  with  die 
most  perfect  models,  but  whose  study  in  the  church  or  in 
tiic  cloister  w^as  a  school  of  instruction  to  the  Monks  them- 
selves who  aspired  to  be  their  pupils  or  their  rivals  ? 

The  Monkish  paiiiti  rs  were  masters  of  that  invaluable 
treasure,  time,  to  work  their  study  up  to  perfection ;  there 
was  nothing  that  urged  to  careless  haste.  Without  labour 
they  had  their  scanty  but  sufficient  sustenance ;  dieyhad  no 
fiirtii^  wants.  Art  alternated  with  salutary  rest,  or  with 
die  stimulant  of  art,  the  religious  service.  Neidier  of  Aese 
permitted  the  other  to  languish  into  dull  apathy,  or  to  rest 
in  inexpressive  forms  or  hues.    No  cares,  no  anxieties, 

*  Simon  Memmi  of  Sienna  painted  the    the  Sptnlards  in  Santa  Maria  NoTeUt  at 
legend  of  St.  Dominie  in  the  Chnpel  of  Florenee.— VaMii  end  Rio,  p.  $6. 
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jprobably  not  even  the  joalousies  of  art  iDtruded  on  these 
secluded  Monks ;  theirs  was  the  more  blameless  rivaliy  of 

Inety,  not  of  success.    With  some,  perhapsi  there  was  a 
atent  unconscious  pride,  not  so  mucn  in  themselves  as  in 
the  fame  and  influence  which  accrued  to  the  Order,  or  to 
the  convent,  which  their  works  crowded  more  and  more 
with  wondering:  worshipjx  rs.    Dut  in  most  it  was  to  dis- 
burthen,  as  it  were,  their  own  hearts,  to  expnss  in  form 
and  colour  their  own  irrepressil>le  teclnigs.    They  would 
have  worked  as  passionately  and  laboriously  if  the  picture 
had  been  enshrined,  unvisited,  in  their  narrow  celL  They 
worshipped  their  own  works,  not  because  they  were  their 
own,  but  because  they  spoke  the  language  of  their  souk. 
They  worshipped  wUle  they  worked,  worked  that  they 
might  worship ;  and  works  so  conceived  and  so  executed 
(directly  the  letters  of  conventionalism  were  burst  and  cast 
aside,  and  the  technical  skill  acquired)  could  not  fail  t-o 
inspire  the  adoration  of  all  kindred  and  con*renial  minds. 
Their  pictures,  in  truth,  were  their  religious  offerings, 
made  in  single-minded  zeal,  with  untiring  toil,  with  patience 
never  wearied  or  satisfied.    If  these  <^ering8  had  their 
meed  of  fame,  if  they  raised  -  the  glory  or  enlarged  die 
influence  and  so  the  wealth -of  the  Order,  the  simple  artists 
were  ])rol)ably  the  last  who  would  detect  within  themselves 
that  less  generous  and  less  disinterested  motive. 

If  the  Dominicans  we  re  not  inferior  to  the  Franciscans 
in  the  generous  encouragement  of  tlie  art  ot  painting,  in  its 
cultivation  among  their  own  brethren  they  attained  higher 
fame*  If  Assisi  took  the  lead,  and  almost  all  the  best 
^  ^  masters  kindled  its  wails  to  life,  the  Dominican 
^  '  convent  in  Florence  might  boast  the  works  of 
their  own  brother  Fra  Angelico,  To  judge  from  extant 
paiuliuu,s,  Angelico  was  the  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled, 
model  of  what  I  presume  to  call  the  cloistral  sciiuul 
of  painting.  The  pertect  example  of  his  art  was  Frh 
Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Fra  Angelico  became  a 
monk  that  he  might  worship  without  disturbance,  and 
paint  without  reward.  He  left  all  human  passions  behind 
him;  his  one  passion  was  serene  devotion^  not  without 
tenderness,  but  the  tenderness  of  a  saint  rather  than  of  a 
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man.  Before  he  b^n  to  paint,  he  knelt  in  prayer ;  as  he 
painted  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  he  would  break  off 
in  tears*  No  doubt,  when  he  attained  ihat  expression  of 
calm,  unearthly  holiness  which  distinguishes  his  Angels 

or  Saints,  he  stood  partaking  in  their  mystic  ecstacy. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  moroseness,  the  self-torture  of  the 
monk  ;  he  does  not  seem,  like  later  monastic  painters  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  have  delighted  in  the  agony  of  the 
martyrdom;  it  is  the  glorified,  not  the  suffering.  Saint 
which  is  his  ideal.    Of  the  world,  it  was  human  nature 
alone  from  which  he  had  wrenched  away  his  sympathies. 
He  delights  in  brilliant  colours;  the  brightest  green  or 
tlie  gayest  hues  in  bis  trees  and  flowers ;  the  richest  reds 
and  blues  in  his  draperies,  with  a  profusion  of  gold.  Fri 
Angelico  is  the  Mystic  of  painting,  the  contemplative 
Mystic,  living  in  another  world,  havinir  transnintid  all 
that  he  remembers  of  this  world  into  a  purer,  holier  being. 
But  that  which  was  his  excellence  was  likewise  his  defect. 
It  was  spiritualism,  exquisite  and  exalting  spiritualism, 
but  it  was  too  spiritual   Painting,  which  represents  hur 
manit}^,  even  in  its  highest, holiest  form,  must  still  be  human. 
With  the  passions,  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  Gio- 
vanni's mind  had  almost  died  away.    His  child  is  not  a 
child,  he  is  a  cherub.    The  Virgin  and  the  Mother  are 
not  blended  ui  perfect  harmony  and  pro})ortion  *,  the  colder 
Virgin  prevails ;   adoration  has  extinguished  motherly 
love.    Above  all,  the  Redeemer  fails  in  all  Angelico  s 
pictures.  Instead  of  the  orthodox  perfect  God  and  perfect 
Man,  by  a  singular  heresy  the  humanity  is  so  effiused  that, 
as  the  pure  Divinity  is  unimaginable,  and,  unincarnate, 
cannot  be  represented,  both  the  form  and  the  countenance 
are  stiffened  to  a  cold,  unmeaning  abstraction.     It  is 
neither  the  human  nature  with  the  infused  majesty  and 
mercy  of  the  Godhead  ;  nor  the  Godhead  subdued  into 
the  gentleness  and  patience  of  humanity.    The  God-man 
is  neither  God  nor  Man.     Even  in  the  celestial  or 
beatified  beings,  angels  or  saints,  ex(|uisite,  unrivalled  as 
is  their  grace  and  beauty,  the  grace  is  not  that  of  beings 
accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  their  limbs ;  the  beauty  is 
not  that  of  our  atniosj)here.    Not  merely  do  they  want 
the  breath  of  life,  the  motion  of  life,  the  warmth  of  life, 
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they  waat  the  truth  of  life,  and  without  truth  there  is  no 
eoDflommate  art.  They  have  never  really  liv^,  never 
assumed  the  funetioDs  nor  dwelt  within  the  precincts  of  life. 
Painting  having  acquhred  in  the  ctoisler  all  this  imworidli* 
nesBy  thtt  profbund  devotion,  this  refined  spirituality,  must 
emerge  again  into  tfie  world  to  blend  and  balance  bodi,  firrt 
in  Fraucia  and  Perugiiio,  up  to  the  perfect  Raffaelle  and 
Leonardo.  Even  the  cloister  in  Fra  Bartolomeo  must  take 
a  wider  fli^iht  ;  it  must  ]>aint  man,  it  must  Imrnauise  it- 
self that  it  may  represent  man  and  demand  the  genuine 
admiration  of  man.  It  is  without  the  walls  of  the  cloist^ 
that  painting  finds  its  unrivalled  votaries,  achieves  its  most 
imperishable  triumphs. 

Transalpine  Painting  is  no  less  the  &itfaiiil  conservator  of 
tmmba  the  ancient  traditions.  In  the  German  miflsak  and 
Fiemiibwt  books  of  devotion  there  is,  throughout  the  earlier 
period,  the  faithful  maintenance  of  the  older  forms,  rich 
grounds,  splendid  cdlour;?.  The  walls  of  the  older  churches 
reveal  paintings  in  which  there  is  at  least  aspiration  aib^ 
higher  thing8»  some  variety  of  design,  some  incipient  grace 
and  nobleness  of  form.  The  great  hierarchical  cities  on 
the  Bhine  seem  to  take  the  lead.  William  of  Cc^ocpie 
and  Master  Stephen  seem  as  if  they  would  raise  up  rivak 
in  Teutonic  to  Italian  art.  Above  all,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  alxMit  contemporary  with  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
the  Flemish  Van  Kycks,  if  not  by  the  invention,  by  the 
pertrction  of  oil-painting,  gave  an  impulse  of"  which  it 
is  diiiicuit  to  calculate  the  importance.  Those  painters 
of  the  rich  commercial  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  might 
seem  as  deeply  devout  in  their  conceptions  as  the  cloistral 
school  of  Italy,  yet  more  human  as  living  among  men, 
nobler  in  their  grouj^ing,  nobler  in  their  dresses  and  dra- 
peries ;  and  already  m  their  backgrounds  anticipating  that 
truth  and  reality  of  landscape  which  was  hereafter  to 
distinguish  their  country.  In  this  the  later  Flemish  painters 
rise  as  much  above  the  Van  Eycks  as  Haffaellc  and  Leo- 
nardo above  their  predecessors.  But  I'eutonic  mi^t  seem 
as  if  it  would  vie  for  the  palm  of  Christian  pabting.^ 

•*  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  honi  about  1366,  ing  the  Translation  of  Kngler,  1iy  Sir 
ied  John  Van  Kyck,  boru  about    EMmund  Head.    On  the  Vao  Eyokfi, 

400,  di«A  1445.   8m  for  Gknuan  Paint*   Waagen's  Db«ertation. 
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The  works  of  Nieoks  Y,  in  letten  and  in  arte  have 
ended  oar  sorvay  of  these  two  great  departments  of 
Christian  influenee,  and  summed  up  the  aeeotmt  of  Latin 

Christendom.  The  papacy  of  Nicolas  V.  closed  the  a^e 
of  iiiediaRval  letters;  it  tertiiiiiated,  at  least  in  Italy,  if 
Brunei  Icsclii  had  not  already  closed  it,  the  reign  of  mediaeval 
architecture*  In  paintinpr,  by  his  muniheent  patronage  of 
that  which  was  then  the  highest  art,  but  which  was  only 
the  harbinger  of  nobler  things  to  come,  the  pontificate  of 
Niooias  marked  the  transition  period  firom  the  ancient 
to  the'modem  world. 

Bat  Nicolas  V.  was  only  a  restorer,  and  a  restorer  not 
in  the  hierarchical  character,  of  the  mediaeval  archicecture. 
That  architecture  had  achieved  its  great  works,  Strasburg, 
all  that  was  to  rise,  till  the  present  day,  of  Cologne,  Ant- 
werp, Rheims,  Bruges,  Amiens,  Chartres,  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  our  own  Westminster, 
York,  Salisbury,  Lincoki.  This  great  art  surrived  in  its 
creatiTe  power,  only  as  it  were,  at  the  extremities  of  Latin 
Christendom,  It  had  even  passed  its  gorgeous  epoch, 
<»lled  in  France  Flamboyant ;  it  was  degenerating  into 
luxury  and  wantonness  ;  it  had  begun  to  adorn  for  the  sake 
of  adornment.  Btit  Rome  was  still  faithful  to  Rome ;  her 
architecture  would  not  condescend  to  Teutonic  influence. 
That  which  is  by  some  called  Christian  architecture,  as  has 
been  said,  was  to  the  end  almost  a  stranger  in  the  city  still 
acknowledged  as  the  capital  of  Christendom.*  Rome  at 
least,  if  not  Italy,  was  still  holding  aloof  from  that  which 
was  the  strength  of  Borne  and  of  Latin  Christendom — 
Mediflevalism ;  Nicolas  as  it  were,  accomplished  the 
divorce.  In  him  Rome  repudiated  the  whole  of  what  are 
call^  the  Dark  Ages.  Home  began  the  revival  which 
was  to  be  in  the  end  the  ruin  of  her  supremacy. 

*  Two  sentences  of  Vasari  show  the  efcdendo       rltforandola  non  lasdare 

revolution  arrived  at  and  taught  by  that  manco  memoria  di  se,  ohe  f:itto  si  aveva 

great  Architect,  who  boasted  to  have  Cimabue  e  Giotto ;  l  alti-odi  truvarmodu, 

tabed  the  majettic  cupola  of  Florenee.  m  «  li  potesse,  a  voltare  la  cupola  di  S. 

"Solo  riatonto  suo  eral'archittetum  cho  Maria  del  Fiore  di  Firenaa,** p. S07,  edit, 

gia  era  spenta,  dico  gli  ordini  autichi  Milan.   Compare  p.  365^ 

Moni,  e  non  la  Tedeaca  e  bwiktm  la  quale  *  It  was  in  Rone  that  BMrneUeeold 

molto  si  uaava  nel  suo  tempo.*  **BaTeva  "ritrovd  le  comici  antiche,  e  1' ordine 

in  se  duo  concetti  p:randissimi :!' uno  era  Toscano,  Corhithio,  Dorico,  e  lonioo 

il  toruare  al  luce  la  buoua  archittetura,  alle  priiuarie  fonne  restitui." — Vasari. 
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Nicolas  v.,  as  Pope,  as  sovereign  of  Rome,  as  patron  of 
letters  and  arts,  stood,  consciously  perhaps,  but  with  a  dim 
perception  of  the  change,  at  the  head  of  a  new  aera.  It  was 
an  epoch  in  Christian  civilisation.  To  him  the  Po]^  might 
seem  as  destined  for  long  ages  to  rule  the  subject  and 
tributary  world ;  the  great  monarchies,  the  Empire,  France, 
Spain,  England,  were  yet  to  rise,  each  obedient  or  hostile 
to  the  Pope  as  might  suit  their  policy.  He  could  not 
foresee  that  the  1^()]m',  from  the  hicrh  auttKrat  over  all, 
would  beeoirie  only  one  of  the  powers  of  Christendom. 
To  be  a  sovereign  Italian  prince  might  appear  necessaiy 
to  his  dignity,  his  security.  It  was  but  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  things  in  Ital^.  Everywhere^  except  in  stern 
oligarchical  Venice,  in  Mikn,  in  Verona,  in  Ferrara,  in 
Florence,  princes  had  risen,  or  were  arising,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Republics,  Viscontis,  Sforzas,  Estes,  della  Scalas, 
Mt'dicis.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  (he  took  this  name,  he  had 
no  other,  from  his  native  town),  so  obscure  that  liis  fanuly 
was  unknown,  had  no  ancestry  to  glority,  no  descendants 
whom  he  might  be  tempted  to  enrich  or  to  ennoble.  He 
had  no  prophetic  f<  ars  that,  as  sovereign  princes*  his 
successors  would  yield  to  the  inevitable  temptation  of 
founding  princely  families  at  the  expense  of  the  interests, 
of  the  estates,  and  dominions  of  the  Church.  Not  only 
was  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to  be  merged  in  the  more 
ambitious  politics  of  the  world,  but  tramnieied  in  the  more 
mean  and  intricate  politics  of  Italy.  Almost  inmi  this 
time  the  names  of  the  successive  Popes  may  be  traced  in 
the  annals  of  the  cities  and  petty  principalities  of  Italy,  in 
the  rolls  of  the  estates  of  the  Church,  of  which  they  have 
become  lords,  in  their  magnificent  palaces  in  Koma 
Among  those  palaces  there  is  but  one,  the  Colonna,  which 
boasts  an  ancient  name ;  but  few  which  bear  not  the  name 
of  a  papal  housi-.  Too  often  among  the  Popes  of  the  next 
century  the  character  (and  dark  indeed  wai?  that  character) 
oi  the  Italian  sovereign  prince  prevailed  over  that  of  the 
Pope.  If  his  house  was  not  perpetuated,  it  was  solely  from 
the  indignant  hostility  and  execration  of  mankind.^ 

^  Pins  11.  alMBaied  Badicofimi,  not  to  hii  fiunily,  bat  to  Ui  m&we  eity,  Sienna. 
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As  to  Nicolas  Y.  Italy,  or  rather  Latin  Christianity^ 
mainly  owes  her  age  of  learning,  as  well  as  its  fatal  coDse* 
quences  to  Borne  and  to  Latin  Christianity,  so  those  eon* 
quences,  in  his  honest  ardour,  he  would  be  the  last  to 
prognosticate  or  to  foresee.    It  was  the  splendid  vision  of 
Nicolas  V.  that  Christianity  was  to  array  itself  in  the 
spoils  of  the  ancient  wurhl,  and  so  maintain  with  Tnore 
universal  veneration  her  supremacy  over  the  human  mmd. 
This,  however,  the  revival  of  learning,  was  but  Revival  oi 
one  of  the  four  great  principles  in  slow,  silent, 
irresistible  operation  in  Western  Christendom,  mutually 
co-operative,  blendmg  with  and  strengthening  each  other, 
ominous  of  and  preparing  the  great  revolution  of  the 
next  century.    But  to  all  these,  signs  at  once  and  har- 
bingers of  the  coining  change,  Nicolas  couki  nut  but  be 
blind  ;  for  of  these  signs  some  were  those  which  a  Pope, 
himself  so  pious  and  so  prosperous,  migiit  retuse  to  see; 
or,  if  not  dazzled  by  his  prosperity,  too  entirely  absorbed 
in  dangers  of  far  other  kind,  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
the  advance  of  the  Turks  on  Western  Christendom,  might 
be  unable  to  see*   This  one  danger,  as  it  (so  he  might 
hope)  would  work  reformation  in  the  startled  ChuiNch, 
would  bring  the  alienated  world  into  close  and  obedient 
confederacy  with  her  head.    The  Pope,  like  Urban  of 
old,  would  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  defensive 
crusade. 

L — Of  these  principles,  of  these  particular  signs,  the  first 
was  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect^  inevitable  in  the 
order  of  things,  and  resulting  in  a  two-fold  oppugnaney 
to  the  established  dommion  of  the  Church.  The  first 
oflfepring  of  the  expanding  intellect  was  the  long-felt, 
still  growing  impatience,  intolerance  of  the  oppressions, 
the  abuses  of  tlie  Papacy,  of  the  Pa|)al  Court,  and  of 
the  Papal  religion ;  impatience  which  did  not  of  necessity 
involve  the  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  Latin  Christianity. 
The  enormous  powers  still  asserted  b^^  the  Popes  over 
temporal  sovereigns,  the  immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy 
as  to  their  persons  and  from  the  common  burthens  of  the 
State,  the  exorbitant  taxation,  the  venality  of  Rome, 
above  all,  the  Indulgences,  with  which  the  Papal  power  in 
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its  decline  seemed  determined  wantonly  to  insult  the 
moral  and  religious  sense  of  mankind.  Long^  before 
Luther  this  abuse  had  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  in  vain  for  the  Chnich  to  aisert  that»  rightly 
undentoody  Indolgenoea  only  released  ftom  temporal 
penanees;  that  tiiey  were  a  comimita6oTi,  a  merafli], 
lawful  commutation  for  such  penances.  The  language  of 
the  promuliiators  and  vendors  of  the  Indulgences,  even  of 
the  Indiilirt  nces  themselves,  was,  to  the  viiliiar  ear,  the 
broad,  plain,  direct  guarantee  Irom  the  pains  oi  purgatory, 
from  hell  itself,  tor  tens,  hundreds,  thousands  oi  years;  a 
8wee|Hng  pardon  for  all  sins  committed,  a  sweeping  Ucenee 
for  sms  to  be  committed  :  and  if  this  &lse  construction^  it 
might  be,  was  perilous  to  the  irreligious,  this  even  seeming 
6agrant  dissociation  of  morality  titom  religion  was  no  less 
revolting  to  the  religious.*  Nor  was  there  as  yet  any 
general  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  Clerg}^  or  of  the 
Monks,  which  by  its  awiul  sanctity  might  rclnike  the 
vulgar  and  natural  interpretation  of  these  Indulgences.* 
The  antagoni^  of  the  more  enlightened  intellect  to  the 
dodrmes  of  the  mediseval  Church  was  slower,  more  timid, 
more  rductant  It  was  as  yet  but  doubt,  suspicion,  in- 
diffimnee;  the  irreligious  were  content  to  be  qmetly  irre- 
ligious; the  religious  had  not  as  yet  ibund  in  the  plain 
Biblic  al  doctrines  that  on  which  they  could  calmly  and  con- 
tentedly rest  their  faith.  Bclicrion  had  not  risen  to  a  purer 
spirituality  t-o  coni|)('iisato  for  tliu  loss  of  the  niatiTialisfic 
worship  of  the  domniant  Church.  The  conscience  shrunk 
ftom  the  responsibility  of  taking  cognisance  of  itself ;  the 
soul  dared  not  work  out  its  own  salvation.  The  clergy  slept 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  So  long  as  they  were  not 
openly  opposed  they  thought  all  was  safe.  So  long  as  un- 
belief in  the  whole  of  their  system  lurked  quietly  in  men's 
hearts,  they  cared  not  to  inquire  what  wa^  brooding  ni  those 
'  inner  depths. 

'  Chaucer's  Pardoner  is  a  strikine  nrctation  riveted  on  the  minds  of  men 
illiistrntif>ri  nf  the  popular  notioil  tlia  by  tlu-lr  proflicatt- vt-ndors,  is  the  soknin, 
popular  iccluig  in  Kuglaud.  riiU  niti-d  rcpudjatiou  of  ihosv  notidus  by 

■  The  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  Couiu  ils  and  by  Popes.  The  ricfiiiitioDt 
univi-rsnT  niisiiitcrprf'tntion,  the  natural,  of  the  Conncil  i^fTri-nt  and  of  Pius  V. 
iiieviuble  mi6iuterpr«^latioii  of  the  Ian-  bad  not  been  ivauted,  if  the  Charch 
gauge  of  Hm  IndiilsMieef,  Uie  nitfiiter-  doelrine  lud  been  tike  bdicf  of  makind 
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11,^ — ^The  second  omen  at  once  and  sign  of  change  was  the 
culliyation  of  classical  learning.    Letters  almost  BeviTHof 
at  once  ceased  to  be  cloistrdl^  hierarchical,  be- 
fore  long  almost  to  be  Christian.     In  Itdy,  indeed, 

the  Pupe  had  set  himself  at  the  head  of  this  vast  move- 
ment ;  yet  Florence  vied  with  Rome.  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
was  tho  rival  of  Kicolas  V.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
Pope's  position,  the  clergy  rapidly  ceased  to  be  the  sole 
and  almost  exclusive  depositaries  of  letters.  The 
scholars  might  condescend  to  hold  canonries  or  abbeys 
as  means  of  maintenance,  as  honours,  or  rewards  (thus^  long 
before,  had  Petrarch  been  endowed),  but  it  was  with  the 
tacit  imderstanding,  or  at  least  the  almost  unlimited  enjoy- 
ment, of  pericct  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  control,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  avow  edly  enter  on  theological  grounds, 
which  they  avoidrd  rather  from  indiflPerence  and  from 
growing  contempt,  than  from  respect  On  every  side 
were  expanding  new  avenues  of  inquiry,  new  trains  of 
thought :  new  models  of  composition  were  offering  them- 
selves; all  t^ded  silently  to  impair  the  reverence  for  the 
ruling  authoritiea  Men  could  not  labour  to  write  like 
Cicero  and  Gmar  without  imbibing  something  of  fiteir 
spirit.  The  old  ecclesiastical  Latin  began  to  be  repudi- 
ated as  rude  and  barbarous.  Scholasticism  had  crushed 
itself  with  it^  own  weight.  When  monks  or  friars  were 
the  only  men  of  letters,  and  monastic  schools  the  only  ^eld 
in  which  intellect  encountered  intellect,  the  huge  tomes  of 
Aquinas,  and  the  more  summary  axioms  of  Peter  Lombard, 
might  absorb  almost  the  whole  active  mind  of  Christen- 
dom* But  Plato  now  drove  out  the  Theologic  Platonism, 
Aristotle  the  Aristotelism  of  the  schools.  The  Platonism, 
indeed,  of  Maisihus  ideinus,  taking  its  interpretation  rather 
from  Proclus  and  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrians,  would 
hardly  have  offended  Julian  hiniseli'by  any  obtrusive  dis- 
play of  Christian  J  ti^.  On  his  death-bed  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
is  attended  by  Ficinus,  who  assures  him  of  another  life  on 
the  authority  of  Socrates,  and  teaches  him  resignation  in  the 
words  of  Plato,  Xenocrates,  and  other  Athenian  sages.  The 
cultivation  of  Greek  was  still  more  fatal  to  Latin  domina- 
tion.   Even  the  familiar  study  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (as  far 
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as  an  imposing  ritual  and  the  monastic  spirit  consistent  with 
those  of  the  Latin  Church)  was  altogether  alien  to  the 
scholasticism  dominant  in  Latm  Theology.  Thej  knew 
nothing  of  the  Latin  supremacy,  nothing  <n  the  rigid  form, 
which  many  of  its  doctrines,  as  of  Transubstantiattoii,  had 
assuinccl.  Greek  revealed  a  whole  religions  world,  extra- 
neous to  and  in  many  respects  oppugiiaiit  to  Latin  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  most  fatal  result  was  the  revelation  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  necessarily  followed  by  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  dawn  of  a  wider  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism. The  proposal  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures at  once  disenthroned  the  Yulgate  from  its  absolute 
exclusive  authority.  It  could  not  but  admit  the  Greeks 
and  then  the  Hebrew,  as  its  rival,  as  its  superior  in  anti- 
quity. Biblical  Critieisin  once  be^un,  the  old  voluminous 
authoritative  interpreters,  De  Lyra,  Turrecremata,  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide,  w  ere  tin  own  into  obscurity.  Erasmus 
was  sure  to  come;  with  Erasmus  a  more  siniple,  clear, 
popular  interpretation  of  the  divine  word."*  The  mystic 
and  allegoric  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  on  which  rested 
wholly  some  of  the  boldest  assertions  of  Latin  Christianity, 
fell  away  at  once  before  his  closer,  more  literal,  more 
grammatical  study  of  the  Text  At  all  events,  the  Vulgate 
receded,  and  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  Christianity  began 
to  witluhiiw  into  a  separate  sphere;  it  ceased  to  be  the 
sole,  universal  religion  of  Western  Christendom. 

IlL — The  growth  of  the  modern  languages  not  irurely 
Modem  5»to  vernacular  means  of  communication,  but  into 
the  vehicles  of  letters,  of  poetry,  of  oratory,  of  his- 
tory, of  preaching,  at  length  of  national  documents,  still  later 
of  law  and  of  science,  threw  back  Latin  more  and  more  into 
a  learned  dialect.  It  was  relegated  into  the  study  of  the 
scholar,  into  books  intended  lor  the  intercommunication  only 
of  the  learned,  and  for  a  certain  time  for  the  negotiations 
and  treatit  s  of  remote  kingdoms,  who  were  forced  to  meet 
on  some  common  ground.  It  is  curious  that  in  Italy  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  for  a  time  crushed  the  native 

"  The  Parnplirn^c  nnd  Notes  of  Eras-    must  remember  that  it  was  almost  legmllj 
miis,  in  my  jud|^euieut,  was  the  most   adopted  by  the  Church  of  Eugtand. 
iinpoitwt  Book  OTfii  <^  his  cbj.  We 
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literature,  or  at  least  retarded  its  progress.    From  Dante, 

Petrarch,  Boccciccio,  to  Ariosto  and  ^lachiavelli,  ex- 
cepting some  historians,  JMalespina,  Dino  Coinpagni, 
Villani,  there  is  almost  total  silence :  silence,  at  least, 
unbroken  by  any  poweriui  voice.  Nor  did  the  liberal 
patroTiage  of  Micolaa  V.  call  forth  one  work  of  lasting 
celebrity  in  the  native  tongue.  The  connection  of  the 
development  of  the  Transalpine,  more  especially  the 
Teatonic  languages^  has  been  already  examined  more  at 
length.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  resume,  that  the  verna- 
cular translation  of  the  Bible  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
perfection  of  those  tongues.  In  Germany  and  in  England 
that  translation  tended  most  materially,  by  fixing  a  standard 
in  general  of  vigorous,  noble,  poetic,  yet  idiomatic  language, 
to  hasten,  to  perpetuate  the  change.  It  was  natural  that  as 
soon  as  a  nation  had  any  books  of  its  own,  it  should  se^  k  to 
have  the  Book  of  Books.  The  Church,  indeed,  trembling 
for  the  supremacy  of  her  own  Vulgate,  and  having  witnessed 
the  fatal  perils  of  such  Translations  in  the  successes  of  all 
the  earlier  Dissidents,  was  perplexed  and  wavered  in  her 
policy.  Now  she  thundered  out  her  awful  prohibition  ; 
now  (  avoured  herself  to  su})})ly  tin  want  which  would 
not  remain  unsatisfied,  by  a  sater  and  a  sanctioned  version. 
But  the  mind  of  man  could  not  wait  on  her  hesitating 
movements.  The  free,  bold,  untrammelled  version  had 
possession  of  the  natimial  mind  and  national  language;  it 
had  become  tiie  undeniable  patrimony  of  the  people,  the 
standard  of  the  language. 

IV.— Just  at  this  period  the  two  great  final  Refurniers, 
the  inventor  of  printing  and  the  niannfacturer  of  Printii^imi 
paper,  had  not  only  coniinonced,  but  j)ertected  at 
once  their  harmonious  mveutions.  Books,  from  slow,  toil- 
some, costly  productions,  became  cheap,  were  multiplied  with 
rapidity  which  seemed  like  magic,  and  were  accessible  to 
thousands  to  whom  manuscripts  were  utterly  unapproach- 
able. The  ])ower,  the  desire^  increased  with  the  &cility  of 
reading.  Theology,  from  an  abstruse  recondite  science,  the 
exclusive  possession  of  an  Order,  became  ])opular  ^  it  was, 
ere  long,  the  general  study,  the  general  passion.  The 
Preacher  was  not  sought  the  less  on  account  ot  this  vast 
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extension  of  bis  influence.  His  eloquent  words  were  no 
longer  limited  by  the  walls  ot*  a  Church,  or  the  power  of  a 
human  voice;  they  were  echoed,  perpetuated,  promulixat^ 
over  a  kingdom,  over  a  continent.  The  fiery  Preacher 
became  a  pamphleteer ;  he  addressed  a  whole  realm ;  he 
addressed  mankind.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  that  man 
should  act  directly  upon  man ;  that  the  flock  should  derire 
their  whole  knowledge  from  their  Pastor,  the  individual 
Christian  from  his  ghostly  adviser.  The  man  might  find  satis- 
faction for  his  doubts,  guidance  for  his  thoughts,  excitement 
for  his  piety  in  liis  own  chamber  from  the  silent  pages  of  tlie 
theological  treatise.  To  many  the  liook  became  the  Preacher, 
the  Instructor,  even  the  Confessor.  The  conscience  began 
to  claim  the  privilege,  the  right,  of  granting  absolution  to 
itself.  All  this,  of  course,  at  first  timidly,  intermittingly, 
with  many  compunctious  returns  to  the  deserted  fold* 
The  Hierarchy  endeavoured  to  seize  and  bind  down  to 
their  0¥m  service  these  unruly  powers.  Their  presses  at 
Venice,  at  Fiun  nce,  at  Kome^  displayed  the  new  art  in 
its  highest  magnificence ;  hut  it  was  not  the  splendid 
volume,  the  bold  and  majestic  type,  the  industrious  editorial 
care,  which  worked  downwards  into  the  depths  of  society; 
it  was  the  coarse,  rude,  brown  sheet ;  the  ill-cut  German 
type ;  the  brief,  sententiousi  plain  tract,  which  escaped  all 
vigilance,  which  sunk  untraced,  unanswered,  unconfiited, 
into  the  eager  minds  of  awakening  man.  The  sternest  , 
vigilance  might  be  exercised  by  the  Argus-eyes  of  the  still  i 
ubiquitous  Clergy.  The  most  solemn  condemnations,  the 
most  awiul  prohibitions  might  be  issued;  yet  from  the 
birthday  of  printing,  their  sole  exclusive  authority  over  the 
mind  of  man  was  gone.  That  they  rallied  and  resumed  so 
much  power ;  that  they  had  the  wisdom  and  the  skill  to 
seize  upon  the  education  of  mankind,  and  to  seal  up  again 
the  outbursting  springs  of  knowledge,  and  free  examina- 
tion, is  a  mighty  marvel.  Though  from  the  rivals,  the 
opponents,  the  foes,  the  subjugators  of  the  great  Temporal 
Despots,  they  became,  by  their  yet  powTrful  hold  on  the  ' 
conscience,  antl  by  llieir  common  interests  in  keeping  nmn- 
Tcind  in  slavery,  their  allies,  their  ministers,  their  rulers; 
yet,  from  tliat  hour,  the  Popes  must  encounter  more 
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dangerous^  pertinacious,  unconquerable  antagonists  than  the 
Hobenstaufens  and  Bavarians^  the  Henrys  and  Fredericks 
of  old.    The  sacerdotal  caste  must  recede  from  authority 

to  influence.  Here  they  would  mingle  into  the  general 
mass  of  society,  assimilate  themselves  to  the  bulk  of 
maiikiiicl,  become  citizens,  subjects,  fathers  of  families, 
and  fulfilling  the  eonimon  duties  and  relations  of  life, 
work  more  proibundly  beneficial,  moral,  and  religious 
effects.  There  they  would  still  stand  in  a  great  degree 
apart,  as  a  separate,  unmingling  order,  yet  submit  to  public 
opinion,  if  exercising  controul,  themselves  under  strong 
GontrouL  This  great  part  of  the  sacerdotal  order  at  a 
much  later  period  was  to  be  stripped  with  ruder  and  more 
remorseless  hands  of  their  powur,  their  rank,  their  wealth; 
they  were  to  be  thrust  down  from  their  high  places,  to  be- 
come stipendiaries  of  the  state.  Their  great  strength, 
Monasticism,  in  some  kingdoms  was  to  be  abolished  by 
law,  which  they  could  not  resist ;  or  it  was  only  tolerated 
as  usefiil  to  the  education,  and  to  the  charitable  necessities 
of  mankind;  almost  everywhere  it  sunk  into  desuetude, 
or  lingered  as  the  last  earthly  resort  of  the  world-weary 
and  desjjondent,  the  retiip^e  of  a  rare  ianaticism,  which  now 
excites  wonder  rather  than  wide-spread  emulation.  From 
Nicolas  v.,  seated,  as  it  were,  on  its  last  summit,  the 
Papal  power,  the  Hierarchical  system,  commences  its 
visible  decline.  Latin  Christianity  had  to  cede  a  large 
portion  of  its  realms,  which  became  the  more  flourishing^ 
prosperous,  intellectual  portion  of  the  world,  to  Teutonic 
Cfaristianily.  It  had  hereafter  to  undergo  more  fierce  and 
fiery  trials.  But  whatever  may  be  its  future  doom,  one 
thing  may  be  asserted  without  fear,  it  can  never  again  be 
the  universal  Christianity  of  the  A\  est. 

I  pretend  not  to  foretell  the  future  of  Christianity  ;  but 
whosoever  believes  in  its  perpetuity  (and  to  disbelieve  it 
w  ere  treason  against  its  Divine  Author,  apostacy  from  his 
&ith)  must  suppose  that,  by  some  providential  law,  it  must 
adapt  itself,  as  it  has  adapted  itself  with  such  wonderfiil 
Tersatility,  but  with  a  faithfiil  conservation  of  its  inner  vital 
spirit,  to  all  vicissitudes  and  phases  of  man's  social,  moral, 
intellectual  being.    There  is  no  need  to  discuss  a  recent 
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theory  (ot  M.  Comte)  tliat  man  is  to  bccume  all  intellect; 
and  that  religion,  residing  rather  in  the  imagination,  the 
affections,  and  the  eonscience,  is  to  wither  away,  and  cede 
the  whole  dominion  over  mankind  to  what  is  called  posi- 
tive philoeophy/'  I  have  no  more  faith  in  the  mwie- 
matical  millennittm  of  M.  Comte  (at  all  events  we  have 
centuries  enough  to  wait  for  it)  than  in  the  religious 
millennium  of  some  JuJaisiiig  Christians. 

Latin  Christianity  or  Papal  Christianity  (which  15 
Latin  Christianity  in  its  full  development),  whatever  it 
may  be  called  with  least  offence,  has  not  only  ceased  to  be, 
it  can  never  again  be,  the  exclusive,  the  paramount^ 
assuredly  not  the  universal  religion  of  enlightened  men. 
The  more  advanced  the  dvilisation,  no  doubt,  in  a  certaia 
sense,  the  more  need  of  Christianity.  All  mtrictive 
views,  therefore,  of  Christianity,  especially  if  such  Chris- 
tianity be  at  issue  witii  the  moral  sense,  and  with  the  pro- 
gressive reason  of  man,  are  nnred  w  ith  jxtIIous  and  fearful 
responsibility.  Better  Christianity  vague  in  creed,  detective 
in  polity,  than  no  Christianity.  If  Latin  Christianity  were 
to  be  the  one  perpetual,  immutable^  unalterable  code,  how 
much  of  the  world  would  still  be  openly,  how  much  secretly 
without  religion  P  Even  in  what  we  may  call  (he  Latin 
world,  to  how  large  a  part  is  Latin  Christianity  what  the 
religion  of  old  Ilonu  was  in  the  days  of  Cspsar  and  Cicero, 
an  object  of  traditionary  and  prutiential  respect,  of  vast 
political  importance,  an  edifice  of  which  men  fear  to  see  the 
ruin,  yet  have  no  inward  sense  of  its  tbundation  in  truth  ? 
On  more  religious  minds  it  will  doubtless  maintain  its  hold 
as  a  religion  of  authority — a  religion  of  outward  form — 
an  objective  religion,  and  so  possessing  inexhaustible 
powers  of  awakaiing  religious  emotion.  As  a  religion 
of  authority,  as  an  objective  religion,  as  an  entotional 
religion,  it  may  draw  witliin  its  pale  proselytes  of  congenial 
minds  from  a  mure  vague,  nu»re  suhj a  ctive,  more  rational 
faith.  As  a  religion  of  authority  it  spares  the  soul  from 
the  pain  of  thought,  from  the  harassing  doubt,  the  despond- 
ing scruple.  Its  positive  and  peremptory  assurances  not 
only  overawe  the  weak,  but  offer  an  indescribable  consola- 
tion— a  rest,  a  repose,  which  seems  at  least  to  be  peace. 
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Independence  of  thought,  which  to  some  is  their  holiest 
birthright^  their  most  glorious  ])rivilege»  their  sternest  duty, 
is  to  others  the  profimndert  misery,  the  heaTiest  burthen, 

the  responsibility  from  which  they  would  shrink  with  the 
deepest  awo,  which  they  would  plunge  into  any  abyss  to 
avnid.  What  relief  to  devolve  upon  auother  the  oppressive 
question  of  our  eternal  destiny  I 

As  ail  objective  religion,  a  materialistic  religioOi  a  reli^ 
gioo  which  addresses  itself  to  the  senses  of  man,  Latin 
Christianity  has  no  less  great  and  enduring  power.  To 
how  many  is  there  no  reality  without  bodily  form,  without 
at  least  the  outline^  the  symbol  suggestive  of  bodily  form  I 
With  the  vulgar,  at  least  it  does  not  rebuke  the  rudest, 
eo ai'scst  superstition ;  for  the  more  educated,  the  symbol 
retines  itself  alniusl  to  spirituality. 

With  a  large  part  of  mankind,  a  far  larger  no  doubt  of 
womankind,  whose  sensibilities  are  in  general  more  quick 
and  intense  than  the  reasoning  faculties.  Christian  emotion 
will  still  either  be  the  whole  of  religion,  or  the  measure,  and 
die  test  of  religion.  Doubtless  some  primary  elements  of 
religion  se^m  intuitive,  and  are  anterior  to,  or  rise  without  the 
consciousness  of  any  reasoning  process,  whose  office  it  is  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  them — the  existence  of  God  and  of 
the  Infinite,  Divine  Providence,  the  religious  sense  of  right 
and  wrong, retribution ;  more  or  less  vaguely  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Other  doctrines  will  ever  be  assumed  to  be  as 
eternal  and  immutable.  With  regard  to  these,  Ae  religious 
sentiment,  which  lives  upon  religious  emotion,  will  be  as 
reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  slow,  cold  verdict  of  Ihe  judg- 
ment Their  evidence  is  their  power  of  awakening,  keep* 
ing  alive,  and  rLiuh  l  iug  more  intense  the  feeling,  the  passion 
of  reverence,  of  adoration,  of  awe  and  love.  To  question 
them  is  impiety;  to  examine  them  perilous  iinprudence; 
to  reject  them  misery,  the  most  dreary  privation.  Emo- 
tional religion — ^and  how  large  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
mankind  is  emotional ! — refuses  any  appeal  from  itself. 

I^tin  Christianity,  too,  will  continue  to  have  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  nations  of  Latin  descent;  of  those  whose  lan- 
guages have  a  dominant  affinity  with  the  Latin.  It  is  not 
even  clear  whether  it  may  nut  have  suiuc  secret  charm  for 
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tliose  instructed  in  Latin:  at  all  events,  with  them  the  reli- 
gious language  of  Latin  Christianity  being  more  inteilig-ible, 
hardly  more  than  an  antiquated  and  sacred  dialect  of  their 
own,  will  not  so  peremptorily  demand  itB  transference  into 
the  popular  and  vernacular  tongue. 

But  that  which  is  the  strength  of  Latin  Christianity  in 
some  regions,  in  some  periods,  with  some  races,  with  some 
individual  minds,  is  in  other  lands,  times,  nations,  and 
minds  its  fat;il,  irremediable  princi])le  of  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion; and  must  become  more  so  witli  the  advancement  of 
mankind  in  knowledge,  especially  m  historical  knowledge. 
That  authority  which  is  here  a  sacred,  revered  despotism, 
is  there  an  usurpation,  an  intolerable  tyranny.  The  Teu- 
tonic mind  never  entirely  threw  off  its  innate  independence. 
The  long  feuds  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  were  but  a 
rude  and  premature  attempt  at  emancipation  from  a  yoke 
to  which  Rome  had  submitted  her  conqueror.  Had  the 
Emperors  not  striven  for  the  mastery  of  the  Latin  world, 
had  they  stuud  aloof  from  Italy,  even  then  the  issue  might 
have  been  different.  A  Teutonic  Emperor  had  been  a 
more  formidable  antagonist  But  it  is  not  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  alone,  but  that  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  against 
which  there  is  a  deep,  irresistible  insurrection  in  the  Teu- 
tonic mind.  Men  have  begun  to  doubt,  men  are  under  the 
incapacity  of  believing,  men  have  ceased  to  believe,  the 
absolutely  liHilspensable  necessity  of  the  interventiun  of  any 
one  of  their  fellow-creatures  between  themselves  and  the 
mercv  of  God.  They  cannot  admit  that  the  secret  of  the  ir 
eternal  destination  is  undeniably  confided  to  another  \  that 
they  must  walk  not  by  the  light  of  their  own  Gonscience, 
but  by  foreign  guidance ;  that  the  Clergy  are  more  than 
messengers  with  a  mission  to  keep  up,  with  constant 
reiteration,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  prepared  by 
special  study  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings, 
to  minister  in  the  simpler  ordinances  of  religion  ;  that  tlit  v 
have  absolute  power  to  release  from  sins:  without  omniscienee 
to  <ict  in  the  place  of  the  Omniscient.  This,  which,  how- 
ever disguised  or  softened  off,  is  the  doctrine  of  Latin,  of 
medisevaJ,  of  Papal  Christianity,  has  become  offensive, 
presumptuous ;  to  the  less  serious,  ludicrous.   Of  course, 
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as  the  relative  position  of  the  Clergy,  once  the  sole  masters 
of  almost  all  intellectual  knowledge,  law,  history,  philosophy^ 
has  totally  changed,  their  lofty  pretensions  jar  more  strongly 
against  the  common  sense  of  man«  Even  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  writings  is  no  secret  and  esoteric  doc- 
trine, no  mystery  of  whicli  they  are  the  sole  aud  exclusive 
hieropliaiits. 

Toleration,  in  truth — toleration,  which  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  theory  of  Latin  Christianity,  has  been 
forced  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christendom,  even 
among  many  whose  so-called  immutable  creed  is  in  its 
irrevocable  words  as  intolerant  as  even  What  was  pro* 
claimed  boldly,  nakedly,  without  reserve,  without  limita- 
tion, and  as  implicitly  believed  by  little  less  than  all  man- 
kind, is  now,  in  a  large  part  of  tlie  civilised  world,  hardly 
asserted  except  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  or  from  a  gal- 
lant resolution  not  to  shrink  from  logical  consequences. 
Wherever  publicly  avowed  or  maintained,  it  is  thought  but 
an  odious  adherence  to  ignorant  bigotry.  It  is  believed  by  a 
atill-diminishing  few  that  Priest,  Cardinal,  Pope  has  the 
power  of  irrevocably  pre-dedaring  the  doom  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Though  the  Latin  Church-language  may  maintain  its 
unmitigated  severity,  it  is  eluded  by  some  admitted  reser- 
vation, some  implied  condition  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
peremptory  tone  of  the  old  anathema.  Excommunication 
is  obsolete  ;  the  interdict  on  a  nation  has  not  been  heard  for 
centuries ;  even  the  proscription  of  books  is  an  idle  protest. 

The  subjective,  more  purely  internal,  less  demonstrative 
character  of  Teutonic  religion  is  equally  jmpatient  of  the 
more  distinct  and  definitie,  and  rigid  objectiveness  of 
Latin  Christianity.  That  which  seems  to  lead  the 
Southern  up  to  heaven,  the  regular  intermediate  ascending 
hosts  of  Sauits,  Martyrs,  Apostles,  the  Virgin,  to  the  con- 
templative Teuton,  obscures  and  intercepts  his  aweful, 
intuitive  sense  of  the  Godhead,  unspiritualises  his  Deity, 
whom  he  can  no  longer  worship  as  pure  Spirit  To  him  it 
is  the  very  vagueness,  vastness,  incomprenensibility  of  his 
conception  of  the  Godhead  which  proclaims  its  reality.  If 
here  God  must  be  seen  on  the  altar  in  a  materialised  ibrm, 
at  once  visible  and  invisible ;  if  God  must  be  working  a 
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perpetual  miracle;  if  the  passive  spirit  must  await  the 
descent  of  the  (i(Rihead  in  some  sensible  sipm  or  synil»ui ; 
— there,  on  the  other  hand  (especially  ah  the  laws  of 
nature  become  better  known  and  more  familiar,  and  what 
of  old  seemed  arbitrary  variable  ageuoies  are  beoome 
manifest  laws),  the  Deity  as  it  were  recedes  into  more 
uoapproachable  majesty.  It  may  indeed  subtilise  itself  into 
a  metaphysical  First  dausev  may  expand  into  a  dim  Pan- 
theism, but  with  Ae  religious  nis  religion  stiU  rests  in  a 
wise  and  sublime  and  revered  system  of  IVovidential 
government  which  implies  the  Divine  Personality. 

Latin,  the  more  objective  faith,  tends  to  materialism,  to 
servility,  to  blind  obedience  or  blind  guidance,  to  the  tacit 
abrogation,  if  not  the  repudiation,  of  the  moral  influence  by 
the  undue  elevation  of  the  dogmatic  and  ritual  part.  It  is 
prone  to  become^  as  it  has  become.  Paganism  with  Chris- 
tian images^  symbols,  and  terms ;  it  has,  in  its  consummate 
state,  altogether  set  itself  above  and  apart  from  Christian, 
from  universal  morality,  and  made  what  are  called  works 
of  faith  the  whole  of  relijrion  :  the  religion  of  the  mur- 
derer, who,  if  while  he  sheathes  his  dapcrer  in  the  lienrt  of 
his  victim,  he  docs  lioniage  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  is 
still  religious the  religion  of  the  tyrant,  who,  if  he  retires 
in  Lent  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  may  live  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  promiscuous  concubinage^  and  slaughter  his  subjects  by 
thousands.  So  Teutonic  Christianity,  more  seif-depending, 
more  self-guided,  more  self  wrought  out,  is  not  without  its 
peculiar  dangers.  Jt  may  become  sell'  sutficient,  unwanant- 
al)ly  arrogant,  impatient  not  merely  of  control,  but  of  all 
sul)or(lination,  incapable  ot  just  self-estimation.  It  will  have 
a  tendency  to  isolate  the  man,  either  within  himselt  or  as 
a  member  of  a  narrow  sect,  with  all  the  evils  of  sectarian- 
ism, blind  zeal,  obstinate  self-reliance,  or  rather  self-adora- 
tion, hatred,  contempt  of  others,  moroseness,  exclusiveness, 
fimaticism,  undue  appreciation  of  small  lihings.  It  will 
have  its  own  antinomianism,  a  dissociation  of  that  moral 
and  relif2:ious  perfection  of  man  which  is  Christianity;  it 
will  appeal  to  conscious  direct  iutiuences  oi'  Divine  Grace 

"  Read  what  Mr.  Coleridge  uaed  to  tioomiMiMm.  Calderon,  Devoeaon  4e  ]» 
call  Uie  fobiine  of  Bonan  QiUioUc  An-  Cms. 
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with  as  niach  confidenoey  and  as  little  discrimination  or 
judgement,  as  the  Latin  to  that  thraigh  the  intermediate 

hierarcliv  and  ritual  of  the  Church. 

Its  intellectual  faith  will  be  more  robust;  nor  will  its 
emotional  he  less  profound  and  intense.  But  the  stren^:rh 
of  its  iiitellectual  faitii  (and  herein  is  at  once  its  glory  and 
its  danger)  will  know  no  limits  to  its  daring  speculation. 
How  far  Teutonic  Christianity  may  in  some  parts  already 
have  gone  almost  or  absolutely  beyond  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity^  how  far  it  may  have  lost  itself  in  its  unrebuked 
wanderings,  posterity  only  will  know.  What  distinctness 
of  conception,  what  ])reeision  of  language,  may  be  indispen- 
sable to  true  faith;  what  part  of  the  ancient  dogmatic 
system  may  he  allowed  silently  to  fall  into  disuse,  as  at 
least  superfluous,  and  as  beyond  the  proper  range  of  human 
thought  and  human  language ;  how  far  the  Sacred  records 
may,  without  real  peril  to  their  truth,  be  subjected  to  closer 
investigation;  to  what  wider  interpretation,  especially  of 
the  Semitic  portion^  those  records  may  submit,  and  wisely 
submit,  in  order  to  harmonise  them  with  the  irrefutable 
conclusions  of  science  ;  how  far  the  Eastern  veil  of  allegory 
which  hangs  over  their  truth  may  he  lifted  or  torn  away  to 
show  their  unshadowed  essence  ;  how  far  the  poetic  vehicle 
through  which  truth  is  conveyed  may  be  gently  severed  from 
the  truth  ; — all  this  must  be  lett  to  the  future  historian  of  our 
relijifm.  As  it  is  my  own  confident  belief  that  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  his  words  alone  (the  primal,  indefeasible 
truths  of  Christianity),  shall  not  pass  away ;  so  I  cannot 
presume  to  say  that  men  may  not  attain  to  a  clearer^  at 
the  same  time  more  full  and  comprehensive  and  balanced 
sense  of  those  words,  than  has  as  yet  been  generally 
received  in  the  Christian  world.  As  all  else  is  transient 
and  mutable,  these  only  eternal  and  universal,  assuredly, 
whatever  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  mental  constitution  of 
man,  even  on  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  the  world,  will  be  concentered  so  as  to  give  a  more 
penetrating  vision  of  those  undying  truths.  Teutonic  Chris- 
tianity (and  this  seems  to  be  its  mission  and  privilege), 
however  nearly  in  its  more  perfect  form  it  may  already 
have  a})proxi mated,  may  approximate  still  mure  closely  to 
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the  absolute  and  perfect  liuth  of  Christ ;  it  nmy  discover 
and  establish  the  sublime  unison  of  religion  and  reason ; 
keep  in  tone  the  triple-chorded  harmony  of  fititfa,  holinessi 
and  charity ;  assert  its  own  full  freedom,  know  the  bounds 

of  that  freedom,  respect  the  freedom  of  others.  Chris- 
tianity may  yet  have  to  exercise  a  far  \\i  ler,  even  if  more 
silent  and  uulractable  influence,  through  its  primary,  all- 
jK  IK  ti  atingy  all-pervading  phnuples,  on  the  civilisation  of 
inaukmd. 
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Aries,  Cardinal  of,  vi.  29L  At  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  328. 

Amaud,  William,  Inquisitor  at  Toulouse, 
murdered,  v.  19. 

Aritold  of  Brescia,  iii.  347,  SSJS.  A  disciple 
of  Ahelard,  a-LL  His  republicanism,  .38.'>. 
Prearhos  iu  Biescia,  SSL  Condemned  by 
>-fttvriiu  Council,  flies  to  Zurich,  3i<8.  Pro- 
tected by  (;uidi>  di  Ciu<tcllo.38U.  Persecuted 
by  S.  licruard,  3iiii.  Kevt-i-ed  by  Waldenses, 
3aO.  in  Home,  auL  Decline  of  his  influence, 
■ML  Banished,  410.  Seized  and  executed, 
413.   Kevivol  of  his  opinions,  iv.  171. 

Arnold,  Abbot,  Papal  Legate  in  Languc- 
doc,  iv.  213.    Persecutes  I'ount  Knymond, 
211.    Made  Arclibjshop  of  >arbonue, 
Charges  against,  224.   At  Lateran  Council, 
22a. 

^mw/f  invades  Italy.  Sacks  Bergamo,  ii. 
412.  Lis  second  inxasion-  enters  Home — 
crt»wned  Kmpei-or,  413.  His  sudden  illness 
and  retreat,  414. 

Arnulf,  .\rchbifrhop  of  Uheims,  ii.  488.  His 
treachery  to  liugh  Capet,  4^2.  Is  betrayed 
and  imprisoned,  4lill.    His  deposition,  410. 

Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  his  speech 
against  corrupiion  of  papacy,  ii.  4<<1. 

ArratfuH,  allairs  of,  iv.  ILL  Made  feudor 
tory  to  Pope,  UiL  The  nobles  and  people 
remonstrate,  1 1 9. 

Arrayon,  lioube  «>f,  rcpi-esontatives  of  Man- 
fred, V.  lOfi.  Fruncisran  propliecies  about, 
42iL 

Arsenius,  Papal  Legate  in  France,  ii.  3r>8. 
Reinstates  Queen  llieutberga,  32iL  His 
flight  and  death,  3tiL 

Art,  devotional,  ii.  142,  Objects  of,  187^ 
188.  Conventional,  vi.  610.  Di-vtlopniont 
of,  611.  Cultivateii  by  Mendicant  orders, 
6LL   German- Flemish,  61fi, 

Artiirasilus  usurps  thrnnc  of  Constanti- 
nople, ii.  IfiL    Is  defeated  and  blinded,  ir.'.i. 

Arthur,  King,  legends  of,  vi.  524. 

Arthur,  Prince,  death  of,  iv.  79. 

Arundrl^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vi. 
141.    Accuses  Lord  Cobhani,  1  ts 

Ashfrnlter,  Peter,  ArchbUiiop  of  Mentz,  v. 
384.  A4a. 

Asiatic  Christianity,  feeblenees  of^  ii.  5. 
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AmMy  birUiDUce  of  St.  FrancU,  ir.  a&L 
Splenilour  of  church  at,  vi.  fill. 

Attofph,  I«OTnb&rd  king,  seises  Ravenna 
and  tlircntons  Home,  ii.  23£L  Defeated  by 
Franks,  ob  till  lis  peace -b<>sie^cf)  iiome,  2^ 
Yields  to  Pipin,  2Ah.    His  deuth, 

^sy/vm,  in  Barbaric  law,  L  iillfi- 

Aihalaric,  son  of  nieodDrir.  raised  to 
throne  of  Italy— his  deuih,  L  Laws  of 

on  church  matters,  378. 

Athanatian  creed,  L  fiL 

Athanantut,  i.  59.  liis  ascendancy  at  Rome, 
61.    Support eil  bv  Pope  Llberius,  63. 

AtkaHiinuf^  UisriojvDakc  of  NapU's,  ii.  3118* 
Unites  with  the  Suracous,  a.<'.>.  Excumuianl- 
catcd  bv  John  VIII.,  his  intrigues,  405. 

Attaftm  mn<io  Emperor  by  Alaric,  L  i£SL 
Dtp<jscd  by  liini,  lUl- 

A^t/a,  his  unbounded  power,  His 
invasion  of  Italy,  215.  Threntpns  Rome, 
215.  Induced  to  retire  by  Leu  L,  21^ 
Probable  causes  of  this, 

Avfrrfiorg,  vi.  443,  448. 

Aut/u^tinr,  St.,  his  '  Citv  of  God,*  L  107. 
Opposes  Pelajfius,  ILL  Toe  leader  of  Latin 
Tneology,  11  i.  Opinions  on  infant  baptism, 
Uh.    Persecutes  IV  la-iuus,  I27j  1^ 

Aumutine^  his  mission  to  Britain,  L  448  ;  ii. 
HL  11  is  meeting  with  Kthelbert,liL  Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  ^  His  dispute  with  Britisn 
'^b'l'gy,  GO,  &L  His  establishment  at  Canter- 
bury, Gl. 

AuffustinianUm  coincides  with  sacerdotal 
system,  L  1 16.  On  transmission  of  origin.".! 
sin,  117.  Similar  to  Manicheism,  UJL  Lx- 
alts  celibacy,  UlL 

Au€ftutuM,  title  of  Rienzj,  v.  ^23. 

Avicenna^  vi.  44.%  44.S. 

Pope  Clement  V.  at,  v.  363.  Con- 
sistory  at,  3Q&.  Its  political  situation,  407. 
Becomes  scat  of  popeilom,  41 1.  Court  of, 
under  Clement  VI.,  4'.>'.>.  Immorality  at,  r>()0. 
S4ild  to  Po|ie,  -V^^-  Consistory  of,  .^4«i.  Con- 
clave at.  Its  statutes.  .'V47.  Papol  residence 
at  concluded.  .^>G7.    Siege  of,  vi.  4Z. 

ArituSf  Bisliop  of  Vienne,  ndheres  to 
CloviH,  L2II.  Llis  conference  wiih  tjuude- 
bald,  -m. 

AuMttz,  battle  of,  vi.  2i± 

Authari*,  king  of  Lombards,  his  wars  with 
the  Franks,  L  454.  Overruns  Italy — his 
ileath,  455. 

AvtiKractf,  Papal,  growth  of,  iv.  3. 

Azeccdoy  Bishop  of  Osma,  iv.  2^ 


B. 

Babiflo»j  name  applied  to  Rome,  v.  422, 

4.H7. 

*  Babyhnish  captivity  *  ended,  v.  5fi7 
Baron^  vi.  478. 

Bacon^  Rt^er,  vi.  475.  At  Oxford,  476. 
His  studies,  477.  Persecuted  by  Nicolas 
IV.,  Pedtcnt<*s  work  to  Clement  IV.. 

479.    His  astrology,  Ills  science  and 

discoveries,  481. 

B<vibcr,  John,  burned,  vl.  1 17. 

Baldwin,  Count  of  FlanUuxs,  joins  the 
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crosade,  W.  132.  At  2>ara,  li2.  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  145.  His  address  to 
Pope,  His  captivity,  IM. 

Ball,  John,  vi.  12S. 

Bahhtimr  Ci>8sa.    See  John  XXTII. 

BoMUrjf,  Diet  at,  iv.  Its  answer  to 
Pope  Innocent  IIL,  iZ. 

jinnki  ri,  Ttfilian,  V.  187. 

BurtHt  nu,  at  Uurne,  vi.  40. 
Baptiun,  infant,  question  of^  iv.  125.  Com- 
pulsory, vi.  536. 

Baf,Usterie»^  vi.  5B2. 

BaHtaric  codes,  affected  by  Christianity, 

L  X£L  Were  nation.il,  .'tTM  Kights  of  per- 
sons under,  .'tHr.  Ou  slavery,  -"^sT.  On 
slaves'  marriages,  388.  On  the  slaying  of 
slnve«i,  5^ 'J.  On  ninawoy  slaves,  On 
adultery  and  divorc«j,  'SXI.  Ou  prvjj>crty — 
on  church  property,  31i3.  Against  heresy  - 
agsinst  witchcraft.  r\'^H. 

B'lrlxirmHt,  Frederick,  his  character,  iii- 
411.  In  Italy,  412.  His  coronation,  416. 
Holds  Diet  at  Bcsan^on,  418.  Pennimces 
Papal  pretensions,  419.  His  seeming  recon- 
ciliation, and  march  into  llalv,  His 
correspondence  with  Hadrian  IV.,  422.  Sup- 
ports Antipope  Victor  IV.  431.  Toki-s  kiA 
destroys  Milan,  433.  Makes  Paschal  HI. 
Pope,  433. 

Barititmo.  Albcric,  vi.  12.  Besieges  No- 
ccra,  21.    Enters  Papal  service,  42. 

Barolij  assemblv  of,  iv.  332. 

Batvnsy  English,  commence  resistance  to 
King  John,  iv.  iia.  Dtniniul  charter  of 
Ileary  L,  1112.  Extort  .Magna  Chart*,  liiL 
Pope  Innocent's  letter  to,  105.  Excommuni- 
cate*!, liSL 

Borons,  lioman,  submit  to  Bienzi,  v.  520. 
Are  seized  and  pardoned,  530. 

Bartumm  the  monk,  at  Svnod  of  Ephcsus, 
L  203.  At  Council  of  Chalccdou,  iiU.  iJiS 
factious  conduct  in  exile,  228^ 

Bartholomew  of  Cnrcnssonne,  iv.  if^. 

Basil  the  Macedonian,  murders  Michael 
III.,  and  becomes  Emperor,  ii.  3.')5.  Calls 
Council  at  Constantinople,  and  depose* 
Bishop  Pholius,  350.  Uestortrs  him,  aud 
dies,  3^ 

Bnm'licas,  vi.  5C8.  .^79, 

liiifiili^u*  usurps  Empire— favours  Euty- 
chianism— resistance  to,  L  23L     His  fall, 

Baale^  Council  of,  summoned  bv  Martin  V., 
vi.  23iL  Amhassadors  from  -  right  of  votin]( 
at,  2^  Inidbited  by  Eugenius  IV.,  2jL 
Acknowledged  by  Pope,  2^2.  Asserts  su- 
premacy, 2^  rniiiient  dopuiir-s  at — Bohe- 
mians at,  2fi3.  I'rupiwes  reform  of  clergy, 
2G.">.  Dispute  in,  2fi&.  Summons  Pope  and 
Cardinal'*,  2fi3.  Declares  sus|>en8ion  of  Po|io, 
270.  I'.quiiw  a  fleet,  273.  Inditicreace  to, 
2S4.  Jealousy  of  Pope,  '2'.>()  Quarrels  in, 
297.  Declares  deiK>sifion  of  Pope,  '-*<>^  Ap- 
points a  Conclave,  HOO.  Elects  Felix  V., 
ailL   Dissolved,  33L 

Bath  iff  lix.  Queen,  ii.  22L 

Beattjiv.  vision,  uuci»tion  of,  v.  485. 

Beatrice ^  married  to  Otho  IV.,  iv.  52.  Her 
death,  fkL 

Btaujort,  Cardinal,  at  Constance,  vi.  2£L 
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Leads  crusade  against  Hussites,  238.  2^ 
Uis  death,  2m. 

Becy  Abbey  of,  its  origin,  iii.  y^fi-  Its 
great  churchmen,  436. 

Becktt,  his  character,  iii.  M2.  Legend  of 
his  parentage,  His  birth  niul  oducation, 
Al  Jiome,  ML  A piminfed  Cbiuicellor, 
443.  His  power,  MIL  Ambassador  to  I'aris, 
hia  splendour,  450.  Elected  Arciibishop, 
4^lL  His  change  of  matiiu-r,  4iliL  l{(>i>igns 
chancellorship,  A.Sfi,  Attends  C'ouncil  of 
Tuursy  Xhl.  Quarrels  with  Henry  H.,  457, 
4.'"v^,  4.i!>.  .lonlousy  of,  4<'t I .  At  rarlinmcnt 
of  W  C'jUninster,  ii2.  iSwears  to  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  464.  llefuscs  to  seal 
them,  ifi^L  Absolved  from  oath  by  Pope, 
44j6.  Attempts  to  fly  frum  liingdom,  4()7. 
Breaks  his  oath,  Cited  before  Council  of 
Northampton  and  finnd,  4fi'.^  Condemned  for 
jM^rjurj-,  I  lis  flight,  i'l'i.  Adventures, 

47G.  Keception  of  in  France,  4jjO.  At 
Pontipny.  ISi.  Cites  the  King,  4Sa.  In- 
vested with  Icgatine  power,  48t>.  At  Ve- 
zelay,  487.  Kxcommunicates  Henry's  od- 
herents,  4H!^.  At  Sens,  48J.  Controversy 
with  English  clergy,  4iML  His  letter  to 
Pope,  4'.H.  His  quarrel  with  Papal  legates, 
4t»4.  4!HL  His  indignation,  4112.  Letter  to 
the  Cardinals,  4ii&  At  Montmirail,  43^ 
His  attempted  treaty  with  Henry  H^  50i. 
Places  Kngland  nnder  interdict,  .505.  King's 

{)roclamation  agninst,  508.  His  letter  to 
lis  suffmgnns,  5illL  Anger  against  the 
Pope,  510.  Ueconciliation  with  King, 
J^Ieets  Henry  at  Tours,  514.  Kesistance  to 
his  restoration,  515.  Lands  at  Sandwich, 
516.  Uetuses  absolution  to  Bishops,  517.  An- 
noyed by  his  enemies,  518.  Angry  interview 
with  the  four  knights,  52iL  Murdered,  522. 
Bliracles,  523.  Saint  and  martvr— King 
Henry's  penance  at  tomb  uf,  525.  Was  mar- 
tyr for  clerical  immunity,  52fi-  Verdict  of 
posterity  upon,  ■'"i27. 

Btxle^  ii.  iiL    His  learning  and  theology, 

ii.  112.    His  scienro.  'ilL 

BelisariuKy  conquers  Africa,  L  332.  Enters 
Ilomc,  3^ 

Benedict  L,  Pope,  L 

Benedict  II,,  Pope,  ii.  139. 

Benedict  III.,  Pope,  li.  -iLL 

Benedict  IV.,  Pope,  ii.  MM. 

Benedict  V..  Pope,  ii.  471.  Deposed  by 
Otbo  Lj  banished,  and  dies  at  Hamburg,  422. 

Benedict  VI.,  Pope,  murdered  by  Boni- 
fazio,  ii.  474. 

Benedict  VII..  Pope,  Ii.  414. 

Benetiict  VIII..  Pope,  ii.  5Q1.  Crowns 
Henry  II.,  502.   His  victories  over  Saracens, 

Benedict  IX.,  Pope,  a  boy,  his  rices,  ii. 
Sells  tlie  Papacy,  5Qfi.  Reclaims  it, 
fiOL  Deposetl  by  Henry  III.,  5Qd.  His  re- 
tam  and  tiight,  iii. 

Bmedict  X.,  Pope,  elected  by  Roman  party, 

iii.  iL  His  flight,  IS^  Degradation  and 
death,  4S. 

Benedict  XL,  his  prudence,  v.  2ill.  Ab- 
solves Philip  the  I'air,  ^tiS.  Restores  the  Co- 
lounas,  2b'J.  Ilia  death,  2Ii  Alleged  to 
have  been  poisoned,  27.S. 
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Benedict  XII.,  his  election  and  first  mea- 
sures, v.  48>^.  Rnilds  pafnoe  at  .Vriprnnn, 
4HX  Neijoiiates  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  4'.HJ, 
4'.)  I.  I  lis  answer  to  Philip  of  Valois,  4i>6. 
HiH  reforms  and  character,  497. 

Jirtiefliet  XIII.,  vi.  3iL  Called  on  to  re- 
nounce Papacy  —  his  cotinter-prqject,  43. 
His  obstinate  refusal,  4(L  Besieged  in  his 
palace,  His  imprisonment  and  escape, 
4a.  His  embaa.«iy  to  Boniface  IX.,  50. 
Letter  to  Gregory  XII.,  5<L  In  Italy,  59. 
Excommunicates  French  King,  fil.  His 
fliKbt.  03.  In  Spain.  tL  His  Council  at 
i'erpignan,  fil.  Declared  deposed  at  Pisa, 
IL  His  deputies  nt  Constance,  17<».  Hig 
firmness,  2iL    His  death,  2±L  '2'V\. 

Benedict  Biscop,  companion  of  Wilfrid, 
ii.  Z4.  Uuikls  monastery  at  Wearmouth — 
imports  paintinj^s  and  MiSS.,  gL 

Benedict,  Cardinal,  I^egate  to  Constanti- 
nople, iv.  15H  His  settlement  of  Latin 
Church,  1'>!t. 

Bentflirt,  St.^  of  Nursia,  L  414.  His  age 
favourable  to  monasticism  — his  birth  and 
parenloire,  4 1  Miraculous  arrounts  of  his 
youth,  iiil^  ILL  His  temi'iuti.'ns,  4_LL  His 
fame  —  his  monasteries  at  Subitico,  418. 
Ph»ttcd  a^'ainst  by  Florentius,  419.  Re- 
moves to  Monte  Casino — his  rule,  42iL  En- 
joins labour,  421^  His  visions,  4^  His  in- 
terview with  Totila,  423-    His  deaJh,  424. 

Benedictine  convents,  their  rapid  spremi,  in 
Italy,  L  In  France,  42ii  In  England, 
42fi. 

BenedictincM  in  England,  iii.  116. 

Brnrficfs,  sale  of,  vi.  36. 

Beff-rento,  admits  Leo  IX.,  iii.  44.  Battle 
of,  V.  Qj.    Sack  of,  66. 

Bcnzo,  iii.  fia.  His  influenee  at  Rome,  and 
invectives  against  Hildebrund,  ILL 

Berengar^  Man{uis  of  Ivrea,  ii.  4fi2.  King 
of  Italy,  463j  4fifi-  Taken  prisoner  by  Otho 
L,4I1L 

Berenoar,  Duko  of  Friuli,  ii.  fiU2.  Defeated 
by  Guido,  410.  His  war  m  ith  Louis  of  Pro- 
vence, 450.  Crowned  i^mperor  at  Home, 
454.   Murdered,  4.'>fi. 

Berm^ar  of  Tours,  a  pupil  of  Krijjcnn,  iii. 
22.  His  opinions  on  tlie  Keal  l*resence,  '2^ 
At  council  of  Vercelli,  25,  Condemned  by 
council  of  Paris  -  submits,  2fi.  His  recanta- 
tion—revokes it,  iL  Renews  question  of 
Transubstantiation,  Ifi2.  Acquitted  by  Gre- 
gory VII.,  133. 

Berettffuria,  Queen  of  Leon,  iv.  114. 
Berenger  de  Talon,  v.  4.'^9. 
Bemabo  Visconti,  his  crimes,  v.  556. 
l^CT-norrf,  S.,  iii.  32L    His  youth,  33i  At 
Citeaux,  33L    Founils  Clairvaux,  335.  His 
miracles,  33fL  Embraces  cause  of  Innocent  II., 
337,  'Ml.    Jealous  of  Abelard,  .367.  Op- 
poses him  at  Sens,  372.    His  letter  to  Inno- 
cent II.,  315.   Persecutes  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
j  390.     His  power  over  Eugenius  III.,  3  liL 
Interferes  in  srchbislioi'ric  of  York,  3i)7. 
!  Preaciies  the  Crusade,  .'V-'i*.    Porsimdes  Louis 
VH,  and  Emperor  Conrad  to  take  the  Cross, 
I  4O0.      Protects  Jews,  4iIL     His  Crusade 
I  fails,  4£>2.    H  is  death,  4iiIL   Silences  heresies 
in  the  south  of  France,  iv.  178.    His  con- 
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quest  transitory,  122.  His  address  to  Tem- 
plars, V.  287.    Hymns  ascribed  to,  vi.  i22j 

Brntfinl,  Coaut  de  Foix,  iv.  22L 

Bfrnard  dt'  CJt>th.    See  Clement  V. 

Bernhardt  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  ii. 
311.  King  in  Italy.  ILLL  11  is  unsuccessful 
rebellion  318,  and  death,  319. 

Bernhardt  Duke  of  Septimania,  ii.  325. 
His  fli^'ht,  .'Vi*'),  and  roturn, 

Bt-rtlui,  a  Fraukish  pi  iucos,  ii.  biL.  Queen 
of  Kthelbert,  il. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Adalbert  of  Tuscany,  ii. 
4i!L    iUr  utn bilious  intrigues,  450. 

Brrtfu'ht,  Uegent  of  Naples,  iv.  ilii.  His' 
wenkiu'ss  and  treachery,  462. 

BrrtliiU'lt  (if  NVintorthur,  liis  preaching,  vi. 
553. 

BrmiH^n,  diet  at,  iii.  41S. 

Bemwiun  of  N  icea,  vi.  i^86-288.  Cardinal, 

Brzien^  siege  of,  iv.  210. 

Bezien^  Viscount  of,  his  defence  of  Car- 
cflssonne,  iv.  210.    Dies  in  prison,  2iL 

Biunca  Lancia,  mistress  of  Fredcriclc  U., 
iv.  ML 

Bible,  llf>!>r«nv,  vi.  624.  Interpretation  of, 
633.  Veniiuus  of:— Vulgate.  L  IL  Go- 
thic, 212.  Moravian,  ii.  427.  Provencal, 
iv.  185.  Wvcliffe's,  vL  123j  545^625.  New, 
351.    Gerniun,  j32. 

Biblical  Antisocerdotalists,  iv.  ISi.  Criti- 
cism, vi.  624. 

BktnUt,  chief  of  Condotticri,  vi.  32.  As- 
sassinated, 40. 

BirinuBy  first  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  ii. 

Bi»hop»  under  Teutons,  become  warlike, 
L  Their  mixed  character,  220.  Grow 

into  a  separate  order,  'i' ♦  1  llow  elected, 
3?^3.  Their  municipal  authority,  3SiL  Their 
uower,  -m-'i  Appointed  by  Kmperor,  ii.  22fi. 
Under  Justinian's  code,  357.  Ordered  to 
inspect  prisons— to  suppress  gaming,  376. 

Bishops,  Knglish,  in  civil  war  of  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  iii.  ^40.  Their  warlike  char- 
acter, 441.  Their  advice  to  Beckct,  47L 
Their  controversy  with  Becket,  4'.tO.  Ad- 
dress the  Pope,  491.  Their  hesitation,  502. 
Their  fear  of  Interdict,  508.  Kxcommuni- 
Catcd,  518.    Satires  on,  vi.  .V)3. 

J?/>'40/;r/c«  of  .Vnglo-Soxons,  il.  99. 

Bi$'iopric$,  Knglish,  low  of  election  to,  iii. 
4fiL 

Blanche  of  Custilc,  Regent  of  France,  v. 
4.    Her  death,  15. 

Blftstui*  raises  the  F.aster  question  at  Rome 
— de{>osed  by  I'ope  Victor,  u  35. 

BMio,  monastery  of,  ii.  108. 

Boccaccioy  vi.  513.    His  '  Decamerone,'  .'SI 7. 

BttfthiuM,  a  Roman,  minister  of  Theodoric, 
L  31'.>.  His  trial  and  imprisonment,  320. 
Composes  the  'Consolation  of  Philosophy,' 
323.    His  cruel  death,  ;j24^ 

Botjori*,  King  of  Bulgaria,  his  conversion, 
ii.  4l!L  Quells  insurrection,  420.  Applies  to 
Pope  Nicolas  L  4'21. 

Bo'iemia,  conversion  of,  ii.  4'28.  Policy 
of  Pope  Innocent  IlL  towanls,  iv.  120.  Con- 
nexion of  with  Knglniul.  vi.  13D,  Wy- 
clyffism  in,  154»   Isolation  67;  lfi3.  Indig- 


BOSIKACE. 

nation  in  at  death  of  Huss^  212.  flaantc 
war  in,  245.    Rises  against  SigiRmund,  JAZ. 

Bohfiniant,  their  mtmnrial  to  Council  of 
Consiuncc,  vi.  2llL  At  Bjislf, 2iaL  Dissen- 
sions among,  264.    Reverses,  2fiL 

Bolopna,  .lohn  XXllL  Legate  in,  vi. 
Conclave  at, 

Bonaventvra,  St.,  General  of  Franciscans, 
V.  4H.  His  allejred  refusal  of  papacy,  fifi. 
Dies,  SiL  One  of  the  great  Schoulmcn,  ri. 
ALL    Mysticism  of,  4iU,  liis  Hymn 

of  the  Cross,  410. 

Bimi/ace  K,  Pope,  his  disputed  election,  L 
12^    H  is  character,  1^ 

Boniface  ILj  contest  at  his  election,  L  333. 
Attempts  to  nominaie  his  suocessor.  .iiL 

B>  mi  face  111.,  assunies  title  of  '  Universal 
Bishop,'  ii.  12L 

Boniface  IV.,  ii.  122. 

Boniface  V.,  ii.  122. 

Bontface  VI II.  (Benedetto  Gaetani>,  re- 
bukes Charles  the  Lame,  v.  131.  His  ascend- 
ancy  at  Naples,  l.H.  His  election,  1-47.  im- 
pribuas  (.  u.4e»tiuti  V.,  L50.  His  views  of  Papal 
authority,  1L2.  H  is  experiences  as  l.ega.te, 
L!i3.  His  advonres  to  I'rederirk  of  Arragiun, 
156.  Summtma  1  Imrlcs  of  Valois  to  Italv, 
I  His  jealousy  of  the  Colonnas,  liiO.  Ex- 

t  commiini rates  the  Colonnas.  164.  His  mea- 
1  sures  in  Italy,  liil.  i;.xoimmuuic4i.te*  Albert 
of  Austria,  17L  Forbids  wars  of  Edward 
L,  IHI.  Issues  bull  '  riericis  Laico?/ 
Second  bull  against  Plulip  the  Fair, 
1'.«>-1''8.  Philips  reply  to,  llifi.  .\rbiter 
befwi'on  Franre  and  Kngland,  '-jlU,  Forbids 
r.dward's  Scotch  wars,  J),"),  lustitulcs  Ju- 
bilee, 201L  At  the  height  of  his  power, 
ILL  His  enemies,  212.  Estrmnpes  Fran- 
ciscans, 213.  Perst  cuius  1  raticcUi,  1^15. 
Abandons  Soots,  220.  His  quarrel  with 
Philip  of  France,  22L  Rumours  of  his 
pride,  224.  Sends  Legate  to  France,  22;>. 
Receives  emliassy  from  King  Philip,  239. 
His  bulls  agaiu»i  Philip,  230,  231, 2^  Ad- 
dress of  French  clergy  to,  2aL  Uis  reply, 
23Si  His  speech  before  Consistory,  239. 
Issues  bull  '  Unam  ^^4Uictam,'  241.  Ac- 
knowledges Albert  of  .\ustria  Emperor,  244. 
'  Acknowledges  Frederick  of  Sicily,  244. 
Offers  terms  to  Philip,  245.  Excommuni- 
cates Philip,  24S.  enlarges  made  against 
him  at  Paris;.  2iiL  At  .\nagni,  2^  His 
replies  to  charges,  2i2&.  Attacked,  2G1,  and 
imprisoned,  2fi2.  Rescued,  returns  to  Rome, 
2fi3.  Revolt  npftin«it  —  his  death  —  jreneral 
shock  at  treatment  of,  261.  Hie  memory 
persecuted  by   Philip,  27().  His  de- 

I  fenders,  .T17.  Opening  of  ]in>ree«1infr*5. 
I  \\  i t n es t^es  agai n.s t ,  M 7o .  Alleged  blasphemy, 
I  371.  Conversation  with  Roger  Loria,  Si.'^. 
Chnrfred  with  magic  and  idolatry,  374. 
Sfunuuury  of  evidence  against,  375.  Judg- 
ment of  Clement  V.,  377.  His  innocence 
declared  by  Council  of  Vienne,  381. 

Boniface  IX.,  his  election,  vi.  33.  Sup- 
ports Lailit<laus  of  Naples,  34.  His  simony, 
35.  and  uei^oiism,  3fi.  His  able  conduct,  SiL 
Returns  to  Rome,  40.  His  successes,  ^ 
He*  eivos  embassy  from  Benedict  XIII.,  5lL 
Hiji  death,  ^ 
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Monifaet^  St,  his  birth  and  carlv  life,  ii. 
109.  1jo«9  to  liome-  count«nancea  bv  Pope 
flrcgory  II.,  1 10.  Protected  by  (  harles 
M artel,  1 10.  Gorfl  to  Thuriugia  to  Frii*s- 
laod,  111^  to  the  Saxous  and  liessiang  —  fells 
the  oftic  of  Goismttr,  112.  Archbishop  of 
&lontz.  1 1 3.  His  pmcet'dings  iu  (lermany, 
114.  Death  and  burial  at  Fuida,  Lii).  Uis 
clmrgcs  against  Frtttiki<»h  clergy,  'I'M . 

HiUitjuve,  Archliishup  of  Canterbury,  v. 
21.    'I  yraiiny  of,  2^. 

Sonijazio,  murders  Benedict  VI.— assumes 
Pa|Mtcy— flies  to  Constantinople,  ii.  -tTA. 
Seizes  John  XIV.,  puts  him  to  death  in 
prison,  and  assumes  tlie  Papacy  —  dies, 
475. 

£tMyit,   imported  into   Fngtaud,  ii. 
Growing  iuduence  of,  vi.  6iG. 

JSordeaux,  appointed  combat  at,  v.  LUL 
Scene  at,  i2L 

Boto^  Duke  of  Lombardy,  adopted  by  Pope 
John  V 111.  as  his  son,  ii.  402.  Made  King 
of  Proveiire,  iiii 

Jiotra^  takeu  by  Mohammedans,  ii.  3J. 

Bouckaut^  Marshal,  at  Avignon,  vi.  46. 
Besieges  Papal  Palace,  4L. 

Uvuryv*^  ^yuod  of,  vi.  282. 

Bouvinet^  battle  of,  iv.  6L 

Brnrvif)  M  on  tone,  vi.  213. 

BratJwardint  ,  teacher  of  divinity,  vi.  103. 

BroMcaUonef  Senator  of  Rome,  iv.  459. 
Summons  Pope  to  Uome,  AfiQ.  His  impri5»on- 
mcnt  and  rclcnje,  v.  2J.  Marches  agtiinsit 
Pope,  his  death,  aiL 

lireakupear^  Nicolas.    See  Hadrian  IV. 

JJreinrit  and  Hamburg,  archbitihopic  of,  ii. 

Brrmen  burnt  b^  Hungarians,  ii.  4^ 

JirrtcuL,  revolutions  in,  iii.  .'^86.  Arnold's 
preacliing  in,  .'W?.  Siege  of,  iv.  Re- 
volt of,  V.  asa.  Taken  by  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg, 382. 

Bribery,  Paiml,  vi.  320. 

Britain^  muuojiticjitm  iti,  L  414.  Benedic- 
tiue  convents  in,  426.  First  conversion  of, 
ii.  54.  Heatheiiised  by  sSaxons,  iifi.  Par- 
tially converted  by  .Vugustiue,  tLL  Its  re- 
lapse, 61^  and  recovery,  QAm 

British  church,  remnant  of  in  Wales,  ii. 
60.    l)isi>utes  ot  with  Uoraau  clergy,  tlL 

Brito^  Reginald,  iii.  .tH). 

Briren^  Synod  of,  deposes  Gregory  VII., 
Iii.  IMM-    Elects  liuiben  I'ope, 

Bfvtherhuodt,  secret  religious,  vi.  556. 

Bruce,  liobert,  excommunicated  by  Cle- 
ment v.,  V.  2ii3. 

Brurys,  Peter  de,  iv,  175. 

Bruffrt,  meeting  uf  English  and  Papal  de- 
puties at.  vi.  ILL 

Brunehaut,  her  vices  —rebuked  by  8.  Co- 
lumban,  ii.  I(>4 

Bmnelletchi,  vi.  fiU2. 

Bruno.    See  Leo  IX. 

Bruno,  kinsman  of  Otho  III.,  made  Pope, 
ii.  478.  Flies  from  Rome,iIlL  His  restora- 
tion and  death,  482. 

Bultforiu,  Panliriana  in,  iv.  ISS. 

iJu^artaiw,  defeated  by  Leo  the  Armenian, 
ii.  lii^     Manners  of,  Their  conversion 

disputed    between  East   and  West, 


CAMATIUa. 

Threaten  Constantinople,  Iv.  ISd.  Their 
king  Johannitius,  Ifif). 

Bull,  PajMtl.  'Clericis  Laicos,'  y.  182^ 
Kead  iu  Euglish  cathedrals,  l'.)L  Its  recep- 
tion in  France,  LM.   Its  revocation,  280. 

Bull,  second,  of  Boniface  VIII..  v.  l  ;fi. 

Bull  forbidding  iuvasiuu  of  Scotland,  v. 
2(K>. 

BuUt*t  Boniface  VIII.  against  Philip  the 
Fair,  v.  2IltL 

Bull,  the  Lesser,  v.  2M.  Its  probable  ge- 
nuineness, 2^ 

BuU^  the  Greater,  t.  Burned  in 

Paris.  2aL 

BmU,  *■  Unam  Sanotam,'  v.  Its  revoca- 
tion, 2S0. 

Bull  issneil  at  .\nagni,  v.  2!yS. 

RuU  of  Clement  V,,  v.  JSJS.  Against 
France,  376. 

Bull  of  Nicolas  IV.  on  Absolute  Poverty, 
V.  43i,    Annulle*!  by  John  XXII.,  41L 

Bull  of  John  Xlul.  against  Frauciscan% 
V.  4^ 

Bull,  the  '  Golden,'  v.  543. 

Bull  of  AJexander  V.  in  favour  of  Friars, 

vi.  Ifi. 

Burchard,  Bishop  of  Ualberstadt,  iii.  130. 
His  escape,  158. 
BurHinng  (or  Maurice),  Archbishop  of 

Biaga,  iii.  'M)\. 

Burtiundlan  law,  i.  380. 

Burpitnrlian*,  conversitm  of,  i.  223- 

BurynHilt/,  iHjwer  of,  vi.  1 'I'J. 

ButiUo,  nephew  of  Urban  VI.,  vi.  23.  Hia 
cruelty  to  cardinals.  2fi.  Taken  prisoner  in 
Noccra,  2L    Libcraied  by  Queen  Margaret, 

Byzantine  architecture,  vi.  570.  Painting, 


O. 

Caaha,  the,  ii.  12. 

Cailalous,  Antipope,  iii.  62.  Occupies  St. 
Angelo,  77.  Flies  from  Home,  82.  Rejected 
by  Council  of  Mantua;  dies,  b3. 

Citdmon,  ii.  M.  His  religious  songs,  95. 
His  poetry  continned  by  Alfred,  443. 

Cujtarinif  Cardinal,  President  of  Council  of 
Hasile,  vi.  2i22.  His  letter  to  Eugcnius  IV., 
2iiL    Meets  Greek  Emperor  at  Venice,  22fi 

Caliph*,  the  earliest,  ii.  35. 

Calistus  1^  Pope,  his  early  history,  L  43i 
^  Influence  over  Zephyrinns,  11.  Obtains 
the  Popedom,  45.  Opposed  by  IJippolytus, 
45jlB. 

CalixtuK  H.  (Guido  of  Vicnne),  Pope,  iii. 
302.  Holds  Council  at  Rheims  —  renews 
Truce  of  God,  311.  His  meeting  with 
Henry  V.,IiLL  Brcaksoff  negotiations^  314. 
Excommunicates  Henry  V. — meets  Henry 
L  of  Kiigland,  315.  His  tritimphant  return 
to  liome,  316.  Degrades  Gregory  V  llL, 
317.  Consents  to  Concordat  of  Worms,  31U. 
Pscifies  Rome    his  death,  323. 

Calixlus  111.,  Autipupe,  iii.  531.  Abdi- 
cates, .vw. 

Cillisfus  III.,  Pope,  vi.  aiS. 

Cuioaiiu*,  i'atxiarch  of  Constantinople,  his 
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CAMPANILES. 

flight,  It.   U&     Takes  refuge  at  Kicea, 
Campanile;  vi.  582. 

Can  lUUa  Scaia^  Chief  of  Verona,  v.  443. 
UiB  death,  47«). 

CanJuIianus,  Presiduut  of  Council  of 
Ephesus,  L  159. 

Caiumimticm,  vi.  418. 

CunttM,  (Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  at, 
iii.  mi. 

Canterbury^  monks  of,  reluctant  to  elect 
-Beckct,  iii.  4^  Klcction  to  Archbishopric 
of,  iv.  82,  :.ihL    Archbishops  of,  vi.  afi. 

Canterbury  Tales,  vi.  ML 

Canute,  his  pilgrimage  to  Roms,  ii.  504. 

Capet,  Hugh,  ii.  487. 

Carcaatomne^  capture  of,  iv.  21L, 

Cardinal*,  collie  of,  its  germ  in  the  third 
century,  L  42.  lna«le  Papal  electors,  iii.  41L 
Hcmonstrate  with  Kugenius  III.,  31^8.  Ad- 
dress of  French  barons  to,  v.  23fi.  Their 
repU',  2.37.    King  Philip's  embassy  to.  210. 

CfnrdintiU,  French,  2?k),  .')4<>.  Their  dismay 
at  Pope's  return  to  Rome,  5^  At  Komo, 
vi.  4.    At  Anafrni,  12. 

Cartlinali,  Italian,  v.  408.  KIcrt  Urban 
III.,  vi.  L  Violence  of  Komans  towards,  & 
Their  discontent,  LL  At  .\nagni,  LL  Ar- 
rest of  by  Urban  VI.,  25-  Tortured,  26. 
Death  of,  2L  At  Avignon,  ^  Their  em- 
bassy to  Paris,  i»ummon  council,  iLL 
At  Constance,  contest  with  Kmperur,  222. 
Ple«Ige  themselves  to  reform,  '^41.  Satires 
on,  rxx'^. 

Carhman  enters  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  ii.  232.  llis  imprisonment  and  death, 
21L 

Carhman,  son  of  Pepin,  his  part  in  Koman 
factions,  ii.  2^  Jealous  of  his  brother 
Charles,  2^.    H  is  deatli,  2.'>H. 

Car  toman,  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic 
—  King  of  Italy,  ii.  aj2x    Dies,  4112. 

Carhman,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ii.  386. 
An  abbot — hea4jB  a  band  of  robbers,  386. 
llis  dejKwition,  3'.'(>.  Is  blinded,  and  dies,3liLi 

Curhvingian  empire,  extinction  of,  ii.  iiifl. 

Caroccio  of  Miloii,  iii.  biL  Taken  at  Corte 
Nuova,  iv.  3ii3i 

Curulinian  books,  ii.  302.  Sent  to  Pope 
Hadrian  I^  203. 

CarpmtroA,  conclave  at,  v.  407. 

Carthage,  church  of,  its  intercourse  with 
that  of  Kome,  L  47 ;  and  subsequent  dis- 
pute, 52.     Council  at,  under  Cyprian,  jiL 

Carthage,  Council  of,  resists  decision  of 
Pope  Zosimus,  L  123.  Appeals  to  llonorius, 
LLL  •  * 

Ca$ale,  Ubertino  di,  v.  4.^S. 

Camiantu,  L  128.  ){is  attachment  to 
Chrj'sostom— a  semi-Pelagian -opposed  by 
Augustinians, 

Castile,  affairs  of,  iv.  113.  Threatened 
with  interdict,  114. 

CoMtntcch  of  Lucca,  v.  449,  403  470. 
Created  senator  of  Kome,  471.  llis  deatli,  477. 

Cathari,  v.  34. 

Catherine  of  Courtenay,  nominal  heiress  to 
Cireck  empire,  v.  1  ">n. 

Gather itie,  S.,  of  Sienna,  her  mission  to 
Avignon,  v.  5fi5 ;  to  Florence,  566. 


CHARLEMAOXE. 

Catholic  church  united,  L  314.  Jealous  of 
Theodoric,  aifi  -  measures  of  in  the  East, 
311L     Alleged  conspiracies  of  at  Borne, 

an. 

Ceadwalla,  ii.  6Il.  His  conquest  of  Sussex— 
his  conversion,  Goes  to  Kome  for  ab- 
solution -dies,  87. 

Cecco  d'Ascoli,  astrologer,  burned,  v.  469. 

•  Celettial  Hierarchy,'  vi.  403.  Belief  in, 
M£k    Greek  origin  of,  406. 

Celettine  1^  Pope,  L  13L  Pronounces 
against  Nestorius,  La3.  Sends  envoys  to 
Constantinople,  154.  Excommunicates  Nes- 
torius, l&r>.  His  letters  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  166. 

Celettiu*,  a  follower  of  Pelagius,  L  ILiL 
Appeals  to  Pope  Zotimus,  122.  Is  declarvd 
orthodox,  123.  Subsequently  condemned, 
12i. 

Celibacy,  honour  of,  L  468. 
Celibacy  oi  clergy,  L  76j  iv.  213.  Ke«<t- 
anco  to,  L  IL  Prevents  degeneracy  of  church, 
iii.    108.     Consequences  of,   vi.  357.  Its 
effect  on  morals,  3S4. 

Celifhnius — his  appeal  to  Rome,  L  1 1>3. 
Cenciun  seizes  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  iii.  145. 
His  flight,  liiL 
Cem  iu4,  Consul  of  Rome,  iii.  204. 
Crry,  crusade  of,  iv.  132. 
Ce/ena,  Michael  di,  general  of  Franciscans, 
his  argument,  v.  441.    At   Avignon,  442. 
Joins  Louis  of  Bavaria,  478. 

Ceaena,  Massacre  of,  v.  566  ;  vi.  30. 
Clutdijah,  wife  of  Mohammed,  ii.  15.  His 
first  convert,  17. 

Chalcedon,  Synod  of,  L  170. 
Chalceflon,  Council  of,  reverses  sentence  of 
Synod  of  Ephesus,  L  'i08-   Condemns  Dios- 
corus,  2lilL    Its  decrees  confirmed  by  Em- 
peror Morcian,  21D.    Equalizes  Bisiiops  of 
liome  and  Constantinople,  2LL 
Champeaujc,  William  of,  iii.  360. 
C'mncery,  Paiial,  vi.  22.^. 
Chaptern,  '  The  Three,'  L  34lL  Disputes 
about,  342.    Condemned  by  Vigilius,  344. 
Charity  of  clergy,  vi.  383. 
Charlemagne  marries  Herminnrd,  ii.  254. 
Divorces  her  —  marries    Hildcgard,  2'<7. 
Sole   King,   258.     Besieges    Pavia,  2t'>>). 
At  Home— his  Donation  to  Pope  Hadrian 
L,  2tIL    Destroys  the  Lombanl  kingdom, 
2ii2.     llis  second  visit    to    Kome,  264. 
I  Suppresses  rebellions,  265.    Crowded  by 
I  Po|>c — con8e<iucnces  of  this  act,  270  His 
I  league  with  tlie  Poi>c,  222.    Extent  of  his 
empire,  2Iji>    llis  power  personal,  277.  His 
character,  27'.I.    His  wives,  2yn.    His  Saxon 
wars,  280.    Destroys  the  Irmin-Saule,  2S3. 
llis  successes.  Founds  bishoprics,  28b. 

llis    ecclesiastical    legislation,    287,  2'j3. 
Supremacy  over  churcli,  2i*iL     Grants  to 
1  the  church.  2liO    His  Institutes,  2.3.  Hules 
\  for  monasteries,  21LL     For  church  govem- 
I  ment,  2 '5,    For  election  of  bisho^is,  296; 
I  and  of  parochial  clergy,  21)7.    Holds  Council 
j  of  Frankfort,  2'.».>.    His  measures  strengthen 
Papacy, 3lJtL    Literature  of,  30L    His  death, 
310.    His  defences  against  Northmen  neg> 
lected  after  his  death,  421L    Legends  of,  vi. 
I  524.    Conversions  by,  531. 
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CkarUt  Martel,  protects  S.  Boniface,  iL 

1 10.  Ills  victory  at  Tours, 'iLL  Hatcl  by 
the  Fraukish  clergy,  21^,  ij^.  His  violation 
of  Church  property,  ilis  death,  22L 

Chnrki^  the  Bald,  his  birth,  ii.  32i  Seizes 
kiiigvium  of  Lorraine,  .'KK  Combines  with 
his  brother  Louis,  .^5.  His  sons,  dil&M 
Usurps  empire;  crowned  by  Poi>e  John 
VUL,  Ilis  defeat  by  Louis  of  J^axony, 

and  death,  Qii^ 

Chitrftm  the  Fat  crowned  Emperor,  11.  404. 
ilis  deaUi,  408. 

Charitt  of  Lorraine,  ii.  4&a. 
Charln  of  Anjrvu,  nis  treaty  with  Urban 
I  v.,  V.  52.  SenHtor  of  Uome,  t£L  At  Home, 
f>3.  11  is  victory  at  Beiievento,  65.  His 
Kraiiny,  S!L  Letter  of  Clement  IV.  to,  LL 
Dofentii  and  puts  to  death  Conradin,  liL  His 
barbarity,  &L  His  designs  on  Constunli- 
nople,  iilL  Procures  election  of  Martin  iV., 
iOI.  His  ambition,  UiO.  His  preparations 
against  Peter  of  Arragon,  1 10.  His  conduct 
during  Sicilian  iutturrcction,  LLL  Lays 
siege  to  Mcswina,  115.  Evacuates  Sicily. 
117.  At  Bordeaux,  121.  His  reverses  and 
death,  L22x 

CharteM  U.  of  Naples  (the  Lame),  taken 
prisoner,  v.  122.  Surrenders  claim  to  Sicily, 
Lii  Ilia  liberation,  LifL  Show  of  dettr- 
ence  to  Cwlestine  V.,  liL  Gets  Pope  into 
bis  i>ower.  137.  Ilis  treaty  with  Jnmea  of 
Arragon,  IT'j.  His  eniuity  to  Templars,  31>i- 
Charlai  III.  of  Naples,  vi.  20.  Conducts 
Urban  VL  to  Naples,  22.  Gonfalonier  of  the 
Church,  23.  Quarrels  with  Pope,  iL  Be- 
sieges Nocera,  21.   Murdered,  2^^ 

C/utrlet  of  Valois,  his  fruitless  attempt 
upon  Arragon,  V.  L2lL  Surrenders  bis  claim, 
\LiL  Invades  Sicily,  l.Vj.  His  victories  in 
Flanders,  202.  His  alliance  damages  Pope, 
211L    Seeks  the  empire,  :t08. 

Charle*  the  Fair,  his  divorce  and  mar- 
riage, V.  456.    His  attempt  on  empire,  4.')'J. 

C/uarlen  IV.  (of  Moravia),  proclaimed  King 
of  Romans,  v.  MiG.  His  flight  at  Crecy,  >A)7. 
Propott&U  of  Kienzi  to,  His  answer,  r>.'tJ. 
Goes  to  Italy,  549.  Issues  the  Golden  Bull, 
5^  Visits  Avignon,  .^.^tK  At  iioroe,  5filL 
King  of  Bohemia,  vi.  Lfi^ 

Charlea  VI.  of  France,  attempts  to  end 
schism,  tL  42.  Acknowledges  Benedict 
XIII.,  50^  Proclaims  neutrality  between 
Popes,  fi3. 

Chastity,  laws  for  protection  of,  iv.  365. 
Chaucer^  vi.  r)36,  au  A'nyUsIt  poet,  r)4.V 
H  is  travels,  reading,  and  poetry,  r>4(>.  Creator 
of  Tiafivo  poetry,  .'V47.    Ilia  pictures  of  cccle- 
kiu^tics,  ?>4H.    Imprisonment  of,  r>49. 

Chichaleif,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in- 
»ti urates  henry  V.  to  war,  vi.  2M.  Letter  of 
Martin  V.  to,  231. 

Chilperic  deposed,  ii.  235. 
ChiraJry,  iii.  23L     Its   oripin    in  the 
Crusades,   25Z.     Of  the   Saracens,  25fi. 
Adopts  worship  of  Virgin,  vi.  414. 

CfUum,  Dcy  Bohemian  noble,  protects  lluss, 
vi.  16*.),  171.  Supports  him  at  Coastancc, 
202.  2(  1.1. 

Christ,  sculptured  representation's  of  in 
churches,  vi.  5!i3.   Tradiilotml  represeuta- 


CDDRCH. 

tions  of,  ftOG,  GQL   Represented  as  judge 

Chrutemiom.  three  systems  of  law  in,  L 
354.    State  of  at  accession  of  Innocent  III. 

Iv.  12.  Seeming  peace  of  umler  Innocent 
III.,  1  (>'■>.  Public  opinion  iii,  3'.<7.  Advance 
of  in  the  North,  v.  ^  Contest  in,  415. 
Indignant  at  Papal  schism,  vi.  fiJL 

Christian  morals,  controversy  on,  L  4a. 
Jurisprudence,  351,  352.  It  is  mixed  with 
secular,  X^^.  Europe,  unity  of,  yi.  381.  Li- 
terature, 4.'U.  Terms,  Teutonic,  r)27.  Latin 
terms,  522. 

ChriMiftn  mytholbgy,  tef  Legends. 

ChriftiitnUy,  in  its  origin  (J reek,  L  L  Its 

firogressive  development,  liL  'i'eutonic,  9. 
n  Uc  me;  its  growth,  23.  Obscurity  of,  24. 
Its  early  influence  on  morals,  24.  li»  aj)- 
purent  failure  to  produce  good,  2.''?.''>.  Its 
innate  goodness  and  power,  25fi.  Becomes 
warlike,  264.    Barbarised  by  Teutonic  con- 

?uests,  2s '.  Its  effrct  on  Itoman  law  , 
ts  special  jurisprudence,  3.'')2.  Iniroducea 
new  crimes,  376,  3'.>8.  Its  dependence  on 
Papacy,  42.t.  Asiatic,  its  de^cline,  ii.  5. 
In  Arabia,  imperfect,  2iL  Eastern,  its  want 
of  energy,  3:L  Feeble  resistance  to  Moham- 
med ism,  iL  Humiliation  of,  41^  42.  Effect 
of  .MoJiauimedau  coiujuests  on,  50.  The 
only  bond  of  union  in  Europe,  a3.  Its 
extension  in  tlie  West,  54.  In  Britnin,  !VL 
Unites  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  21L  In  Sweden, 
43iL  Allied  to  military  spirit,  iii.  231. 
Popular  articles  of,  vi.  3iiL  Adapted  to 
humanity,  ii2&. 

Christitpher,  Pope,  ii.  448. 
Chmnirltv,  vi.  .y*."). 

Chn'>u)lo(/y  of  first  four  centuries,  L  11-17. 
Fifth  century,  60.  Sixth  century,  222.  223. 
Seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  ii.  'L.  From 
A.D.  800  to  10.')0,  214.  Eleventh  century,  iiL 
2^  afi.  Twelfth  century,  21j7,  258.  Of  Inno- 
cent III.,  iv.  2.  Thirteenth  centur>'.282 ;  v. 
2.  Fourteenth  century,  2i£  Fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  vL  2. 

Chry*(tjihiu*,  the  Euuuch,  minister  of  Theo- 
dosius       his  intrigues,  L  2llL 

Chri/Mt^toiii,  translated  from  Antioch  to 
Couhtiuitinople,  L  StL  Incurs  enmity  of 
Arcadius— a[)]>eals  to  Poi>e  and  Westeni 
Bishops,  92^  Supported  by  Innocent  L  and 
Emperor  Honorius,  iliL 

Churchy  Koyal  supremacy  over,   L  354. 
I  Growing  power  of  after  Charkmngne,  ii. 
"<  320.    Jealous  of  empire  in  Papal  elections, 
I  iii.  6.    Its  power  and  wealth  lead  to  simony, 
106.     Enriched  by   crusades,   246.  Its 
jealousy  of  law,  iv.  .^9.    The,  definition  of, 

v.  464.    Great  field  for  ambition,  vi.  lilL 
Church  buShlitu/,  vi.  57.'>,  .'>7ri.  Incentives 

for,  512.    Good'elTectB  of,  r>S0. 

Church  property,  secured  by  Constantine, 
]  L  312.  By  other  Kropernrs.  373,  374^  315. 
Rapid  grow  th  and  inviolability  of,  373,  37'). 
Alarming  increase  of  in  France,  3*. '3.  Hialile 
to  taxation,  3^.  Taxed  under  Becket's 
chancellorship,  iii.  4.,'i    Vurious  kinds  of, 

vi.  3fi4.    Extent  of,  .366. 

Church  services,  settled  by  (Jregory  the 
[  Great,  L  432.    Effect  of  on  languages,  vi.  'a21L 
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CHURCHES. 

Chnreke$^  MnotUj  of,  L  472.  Burial  in, 
47a.  In  Latin  fhristpmlom,  vi.  biVA.  In 
Rome,  r>hH.  In  C  <)n?«tantin«)jik%  WJ.  At 
Ravenna,  f)?!.  Of  Venice  and  I^mbardy, 
57-j.  For  the  pripfftji,  577.  Splendour  of, 
57i>.  The  piHiplc's,  OT'J.  Mcdiiuval,  iuliu- 
ence  of,  53  L 

Cimabue,  vi.  &liL 

Ctrcv*^  contest*  of,  revived  by  Justinian,  L 

C'utJpine  architecture,  vi.  SfiV 

Cistercian  order,  iii.  322.  Munks,  legates 
In  South  of  Fnitifc,  iv.  194. 

CiteoHX^  monks  of,  iii.  332. 

Citie*  under  Frederick  II.,  iv.  ^SSSL 

Cl'iirrauj,  AbVy  of,  fcMinilod  by  S.  Ber- 
nard, iii.  SS^).    Innocent  II.  visits,  33U. 

Clara  founds  Poor  Sisterhood  at  Assisi,  iv. 
26r,. 

CUirmdom^  Council  of,  iii.  ifiS.  Constitu- 
tions of,  464.   Condemned  by  Alexander  HI., 

CUtudioH^  his  poems  on  Stilicho— his 
silence  about  Christianity,  L 

Cimtfiiut  of  Turin,  ii.  33iL 

CUinrnt  11.,  Pope,  iii.  ,L  Crowns  Henry 
III.  Emperor — attempts  to  reform  Church, 
4^    Dies,  5. 

Ckment  HI.  reconciled  to  Romans,  iii.  .'>4t. 

Clement  IV  ,  legate  to  England,  v.  58. 
Holds  court  at  Boulogne,  59^  Chosen  Pope, 
62.  Siipporfs  (  iinrlos  of  Aiyou,  v.  62.  Com- 
manils  rrusmic  n^iiinst  Engltfih  Bnroiis,  fi^.. 
His  i(?gate  in  England,  liL  llitt  tn-atmorit 
of  Jnmesof  Arragon,  73.  Declaration  tigainst 
Conra<iin— advice  to  f.^harles  of  Ai^ou,  74. 
Accused  of  counselling  death  of  Conradin, 
80.  Dies,  &L  Countenances  Roger  Bacon, 
vi.  ITiL 

Clement  V.  (Bernard de Goth),  v.  222.  His 
secret  compact  with  Philip  tlic  Fair,  v.  27rt. 
Elected  Pope  coronation  at  Lyons,  27^^, 
lli&  mt'ssurt's  in  French  interest,  2tU. 
Absolves  Edward  L  from  oaths,  2S.3.  Ex- 
communicates Hobert  Bruce,  283.  His  em- 
borrassuicnt,  lib 4.  Consents  to  call  t  uuncil 
of  Vicnne,  285.  Absolves  William  of  N'oga- 
ret,  2H.').  Summons  Gmntl-masfera  of  Military 
orders,  1 .  His  indij^ntiTion  at  the  arrest  of 
Templars,  His  Bull  to  Edward  11.,  3ilfi. 
IHb  alarm  nt  jiower  of  the  Vnlf>ii».  3(>8.  His 
dissimulation,  MY.K  His  vacillatiou  in  the 
matter  of  the  Templars,  312.  :U4.  Api>oints 
commission,  .'Ufi.  His  involved  position, 
3-">r),  and  weakness,  356.  At  Avijjnon— 
fails  to  retard  proceedings  against  Boniface 
VIIL.  3ihL  His  difficulties,  3Slx  Corro- 
sponuenoe  with  Philip,  3G.'>.  Claims  sole 
jurisdiction  in  matter  of  Boniface  VIIL,  366. 
Opens  consistory  at  .\vignon,  36iL  Examines 
witnesses,  369.  Is  permitted  to  pronounce 
judgment,  32^  His  Bull,  376,  and  judg- 
ment, a77-  Holds  Council  of  Vienno, 
Lays  Venice  under  interdict,  .'Wrt.  His 
league  with  Henry  of  Luxeinbnrj?,  'tHfi.  His 
death — his  wealth  and  nepotism,  3118.  De- 
cline of  Papacy  in  him,  3iilL  Kcvicw  of  his 
PojK>dom  and  policy,  400.  Persecution  of 
heretics  under,  HjA.  Dispute  about  his 
wealth,  435. 


CLERGY. 

Cl'-mrnt  VL,  his  first  acts,  v.  4^  His 
Spleuiiid  court,  4 '.).).    Nepotism  of,  hUt}.  Ex- 
communicates Louis  of  Bavaria,  'ArJ,  .'m'j. 
I  8upp<irU  Charles  of  Moravia,  5tl6^Tlis  do- 
I  claration  apiinst  Rienzi,  533.     Speech  in 
defence  of  Mendicants — his  death,  .*»46. 

Clement  VIL  (Robert  of  (  Jeuev  a)  command* 
mercenaries  in  Italy,  v.  .'><>4.  Sacks  Facuza 
and  Cesena,  566.  At  conclave  at  Rome,  vi. 
i.  Elected  Antipope,  15.  His  acts — flics 
from  Naples,  18.  Crowns  Louis  of  Aniou 
King  of  Naples,  2L    At  Avignon,  3iL  De- 

Eutation  to,  from  University  of  Paris,  3L. 
lis  death,  3S. 
Clementina^  The,  origin  of,  L  33^  Judaism 
of,  33.  Hatred  to  St.  Paul  betrayed  thcrvio, 

ai. 

Clergy  encourage  superstition,  L  291. 
Laws  of  Justinian  tor.  3r>ri.  In  the  west  were 
Latin,  401.  Deljuqucucit'S  of,  40j.  Sanctity 
of,  miraculously  asserted.  472.  Ixiw-bom. 
errcoura^ed  by  Louis  the  Pious,  ii  333.  In- 
ferior, insecurity  of,  377.  iMundered  by 
Northmen,  4^  H  cieiiitary,  danger  of,  iii. 
liLL  Their  luxury,  3^  i'heir  relations  with 
pe»>ple,  iv.  243.  Taxation  of,  311^  v.  ^ 
Their  hatred  of  Mendicants,  vi.  15.  Admini- 
strative  influence  of,  M£L  Their  spiritual 
power,  361.  Their  wealili,  Unity, 
Their  common  langun;:e,  37 H.  Ubiquity,  37'.<. 
Unite  Europe, -Ik^  Etiects  of  on  social  rank, 
381.  Of  low  birth,  382.  Charity  of  assert 
equality  of  mankind,  383.  Morals  of,  3Sj. 
Buildings  of,  .')7.5. 

Clergy,  oelibacy  of,  iv.  243.  vi.  .'W4. 
Cleryy,  marriape      allowed  in  tlie  Greek 
church,  L  45^  and  in  the  early  Kotnaii, 
j  Maintained  at  Milan,  iii.  Condemned 
I  by  Stephen  IX.,  Prevalence  of,  fil. 

Continued  strife  about,  Urged  upon 

Council  of  Basle,  vi.  259. 

Ch  rfftj.  married,  in  Italy,  iii.  110.    In  Gcr- 
mauj,  1 1 1.    la  >'rauce,  LLL    In  England, 
UA;  V.  12.    Harsh  decree  of  Gregory  VII. 
'  afrainst,  iii.  lAL   Their  resistance  in  t  ranee, 
ii3. 

I  Clerpy,  English,  their  benefits  to  civiliza- 
!  tion,  ii.  90.  Remonstrate  against  Papal  ex- 
actions, iv.  400.  Subordinate  to  King's 
cotirts,  v.  n.'i.  Approve  measures  of  1-aI- 
I  ward  L,  128.  Taxation  of,  182.  Rcfufc 
subsidy,  190.  Are  outlawed^ — they  yield, 
lilL  liuardians  of  national  liberties,  v.  I'M. 
Subject  to  civil  laws,  vi.  IM.  Alien,  peti- 
tion airainst,  1 1.').  Promote  French  wjirs, 
23tL  Piers  I'loughman  on,  540.  Of  Chaucer, 
.^48. 

Clergy,  French,  obey  Papal  Interdict,  iv. 
08.  Cuntemut  of  in  Provence,  Uj2.  In  cni- 
saile  against  heretics,  204^  223.  At  Lateran 
Council,  22iL  Taxation  of,  v.  IS.t.  Their 
submission  to  Philip  the  Fair,  201. 

C/ert/y,  (ierman,  how  elected  under  Charle- 
magne, ii.  2'.»7.    Their  revenues,  2.'8. 

Clrri/y,  Roman,  impress  Teutons  with  re- 
spect, *L  2fi5.  Their  self-devotion,  266.  and 
untienoe,  2fiL  Their  influence  in  wars  of 
Franks,  'l^y  Look  upon  Franks  as  de- 
liverers, 281.  Continue  distinct,  2S2.  In- 
dulge vices  of  Teutonic  princes,  28L  Sub- 
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CLKKOY. 

ject  to  common  law  among  Teutons,  380,  384. 
A«linittctl  to  national  councils,  385.  Thpir 
position  as  mediators,  38f>. 

Clrrffy,  in  Sicily,  laws  of  Frederick  II. 
about,  iv.  362. 

Clrrgpy  immunities  of.   Set  Immunities. 

Clerical  crimes,  iii.  460.  Jurisdiction  se- 
parate, established  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, 4f>5. 

Cirrmont,  Council  of,  iii.  231.  Determines 
on  crusade,  2.'U. 

Clinutfr,  as  affecting  architecture,  vl,  ."^91. 

C/oitintl  i>uintcrs,  vi.  tilti. 

Clotilda,  Queen  uf  Clovis,  L  2x5.  Is  the 
means  of  Clovis*  conversion,  2Ifi. 

C/ucis,  a  pagan  Frankish  chief,  L  2LL 
Marries  Clotilda,  21^  His  conversion,  27fi. 
The  only  orthodox  sovereipi.  277.  liis  re- 
ligious wars  against  Bui-gunlians,  278. 
Against  Visigoths,  271).  His  ferocity  and 
perfidy,  2IiL 

Clujfny,  abbey  of,  its  degeneracy,  iii.  331. 

CV/Aaia,  Lord,  vi.  14«.  Ilia  trial,  i:>0. 
Escapes,  151.  II is  arrest  and  execution, 
l.')3. 

Code  of  Justinian.  See  Justinian. 

Coilca  previous  to  Justinian,  L  3.'>5. 

CaleMine  II.  (Ouitio  di  Castollo),  a  friend 
of  Abeloni,  iii  37r».  l*rotects  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  .'iH'J.    Klected  Pope--his  death,  3  »2. 

CalettineXW.y  crowiu  Kmpcror  Henry  VI., 
iii.  54fi.  (ineon  Eleanor's  letters  to,  549. 
L'xcommunicutes  Kmpcror,  5i2-  Removes 
exrnmniunication  after  Henry's  death,  554. 

Cr^Zertine  I  v.,  his  election  and  (Icath,  iv.4l7. 

Ca^lettine  \ .  (  Peter  Morrono),  liis  monas- 
tictsm,  v.  131,  and  visions,  Receives 
annotmcemcnt  of  his  election,  133.  His  re- 
luctance, LiL  Inauguration,  135.  At  Na- 
ples, lafi.  His  hermit  followers,  137,  142. 
B€Com«»s  a  tool  of  Charles  the  lAme,  137. 
Abdicates,  131L  Legality  of  the  act  doubted, 
140.  Seized  and  imprisoned— dies,  CilL  liis 
canonization,  l.'Sl. 

Caletliniaiu,  v.  IM.  Unite  with  Fraiicelli, 
2LL 

Coin,  debasement  of,  v.  2fi2. 

Colltyen,  foundation  of,  vi.  393. 

Cologne,  tumults  in^  iii.  Burning  of 

heretics  at,  LilQ. 

Oilonnoy  Cardinal,  iv.  il2. 

CobmntL,  James,  v.  -iT'2. 

Colonna,  Otto.     Set  Martin  V. 

Colonna,  Sciarra,  in  Italy,  v.  252.  His  at- 
tack on  Boniface  VIII.,  1 .  Violent  con- 
duct, iffii  Excepted  from  Papal  pardon- 
Captain  of  Roman  people,  470.  His  flight, 
lli    Death,  UlL 

Colonnoj  Stephen,  his  submission  to  Rienzi, 
V.  m 

Col(mnn»,  v.  12i»  Their  ascendancy,  128. 
Boniface  VIII.  jealous  of,  IGO.  Their  power, 
IfiL  Pnpal  Bull  a-jainst,  lfi2.  Their  reply, 
lfi3-  Excommunicated,  1G4.  Their  castles 
taken,  IfiS.    Their  flight,  Ififi.  Excluded 

,  from  Jubilee,  lillL  Received  by  King  of 
France,  221.  llieir  calumnies  against  Boni- 
face VIII.,  255.    Restored  by  Bi  nedict  XL. 

I  2filL  Under  Roman  republic,  52^L  Defeated 
by  Rienzi,  5aL 


CONSTANCE. 

CWMM6an,  S.,  ii.  IflQ.  His  birth,  His 
travels,  lol,  lij2>  Founds  monastery  at 
Luxeuil.  IM'J,  and  abbey  of  Fotitaincs  — 
his  dispute  with  (jaulish  Bishops,  103. 
Rebukes  King  Thierri,  and  Queen  Brune- 
haut.  104^  liij.  Is  banished,  105.  Returns 
to  France,  lO(j.  His  strife  with  pagans  in 
Switzerland  —  removes  to  Bregens,  107. 
Thence  to  Bobbio,  lOH. 

Cottudii.:.s,  religious,  vi.  497. 

CommendamSy  vi.  22.'V. 

Commi$»ionerif  Papal,  at  Montmirail,  iii. 

4:iH. 

Commi»ionen  in  the  matter  of  th«  Tem- 
plars, V.  ai£.  Their  sittinjrs  at  Paris,  320. 
Call  on  Templars  to  a})|M)int  iinn-tors,  32f>. 
Continue  examinations,  :VH.    Adjourn,  .'yi'). 

CtmnittdHSf  reign  of,  L  ikL  Toleration  of 
Christianity— death,  37. 

CommoHM,  English,  petition  against  hier- 
archy, vi.  liia.    Petition  Henry  IV.,  370. 

Commoiu  of  France,  v.  310. 

C\mcrption,  Immaculate,  vi.  416. 

ConcephtaU$m  of  Abelard,  iii.  312. 

Concubinage  legalized,  L  SfiJ.  Of  clergy, 
iii.  iL 

Conwrdat  of  Worms,  iii.  ftliL 

CoHcordatB  of  Martin  V.  not  accepted  by 
nations,  vi.  •^•j'j. 

ConJ'etsiony  auricular,  iv.  2:12  ;  vi.  3&L 

Conon,  Pope,  ii.  13 », 

Cbnoa,  Caniinal  of  Praenefite,  iii.  301 . 

Conrad  Uie  Salic,  tumults  at  his  corona- 
tion, ii.  ■")<)4.  His  coronation  at  Milan,  iii. 
5fi. 

Conrad  III.,  Emperor,  Invited  by  Roman 
insurgents,  iii.  .3<H.    Takes  the  cross,  400. 
Conrad^  son  of  Henry  IV.,  his  character, 

111.  213.  His  It'iigue  with  Papal  faction — 
accuses  his  father  -is  crowned  King  of  Italy, 
2LL  Marries  a  Norman  princess,  2iS.  Di» 
inherited  bv  Henry,  2&2i   His  death,  2fi5. 

Conrad,  King  of  Italy,  alliance  with  Ofbs 
of  Bavaria,  iv.  443.  Defeated  by  Henry  of 
Thuringia,  44.''>.  ExcommuniiTxted,  455. 
Obtains  ]>t>ssession  of  Naples.  4:>M.  Jealous 
of  Manfred,  Jill.    His  death,  462. 

Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,  iv.  L2.  Uia  sub- 
mission to  Innocent  III.,  20. 

CoHrud,  .Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ir.  32.  His 
death,  ^ 

Conrad,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  iv.  ^  His 
murder,  rtO. 

Conrtidin,  infant  son  and  successor  of  Con- 
rad, iv.  4fi2;  v.  Support e<l  by  Romans, 
Ifi.  His  successes,  II.  Enters  Home,  IS. 
Defeated  and  put  to  death,  TiL 

*  ConitolationA  of  Philosophy,'  L  2^  Its 
want  of  Christiamty,  32 1. 

Conatancey  treaty  of,  iii.  533.  Town  of,  vL 
flL 

Canttance,  Council  of,  155.  Preparations 
for,  I5fi^    Objects  of,  Ilifl    Sermon  before, 

112.  Number  of  Clergy  at,  ITT),  (iood  order, 
171).  Receives  deputies  from  antipopes,  172. 
Right  of  suffrage.  IHO.  Proposal  for  a  new 
Pope,  lij,  quarrel,  IML  Tumult,  189. 
De<^  lares  itself  supreme,  120.  Decrees  of, 
1<).3.  Cites  the  Pope  declares  his  de- 
position. Its  views  of  church  reform. 
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rj8.  Condemns  WycIiflTc,  2QQ.  S«nds  to 
interrogate  Hum,  :^iL  Appearance  of  i loss 
before,  Ayl.  Pronounces  agninst  adminis- 
tration of  cup  to  laity,  20S.  iSentences  iiuss, 
21iL  Its  leniency  to  Pope  John  XXIII., 
217.  Censures  doctrine  of  Joan  Petit,  219. 
Contest  of  with  Benedict  XIII.,  22L  Divi- 
sions in,  222,  22.'^.  Endeavours  for  reform, 
22L  Conclusion  of,  2JML  Kesults,  2aL 
Unanimous  against  heresy,  2^ 
Constant  1..  L  52. 

Ctmstttnt  II.,  his  iealous  cruelty,  ii.  122* 
Withdraws  the  Kcthcsis,  i-K).  Arrests  Pope 
Martin  132.  Murders  his  brother  Theo- 
dosius,  l.'U.  At  Ilomc  -  plunders  the  churches 
—  dies  at  Syracuse,  IS.*). 

ConMantia^  heiress  of  Sicily,  marries  Henry 
v.,  iii.  .:>1L  Taken  bv  Tancrod,  and  re- 
leased, r)48.  Her  mildness.  f)'>.'V  Swears 
allegiance  to  Pope,  iv.  21.  Makes  Innocent 
HI.  guardian  of  her  son  -  dies,  22, 

Con»taniine,  conversion  of,  L  lifi-  Grants 
privileges  to  Itoman  church,  liL  Porphyry 
font  of,  V.  52i.    Churches  of,  vi.  568. 

Conttantine  HI.,  ii.  His  death,  128. 

Comtantine  the  Bearded,  Kmperor — sum- 
mons council  at  Constantinople,  ii.  13fi. 

Conatantine  Copronymus,  Emperor,  ii.  IfiL 
Takes  Constantinople,  ITiH.  Follows  up  the 
plans  of  Leo — calls  third  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, 170.  His  severity— persecutes 
monks,  1 7r>.  His  cruelty  to  Patriarch,  178. 
His  character  and  death,  179. 

Contiantine  Porphyrogenitus,  his  accession 
and  minority,  ii.  IRi-  His  contest  with  his 
mother  Irene,  189.  Seized  and  bliuded,  1'>1. 
His  death,  lil2. 

Conttaniine,  Pope,  his  dispute  with  Bishop 
of  Kavenaa,  ii.  141.    At  Constantinople,  142. 

Cvntiantine  usurps  Popedom — deposed,  ii. 
aSiL    Blinded,  and  cruelly  treated, 

OmHantinr^  Bishop  of  Sylteum,  made  Bi- 
shop of  Constantinople,  ii.  174.  Degraded 
by  the  Emperor,  IIL  Cruel  treatment  of 
and  death,  178. 

Coiuftnntine,  founder  of  Paulicians,  iv.  187. 

Constant inopU.,  foundation  of,  L  Nes- 
torian  question  in,  151.  Bishop  of,  depend- 
ent on  the  Court,  21iL  Revolutions  in,  mixed 
up  with  religion,  230.  Tumults  in,  2il. 
Claims  supremacy  of  Church,  4.')n.  Ucvolu- 
tions  at,  on  death  of  Heraclius,  ii.  12L 
Council  of,  condemns  monothelitism,  137. 
Tumults  in,  against  iconoclasm,  1^  Third 
council  of,  condemns  image- worship,  171 . 1 73. 
Kcvolutions  in,  iv.  KiL  Taken  by  Crusnilers, 
LIIL  Partition  of,  lifi.  Sacked,  Effects 
of  conquest  of,  IfLL  Taken  bv  Turks,  vi. 
ML  lioman  art  in,  .%'J.  Justinian's  build- 
ings in,  .')70. 

Conttantt'usy  L  6JL  Ilis  contest  with  Pope 
I.iberius,  64,  0"). 

C  mtrinplation  of  God,  vi.  439. 

Contributions  to  Crusades,  iv.  12fL  Appli- 
cation of,  152. 

CoHtroveny  about  Easter,  L  35.  Christian 
morals,  45.  Lapsi,  48,  31iL  Novatian,  SO. 
Re-baptism  of  heretics,  52.  Trinitarian,  fiQ. 
Pelagian.  UiL  Semi-i'elagian,  m.  Nesto- 
rion,  I40j  UlL    Priscillianite,  liiL  Euty- 


CRUSADB. 

chian,  23Q.  Of  the  three  chapters,  ^ML 
Monothelite,  ii.  Of  iconoclasm,  144. 

Of  marriage  of  clergy,  iii.  G2  (see  Clergy). 
Of  investiture,  13S.  '2S4.  Transuhstantiation, 
IBsL  Predestination,  .lilL  Infant  baptism, 
iv.  115.  Absolute  poverty,  v.  Francis- 
can, Ai£L  On  Papal  power,  442.  Of  beatific 
vision,  iM5.  Of  the  cop  to  laity,  vL  tSXL 
Immaculate  conception,  41fi. 

Conventional  art,  vi.  610. 

(7oiirei»f«.    See  Monasteries. 

drnvertivn  of  Germans  within  the  Empire, 
L  25L    Of  Burgundians,  21a.    Of  Franks, 

214.  Of  Teutons,  its  effect,  282.  Of  Mora- 
vians, ii.  i25.   Of  Hungary,  iii.  29. 

Cotivocation^  vi.  116.    At  Oxford,  ISO. 

Corbry,  abbey  of.  ii.  105. 

Corrurtiy  Peter  de.    See  N  icolas  V. 

Cornelius^  Pope.  L  43.  His  confession.  5iL 
His  exile  and  death,  ^ 

Comyf/io,  Gherardo,  Papalist  Lord  of  Par- 
ma, iv.  446. 

Conaical  theories,  vi.  4.^1. 

Council,  General,  Philip  the  Fair's  appeal 
to,  V.  255.  Proposals  for,  vi.  11.  Assump- 
tion of  power  by,  lA. 

Councils,  General,  discreditable  character 
of,  L  l.M.    The  causes  of  this,  1  ')S.  1  yj. 

Councils,  (Ecumenic,  of  N  icea,  L  3fi.  Car- 
thage, 12a.  Ephesus,  15L  Chalcedon,  169. 
Second  Chalcedon,  2i2L  Constantinople,  ii. 
laL  Second  Nicea,  IM.  Lyons,  r.  aL 
Constance,  vi.  155.   Basle,  25L 

Councils,  (Ecumenic,  disputed,  Constanti- 
nople, L  ailL    Third  (Constantinople,  ii.  HQ. 

Courtenay,  ^ViUiam,  Archbishop  of  Caa- 
terbury,  vi.  I2fi.  Condemns  Wycliffe's  te- 
nets, 12.*^- 

Courtesy,  source  of  in  Crusades,  iii.  25fi. 

Couiirai,  battle  of,  v.  241. 

CouHs  of  iustire,  English,  supersede  baro- 
nial and  ecclesiastical  courts,  v.  174. 

Creey,  battle  of,  v.  502. 

Crescentius,  Consul,  ii.  Alfi.  His  rebellion. 
47;*.  Appoints  Philagathus  Pope,  4j^).  His 
ambition— Beheaded  bv  Otho  III.,  4SI. 

Crimes  made  capital  by  Christianity,  L  325. 
Commuted  for  money,  395. 

Crimes  of  clergy,  iii.  452. 

Crucifix,  vi.  60S. 

JJructJixion  abolished  by  Constantine,  L 
3<  5. 

Crwade,  First,  iii.  23L  Preached  by  S. 
Bernard,  32iL  Disasters  of,  4111.  Of  Bar- 
barossa,  545.  Preached  by  Fulk  of  Neuilly, 
iv.  LLL  Of  Cery,  132.  Against  heretics  in 
south  of  France,  2<il,  2D3.  Advance  of,  2U1L 
Cruelties  of,  211L    Its  successful  progress, 

215.  Of  Louis  VIII.  of  France.  236.  Urge<i 
bv  Pope  Honorius  HI.,  2Sfi.  Delays,  and  in- 
difference  to,  2aL  Against  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.,  438.  Of  St.  Louis,  v.  iL  In  Cy- 
prus and  at  Damietta,  U.  Its  disastrous 
end,  12.  Against  Manfred  of  Sicily,  26. 
Against  Sicily,  LL4.  Against  the  Colonnas, 
lfi5.  A^nst  Pagans  in  Prussia,  ML 
Against  Dolcinites,  iaL  Against  Moors, 
projected  by  Philip  dc  Valois,  4S2.  Of  Pope 
against  Pope,  vi.  1^2.    .\gain8t  Hussites, 
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CnuaiL-$,  lii.  222i  Earlier  schemes  of, 
2^  Determined  at  Clermont,  2ai  Their 
causes  and  results,  235,230.  The  heroic  af;e 
of  Christianity,  231.  Incidents  of,  23S. 
Cruelties  during,  23J.  Estrange  Eastern 
Empire,  2-m.  Increase  Papal  power,  21L 
Increase  wealth  of  Clergy,  2^  At  first 
defensive,  '248.  Afterwards  afTKressive,  2iiL 
Against  heretics -against  the  Pope's  ene- 
mies, 2.')Q.  In  America,  2iLL  The  source  of 
chivalry,  2iL  Blend  war  and  relijrfon,  255. 
Their  eflect  in  (jermauy,  2l22»  A  resource  of 
Papal  policy,  iv.  fi^    Their  failure,  122;  v. 

Taxatjon  of  clergy  for,  iv.  12fi,  Indif- 
ference to,  12><,  1112.  Papal  emoluments  from, 
SLL  Expire  with  Gregory  X.,  v.  liiL  Close 
ofy  128.  Change  in  character  of,  2dlL  Haces 
united  by,  vi.  534.  Effects  of  on  architec- 
ture, 586. 

Cnuaden,  their  want  of  funds  for  equip 
ment,  iii.  24fL  In  (Jerraany,  -2Si^  Their  dis- 
sensions, iv.  1  i.'t.  At  Venice,  135.  AtZara, 
LiQ.  Their  treaty  with  Alexius,  LI2.  Their 
embassy  to  Innocent  III.,  143.  Soil  for  Con- 
stantinople, 144.  Take  Constantinople,  145. 
Their  excesses,  148. 

Cnuading  vows,  princes  fettered  by,  iii. 

Ch/),  administration  of  to  laity,  vi.  2QQ. 
Cupoias^  vi.  572. 

CwtomM  of  Clarendon.    See  Clarendon. 

Cyprian^  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the  parent  of 
Latin  Christianity,  L  diL  liis  contest  with 
Novatus,  4&  With  Novatian,  50.  (>n  the 
unity  of  the  Church— admits  the  Koman 
Bishop's  superiority,  52^  His  contest  with 
Pope  Stephen,  53.    His  martyrdom,  54. 

Cypnu,  Frederick  II.  in,  iv.  333.  St.  Louis 
at,  V.  LL 

Cyrily  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  opposes 
Nestorius,  L  1 1  \.  His  character  -  per- 
secutes Novatiuns,  1 45.  The  Jews,  LKL 
Ferocity  of  his  partisans,  148.  His  jealousy 
of  Constantinople,  1 4'.».  His  epistles,  ir><). 
His  violence  rebuked  by  Ttie<>d<»8iu8,  1  "iri. 
At  Ephesus,  l£t2.  Kctums  to  Alexandria, 
171.  His  contest  with  Syrian  bishops,  173, 
and  treaty  of  peace,  174. 

Cyrit  (or  Constantino),  missionary  to  Bul- 
garia, ii.  420,  To  Moravia,  425,  Recog- 
nised in  Home— his  Moravian  version  of 
Scriptures,  421* 


D. 

Ihtmonohffyj  vi.  406. 

DalmatiuB  opposes  Nestorius,  L 

DainojruSy  fall  of,  ii.  40. 

Dammnu  I^  Pope,  L  02.  Tumults  at  his 
election,  QiL    His  violence, 

Damanu  II.,  Pope,  iii. 

Damiam\  Peter,  iii.  9,  3Sl  Made  Car- 
dinal, 45.  His  inission  to  Milan,  £5.  Con- 
demns clerical  marriages,  iilL  At  Council 
of  Osbor,  2Il  Contrasted  with  Hildebnuid, 
103. 

Damietta,  taken  by  Crusaders,  iv.  286. 
Retaken,  295.  Decupled  by  St.  lx>uis,  v. 
1 L  Siege  of— capitulates  to  Sarac«n8. 


DIJON. 

Dandoh.  Doge  of  Venice,  Iv.  His 
dealings  with  Crusaders,  l.Ul.  Takes  the 
Cross,  131.  At  Zara,  ]ALL  At  Constanti- 
nople, 1 50. 

JJttneyrlty  iii.  458. 

Danes  in  England,  ii.  441. 

Daniel  the  hermit,  L  22iL  Resists  Basi- 
iiscus,  and  overthrows  his  empire,  2.'U . 

Danie  on  ab<lic«tion  of  Coelestine  V.,  v. 
UiL  'De  Monarchia,'  32L  Doctrines  of, 
3li3.  His  lines  on  Dolcino,  432.  His  Hell, 
vi.  4-27.  Creator  of  Italian  literature,  510. 
Comi>ared  with  Tacitus,  514.  The  religious 
poet  -  his  Ghibellinism,  5lLL 

Demth,  state  after,  ideas  of,  L  473. 

De  Boeham^  Becket's  reader,  iii.  472,  476. 
His  advice, 

Decamerxmej  vi.  5iZ.  The  example  of  pure 
Italian, 

Deciu*,  persecution  by,  L  iZ.  Puts  to 
death  Po)>o  Fabianus,  4& 

De  Clare,  house  of,  quarrel  with  Becket,  iii. 

458,  Afi2. 

Decretal,  the  first,  condemns  marriage  of 
clergy,  L  IlL 

DecretaUy  False,  ii.  313,  Their  character, 
374.     Authorship  of  unknown,  315.  The 

Eeriod  of  their  api>earance,  377.  Accepted 
y  clergy,  378,  and  adopted  by  Pope  Ni- 
colas 3I1L  Were  a  step  to  Infallibility, 
aSQ.  Collected  by  Gregory  IX.,  iv.  371. 

*  Defence  of  Poverty,  vi.  471. 

De  Cna/y  named  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  iv.  ^  His  appointment  set  aside  by 
Innocent  111.,  8L 

'  DclibenUkfn  *  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  iv. 

Delinrpiencirt  of  clergy,  L  405.  Eccloeia*- 
tical  punishments  fur,  -4(H>. 

Demagoffuety  Itoman,  vi.  343. 

Demetrius  the  Despot,  vi.  21i2^  His  rebel- 
lion, 2i24. 

Denmark,  Christianity  in,  ii.  43L  Rela- 
tions of  with  Innocent  III.,  iv.  120. 

Deny*,  St.,  said  to  be  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  iii.  353^  3lifi.  Abbey  of,  JUS.  Patron 
of  France,  vi.  4liL 

Deo  Gratia^  Bishop  of  Carthage,  L  UML 
Relieves  Roman  captives,  22ii. 

DetiiieriuMy  King  of  Lombardy,  ii.  2^ 
Takes  part  in  Roman  factions,  253.  His 
alliance  with  Charlemagne,  254.  Protects 
the  children  of  Carloman,  258.  Attacks  the 
Papal  territory,  25iL    Dethroned,  2f»2. 

ihrviU,  belief  in  their  agency,  L  ililL  Iden- 
tified with  Pagan  gods,  vi.  4^)7.   Ideas  of, 

Deustledit,  Pope,  ii.  122. 
]>ialectic  exercises,  iii.  aiiL 
Dialectic*,  vi.  443. 

Diephold,  Count  of  Accrra,  iv.  IS,  De- 
feated by  Papal ists  under  Walter  of  Brienne, 
21.  Takes  Walter  prisoner,  2S.  His  pre- 
eminence in  Naples,  2!L  Swears  allegiance 
to  Otho  IV.,  55. 

♦  Diet  Irse,'  vi.  4aL 

Diet  at  Frankfort,  v.  ^lL    A  t  Ratisbon, 
45a.    At  Spires,  4fi2,    At  Frankfort,  vi.  328. 
Diets  in  Germany,  v.  AM. 
Dyon,  Council  of,  iv.  122» 
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Dhnyghu^  Bishop  of  AlexandrU,  L  tiL. 

DioHjfiuM^  Pope,  a  Gr«ek,  L  ItL 

Ditmythu  the  Areopafnte,  tr«nslate<l  by 
Scot  us  (Krigena),  iii.  Supixised  St. 

Denys,  Writings  in  name  of,  vi.  402. 

DiotcoruM,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  prwidea 
orer  Synod  of  Kphettus,  L  203.  His  violence 
to  Flavianua,  Condemned  and  de- 

graded by  Council  of  Chalcetion,  20^  Diet 
in  exile, 

Dnitpoiit  (Lydda),  Council  of,  L  LLL 
JJupetuatiotu  from  Crusades,  sale  of,  It. 

a5i2  ;  vl.  225, 

J>i^nMiny  power  of  Popes,  v,  r2f>. 
Vitheum,  origin  and  meaning  of  term,  L 

Divinity  of  Christ,  L  HL   Contests  about. 

Divorce^  repugnant  to  early  Roman  man- 
ners,  L36iL  Its  later  prevalence,  'MCu.  Its 
effect  on  Roman  society  —  restrained  by 
Christianity- regulateil  by  Constantine,  and 
by  Theodosius  11.,  3<'>H.  By  Jiistiuian— his 
laws  on,  afterwards  repealeil,  3C'J. 

DoUinitet^  in  the  Val  Sesia,  v.  422.  At- 
tacked, 431L  Their  brave  defence,  401^  Dis- 
tress for  food,  ^kL    Extermination  of,  4.'il. 

Dotcino  of  Novara,  v.  424.  His  doctrines, 
42L  Antipapalism,  Lines  of  Dante  on, 
43i    His  death  by  torture, 

Dominie,  St.,  iv.  1%,  211.  His  birth  and 
education,  2!kL  Rebukes  Papal  Legates  in 
Lan^cdoc,  2IiL  Miraclea  of,  2j±  In  Albi- 
gensian  war,  2iiL  His  Order  and  Preachers, 
At  Rome  -  his  increasing  influence,  2iiiL 
Etuoins  vow  of  poverty,  252.  His  death,  258, 
and  canonization,  2.5'J. 

Dominicantf  iv.  2Ma  Their  rapid  pro- 
gress—assemblies of,  '2hl.  Their  extravagant 
belief,  259.  Disputes  with  University  of 
Paris,  V.  44,  48,  ILL  Controversy  with  Fran- 
ciscans, 4iii.   In  Germany,  liifi.    Artists,  vi. 

Domitiany  persecution  by,  L  26. 
Donatflloy  vi.  6U2. 

Donation  of  Constantine,  a  forgery,  L  52. 
Of  Churlemagne,  ii.  2<>1. 

Donatist  schism,  its  effects  in  .Vfrica,  L 

185. 

Donut,  Pope,  ii.  ISfi* 

Doomadatf  Book,  vi.  363. 

Dorehnter  (near  Oxford),  see  of,  ii.  68. 

Dragon  as  an  emblem,  vi  410. 

Drogo,  Bishop  of  Metz.  ii.  'A i2. 

Dunt  Scotus  (  Erigma),  his  philosophy,  iii. 
22.  His  definition  of  the  Real  Presence,  23. 
From  Ireland  or  Scotch  isles,  .l.'><).  Refutes 
Predestinarians,  35L  His  rationalism— flies 
to  England,  352.  His  translation  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  .^53 ;  vi.  402.  His  Pan- 
theism, 4.36.  (hie  of  the  great  schoolmen, 
450.  Obscurity  of  origin,  466.  His  logic, 
Mu .  Mis  l4itinity,  ML  His  opinions  about 
Matter,  ■if.8. 

Ihinstan,  iii.  LU.  His  cruelty,  LUi.  Con- 
test with  secular  clergy,  LLfi. 


B<1YFT1AN. 


Eaiit,  state  of  (a.d.  5oO),  L  3Q2.  Disputes 
in,  340    State  of  (7th  century),  ii.  4. 
I      Eattanjieid,  Synod  of,  ii.  H8. 

Etuttr,  controversy  about,  L  3a.  Settled 
at  Council  of  Mcea,  dgL,  Question  of,  in 
England,  ii.  7L 

Efutt-rn  Church  mixed  with  court  intrigues 
— its  questions  on  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head, L  138.  Becomes  Trinitarian  and 
adopts  Nicenn  creed,  139.  It«  continued  dis- 
tractions, 226. 

Eattrm  Churches,  feuds  of,  L  85.  Build- 
ings, vi.  573. 

Eastetn  Empire.    Srr  Empire. 

Ecutem  prelates,  anti-Nestoriao,  L  anOL 

Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  ii.  .T34. 

Eb  oin,  Mayor  of  tlie  Palace,  liis  fall— 
I  forced  to  become  a  m(»nk,  ii.  222.  Returns 
lo  the  world— slays  Bishop  Leodegar, 
Assassinated,  22^ 

Eccrlin  da  Romano,  iv.  37. 5. 

Eccttin  da  Romano  (son  of  the  above),  iv. 
325.  Accused  of  heresy,  4il.  His  cruelty, 
V.  33,  and  death,  3L 

Eccieniruticai  jurisprudence,  L  Its 
growth.  .3'J*<. 
I      Eccltviattict.    See  Clergy. 

Eckhart,  vi.  .5.54 

Ectheti*  of  Heraclius,  ii.  I2fi.    Violent  op- 
position to,  L21L 
I      Edmund  of  England  tittilar  king  of  Sicily, 

I  V.  25. 

I      Eiiuctttntn  of  clerey,  vi.  3.58. 

j      Edn-ard  the  Confrasor,  iii.  118. 

I  Etiumrd  L  of  England,  his  power,  v.  121, 
L25.  Compared  with  Philip  the  Fair.  llfi.  His 
return  from  crusade  and  designs,  177.  His 
measitres  approve<l  by  clergy,  17rt.  Deluded 
by  Philiji  tlie  Fair-  declares  war,  179.  Rejects 
injunctions  of  Boniface  Vlll.,  IHI.  Borrows 
Church  treasures.  Ifi5.  Enforces  subsidy.  l&H. 
ilom\Hi\s  clergy  to  yield,  I'.M.  Seizes  arch- 
bishop's estates—  relents,  1112.  Confirms  char- 
ters, 19.3.  His  league  against  France,  tari. 
His  ill  success— accents  |«apal  arbitration, 
2U3.  His  treaty  with  Philio,  2(^4.  His  state- 
ment of  claims  on  Scotland,  2iiL  Valuation 
of  church  property  under,  vi.  370. 

Edtceurd  II.,  hesitates  to  arrest  Templars, 
V.  .307.    His  weakness,  vi.  IML 

Ed  card  III  ,  his  meeting  with  Louis  of 

I  Bavaria,  v.  425.    Gains  battle  of  Crecy,  ^J2. 

1  His  compact  with  Gregory  XL,  vi.  1 12!  His 
last  years,  1 14.    His  deatb,  117. 

!     Edtcanl,  Black  Prince,  approaches  Avig- 

;  non,  V.  54fi.  Popular  love  of,  vi.  113.  Dies, 
116. 

!     Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland,  ii.  £2. 
I  His  conversion  and  early  adventures,  63. 
'  His  power,         Defeat  of  and  death,  fi^ 
j      Edtcy,  King,  cruel  treatment  of,  iii.  1 U. 

Eg/rid,  King  of  Northumhria,  ii,  82. 

Ej/inhard,  his  Life  of  (  liarlema^e,  ii.  307. 

Eggpt^  Mohammedan  conquest  of,  ii.  iS. 

Egyptian  monks,  their  ferocity.  See  Cyril, 
Dioscorus. 
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ELEANOR. 

Elranor^  Queen,  her  letters  to  Calcstino 
Til.,  Hi.  iia. 

Klect'um*^  Papal.  Set  Papal  Elections. 
Klectvrs,  German,  v.  Their  ainliassa- 

dora  to  Home,  vi.  32fi^ 

ElyitHiy  treatment  of  by  DiinRtan.  lii.  W^. 
Elta*^  Brother,  first  geuernl  of  Frouciscaas, 
iv.  2LL 

KkMpunce^  power  of,  iv.  245. 
EUtcr,  The.  battle  of,  iii.  Ifl2. 
Emeric,  King  of  Ilungnry,  iv.  120. 
Empertrrs,  Church  i»uprema£y  of,  L  354. 
Election  of,  ii.  448.    Weakened  by  Criuadei, 
iv.fi.    Two,  cornnnt  jon  of,  3.'). 

Empire,  Fast  urn  or  (  J  reek,  exhaustion  of, 
L  Kstmnged  from  the  West,  iii.  2ML 

Empire^  (vcrman,  Toiitonic,  or  We«(em, 
origin  of,  ii.  Vague  authority  of,  213. 

Of  Charlemagne,  threatened  division  of,  .310- 
Weakness  of  nnilcr  Louis,  H'j \.  Division 
into  two  parties,  Wl^.  Itelatious  of  to  papacy, 
iii.  L23.  Its  powers,  125,  and  weaknesses, 
L2iL  Vacancy  of,  iv.  30.  Last  strife  of  with 
papacy,  aLi.  State  of  (time  of  l  i  Wan  IV.), 
V.  iii.  (Time  of  Bcmiface  VIII.),  IfiL  Dis- 
sension  in,  448.  Protest  of  n<r«inst  John 
XXII.,  4.'')7.  Elections  to,  settled  by  Gulden 
Bull,  m 

Empire,  Latin,  extinction  of,  L  225. 
Empire^  Latin  or  Frankish  of  Constanti- 
nople, oppressiveness  of,  iv.  145. 

England,  state  of  i^lOth  century),  ii.  445. 
Married  clergy  in,  iii.  114.  Prosperity  of 
under  Rrrket,  443-  War  with  France,  5iML 
Atlaini  of  (time  of  Urban  I  V.\  v.  5fl.  Barons 
of,  denounced  by  Clement  IV.,  fifi,  Subjec- 
tion of,  IlL  Under  Interdict,  86.  Surren- 
dered by  John  to  Pope,  95.  Dominicans  in, 
2^  Innocent  III.'s  policy  in,  279.  Sulncc- 
tion  of  to  Homo  under  Henry  III.,aQL  Ita- 
lian churchmen  in,  SliiL  Resists  Italian 
churchmen.  310.  Prepares  for  crusade,  323. 
-Antipapul  ft'oIinj.'S  in,  42fi ;  vi.  33.  Con- 
tributions from  to  Popes,  iv.  4  U,  454.  Reluc- 
tant to  engage  in  Sicilian  affairs,  v.  25^ 
Canon  taw  in—  married  clerg-y  in,  12.  Con- 
stitution of  (time  of  Boaifaco  VIII.),  173. 
War  with  France,  179.  Arrest  of  Templars 
in,  rWT,  ML  Religious  liberty  in,  alia.  Wyo- 
liintcs  iu,  vi.  iL  Teutonic,  li4.  Insurrection 
of  peasants  in,  12.^>.  ('oncordat  with,  22'J. 
Journey  of  /Tineas  Sylvius  throujih,  ailL 
Independent  of  l*ope,  3!.U.  Civil  wai-s  in,  3J3. 
Chronicles  of,  3Qfi. 

Enqtiih  Churrh.  Independence  of  iii.  .197. 
State'of  (time  of  Henry  II.),  441.  Privileges 
o(;  Its  wealth,  vi.  ^8»  362.   Its  pro- 

p«a1y,  proposed  confiscation  and  estimated 
amount  of,  .'t7().  Alliance  of  with  Lancastrian 
kings, 

Engliih  clergy  of  noble  birth,  vi.  322. 

Engliih  language,  vi.  507.  Religious  terms 
in,  53L  Development  of,  535.  Teutonism 
of,  54IL 

EnpUsh  missionaries,  ii.  109,  1 17. 

Erujlinh  SchfHtlnu'n,  vi.  45lL 
Euylisli  wars  iti  Fi-ance,  v.  MS;  22i 
EnJiamy  Council  at,  iii.  116. 
Emifi,  natural  son  of  Fre<lcrick  II.,  iv. 
320.   Vicor-geucittl  of  North  Italy,  iillL 
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Marries  heiress  of  Sardinia,  ILL  Defeats  the 
Mongols,  417.    His  imprisonment,  448. 

Ephenu,  Council  of,  L  l.'>7.  Termination 
of,  LZ2.  *  Robber  Synod'  of,  203.  Ab- 
solves Eutyches,  204.  Confirmed  by  Theo- 
dosius  II..  21  »t^.  Reversed  at  Council  of  Chal- 
ce<loii,  )S. 

Eiptalihf  of  mankind,  vi.  3S3. 

Eratmtu,  vi.  G24. 

Ethflbert,  King  of  Kent,  his  reception  of 

Augustine,  ii.  5L    His  death,  fil. 

Etrutcan  diviners,  tlieir  incantations 
against  Alaric,  L  i^S. 

Encharint,  undefined  belief  regarding,  iii. 
20.    Wyclifie's  opinions  oo,  vi.  131. 

Endo  do  Stella,  iv.  im 

Eut/oTi'it,  Knipress.  rails  in  rienseric.  L2II. 

*  Evi  rluMtin</  Uospcl '  of  the  Franciscans, 
V.  47,  417.    Condemned  by  Alexander  IV., 

Ereaham,  battle  of,  v.  69. 
Eutfenius  1^  Pope,  ii.  13:L 

Kuffmivft  III.,  Pope  (a  Cistercian),  iii.  31LL 
Recovers  Rome,  3'tr>.  lictires  into  France, 
396.  His  relations  with  lioman  republic, 
407.  and  death,  40i 

Euijcnim  IV.,  his  election  and  character, 
vi.  242.  Seizes  treasures  of  Martin  V.,  243. 
Commands  dissolution  of  Council  of  Basle, 
2V2,  2^2.  Is  forced  to  yield,  252.  Driven 
from  Rome,  261.  His  hostility  to  Council, 
262.  Negotiates  with  Greek  Emperor,  267. 
Proposes  to  remove  Council  to  Italy,  268. 
His  fleet  at  (  onstantinople,  273.  His  recep- 
tion of  iireek  Emperor  and  Patriarch,  277. 
At  Florence,  2aL  Signs  treaty  with  Byzan- 
tines, 290.  2'.*1.  His  fame,  295.  Interview 
with  JEneas  Sylvius,  324.  Ratifies  trtuity 
with  Germany— dies,  331. 

Eulatiug,  di<?j)uti«d  election  of  for  Papacy, 
L  135.   Expeilc*!.  136. 

Euphemiut,  Bishop  of  Constantinople— con- 
test of  with  F.mpcror  Anastasius  L  23J. 

Evrtuxy  IJisliopric  of,  iii.  312. 

Europe^  its  only  union  Christianity,  ii.  53. 
State  ».t  (lOth  century),  444,  (.\t  accession 
of  Innocent  III.),  iv.  12,  (Timeof  Urban  V. ), 
V.  555.  Divided  between  rival  Popes,  vi.  15. 
State  of  communications  in,  ''8^. 

AW/^/i«,  Bisliop  of  Doryleum,  accuses  Eu- 
tyches, L  200. 

Eutychnt,  a  partisan  of  Cyril.  L  HXL  Leader 
of  monks— las  ignorance  ex  communicated, 
'2£XL  Supported  by  Eunuch  Chrysaphius, 
2QL  Appeals  to  Christendom,  21»2.  1H« 
letter  to  Leo  L,  203.  Absolved  by  Synod  of 
Epiiesus,  204.  Removed  from  Constantinople, 
201. 

Eutychianitm^  repressed  by  Emperor  Loo, 
L  230.    Revives  under  Ba.siliscus, 

EutychivM,  last  exarch  of  Ravenna,  his 
flight,  ii.  214. 

Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  feebleness  of,  ii. 
204. 

Excommunication,  force  of,  L  155 ;  iii.  12fi ; 
vi.  3£L  Its  frequent  use,  iii.  122.  Letters 
of,  secretly  introduced  by  Becket,  51iL 
Olwolctc,  vi.  fm. 

Expectatim,  vi.  22fi. 
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FAUlANl'8. 
P. 

Fabianus,  Pope,  the  6r8t  certain  papal 
martyr,  L  -VS. 

F'UfurrA  of  Latin  Chriatianitv.  L  22L 
FiizU].,  Pope,  L  11  is  strife  with 

A  car  iu9,  2.17,  238.  His  legates  at  Constan- 
tinople, 

Frlix  IV.,  Pope,  his  election,  L  326.  Death, 

m 

F-  lis,  Antipope,  L  ^   His  expulsiion,  6fi< 
Frllx  V.  (Ama4leuB  «f  Savoy),  Anti|>opc, 

vi.  3  >1.    His  coronation,  317.  Abdication, 

.TLL 

Ffrrand,  count  of  Flanders,  iv.  Pri- 
soner to  Philip  Anf^stus,  Kri. 

Ffrrara,  moeJinj»  of  Pope  and  Creek 
I'mperor  at,  vi.  277.    Plague  at,  27il. 

/>' x^■r/7/^  of  Sni<il«t.  vi.  til . 
FtutUiI system  csuiblitiheil  by  Charlemagne, 
ii  22^ 

F'^ttl  nobilltv.  rapid  decay  of,  li.  360. 
Field  of  Lic«,  ii  iKiL 

Firmiliany  his  letter  against  Pope  Stephen, 
L  ^ 

Fitz-Stephen,  partisan  of  Becket,  iii.  iI2. 

Fitz-UriK,  Reginald,  iii.  519. 

FlngrUnnt$,  V.  35.   Outburst  of,  3fi- 

F/anrirrt,  insurrection  in,  v.  211.  Cnxsade 
in.  vi.  m^L 

Flnrianuit,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  L  200. 
Involved  in  court  intrigues,  201.  Treatment 
of  at  synod  of  Ephesus— his  death,  '2(X'). 

F/arianw,  Bishop  of  Autiocb,  L  242.  De- 
pose«i,  2iiL 

Fl'  iu:»!i  art  vi.  filfl. 

Florence,  ordeal  at,  iii.  2L  Anti-Impe- 
riali^r,  v.  38  >.  3'.K).  Gregory  XL's  negotia- 
tions with,  .'"Uji.  Urban  Vl.'s  treaty  with, 
vi.  12.  Leagued  with  l^onis  of  Anjou,  IlL 
Council  removed  to,  28t.  Prelates  at, 
28r).  Acts  of  (ouncil  at,  2ii2.  Dominican 
Convent  in,  ftlfi. 

Floreatiu*,  his  plots  against  St.  Benedict,  L 

IJotte,  Peter,  Chancellor  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
V.  22&  Ambassador  at  Home,  229.  I)e- 
nonnrod  by  Boniface  VIII.,  240.  Killed  at 
Courtrai,  2A2. 

Foliot,  Gilbert,  antagonist  of  Becket,  iii. 
4.'')-t.  His  character  —  Bishop  of  London, 
4.').'>.  At  Nortliampton,  422*  At  Sens,  47^>. 
His  reply  to  Becket,  4'.>0.  Excommunicated 
by  Becket— appeals,  501.  Aspires  to  Pri- 
macy, 502.  Receives  Papal  letters, 
Preaches  at  Canterbury,  525. 

Fontaine*,  abbey  of,  founded,  ii.  la3. 

Furcheim,  Diet  of,  iii.  177.  Klecta  Rudolf 
of  Siiabia,  I7t<. 

FonnotuM,  Bishop  of  Porto,  anathematised 
by  Pope  John  VIII.,  ii.  ML  .\l»8olved  by 
JNIarinus,  407.  Becomes  Tope.  U 1.  CroviTis 
A mulf  emperor,  413.  HisdeuUi,  414.  His 
mis^^ion  to  Bulgaria,  41R. 

F'Tfunatii.',  rival  of  Cyprian,  L  5Q. 

Fonnih  rsi  t)f  Latin  Christianity,  L  221. 

Four  parties  in  the  I:  ast,  L  210- 

Fra  Angelico,  vi.  61(1.  Character  of  his 
paintings,  617. 


FRKDERICK. 
Fra  Angelo,  v.  13SL 

France,  Benedictine  convents  in.  L  i¥>. 
Ravaged  by  Northmen,  ii.  432.  StAte  of 
(loth  century),  44.'S.  Married  clergy  in. 
iii.  U2.  (With  Spain)  the  birth-place  of 
chivalry,  2a2»  War  of,  with  Enjrland,  aOLL 
Extousi<»n  of.  under  Philip  .\ugust\i8,  iv.  fii 
Under  Interdict,  fiL  Heresies  in  South  of. 
17tf.  Manicheism  in,  ISl-  Legates  of  Inno- 
cent HI.  in.  125-  State  of  (time  of  Bonifiice 
VIII.),  v.  11^  War  with  l  .n}:lund.  HiL  In- 
surgent peasantry  in,  v.  444.  Opiires^ed  by 
French  Popes,  vi.  aL  English  wars  in,  SL 
Concordat  with,  22iL  Wealth  of  church  in, 
3<W.  Church  in,  339.  Its  scc-esjsioii  from 
German  empire,  hV^,  520- 

Francin,  St.,  iv.  243-  His  birth  and  yonth. 
2rt I .  Embraces  mendicancy,  263-  Instauf  c* 
of  his  enthusiasm,  2fi4-  Appears  before  In- 
nocent III. — fouTi.lM  Frnnriscnn  order. 
Institutes  foreign  mi.s*iuns,  2ii»L  lu  the  Last 
-  preaches  before  Saracen  Sultan.  2f)7.  Hi^i 
gentle  charnrtcr.  'Ift^.  \\h  poetry,  tifi').  His 
I  sermon  ou  tlie  Nativity,  '27U.  Ilis  'stij^mata.' 
I  2IL  II  is  death,  212-  Superstitious  worship 
of,  273-    Rule  of  215- 

Franciscan  Order,  its  foundation  and  prin- 
ciples, iv.  2fi^  Martyrs,  2fil-  Tertiarie*. 
2IL    Schoolmen,  vi.  4fiL    Artists,  615. 

FVa»cii<-(tni>^in,  character  of,  iv.  222- 

FVanciacan*  begin  to  repudiate  poverty,  iv. 
274.  Their  growing  wealth  condemned  by 
Matthew  Paris.  216.    Schism  among,  v.  48. 
115-    Hostility  of  to  Boniface  VIII ,  2LL 
Its  causes,  213.  115-  Spiritual,  416.  Chapter 
of  at  Perugia,   432-    Become  Ghibelline, 
441.    In  Rome,  receive  l^iuis  of  Bavaria, 
470.    Favoured  by  Alexander  V.,  vL  Ii 
!  Resisted  in  France,  IS-. 
j      Franc ifcamt,  vi.  4f>4. 
I      Franconian  Emperors,  iii.  323. 
I      Frangipani,  (*enciu9,  seizes  Pope  Gela*iu3 
II  .  iii.  305. 

Frangipani,  family  of,  iii.  305,  321;  iv.  4-''>'^. 
Adherents  of  Frederick  IL.  330-  Support 
Alexander  III..  r>.'Vi.  Intermarry  with  East- 
ern Lmpcior,  .VU. 

Frankfort,  Council  of,  ii.  2^  Condemns 
Adoptians  and  imagc-%vorship.  ■"<>()  Canons 
of,  .ii>4.    Its  iiulepcndence  of  Uurae,  'V O. 

Frankfort,  Diets  at,  iv.  2'JO;  v.  -457 :  vi. 
328- 

Frankiith  Church  becomes  Teutonise<l.  ii. 
22U.    Its  wealth  and  corruption,  225^  23L 

FrankiMk  kings  supreme  over  Church,  L 
381.  332. 

Frank*,  Catholics,  L  211.  Converted  by 
Latin  clergy,  280. 

Frank*  (crusading),  their  contempt  for 
Greeks,  iii.  21L 

FraticeUi  blended  with  Coelestinians,  v. 
214.  Strife  with  wealtliv  Franciscans.  4lfi. 
Denounce  worMliness  of  Popes,  436.  Spread 
of  their  doctrines,  437. 

Fraritta.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  L  232- 

Fredertck  Barbarossa.  tiefr<»tiate«i  with  Henry 
II.,  iii.  4?<3.   I't'stilencc  in      urmy,  4'>-t. 
Takes  Rome,  532.    Retreats,  533.    Pol  eat  ed 
at  Lejjnano,  .'.I.").     His  meeting  with  the 
Pope,  537.     liiu  treaty  wiUi  Lombards  at 
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FREDERICK. 

Constance.  Mi.  Marries  hii  son  to  Con- 
Btantia  of  Sicily,  Ml.  His  crusade — 
drowned  in  Pisidia, 

Frederick  II.,  his  birth,  iil.  552.  King  of 
Koroans.  .5').^,  Made  ward  of  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  iv.  22.  His  education,  2^  His  claim 
to  empire  set  aside  by  Innocent  III.,  ^12. 
Joins  insurgents  against  Otho  IV.,  58.  Ob- 
tains empire,  (LL  Innocent  III.'s  guardian- 
ship of,  22iL  Takes  the  Cross.  287, Cor- 
rcsponiionce  with  Ilonorius  III.,  2HiL  His 
sou  Ucnry  elected  his  successor,  21M1  His 
letter  to  the  Pope,  2^iL  His  coronation — 
his  laws  in  favour  of  ecclesiastics,  2'.>3. 
Against  heretics,  2li4x  In  Sicily,  2 J 5.  His 
engagement  to  proceed  to  Palestine,  2!iL 
Marries  lolante,  298.  Corresponflencc  with 
Ilonorius  111.,  liul.  His  character  and  views, 
aia.  Admonished  by  Gregory  IX.,  aiL  Uis 
eourt,  3 IS.  His  poetry,  aiiL  Negotiates 
witli  Sultan  of  Egypt,  322.  Prepares  for 
Crusade,  323.  Sets  out  and  returns— excom- 
municated, tK'2l.  His  appeal  to  sovereigns, 
2^  His  allies  in  llome,  a^lL  Arrives  in 
the  Fast,  Opposed  bv  religious  orders 

of  Kni;jhts,33j.  t)ccupies  Joppa,3^ilL  Sends 
embassy  to  Sultan  Kamecl,  3;}S.  Makes 
treaty,  aiO.  Visits  Jerasalem,  OIL  His 
Cftronation  and  address,  12.  His  compli- 
ances with  Mohammedanism,  343.  His  leUer 
to  Henry  III.  of  England,  aifi.  At  Ptole- 
maio,  3 19.  Returns  to  Italy,  3')2.  His  suc- 
cesses against  Pope,  3.'.'L  General  feel- 
ing in  favour  of,  3')4.  Mnkcs  treaty  with 
Pope,  3.'i(i.  Legislates  for  kingdom  of 
Naples,  3.')8.  Asserts  supremacy  of  law,  360. 
Condemns  heretics,  3G I .  His  laws  about 
clergy,  362,  cities,  and  peasants,  3ti3.  Ap- 
points Parliaments,  his  criminal  laws,  364. 
Other  laws,  .305.  Commercial  measures,  :\C}(y. 
Encourages  learning,  3G7.  His  taste  and 
magnificence,  3&&.  His  evil  fame  among  the 
clergy,  ;^7(>.  Periods  in  his  life,  371.  Assists 
Pope  against  Romans,  37'J.  Kepresses  his 
•on  Henry's  rebellion,  380.  Declares  war 
a;^ainst  I  Lombards,  .38 1.  His  correspondence 
with  Gregory  l.\.,  Gains  victory  of 

Corte  Nuova,  383.  Excommunicated  by 
Pope,  3M.  His  reply.  387.  His  appeal  to 
the  cardinals— to  tlie  itomans,  aSiL  To  the 
princes  of  Christendom,  3W.  To  the  com- 
monalty, 3  j2.    Pope's  reply  to,  3  t4.  Ke- 

Farted  sayings  of,  3%.  His  rejoinder  to 
ope,  .3.>7.  11  is  proclamation  to  German 
princes,  HiL  War  with  Pope,  illJL  Threatens 
Rome,  ILL  His  circular  letters,  413,  ilfi. 
His  naval  victory  and  capture  of  Prelates, 
414.  Offers  peace  to  Innocent  IV.,  4 1 'J. 
iMtea  Viterbo,  i2Q^  Negotiates  with  Pope, 
42L  Complains  of  Pope's  flight,  42L  Re- 
fuses to  appear  at  Lyons,  432.  Declared  de- 
posed, 4.'k3.  His  appeal  to  Christendom,  43j. 
Conspiracy  against,  433.  His  charge  against 
Innocent  l\^,:43l.  Asserts  his  orthwioxy, 
4^  His  successes  in  I Uly,  4iL  At  Turin, 
44.'?.  Loses  Parma-  turning-point  in  his 
fortunes,  446.  His  defeat,  ML  Other  dis- 
asters, 44&.  His  death,  450.  His  character, 
ihL  His  religion,  m  Fidelity  of  his 
friends,  lihL  Compared  with  St.  Louis,  v.  Ut. 
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Frederick  III.,  Emperor,  vi.  31fl.  Recon- 
ciled to  Eugeniiis  Iv.,  326.  His  claims  on 
Milan,  33').  His  marriage  and  coronation 
at  Rome,  3i3.  Made  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  v. 
127. 

Frederick  of  Lorraine.    See  Stephen  IX. 

Frederick  of  Arragon,  offers  of  Ik)niface 
VIII.  to,  V.  L56.  Crowned  at  Polermo,  LiL 
His  war  with  Charles  of  Naples— suc- 
cessful resistance  to  Charles  of  V'alois,  1  ■')9. 
Defence  of  Sicily,  \  Excluded  from  Jubi- 
lee, liliL    Acknowledged  Kin^  of  Sicily,  244. 

Fretlerick  of  Austria  candidate  for  Em- 
pire, V.  448.  Taken  prisoner,  4.'v.>.  His 
treaty  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  460.  His 
death,  480. 

Frederick  of  Austria,  vi.  1  r)'.).  Assists 
flight  of  John  XXUL,  i88^    Humiliation  of, 

las. 

Free  Companies  in  Italy,  t.  .^)63. 

Fretiiumjn*,  guild  of,  vi.  587.  Theory  of, 
unfounded.  588. 

Free  will,  the  main  controversy  of  Latin 
Christianity,  L  L.    See  Polugianism. 

French  in  Sicily,  their  oppress! venett,  y. 
10^   Massacre  of,  LLL 

French  chronicles,  vi.  DOfi. 

French  clergy,  English  partisans  among, 
vi.  381L 

French  invasion  of  Naples,  v.  64,  fiL 

French  language,  Roman  origin  of,  yi.  MS. 

French  lawyers,  v.  Ma. 

French  nobles  take  the  Cross,  ly.  132. 
Their  embassy  to  Venice,  134.  Their  em- 
barrassment, L35.  At  Zara,  140.  Condemn 
conduct  of  Gregory  IX.,  402.  Address  to 
cardinals,  y.  236. 

French  prelates  resist  Roman  supremacy, 
ii.  491.  41^  Their  prowess  in  attack  of  Con- 
stantinople, iv.  147.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
Venetians,  1  .^)8.  Summoned  to  Rome,  v. 
2.30.  242.  Address  Boniface  VIII.,  231.  As- 
sent to  General  Council,  2.'.6.  Adhere  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  2^  Support  Philip  against 
Templars,  3o6. 

French  schoolmen,  vi.  4.'>n. 

French  writers  biassed  against  the  Tem- 
plars, y.  35iL 

Fretteville,  treaty  of,  iii.  512. 

FrioTy  Franciscan,  accused  of  poisoning 
Benedict  XL,  v.  213. 

Friar,  Mendicant,  anecdote  of,  v.  114. 

Friarty  Preaching,  iv.  243.  Their  firm 
adherence  to  Popedom,  405.  Their  ac- 
tivity and  preaching,  4QfL  Contest  with 
hierarchy,  y.  4L.  Aim  at  ruling  the  Univer- 
sities, 42.  Subiected  to  episcopal  authority 
by  Innocent  1 V.,  4^  Generals  of  oniers,  4i 
unpopular  at  Paris.  5SL  llieir  great  theo- 
loglans,'.')!.  Their  dispute  with  seculars,  52. 
Their  devotion  in  the  pli^e,  .'>45.  Defended 
1  by  Clement  VI.,  546.  Their  proportion  to 
I  Klonks,  vi.  362.  Inducements  to  become, 
1  363.   Corruption  of,  aSiL 

♦  Friends  of  God,'  yi.  555,  L6L 

Frieflandy  Bishop  WHfrid  in,  ii.  84.  St. 
Boniface  in,  111. 

Fnlberty  uncle  of  Heloisa,  iii.  362i  364. 

Fnlda,  monastery  of,  ii.  UL^ 

Fulk  of  Marseilles,  a  Troubswlour,  Bislrop 
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of  Toulouw,  iv.  12L  His  hostHity  to  Count 
Kaymond.  At  Lateran  Council,  230. 

His  treacherous  ailvice  to  citizens  of  Tou- 
lowie,  2^LL    Persecutes  herelics,  v.  Ifi. 

Fulk  of  Neuilly,  iv,  I 'iS.  Frenches  the 
Crusade,  lao.  KfTecta  of  his  preaching 
transient — his  death,  lAL 

Ftumola,  neo  of,  crcnttnl  by  St.  Auirustine,  L 
186.  Dispute  with  li4>mti  about  its  suppres- 
sion, 18L 


CK 

Gabriam*^  iv.  UL 
G'letaj  Gregory  XII.  at,  vi.  8fi. 
Ga/eria,  Count  of,  iii.  ^ 
Gall,  8L,  ii.  107.    Founds  monastery  at  Ar- 
bon,  liiSL 

6W/,  St.,  monastery  of,  burnt  by  Hunga- 
rians, ii.  445. 

Gallican  Church,  rights  of,  v.  2M ;  vi.  174, 

Galluty  Emp«ror,  banishes  Pope  Cornelius, 

L 

Gait/,  the  first  Christians  in,  were  Greelt, 
L  2IL  Church  in,  im  Its  disputes,  191. 
Appeals  to  Unmc  from,  1  R(  lit,'iiMt«i  wars 
ill,  278.  Motittstici^m  iu,  ILL  i^'all  uf  Arian- 
isin  in,  446. 

Gaunty  John  of,  vi.  108.    Popular  «n««pi- 
cion  of,  114.    Regent,  11  fi.    Supports  M^y- 
ciiflfc,  118.    Decline  of  his  power,  1 
Grbhnrri  of  Kichstndt.    Sre  Victor  II. 
Gcmnar,  sacred  oak  of,  lolled  by  8.  Boni- 
face, ii.  1  il- 

Gela»h,$  Pope.  L  His  letter  to  Em- 
peror Anastasius,  llil^ 

GelufiKt  II.,  Pope,  seized  by  the  Frangi- 
paniH,  iii.  3t)5.  Ilia  flight  to  Gneta  ex- 
communicates Burdinus,  .106.  Returns  to 
Rome  under  Norman  protection,  307.  Dies 
at  Clugny,  203^ 

Genoa,  Henry  of  Luxemburg  at,  v.  .189. 
G'  W'fMr  si<le  with  Pop©  Gregory  IX. — their 
fleet  defeated,  iv.  414. 

Geiueric,  his  conquest  of  AfHca,  L  189. 
His  Ariniiism  and  cruoltv,  (^lllquers 
Sicily— invited  to  attack  Rome  by  Kudoxia, 
212.  Sacks  Rome,  21iL 
Gerard,  St.,  at  Tonl,  iii. 
Gtrbert,  his  birth  and  early  life,  ii.  48fi. 
Adheres  to  Hugh  Capet,  4«i<>.  Archbishop 
of  Rheims.  4'.»2.  .\ccijsed  by  Papal  lepite, 
4*J3.  Placed  under  Interdict,  4'.i4.  Retires 
to  court  of  Otho  III.,  Made  Pope,  496. 
H  Is  death,  A9fi.  Suspected  of  necromancy, 
ilL 


Grrhardf  Arclibishop  of  Ments,  v.  IfilL 
German  art,  vi.  G18. 
(,'t  rman  IMshoprics  founded,  ii.  114. 
German  cliiefs  in  Italy,  iv.  18. 
GermoM  Church,  its  dependence  on  Rome, 
ii.  JM, 

German  cities,  antipnpalism  in,  vi.  ftrtl. 
German  clergy  (married),  resist  Gregory 
VII.,  iii.  136,  140. 

German  Empire.    See  Empire. 
Gf-rtHUH  niuiiattteries,  ii.  1 15. 
German  poets,  vi.  .'i.l'i. 
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German  preaching,  vi.  553. 

German  prelates,  their  pilfrrima^  to  .Teru- 
salem,  iii.  &L  Resist  Pa|>al  embats^y,  l.'Vt. 
Renounce  allegiance  to  Gregory  VIl.,  150. 
Miiintain  supremacy  of  Empire,  419.  Take 
part  against  Innocent  III.,  iv.  4S.  Divided 
oetween  Philip  and  Otho,  42.  Remonstrate 
with  Gregory  IX.,  4(>>  Tndipnant  against 
Papacy,  4<)4.    At  Constance,  vi.  175. 

Cannon  Schoolmen,  vi.  449. 

'  Girtfian  Theology,'  vi.  jfii. 

Geniuin  versions  of  Scriptures,  vi.  Q3iL 

German  wars  fomented  by  Innocent  IH., 
iv.  212. 

Germiina.    See  Teutons. 

Germantif  San,  treaty  of,  iv.  297.  -356. 

Germannjt,  Bishop  of  Constant inopli',  ro- 
sists  Ictmuclasm,  if.  158,  His  degnuiatioa 
and  death,  163. 

Germfmy,  missionaries  in,  ii.  HI.  Con- 
version of,  belonged  to  Latin  Christianity, 
llii.  RavH-^ed  by  NortJimcn,  432*  State  of 
( loth  century),  446.  Married  clei|:y  in,  iii. 
IM.  Civil  war  in,  178.  Effect  of  crusades 
in,  2fiL  Civil  war  in,  2IL  State  of  at  ac- 
cession of  Innocent  HI.,  iv.  3Q.  Civil  war  in, 
36,  4L  Ferocitv  of  war  in,  5L  Renewed 
strife  in,  52,  Acquittal  of  Templnrs  in,  t. 
3.'>3.    Interdict  in,  48'J.    Indign&Jit  at  Henry 

IV.  's  humiliation,  504.  Concordat  with, 
vi  222i  Stote  of  (during  Hussite  war), 
*i!S4.  Indifferent  to  Papal  schism,  SiH, 
Power  of  clergy  in,  367.  Church  in,  ^'M). 
Assert?*  its  irnleiKnulence  of  Pope,  VXi.  Re- 
jects Papal  autiioritv,  41H.  ^»ei>aration  of 
from  France,  HHSl    Heretics  in,  ftfiL 

GerofrL  Patriarch  of  Jern?«alcm,  ht«  hos- 
tility to  rrederick  II.,  iv.  34^ >.  IJis  letter  to 
Pope,  346. 

GrTftcm,  chnnccllor  of  Paris— at  Pisa,  vi.  70. 
Opposes  Friars,  ZiL  Head  of  French  de- 
puties, 114.  His  arrival  at  Constance,  I8"j- 
His  maximal.  I'JQ.  Joins  in  proceedings 
against  Jerome  of  Prague,  214.  His  exile 
and  death,  l>2<). 

GhiMline»,  iv.  12^  38L  Their  hatred  to 
Boniface  VIII.,  v.  2I:l  (Jreat  chiefs  of,  M2. 
AsoeiKianry  of  (time  of  (Jn'gorv  XL),  56.1. 

Ghibeilinet  and  Guelfs,  iii.  -^3 » ;  iv.  2J9  ; 

V.  32.  56i  129,        44iL   In  Milan,  aSL 
GhiRrti,  vi.  &£L 

Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  iii.  .397. 

Gilbert,  Prior,  first  Dominican  preacher  in 
England,  iv.  2f>7. 

GiUasy  St  ,  monks  of,  their  barbarism, 
iii.  368. 

Giordano,  Patrician  of  Rome,  iii.  395. 
Giotto,  his  works,  vi.  fil2.  Allegorical 
paintings,  61.3. 

GIdii*  intrrKiured  in  England,  it  SSL 

GiMlfatht-r*,  L  3<i5  ;  ii.  98 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  iii.  LL  His  penance, 
LL  Marries  Beatrice  of  Tusrany,  ML  Raises 
insurrection  in  Germany,  4;L  Slaniuis  of 
Tuscany,  4fi.  Arbitrates  between  rival  Popes, 
Iii.    His  letter  to  Hanno  of  Cologne,  74. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  iii.  i-U,  Refuses  to 
be  crowned,  2iIL 

Golden  Bull,  Iv.  12L 

Golflrn  legend,  vi.  491, 
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Golden  Rose,  vi. 

GoiiarttM,  vi.  502,  r)04. 

Goiuts^  on  the  Last  Judgment,  vi.  504. 

*  Coorf  Kstatc,'  lawi  of,  v.  ftLL 

C^tVA/c  architecture,  vi.  584.  Iir  rapid  Hbo 
and  extension,  5fi'>-  Contemporaneous  with 
Oiisadis,  r>8<j.  National  features  in,  r)8'.». 
Italian,  -V-Kt.  Symbolism  of,  &!12.  Mysteries 
repri-sfoted  in,  5ii3^ 

Guthic  cathi'drnls,  vi.  51LL 

Gothic ^  name  ul°,  vi.  IiSlL 

C/r)tA4  request  leave  to  settle  In  Eastern 
Empire,  L  'JTo.  Thoir  psirfiul  conversion, 
271.  Their  divisioua-  bocume  t  lirisUan, 
^LL    Arianism  of,  auiL   Take  Rome, 

Gotn'halk,  iii.  .U  «.    Persecution  of,  dbAL 

Gruio- Arabic  p!iilogoi>hy,  vi.  44H. 

Gratian,  Papal  legate,  iii.  IiUlL  Takes 
Becket's  part,  .^01^  jOa. 

Crre*  uuthors,  translations  of,  vi.  liiL 

GnxA  books  introduced  through  the  Arabic, 
vi.  AAiL 

Gtyxk  Christianity,  speculative  character 

of,  L  2.  Not  a|;f?rc*flive,  a»  Decay  of,  iL 
Kemaiiis  a  peculiar  faith,  Compared  with 
Lat  in,  5^  ^ 

Grr€k  Christians  In  Italy,  iv.  afiL 

Greek  Church,  its  separation  from  the 
I^tin,  L  Estranged  bv  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, iv.  156.  'foleration  of,  1  <'>()■ 
Admits  supremacy  of  Rome.  v.  iML  Ambas- 
sadors of,  at  Lyons,  32.  Returns  to  intlc- 
pendence,  i^Z.  Attempt(>d  reconciliation  of, 
vi.  23^,  aefi.  Treaty,  2yOj  21iL  Treaty  re- 
sisted  in  the  East,  2.»4. 

Greek  Empire.    See  Empire. 

Greek  fire,  ii.  154,  157. 

Greek  language,  its  prevalence,  L  28.  The 
language  of  speculative  controversies,  32. 
tjtudy  of,  vi.  447. 

Greek  learning,  vi.  623. 

Greek  nionasticism.  L  iL 

Greek  prclutes,  chimerical  views  of,  vi. 
22L  EmWk  for  Italy,  213.  Their  voyage, 
274.  At  Ferrnra— their  di^'contcnf,  "ixJi. 
Jealousies  among,  280.  Reuiuved  to  Flo- 
rence, 281.  Their  difcussions,  '.iiiSL  Sign 
treaty,        291 . 

Greek  Testament,  vi.  fi2L 

Greek  theology,  its  subtlety  of  definitions 
of  the  Godhead,  L  5. 

Grt!tkf^  in  t^outli  Italy,  iii.  33. 

Gregory  L  (the  Great),  L  42fl.  The  father 
of  mediaeval  Papacy,  ASO,  His  birth  and 
early  sanctity,  431.  Becomes  abbot,  432. 
Uis  severe  discipline,  433.  His  design  of 
converting  Britain,  434.  Sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, ilii.  His  '.Magna  Moralia,'  ^aiL 
His  return  to  Rome,  4^  Is  made  Pope, 
4.37.  Retains  his  love  of  monkhood,  4.3.S. 
Settles  the  church  services,  43J.  His  preach- 
ing— improves  church  music,  44t).  ilis  ad- 
ministration, 441.  His  almsgiving,  442.  En- 
forces discipline  in  tlie  Church,  444.  Con- 
verts Spain  to  ortliodoxy,  44.i.  Opposes 
l>tinatism  in  Africa,  447.  Sends  Augu&tiue 
to  Britain,  448 ;  ii.  bl^  His  gentleness  and 
forbearance  to  heatliens,  L  ^V'^.  Humanity 
to  JtJ>v»,  44<L  Tries  to  check  iila\  e-trutle, 
•triO.    Letters  of,  451.  452.    His  temporal 
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power,  A52.  State  of  Rome  at  his  accessioni 
4'<3.  Defends  Home  and  ohtains  peace,  4r)<;. 
His  influence  with  Theodelintla  eJlects  con- 
version of  lx>mbords,  458,  Letter  about  mo- 
nastics, 45'j.  His  adulation  to  Phocas,  4f>(). 
Blinded  by  ecclesiastical  seal,  4G3.  His 
dcatli  and  epitapli,  464.  H  is  praise  of  celi- 
bacy, 4£±    His  policy  in  Btitaiu,  li.  ^ 

II.,  ii.  liifl.  His  letter  to  Emperor 
Leo,  lia.  Its  strange  arguments,  IfitL  Its 
defiant  language,  l^^L  His  second  letter, 
im.  His  love  of  images,  2Ug.  His  peaceful 
labours,  2()7.  His  sii]i[Ki<«ed  linn^'er  of  u^sas- 
sination,  2ilii.  liin  uieeliug  with  l^iutprand, 
21iL  Contributes  to  separate  Rome  from 
Emj|)ire.  21  L    His  death,  I'l^. 

Grtyorjf  111.,  ii.  liiL  teeuds  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, 2LL  Condemns  Iconoclasts,  213. 
An  imn}re-»t)ri«hippcr,  2ijL  Appeals  for 
aid  to  Clmrk'jJ  .Mariei,  SUS.  His  oilers  to 
Charles,  21iL    His  death,  222. 

Grepniri/  IV.,  adheres  to  sons  of  Louis 

,  the  Pious,  ii.  aiilL    Msha  the  camp  of  Louis, 

I  33L 

\      Greportf  VI.,  Pope  by  purchase,  ii.  5(Jfi. 
Deposed  by  Henry  111.,  5us. 

Grrj/ory  A  ll.  ( H ildebrand ),  i H .  6.  Papal 
Legate  at  Tours,  2fi.  Proposes  (Jeblmrd  for 
Pope,  3lL  Electe<l  Poi)e,  ii3.  Contirmed  by 
Henry  IV.,  115.  His  birth  and  youth,  1>X> 
At  Clugny,  lilL  His  influence,  102.  His 
designs,  1()4.  His  decrees  against  simony 
and  marriage  of  clergy,  US.  His  letter  to 
Philip  L  of  France,  120.  To  William  the 
Conqueror,  121.  Ilis  claims  of  supremoey, 
12'2,  L2iL  lltsclcninndsonEmiiiTor  Henry  IV., 
132,  i:U.  Calls .Nyuod  on  investitures,  137.  His 
breach  with  Henry  IV.,  L3JL.  His  harshness 
to  married  clergy,  Ul.  Hatie«l  against,  143. 
SeiieU  by  Cencius.  Lla.  Rescued,  LWL  His 
letter  to  Henry  IV.,  142.  His  deposition 
declared,  ITrj.  His  sptx'ch  to  Council,  ir)3. 
hitenlicis  and  deposes  Henry  IV.,  1  .•>4. 
His  manifesto,  l.'i'.i.  Letters  to  Germany, 
lt>0, 161.  At  Canosa,  167.  Imposes  terms,  1 7i>. 
Absolves  Henry,  171.  His  emb&rra:«buu>ut, 
170.  Charged  with  guilt  of  civil  war,  17S. 
His  contluet  in  German  M*ai^,  18().  .\cquit8 
Berengoi  of  heresy,  183.  Predicts  Henry's 
deoth,  liiL  Is  declared  to  be  deposed,  1*88. 
His  critical  oosition  and  intrepidity.  I'.il. 
Besieged  In  Rome,  lif2.  Rejects  tcnns  of 
neace,  11*3.  Obtains  succours  in  money  from 
Normans,  li»iL  In  St.  Angelo,  IJML  Resetted 
by  the  Nunnans,  197.  Retires  from  Uome, 
PJ8.  His  death,  and  character,  LM.  His 
system,  2UL  His  schemes  against  Moham- 
medanism, 22'.>. 

Gregory  VIII.,  iii.  543,  &tL 

Gregory  IX.  (Ugolmo),  iv.  312.  His  first 
act,  3Ll  His  letter  to  the  Lombards,  316. 
I  Incensed  at  delay  of  Crusade,  32^  His  de- 
claration against  Frederick  11.,  .325.  Excom- 
municates Frederick,  3.t().  Driven  from 
Rome,  3.31.  His  invetenicy  a>,'ninf>!t  Frede- 
rick, 332.  Denounceii  treaty  with  Saracens, 
312.  His  letter  to  Albert  of  Austria,  31iL 
Inva<les  Apulia,  3r)().  Raises  war  against 
Frederick,  3.'i2.  Disapprove*!  by  Christen- 
,  dom,  3j3.  Returns  to  Rome,  32bL  Hitt  treaty 
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with  Fre«!frick,  y>fi.  Promiilgatos  the  De- 
cretals, liLL  His  intri<;^ue)i  with  J.oinhnrds, 
377.  Hit  correspondence  with  Frederick, 
382.  Prctiounres  oxcomtniinicntion,  ik<«L. 
Reply  to  Frederick,  iLLL  Exoctious  from 
English  clergy,  39'J.  Offert  empire  to  Ro- 
bert of  France,  401.  His  war  with  F.mperor, 
40 J.  His  suleiuu  prucutisiiiu  at  li^iiuc,  -il  1. 
Summons  Council  to  Rome,  413.  His  death, 
41fi.  Plares  Inquisition  under  Friars,  v.  18. 
Favours  University  of  Paris, 

Grrmry  X.,  his  election  and  views,  v.  86, 
87.  His  measures  of  pacification,  SS.  Ap- 
proves election  ut  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  Sli. 
Holds  Council  of  Lyons,  ^  Regulates 
Papal  elections,  22x    His  death,  93. 

(Jrrt/tfry  XI.,  his  compact  « ith  Kdword  IH  , 
▼i.  LL2.  Proceeds  against  W'ycliffe,  12Q. 
Me<Hates  hetween  France  and  Knfrland, 
r>r»:j ■  ilis  disasters,  r>63.  His  mercenary 
force  in  Italy,  -^H.  His  voyape  to  Italy.  r><j.'>. 
His  authority  rejected,  jfilL    His  deatfi, :S7. 

Grtyory  ill.,  vi.  liL  His  letter  to  rival 
Pope, His  doubtful  conduct,  bL.  His 
excuses,  58^  and  delays,  In  Venetian 
territory,  tLL  His  Council,  fiL  I>eclared 
deposed  at  Fisi,  ZL.  His  retreat  at  (Jaefa — 
flies  to  liimiui,  iHL  His  depuu<^  at  Con- 
stance, 179. 

Grt'(/on/,  Ant i pope,  li.  SdL 

Grimt  i:,dward,  tries  to  defend  Becket,  iii. 
622- 

Grimnthl,  T>nkc  of  nonevento,  ii. 

Grostctey  Itobert,  liiiihop  of  Lincoln,  iv. 
468.  His  strictness,  AfilL  Appears  before 
Pope  Tnnocent  IV.  at  Lyons,  47ii.  Hesists 
command  of  I'upe,  IZL  11  is  deatli,  aud  re- 
puted sanctity,  i22. 

Gritret^  SHcrcd,  of  Teutons,  L  2fil. 

GuiUUrtOf  John.  Abbot  of  \  ullombroea, 

iii.  ^L 

Gualo,  Cardinal,  Papal  Legate  in  England, 

iv.  aofi. 

Gttelfy  Duke  of  Bavaria,  opposes  Henry 

IV.  ,  iii.  212.  His  breach  with  Papal  party, 
2UL   Joins  crusade,  2&L 

GtuK,  of  Bavaria,  the  younger,  marries 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  iii.  211.  (Quarrels  with 
her,  21fi.  Obtains  po^isession  of  Tuscany, 
412. 

Guelft  in  Italy,  iv.  \^  Resist  Henry  of 
Lu.xemburg,  v.  38  >. 

Gnrtin  and  Ghibellincs,  iii.  :!3l! ;  iv.  293; 

V.  32j  50^  12iJi  UUjj  411L    la  Milan,  v.  fliiL 
Guiberty  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  iii.  14.'>. 

His  strife  with  Gregory  VII.,  15K  LM.  Anti- 
pope,  189.  Consecrated  at  Rome,  196. 
Crowns  Henry  IV.  Emperor,  I'lfi-  Driven 
out  by  Victor  IH.  and  the  Normans,  '2fMi. 
Maintains  himself  in  liomc,  2 1  li.  Con- 
demned at  Council  of  Piacenaa,  ^17.  Finally 
excluded  from  Rome,  'illL    His  death,  201. 

Guido.  Duke  of  SiHileto,  his  ottempt  on 
Burgundy,  ii.  409.  His  wars  in  Italy,  410. 
Flight  ond  death,  412. 

Guido,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  iii.  6!L  His 
timidity,  llfi.  Strife  with  Ariald,  Sfi.  Resigns 
his  sec.         Dies,  ^iS. 

Gtiii/o  di  Montefeltro,  his  advice  to  Boni- 
face VIU.,  V.  Ififi. 
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GmhIo  della  Torre,  in  Milan,  v.  S8f.. 
GuiscurU^  Robert,  iii.  52.   Attacks  Greek 
Empire,  191.   Sends  succour  to  Pope  Gre- 

fory  VII.,  191L    Advances  on  Rome,  196. 
iies  the  city,         His  severity  to  liomans, 
198. 

Gundebald^  Burpfundian  prince,  fslays  bis 
brothers,  L  27'>,  :iIiL  Saves  his  niece  L  louida, 
2Z5.   Becomes  tributary  to  Clovis.  278. 

Gnndlmr,  the  Burpundian,  L  27'>. 

GurUh'r,  .Vrchljishop  of  Cologne,  ii.  86 1. 
Excommunicated  by  N  icolos  L,  ^ih.  Retires 
to  France,  .160.  Denounces  ~tne  Pope,  .^^7. 
Abandoned  by  Lot  ha  ire,  liitL  His  liunulia- 
tion  and  death,  .^S.^. 

of  Schwnrfzonburg,  elected  Em- 
peror—rc-i^ns    his  death,  v.  M7. 

<7mw,  Count  of  Flanders,  v.  19.'">.  Aban- 
doned by  Edward  L,  220.  Imprisonment  of, 
22ti. 


H. 

Hadrian,  ii.  256.  Attacked  bpr  Desi- 
derius— hentls  to  Charleraajrne.  iiiL  Endowed 
by  (*harU-ma<^no  with  territorie;*,  261.  Lord 
of  t)ie  Lxttrchate,  2itL  His  death,  '2GTi.  Lis 
deference  to  Charlemagne,  3ti>L 

Hadrian  II.,  conilenins  l*hotiu8,  ii.  3r»6- 
His  reception  of  Lothair  II.,  3S2.  Adheres 
to  Ix)ui8  II.  against  Charles  the  Bald,  3St. 
His  letter  to  Charles  the  Bnld.  3^7.  Aban- 
dons Carlomau,  HMK    His  death, 

Hadrian  IV.  (Nicolas  Breakspcar),  iii. 
403.  His  mission  to  Norway,  tyrants  Ireland 
to  Henry  11.,  40. >.  Tlaccs  Home  under  Inter- 
dict, 410.  Puts  to  death  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
413.  His  fear  of  Fre<lprick  Barbnrossa,  414. 
Crowns  him,  4 If..  Alliance  with  William 
of  Sicily,  417.  His  Legates  at  Besan^on, 
418.  Seeming  reconciliation  w  ith  Frederick, 
420.  1 1  is  correspondence,  422,  and  demands, 
423.  His  firmness,  424.  His  secret  treaty 
with  Lombard  cities  -  his  deatli,  42^ 

Hadrian  V.,  V.  'JA, 

Hakim^  Sultan  of  Egypt,  persecutes  pil- 
grims, iii.  221. 

Jlallam,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at 
CfiiisUmce,  vi.  174.  Supports  F.mperor,  1S5. 
Condemns  punishment  of  death  for  heresy, 
214.    His  death,  223. 

Hamburg  and  Bremen,  Archbishopric  of, 
ii.  43L 

HannOy  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  iii.  IX 
Carries  off  young  F.mperor  Henry  IV.,  74. 
Becomes  unpopular,  Iii.  His  strife  with 
Adalbert  of  Bremen.  &L    His  power,  ^2. 

Insurrection  opainst-  his  vengeance,  1  ,'\5. 

Hardhtg^  Stephen,  founder  of  Cistercian 
order,  iii. 

Haro/dy  Prince  of  Denmark,  baptised  at 
Ingulhcira,  ii.  434. 

Hawkwood^  Captain  of  Free  Company',  v. 
563. 

Harttburjf,  stronghold  of  Henry  IV.,  iii. 
122.    Burnt  by  Saxons,  133. 
Heathenitm  extinct  under  Gregory  r,  L  465. 
Hearmy  vi.  430.    Dante's  theory  ol,  4ai. 
Hebreuf  Scriptures,  vi.  624. 
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ITephn,  H.  ML 

Hetdt'lhtiy,  I*op€  John  XXI II.  imprisoned 
•t,  vi.  197. 

//rrmAf/ryy.  Gregory  of,  vi.  327. 

IlelfHu,  Kmprcss,  ii,  lliL 

JUliand,  The,  vi.  m 
•    Hell,  tales  of  visits  to,  L  47-i.    Ideas  of,  vi. 
426.    Dante's,  427. 

IfthitfL,  ill.  MVl.  Her  devotion  to  AbelanI, 
fW>3.  lier  marriage— takes  the  veil,  .%4. 
Prioress  of  Arf^onteuil  — Abbess  of  the  Para- 
clete—her letters,  OfilL    Buries  AbcUanl.  'Ml. 

JlenoticoH  of  Zeito,  its  temporary  success, 
L  2^2.    Satisfies  no  party,  ^ 

Henry  II.,  I.tiiperor,  ii.  riOct.  His  corona- 
tion, 5112.  OvemwiS  Apulia  and  takes  Capua, 

Ueiiry  III.,  Eniporor.  rlofrrndos  tJio  three 
Popes,  ii.  5Q8.  Ilid  corouuliou  uud  uath,  iii. 
^  liis  commanding  character,  5.  liis  war 
witii  Unupiry,  3(1.  His  meeting  with  I.po 
IX.,  iiL  .Marches  into  Italy,  iLL  llccaUed 
to  (Germany.        Death  of,  ^ 

Henry  I V Emperor,  his  abduction  by 
Archbishop  llanno,  iii.  24^  His  resentinciit, 
76.  Favours  Adalbert  ot  Bremen,  IL  His 
minority,  iSiL  Confirms  election  of  Gregory 
VII,,  i!^     His  character,  His  mar- 

riage, L2;L  His  war  with  the  Saxons,  l.'^O. 
Takes  refiifje  in  Worms  -regains  his  power, 
lai.  His  breudi  with  Gregory  VII.,  13J. 
Summoned  to  Kome,  148.  i'alls  Diet  at 
Worms,  149.  Declares  Pope's  deposition,  1  "H). 
I^etter  to  clergy  and  people  of  Kome,  1.^>1. 
Df|M>so<l  and  interdicted  by  Pope,  liiiL  Con- 
spiracy against,  1  r)fi.  Deserte»i  by  prelates, 
1  -'S.S  His  desperation,  IfiQ.  Ketires  to  i<pires, 
164.  In  Burgimdy,  Ifi.'i.  At  Canosa.  167- 
His  degrading  sul>mission,  lfi!»,  ami  con- 
ditional absolution,  I7(>.  Retires  to  Keggio, 
17.T  Grows  in  power,  175.  His  craft,  177. 
Ue-action  in  favour  of,  17t>.  Invades  Swabia, 
IBO.  His  successes  over  Kudolph— again 
exeomiminicateil.  l^^'i.  Konottnces  Gregorj''s 
authority,  ISS,  DeJeutcil  at  the  KIster  — 
marches  into  Italy,  1'jO.  Besieges  Rome,  192. 
Propos<^  terms,  1  'i.V  Wastes  rusrany,  ir>  t. 
Obtains  possession  of  Rome — crowned  by 
Antipope,  Llfi.  Retires  before  Normans, 
l'.>7.  Renews  wnr  with  Matilda,  21 1.  His 
difhcultiea  in  Grrmauy,  212-  His  sou  Con- 
rad's rebellion,  21^  Disinherits  Conrad, 
*262.  Protects  .!ews,  2^4.  Makes  Henry  his 
heir — his  prosperity,  l'ri»clnims  peace 

of  the  Empire,  2fiiL  Fails  to  acknowle(igc 
Paschal— his  excommunication  renewed,  2fiL 
His  son  Henry  rebells  against  him,  'i70 
Deserted  by  his  followers,  2LL  Di'ceive<i 
by  his  son -ma«ic  prisoner,  213.  His  humi- 
liation, 'i74.  Popular  feeling  in  his  favour 
224*  Recovers  strength,  keeps  Easter  at 
Liege,  275.  His  death— treatment  of  his  re- 
mains, 276. 

timry  V.,  made  heir  to  Empire,  iii.  2fi5- 
Rebells  against  his  father,  2I1L  His  hypo- 
crisy, 271,  and  treachery,  '-?7.'\  Imprisons 
his  father,  211.  Elected  I*:mpt'ror,  2LL  Be- 
sieges Cologne,  27 fi.  His  trealraeut  of  his 
father's  remains,  22iL  Invites  Paschal  H. 
into  Germany,  XLi.   Asserts  right  of  invcs- 
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titnre,  2fiQ.  Holds  Diet  at  Ratis!>on,  and 
collects  his  forces,  2iijL  Enters  Italy,  and 
destroys  Novara,  282.  Advances  on  Rome, 
2Sa.  His  treaty  with  Poj^c  gives  up  inves- 
titure, 284.  ills  proccbsiuu  to  St.  i'ctcr's, 
2Sfi.    Ilollowness  of  his  compact,  2H7.  Im- 

I  prisons  Pope,  2S9,    Contest  with  Romans, 
2aiL    Treaty  with  Pope,  Crowned  by 

Paschal  H  ,  292,  Returns  to  Germany,  2iiiL 
Excommunicated  by  Council  of  Vienne,  2. '5. 
Celebrates  his  father's  funeral,  IjI.  Enters 
Italy— takes  posses-^ion  of  Tuscany,  \ML  .\d- 
vances  to  Kome,  au;{.  His  meeting  with  Cn- 
lixtus  II.,  His  affairs  in  Germany,  aJL 

Treaty  with  Saxons,  .lift-  I'oncordat  with 
the  Pope,  aiiL    His  death,  32i 

Henry  marries  Constantia,  heiress  of 
Sicily  —  his  ferocity,  iii.  541.  Anecdote 
of  his  coronation.  546.  Destroys  Titsculum 
—his  war  with  Tancrcd,  .%47.  Imprisons 
Richard  Ctrxiv  de  Lion,  548.  Ke^»ains  Aru- 
lia  and  Sicily,  .550.  Overruns  Italy— his 
cruelties,  hhl^  Excommunicated,  S.Vi.  His 
power- fii<?mantlos   Capna  and  Naples -his 

^  death,  yx\.    lUiried  at  Palermo,  554.  His 

I  pretended  will,  iv.  2L. 

I      Henry,  son  of  Frederick  H.,  elected  snc- 
I  cesser  to  his  father,  iv.  2' 0.    liis  fatlier's 
vicegerent  in  Germany,  'X^S.    His  rebellion, 

Henry  L  of  England,  complaints  against, 
at  Council  of  Rheims,  iii.  312-  His  interview 
.  withCalixtus  H  ,  31.').    Acknowledges  Inuo- 
'  cent  II.,  333^  Settles  question  of  Investiture, 
:  43a- 

I      Henry  II,  of  England,  his  power  and 

I  ability,  iii.  442.  4fi0  Accession  of,  447 
Makes  Becket  Chancellor,  448.  His  blind 
confidence  in  Becket,  4.'')2.  Appoints  liim 
archbishop,  4.^'^,  Is  opposed  by  him,  4.^)7. 
Resists  clerical  immunities,  i^i.  .lealdusof 
clerical  power,  461.  Clalls  parliament  at 
W  estminster—  resisted  by  Becket,  462.  Sum- 
mons  council  at  Claremlon.  UV.i.  Establishes 
Constitutions,  464.    Negotiates  with  Alex- 

i  ander  111.,  467.  His  measures  on  Becket's 
flight,  476.    Sends  embassy  to  Fhin  iers  and 

■  France,  477.  Banishes  Becket's  dependents, 
4H2.  Makes  overtures  to  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  4H:1.  Wavers  between  rival  Popes, 
4fil.  Cited  by  Becket,  4S5.  His  wTath  at 
Becket's  measures,  488.  Causes  Becket's  ex- 
pulsion from  Pontigny,  48'J.    Assists  .\lex- 

I  ander  III.  with  money,  422.  Receives  Papal 
legates,  iOfi-  Meets  Becket  at  Montmirail, 
His  war  with  France,  500.  His  in- 
trigues in  Italy,  ■'iol  ■  Interview  with 
Papal  legntofl.  ^y3»  Treaty  broken  off,  !>05. 
Renews  negotiations,  -V)?.  Uis  proclamatitm, 

!  508.  Obtains  the  coronation  of  his  son,  .'HXt. 
liis  reoonriliation  with  TTerkct,  iii2.  Re- 

'  ceives  exconmiunicated  bis^hops,  .018.  His 

I  fatal  words,  519.  His  sorrow,  Si23-  Recon- 
ciliation with  Pope,  524.  Penance  at  Canter- 
bury, 52i 

ITmry  III.  of  England,  his  education  en- 
trusted to  Becket,  iii.  4.'S'i    Crowned  by 
Archbishop  of  York,  h\SL    His  minority,  iv. 
.'U)').    Accepts  Crown  of  Naples  for  his  son, 
1  4.")S.    His  contributions  to  Pope,  450.  Ap- 
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pe«l  of  St.  Louit  to,  t.  li.  II  is  vanity,  2^ 
ilU  war  with  barons,       His  imprisonment, 

69,  and  victory,  7(L   Ke-nctton  n^^inst,  71. 

Henry  IV.  of  Mnglniul,  accf.st.iun  of,  vi. 
141.  His  dcu line's  with  parliament,  115^ 
Church  property  uiuier,  .S70. 

Ihnry  V.,  ftccfssiun  of,  vi.  147.  InsecuHtv 
of  his  throne,  LiL  Meaauree  against  Lol- 
lardi,  m. 

lU  nry^  Count  of  Flanders,  ill.  ^77. 

Henry^  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv. 
158. 

Henry ^  youngest  son  of  Emperor  Frederick 

II.,  his  tlrath,  IV.  461. 

Henrp  1^  Kiiig  uf  France,  impedes  Council 
of  Kheims,  iii.  13. 

Jlrnry  the  Lion,  subdued  by  Frederick 
BarUorussa,  iii.  hSlL 

Jlenry  of  Austria,  v.  452. 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  iii.  41L 
His  lulvice  to  Beckct,  471. 

i/pwry.  Bishop  of  Liege,  profligacy  of,  vl. 

Henry  the  Deacon,  iv.  176.  His  preach- 
ing and  proselytes,  177,  178.  Resisted  by  St. 
Bernard,  LTiL 

Henry  of  Castile,  t.  15.  Elected  Senator 
of  Koine-  adlieres  to  Conradin,  Ifi. 

Henry  of  Luxemburg  crowned  at  Rome — 
his  war  with  Naples,  v.  :Vh\  His  noble  cha- 
racter and  drnth.  mi.    Dante's  hero,  202^ 

Htury  of  Thuringia,  anti-Emperor,  iv.  444. 
His  death,  445. 

Heriiclivf,  rTn])oror  in  iho  East.  W.  ^12^  33.- 
Involved  in  Mouothelite  controversy,  LLL 
Publishes  the  Ecthesis,  126.  His  death,  fol- 
lowod  by  rovolutiuns.  121^ 

Jleredipeiy  deuounci*d  by  Jerome,  L  jLL 

Hereditary  clergy,  dan^r  of,  iii.  H>^- 

Jfrrr^y  a  new  crime,  u  3ii2.  I'nder  Jus- 
tiuiuu's  law,  »376.  Under  barbaric  codes, 
HiA.  Statutes  against,  iv.  239.  Increased 
severity  apninst.  -241  >.  Is  not  oxtinLniishcd, 
241.  ^upportud  by  preaching,  24.");  uuil  by 
vernacular  teaching,  2ifi.  Laws  of  Frederick 
II.  against,  a&L 

Herrtico  de  Coroburendo,  statute,  vi,  143- 

Heretic*^  re-baptism  of,  controversy  about, 
L  52.  Laws  again«t,  .'^77.  Cru8ade<«  njjnin^tt, 
Iv.  168.  Three  clii>sf9of,  llii.  Burning  of. 
Laws  of  Frederick  II.  against,  294. 
Ponsecuted,  .^75.  Procedure  against,  v.  17, 
Persecution  of  in  France,  2lL  Burned  in 
(jermany,  vi.  561. 

Heriberi,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  crowns 
Conrad  the  Salic,  iii.  5fi.  His  wars.  5L 
His  contest  with  Connul.  iiL    His  death. GO. 

Heriberty  Archbiahop  of  Kavcuna,  iii.  alL 

HerUmbaJd,  his  zeal  against  married  clergy, 
iii.  &L         tyrnnny  at  Milan,  82. 

HerluiHf  I'uuuiler  of  Abbey  of  Bee,  iii. 

Herman,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  iii.  LL 

Herman  olSjulzn,  Master  of  Teutonic  Order, 
his  fidelity  »o  Frederick  11.,  iv.  453.  Ilia 
high  character,  v,  4U1. 

HtTtnenet/Hd,  Spanish  prince,  L  446.  His 
rebellion  and  death,  447. 

Jtermin^ard  married  to  Charlemagne,  ii. 
25fi.   Divorced,  25L 
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Hermingardy  wife  of  Louis  the  Pious,  ii.  j 
SliL    Her  death,  3211 

Hertha  (or  Herthus),  a  Teutonic  deity,  L 
260. 

Herulians,  L  293. 

Hexham^  church  at,  ii.  &L  [ 
Hierarchff  under  <!)harlomngne,  feudal,  ii.  i 

289.  Stnngtlicned  by  (  liurliinngi  e.  2 -S.  I 
Hierarchy  of  middle  ages,  beac4iu»  ot^  iii. 

2S£L 

Hierarchy,  %Xxen^h  of,  iv.  171.  Ttf>  ymnny, 
172.  Contest  with  Friarn,  v.  dLL  Power  of. 
unshaken,  vi.  ^  Celestial,  Ascend- 
ancy of,  .')78.  .leahms  of  difi'uAiun  of  bouks, 
626.    Decline  of  its  power, 

Hierarchy,  Anglo- riorman,  iii.  440. 
Jlitranhy,  English,  vL  Commons 
petition  agiiinst,  lOg* 

Hierarchy  of  France,  11.  22Q. 
Hierarchy  of  Ocrrnnny,  becomes  Tcntoni*', 
11.312.  Aristocralic,  ;121L  lis  great  inci ease 
of  power,  360. 

Hiernrrhy,  Transalpine,  it?  perpetuity,  ii. 
.*WSn.  Supersedes  feudal  uoliiliiy,  .'^'j  1.  Sanc- 
tions divorce  of  Theutberga,  3<t4. 

Hilarim  at  Synod  of  Ephesua,  L  205. 
Made  Pope,  224.    Rebukes  .\n  heroius, 

Hilariun,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  L  lii2-  I>e- 
nies  Papal  jurisdiction.  Iii3.  His  death,  IM. 
Condemned  by  Valentinian  III..  Iii5. 

J/ilary,  Risfiopof  Chichester,  urges  Beckct 
to  resign,  iii.  471. 

Ifildebert,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  Iv.  177. 
Jlildthraud.  Srf  Gregory  Vll. 
Hhttsmur,  Archbi^iop  oi  Kheims,  ii.  ."^fi*^- 
Accepts  False  Decretals,  2jJL  Supports 
Charles  the  Bald,  3Hi  Letters  to  Hadrian 
II  ,  385,  ."tf^.  His  cruelty  to  his  nephew, 3'Jl. 
Persecutes  Ciotschalk,  iii.  350. 

Hincmar,  Bij^hop  of  Laon  (nephew  of  Arc h- 
I  bishop  Hincmar),  ii.  3ii2j  His  quurrel  wiih 
I  hid  uncle,  Supported  by  Pope  Hadrian 

II.,  ML    Ts  bl5n.}e.l.  mi^ 

Hiftpulytut,  Bishop  of  Portus,  L  31.  Pro- 
bable author  of  the  '  Refutation  of  all  Here- 
sies,* 42.  Hif»  fltrirftsre*  mi  Po|»e  <"ftHi^tu8, 
45.  His  bauishmeut  to  Sardiuiu,  and  umnyr- 
dom  at  Rome,  4L 

Hffforical  Christian  poets,  vi.  488. 
Hiffyrry,  I.Atin,  vi.  505. 
Hohenlmrtf,  battle  of,  iii.  I3L 
Hohmi4mi1'en,  house  of,  iii.  411. 
Holy  Island,  or  Lindi»furne,  ii.  6L 
Holy  LaucL  reverence  for,  iii.  223. 
Honor iu»        Pope,  acknowledges  Mono* 
thelitism,  il.  124. 

Honorin*  II.  (Lambert  of  Ostiu),  Papal 
I  legate  at  Worms,  iii.  320.  Elected  Pope,  iii. 
I  His  peace  with  Emperor  Lothair,  325. 
I  Htmoriut  HI.,  Pope,  sup]K)rts  Simon  de 
I  Montfort,  iv.  235.  Uoiiouis  SU  Dominic, 
I  256.  Repose  of  his  popedom,  2&L  His 
[  mildness,  2ii5.  Urges  the  rni«nde,  2^  Hig 
■  correspondence  with  Frederick  11.,  2i*2. 
'  Crowns  Frederick,  2113.  H  is  letter  to  Frcnle. 
'  rick,  :k>1  ■  .Arbitrates  between  Freiltrirk 
I  and  the  Lombard  I.eaKue  -his  death,  302. 
[  His  relations  with  England,  ■'^>4.  Assumes 
j  protection  of  Henry  IIL  of  England,  305. 
His  claim  on  Engli&li  benc&ces, 
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I1UN0R1U8. 

HonortHt  IV.,  Pope,  V.  123. 

llonoriu*^  Emperor,  hU  inactivity,  L  81L 
Kspousei  the  cause  of  Chrysostom,  iiS^  De- 
stroys Stilicho,  UfL  His  supincness  during 
Alaric's  invasions,  li)lL  His  rescript  aguimt 
Pclagianism,  1:25. 

Hope,  on  Architecture,  tI.  .^fifi. 

Hurmmla*,  Pope,  supports  Vitalianus,  L 
24Z«  Appealed  to  by  Kmperor  Anastasius, 
308.  IHs  embassy  to  Constantinople,  .'K)'>>. 
H  is  demands,  310.  His  second  embassy,  'M\. 
Kxoites  subjects  of  Empire  af^inst  Anas- 
tasius, 312.  Establishes  his  authority  iu  the 
Kaat,  aLL 

Horiet  sacrificed  by  Teutons,  L  2£L 

J/otiut  of  Cordova,  L  (30,  £2. 

Hix^itallrrtt  iv.  Their  opposition  to 

Frederick  IL  in  Palestine,  33IL 

HrtMtwitha,  vi.  4^  Her  religious  come- 
dies, ^iSL 

Uuhertj  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  death 
of,  iv.  82, 

J/uffh  Capet,  ii.  487. 

Huyh  of  l*rovence,  il.  4fif).  IMarrics  Ma- 
rozia,  458.  Driven  out  of  Kome,  4(>().  11  is 
palace  at  Pavia,  461.  Conspiracy  against, 
4rii.  Is  deserted,  retires  to  Provence,  and 
dies,  4r>.3. 

I/uffh  of  Lyons,  his  letters  to  Countess 

Matilda,  iii.  2U5. 

J/uffo  the  White,  his  charges  against  Gre- 
gory VII.,  iii.  LllL 

Ifumfreil,  Archbishop  of  Kavenna,  do- 
posed  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  iii.  2S>    Dies,  2iL 

Jivmfrry^  Norman  prince,  iii.  Con- 
ducts Leo  IX.  to  Kome,  3L 

l/unt/itrians,  ferocity  of,  ii.  44 L  Extent 
of  their  ravages,  44.").  Uesist  expedition  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  iii.  2AiL 

Hutufary  occupied  by  Magyars,  ii.  448. 
Conversion  of,  iii.  2iL  Ail'airs  of,  iv.  120. 
The  Master  of,  v.  aL 

//kim,  terrors  of  their  invasion,  L  213. 

Hum,  John,  arrives  at  Constance,  vi.  IfilL 
Previous  history  of,  KLL  Hector  of  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  His  reception  at 
Constance,  Imprisoned,  171.  Aban- 
doned by  Emperor,  177.  His  doctrine,  I'.rj. 
Is  urged  to  recant,  ^jQ.  Interrogation  of, 
'201.  Brought  before  Council,  2li2.  Charges 
against,  2iKL  His  boldness.  2lH.  Refuses  to 
retract,  2Qfi^  His  writings  burned,  2lliL  De- 
gradation of,  21iL  Lxecution  of,  211.  Was 
a  martyr  to  tlie  hierarchy,  212.  Severe 
treatment  of, 

Ifnimite  War,  vi.  245.    Atrocity  of,  21fi. 

HuMtte*,  their  snccesses,  vi.  2^  In- 
vade Germany,  2.W. 

Itymns,  Latin,  vi.  42L 

Jlypatia  murdered  by  partisans  of  Cyril, 
L  LI& 


L  J. 

Jacob  de  Mies,  his  opinions  about  admini- 
stration of  Cup  to  Laity,  vi.  2<  lO.  Condemned 
by  Council  of  Constance,  2tV8. 

Jitct^pont  da  Todi,  Franciscan  poet,  v.  LLL 
Verses  against  Boniface  VllL,  21^ 


IMMACULATE. 

Jago,  St.,  of  Compostclla,  \i.  419. 

J'lniet  L  of  Arragou,  prisoner  to  Simon  do 
Montfort,  iv.  225.  Subjection  of  to  Clement 
IV.,  V.  73. 

Jame*,  King  of  Sicily,  v.  124.  Succeeds  to 
throne  of  Arragon,  122.  Makes  treaty  with 
Angevlncs.  1  .').'>. 

Jane  of  Burgundy,  v.  4QL 

Iceland,  Innocent  ILL's  letter  to  Bishops 
of,  iv.  120. 

Icunociusm,  begun  by  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
ii.  \AL  Nature  of  controversy,  14S.  Was 
premature,  141.  Important  points  involved 
in,  lliL  Causes  tumults  at  Constantinople, 
LjlL  Condemned  by  Second  Council  of 
Nicea,  IHfi.  Suppressed,  191.  Revived  by 
Thcophilus,  19H.  Abhorrence  of  in  the 
West,  20r>.  Enjoined  by  edict  at  Ravenna, 
2U2.   Directed  against  statues,  .^)%. 

Idolatry  alleged  against  Templars,  v.  332. 
Against  Boniface  VIll.,  ■'^74. 

Jean  Petit  asserts  legality  of  murder,  vi. 
218. 

Jerome,  denounces  vices  of  Homan  church, 
L  IL    His  influence  over  noble  ladies,  1^ 
Author  of  the  Vulgate,  7A.   Retires  from 
Rome,  In.    His  account  of  the  sack  of  Rome, 
102.    Resists  Pclagius,  LLL    Persecuted  by 
Pelagians,  112. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  joins  Huss  at  Constance, 
I  vi.  lliL    His  im(<risonment  and  retructation, 
I  2LL     Recants  his  recantation— his  con- 
demnation, 2Ul    His  courage  and  execution, 
211L 

Jrrusaleni,  Church  of,  always  subonlinate, 
!  L  HL  Violent  (quarrels  at,  22L  Besieged 
j  by  Mohammeilans,  ii.  40.  Capitulates,  AL 
I  Capture  of  by  crusaders,  iii.  AS  )     Loss  of, 

543*    Yielded  by  treaty  to  Frederick  IL,  iv. 

3ilL 

Jrtc$  at  Alexandria,  L  Ufi,  U7.  Protected 
by  Iheodoric,  ."^l".    Of  Arabia,  their  strife 
with  Mohammed,  ii.  2L   Their  rudeness,  2!>. 
Pereeoution  of  in  France,  iii.  221.  Massacred 
by  Crusaders,  24iL    Protected  by  Henry  IV., 
21LL    Protected  by  S.  Bernard,  40L  Plun- 
dered by  King  Philip,  v.  187,  282.  Perse- 
cuted by  French  peasantry,  44.'). 
lunatim,  martyrdom  of,  L  22. 
'      Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ii. 
I  .Wi.    Banished  by  Emperor  .Michucl  HI., 
■  347.    His  suflerings,  3^   Appears  before 
Pa|>al  legates  —  persecution  of,  3oO.  His 
restoration  and  death,  .'^')7. 

lynorance^  religious,  of  lower  orders,  iv. 
243. 

Illyricum,  church  of,  subject  to  that  of 
Rome,  L  liifi. 

Imaoe;  alleged  miracles  in  defence  of,  ii. 
l.'')7.    Precedents  for,  vi.  5%. 

Inuiffe-worslu'p,  ii.  14S.  Edict  against,  154. 
condemned  by  Council  of  Constantinople, 
171.  Measures  of  Theophilus  against,  1 J  J. 
Restored  by  Theodora,  2Q2.  Prevails  in 
Italy,  205.   Condemned  in  Western  empire, 

j  '  Imitation  of  Christ,*  vi.  482.  Influence 
of,  4Si.  Not  sacerdotal,  484.  Remarkable 
omission  in,  48.*). 

Immaculate  Conception,  vi.  41fi. 
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IMMITNITIKS. 

Immvnit!e$  of  clergy,  iii.  4.'>9.  Abolished 
by  Couucil  of  Clnrendjui,  4f»4.  Becket  the 
martyr  of,  5:^7.  Kcsisted  by  £dw«rd  L, 
vi.  95, 

Imlub/encts,  vi.  422.    F«le  of,  124^  C22. 

In  Bohemin,  It'iT. 

InjatUkidt^  laws  of  Justinian  against,  L 
3IL 

Infjrhvrnn  of  Denninrk,  married  to  Philip 
Augustus,  iv.  ti^  Incurs  liis  aversion,  GA. 
Imiirisoned,  liL   Reinstatcti,  li  ^oglected, 

Innocent  Popc,  L  82*  Asserts  Koman 
supreniacv,  iiiL  l"9  dominion  over  tl>e 
western  churches,  IML  Supp<»rts  Chrysostora, 
93.  Present  at  first  siege  of  Itonic  by  Alaric, 
VH.  Kmbraces  opinions  of  Augustine,  1 1't. 
Pronounces  agamst  Pelagius,  liis 
death,  m. 

Innocent  H.,  iii.  325.  His  contest  with 
Anaclctus,  326.  Sup],K>rted  by  transalpine 
sovereigns,  3-*7.  Retires  to  France,  X\7. 
At  Rhcims- ruled  by  S.  Bernard,  Vi- 
sits Clairvaux-' acknowledged  by  sovereigns, 
aai  Advances  to  Rome,  2ML  At  Pisn,  ML 
Holds  Lateran  Council,  202.  His  wars,  3t5. 
Condemns  Abelard,  37.').  Insurrection 
against  in  Rome,  31LL    His  dcntb,  3i2. 

Inmtcrut  III.,  iv.  IL  1  loctc^l  Pope,  IL 
His  policy,  13i  and  administration,  13, 
His  wars  in  Italy,  15,  liL  ^^  ar  with 
Markwald  of  Anwciler,  LL  Fstnblishes 
piiN*er  in  Italy,  2ii,  His  claims  on  kingdom 
of  Naples,  2L  Guanlian  of  Frederick  II.,  22. 
Kngages  Walter  of  Brienne,  2fi.  Festers 
strife  in  fJermnny,  33.  His  tlomnnds  on 
Pliilip  the  Mohenstaufen,  His  j^olicy  in 
Clermany.  ST^  31L  Address  to  German  j 
envojs,  iSL  His  *  Deliberation,*  11.  l>c- 
clarcs  Otho  F.nipcror,  AIl.  Forced  to  ac- 
knowledge Philip,  02.  Crowns  Otho  IV., 
51.  His  quarrel  with  Otho,  QlL  Supiwrts 
Frederick  II.,  biL  Forbids  divorce  nf  PI  ilip 
Augustus,  &5.  Mediates  between  Pluiip  and 
Rirnard  of  Fnglnnd,  GIL  Places  Fronce 
under  Inteiilict,  fil.  Compels  restoration  of 
Ingeburga,  Z2.  His  olliancc  with  Richard 
I.,  ZIL  His  laxity  in  King  J«)hn'g  divorce, 
S.  Quarrels  with  King  John,  82.  Ap- 
piiints  Stephen  Lnngton  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, itL  Places  England  under  Inter- 
dict, fiis.  Fxoonimuiiicatts  John,  tiiL  De- 
clares his  depobitiou,  iih.  Obtains  surren- 
der of  Flngland,  yS,  His  commanding  po- 
gitif>n,  IML  Takes  part  with  King  Jolin— 
rebukes  i>angton  and  the  barons,  l()3.  Con- 
demns Magna  Chart  a,  105.  Kx communi- 
cates barons,  H)f).  Excommunicates  Philip 
Augustus,  lilQ.  Ilis  death,  ID'.  His  mea- 
sures in  Spain,  1 12.  Condemns  marriage 
of  Alfonso  of  Leon-  threatens  Leon  and 
Castile  with  Interdict,  l  Crowns  Pedro 
of  Arragon,  1 18.    Receives  fealty  of  Arra- 

fon,  1 19.  His  policy  towards  Bohemia, 
Denmark,  and  Hungary,  I'rges  the 

crusade,  121.  Retiuircs  contributions,  125. 
Fails  to  rouse  zeal,  Prohildrs  com- 

merce with  Sanicons,  1  X^.     Kcciives  Alex- 
ius Comnenus,  137.    Forbids  expedition  to  i 
Zara,  iilSL    Condemns  expedition  to  Con-  I 


INTEKURT. 

stantinople,  LtL  Receives  addresses  of 
Baldwin  and  the  Venetians,  1 .52.  His  an- 
swers,  l.'i3.  Send;*  Cardinal  Boned irt  )o;;are 
to  Constantinople,  158.  Kcconiineuds  tole- 
ration of  Greeks,  1 59.  Mediates  between 
Franks  njitl  Ihilgarians,  1*^1 .  Sotniinp  peace 
of  Jjis  I'u^jcdom,  liis  nit'U£ur«.'S  against 

heretics  in  south  of  France,  IJ4.  His 
letter  to  Cmnit  Rnymnnd.  tjOO,  Comman«ls 
crusade  against  i'luvence,  .AH.  His  crafty 
conduct,  2t)5,  213.  Receives  Raymond  at 
Rome,  Q14  IHs  hesitation,  '2-J:\.  Hold» 
Lateran  Council.  228.    Dispute  before  him, 

231 .  Overbonie  by  violence  of  prelalets. 

232.  Shows  favour  to  young  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  '2:\:\.  His  deaih,  •2:u .  i^b  net  ions 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders,  259.  His 
reception  of  St.  Francis,  2fiiL  His  character, 
211.    Review  of  bis  pontificate,  278-28 1 . 

Innocent  IV.,  iv.  418.  His  ccrrespofid- 
ence  with  Frederick  II.,  419.  Enters  Rome, 
12L  Negotiates  with  Emperor,  421.  His 
flight  to  (;enoa,  123.  To  Lyons,  4'>4 
Excommunicates  Emperor,  425.  '  Offers  to 
visit  England,  427-  His  insccuritv  at 
Lyons,  4'is.  Gifts  to,  from  French  prelate*. 
42H.  At  Council  of  Lyons,  1311.  His  ad- 
dress, 431.  Declares  deposition  of  Fmperor. 
4.3.^.  Claims  temporal  authuriry,  437.  His 
crusade  against  Kiuperor.  438.  Rejects 
mediation  of  Louis  of  France,  4.A<>  At- 
tempts to  raise  Geimaiiy,  441.  Declares 
Henry  of  Thuringia  rmjieror,  444.  Makes 
William  of  Holland  Fmperor,  445.  15is 
conduct  after  Frederick's  death,  455.  Con- 
fers crown  of  Naples  on  Prince  Fdmun<l  of 
England,  458.  Aims  at  posscKsion  of  Na- 
ples, 4fi2.  Manfred's  submission  to,  4(>4. 
His  entry  into  Naples,  4fi5.  Oti'ers  realm 
to  Charles  of  Anjim  —  his  death,  4f.r.. 
Visions  regarding,  467.  Resisted  by  Robert 
Grostete,  471.  His  indiflerence  to  crusade  of 
St.  Louis,  V.  in  His  bull  subjecting  Mendi- 
cant Orders,  1^ 

Innocent  V.,  V.  31. 

Innix-cnt  VL,  v,  .547.  His  trannuil  Papacy, 
548.  Acquiesces  in  Golden  Bull,  549.  H  is 
death,  Qiia. 

Innocent  VII.,  vi.  52.  His  flight  from 
Rome,  and  return,  lil.    Death  of,  hlh. 

'  Innocents,  Massacre  of,'  a  mysterv.  vi.  494. 

InquisitHtn  founded,  iv.  238.  Of  I'uulouso, 
V.  Ifi.  Form  of  procedure  in,  12.  Placed 
under  Friar  Preachers.  18.  Rebellion  a^insL, 
liL  In  France— condemned  by  Phihp  the 
Fair,  213.    On  Franciscan  heretics,  438. 

Intjuisitor  in  France,  examines  Templars, 
V.  303. 

ImptiAitorg  murdered,  v.  LL  Expelled 
from  Parma,  425. 

Itittituten  of  CharlcmnjTTie.  5i.  2^.3. 

Ififf  'tuten  of  Justinian,  make  no  mention 
of  Christianity,  L  3.5.>. 

Inttiirreelions,  religious,  V.  3jL 

Intr/f'  ftual  movement,  iv.  245. 

Intrrfiii-t  nt  Romc,  iii.  410  Commanded 
by  Becket.  505.  In  France,  iv.  fil.  Terror 
of,  Q>L  Raipcfl,  12.  In  Englaml.iiiL  FfTccts 
of,  81.  In  Germany,  v.  489.  i-'orc*  of.  vi. 
3'il.    Disused,  GUL 
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IXVE.ST1TUKE. 

TnrrHifnre.  IHfl.  T,ny,  forbidden  by 
Gregory  \  II.,  \:VJ.  Settled  by  llciuy  V.  and 
Pope  Paschal  II.,  2&L  Settled  by  concordat 
of  Worms,  311'.     Question  of  in  l.ngland, 

Joachim,  Abbot,  his  *  Eternal  Gospel,' — 
prophecies,  v.  417. 

Joanna  of  Naples,  v.  .'i08.  Appeals  to  Hi- 
enzi,  523. 

Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  her  conduct  to  rival 
Popes,  vi.  2CL   Is  ptit  to  death, 

Jolff  book  of,  Gregory  the  Great  on,  L  43 r». 

Jnhann/iinit,  King  of  Bulfrnria,  lus  victory 
at  Atlrinnojile,  Iv.  16<».  Pope  Innocents 
letter  to— his  reply,  Ifil. 

John,  St.,  knights  of,  rivals  of  Templars,  v. 
aia.    Conquer  Khodes,  lO 

John  1^  Pope,  amhuNsador  to  Constantino- 
ple, L  32L  His  instructions  from  Theodorir, 
322<  ItcsultM  of  his  mission  uncertain,  32:i. 
Imprisonment  of,  and  death.  :y2 1. 

Jithn  II.,  L  331.  Receives  embassy  from 
East,  235, 

John  nr..  reinstates  lushops  in  Gaul,  i-  3n. 
lnterce«ics  witli  N arses, 
John  v.,  ii.  132. 
John  VI.,  ii.  IIL 
John  VII.,  ii.  111. 

John  VIII.,  restores  Photim,  il.  3'i7.  His 
position,  3  2.  Crowns  Charles  the  I5ald 
i^mperor,  :\  :\.  His  alarm  at  Saroccns,  3 '.>.'). 
His  war  with  Naples,  3-.»i.  Pays  tribute  to 
Hararens.  3'.>^>.  Seis^ed  by  I^Ambcrt— flies  to 
Fram  e  culls  council  of  Troycs,  400. 
Crowns  I.ouis  the  Stammerer^ his  frequent 
excommunications,  401-  Adopts  iloso,  l)ukc 
of  l^imbardy — Kndeavours  to  Ohsemblc  coun- 
cil at  Pavio,  40*^  I-  ^communicates  Anspert, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  403.  Crow  ns  (Sharks 
the  Fat  Emperor,  44)4.  Proposes  to  mn.ssaere 
the  Saracens,  4()5.  Writes  to  Chorles  the 
Fat— hb  death,  406.    Conspiracy  agaiust, 

mi. 

John  IX.,  H.  Mfi. 

John  X.,  the  paramour  of  Theodora, 
ii.  iliiL  Translated  from  Ravenna,  4.".'<. 
Fnrnjs  league  against  Saracens— crowns  Bc- 
rengur,  4.'t4  Defeats  the  Saracens— his  con- 
test with  Marozio,  4.'>.').  His  imprisonment 
and  death,  4r>7. 

Jo/in  XI.,  son  of  Marczia,  ii.  4.'i.S.  Impri- 
soned by  Albcric-  his  death,  ACA). 

John  XII.,  il.  illLL  Crowns  Otho  L= 
l  is  treachery,  4ri7.  Flies  from  Home,  4<iS. 
l  ited  to  appear-  refuses,  470.  His  return 
to  Rome,  and  »lrntb,  471. 

John  XIII.,  expelled  by  Romans,  ii.  112. 
Restored  bv  Otho  1^  123. 

John  XI v.,  imprisoned  by  Bonifozio — bis 
death,  ii.  475. 

John  XV.,  ii.  476. 

John  XV  I.    &'f  Philagathus. 

John  XVII.,  ii.  im. 

John  XVIII.,  ii.  ML 

John  XXI.,  crowns  Conrad,  ii.  ^iM. 

John  XXI.,  V.  ai.  Stoiies  regarding  his 
death, ^ 

John  XXII.,  election  of,  t.  iQ!L  His  pre- 
vious history,  410.  Establishes  Po{)edom  at 
Avignon  —  appoints  Cardinals,  411.  His 


j  JOHN. 

briefs  to  French  Klntr.  412.  His  bc'lief  in 
magic,  413.  His  avarice,  4.14.  Persecutes 
Spiritualists,  437.  Bull  against  Franciscans, 
440.  His  Italian  policy,  449.  I.engtie  Avith 
Robert  of  Naples,  4ri().  Procts^s  agaiust 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  4.'%3.  Excommunicates 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  I.ouis,  4.'>5.  His 
league  with  Charles  the  Fair,  4r>6.  His  de- 
position declared,  472.  Commands  prayers 
in  his  behalf,  ill.  Reconciled  with  'tlte 
\  isconti,  478.  Death  of  his  enemies.  47  i. 
Accused  of  heresy,  481.  His  estrangement 
from  French  King,  484.  His  recantation  and 
death,  4S5.  His  wealth  and  venality,  4H<>. 
His  character,  4S7. 

John  XXIII.  (lialthasar  Cossa),  at  Pimi,  vi. 
LL  Character  of,  iJlL  Previous  historj',  t<L 
Legate  at  Bologna,  &L  His  election,  tLL 
Quarrel  with  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  SlL  Con- 
sents to  Council,  iiSL  His  intervievr  with 
Sigisraund,  ilL  His  journey  to  Constance, 
1  His  policy,  161.  His  reception  of  ilu»fl, 
16'.».     His  supremacy  in  the  Council,  17'2. 

■  Threatening  jiigtis  afrninst,  m.  Hiscefision 
demaudud,  CJtarges  against,  IHl.  Pro- 

mises to  alMlicate,  Demands  u\mn,  1st. 

Interview  with  Sigismimd,  Flight,  18S. 

'  Letter  to  Council,  IS^K  At  Schaffhausen  - 
his  complaints,  mi-  His  conduct  and  weak- 
ness, 1  '.''i.  At  Frihoiirg,  l!'r>.  Surrenders, 
I'.K*.  His  imprisonnietit,  r.i7.  Lenient  trv.nt- 
ment  of,  '217.    Submits  to  Pope  Mnrtin  V., 

I  '2:V2.    Is  named  Cardinal— dies  at  Florence, 

John  of  England,  his  accession,  iv.  TL 
Divorces  his  wife  and  marries  leabelln,  IB. 
War  with  Philip  .Vugtistus- flies  to  En;;- 
laiul,  StL    His  loss  of  Normandy,  fiL  Lis 
quarrel  with  Innocent  HI.,  8!>-87.  Oppresfics 
clergy,  S3.  Excommunicated,  SiL    His  fol!y 
and  profligacy,  liU.    Declared  depose*!,  IIL 
Collects  forces  — His  desperation— threatens 
I  to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  li2.  Hinweak- 
]  ness,  23.     Submits  to  Papal  Legate,  lil. 
j  Surrenders  England  to  Pope,  iiii.    1^1  is  ab- 
'  solution,  lifi.   Second  surremler  of  the  realm, 
I  lol.     Conciliates  the  clergy,  H^-  Siip- 
[  ported  by  Popc^  103.    Signs  Magna  Chorta, 
.  IfU     Released  from  oath  by  Pope,  106.  His 
war  with  I5aron.«.  1 06.    Death  and  diameter, 
1 10-    His  surremler  of  realm  declared  void 
by  Parliament,  vi  111. 
j      John  Talajas,  i  !m. 

!  John^  Bishop  of  Antioch,  attempts  to  ap- 
I  pease  Sestorian  strife,  L  l.i4.  At  Council  of 
I  Ki>hcsu3,  16.'>.  Kesists  Cyril  and  Memnon, 
1  lt^7.  His  league  with  Cyril,  174.  .Alienates 
'  his  own  supporters,  11^  Enforces  Uicir  sub- 
mission, 176. 

John,  Imperial  Commissary  at  Ephesns,  L 
168.    Arrests  the  contending  prelates,  16 j. 

John,  Bishop  of  A  Icxandria,  L  243. 

Jofin  of  I'nppadocia,  Bishop  of  Constsnli- 
I  nople,  his  ambition, L 313.  Universal  Bishoj«, 
i  liiL 

I     John  of  Damascus,  his  origin,  ii.  Iii3. 

I  AiV rites  agoinst  Iconoclasm,  165.  llis  three 
orations,  166. 

John,  .\rchbishop  of  Ravenna,  resists  Nico- 
las Li  ii.  Siifl.   Forced  to  submit,  3j9. 
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John  Cresccntiiu,  Patrician  of  Rome,  ii. 
5()1. 

John  of  Salitbur>',  friend  of  Beekct,  iii.  i52. 
Ilis  advice  to  Becket^         At  Canterbury, 

5iiJL 

J(Jin  of  Oxford,  ambassa^lor  at  AVurzburg, 
iii.  484.  ExromTnunicated  hy  Becket,  488. 
His  intriirufs  at  liume,  4<J1.  At  Benevenio, 
r)09.    Keiiistftti's  liecket,  hlh. 

John,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  West,  iv. 
2'.)7.    Ilis  quarrel  with  Frederick  II.,  21*2. 

Johtt,  Pnix'o  of  Ntiples,  V.  .V.'t). 

Jtjh»  of  ikiiiemia  iuvades  Italy,  v.  4S1, 506. 
Slain  at  Crecy,  5llL 

JuinvUle,  Senoschnl  of  St.  Louis,  v.  1  ?). 

loianie^  of  Juru^lcm,  marrioi  Frederick 
II.,  iv.  2^    Her  death, 

J  ana,  ii.  fi&. 

Joppa  occupied  by  Frederick  II.,  iv.  336. 

Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ids 
vanity,  vi.  271 .  His  reception  at  Ferrnra, 
277.    ludignitics  to,  ZliL    His  death,  'i'.K). 

Ireland f  papal  grant  of  to  Henry  II ,  iii. 
4<)9.    Exnniiimtlon  of  Tpinplars  in,  v.  r^'il. 

Jremem^  Bishop  uf  V  iennc,  appvases  strife 
about  Easter,  L  ifi. 

Irene^  ii,  USL  Empress,  18L  Farnnrs 
image-worship,  1H2.  Summons  Council  at 
Nicea,  1H4.  Her  intrigues  against  her  son, 
IIKL    Seizes  and  blinds  him,  liLL 

Irish  founders  of  motm.stcries,  ii.  106. 

/rmiH-Saule,  a  Saxon  idol,  destroyed  by 
Charlemagne,  ii.  2^ 

Iron  age  of  Chriittianity,  ii.  448. 

Imuk  An};elu8,  l-^ustiTu  cnipcror,  iv.  137. 

Imbella  of  Eiiglanil,  liniprt'^s,  iv.  .'V81. 

I»uiore  of  Pehihium,  L  174. 

Ifidore  of  Hussano,  vi.  LllIL 

Inlip.  Simon,  Archbishop,  founds  Canter- 
bury Hall,  vi.  mg. 

Italian  clergy  in  Fnplnnd,  iv.  308,  471. 
Popular  threats  against,  IkLL 

Italian  defenders  of  Bouiface  VIII.,  v.  367. 

Italian  houses  nf  Pnjial  origin,  vi.  ri'iO. 

Italian  language  at  Court  uf  rcdurick  II., 
Iv.  aiiti.   Of  Boccaocio,  v.  ilAi 

Italian  nohles,  lawlfssness  of,  ii.  .*^9<»- 

Itulian  politics,  v,  AilL  (Time  of  Nicolas 
v.),  vi.  33a. 

Italian  pr<»late«,  ii.  4f;o.  Decline  of  their 
power,  vi.  .'1^7, 

Italian  Schoolmen,  vi.  499. 

Italy  under  the  (>8tro$jotha,  L  293.  In- 
vaded by  Lombards,  34  S.  iiL.  Papal  policy 
fatal  to,  MiL  Moruisticism  in,  Al±  Weak- 
ened by  Byjcnntlne  conquest,  42JL  Overrun 
by  Lombarils.  4 :).'>.  luvmlrtl  hy  Saracens,  ii. 
ai2.  State  of' (loth  century),  4ifi.  Southern, 
state  of  (11th  century),  iii.  33.  ^u^^hem, 
violent  contests  in,  ti!L  Climate  of,  fatal  to 
German  popos,  Married  clergy  in,  llO- 

State  of,  at  accut«»ion  of  Innocent  111.,  iv.  Iii. 
Becomes  subject  to  papal  power,  21L  Strife 
in  cities  of,  2a2.  Htntc  of  H 3th  century),  2iilL 
State  of  (time  of  I  rbun  IV.),  v  5fi.  Wars 
in,  L22.  Arrest  of  Templars  in,  3Ii2.  Affairs 
of  (lime  of  Clement  V.),  38.'>.  State  of,  after 
death  uf  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  ^94.  Defec- 
tion of  from  I<ouis  of  Bavaria,  47H.  State  of 
(time  of  Urban  V.),  555,  iii;  (Gregory  XI.), 
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5fi2.  Antlpnpnl  leofnie  in,  ^f..*^.  State  of  in 
papal  schism,  vi.  aa.    State  of  (.Martin  V.). 

Great  houses  of,'^.  States  of,  under 
princes,  fi^Q. 

*  Itinerary  of  the  SOul  to  God,*  vi.  465. 

Jubilee  (a.d.  1300),  V.  2Qg.  Pilgrims  to. 
2QIL  Every  fiftieth  year,  MIL  ^13.  Its  cele- 
bration, 536.  Irre^rular,  pnH'lainied  by  I'rben 
VL,  vi.  Jia.  Hel.i  by  Boniface  IX..  41.  Nu- 
merous attendance  at  (a.d.  1450), 

Judaim,  its  hold  at  Rome,  L  33,  3i.  Dis- 
played in  tlie  Clenienlina,  IVL 

Judt/im'ot,  Lmt,  Goliuii  on,  vi.  5Q4. 

Judith,  second  wife  of  Louis  the  Pious,  ii. 
.320.  AcrusrJ  nf  adulterv,  iVJ").  Conipclled 
to  become  a  nun,  327.  i)eulared  iiino(.-eiit, 
328.  A  prisoner,  332.  Restored  to  her  hus- 
band, .'i3.').    Keconcil(*s  Louis  to  Lothair,  33L 

Julian^  Emperor,  L  lil. 

JulinnuM,  Bishop  of  Eclana,  fouiMler  of 
Semf-Pelafrianism.  L  Hi:^  history — de- 

posed by  I'upc  Zosimus,  l'2(\.  Kxile  nuJ  per- 
secution of,  122.   Last  years  and  deatli, 

Julivf     Pope,  L  fiL  62. 

Jurirprudcm  f,  ChristiaJi,  L  351,  3^2. 

Jurisprudence,  Ecclesiastical,  L  3<>?<. 

Justin,  Emperor,  his  ijrnorance,  i-  313.  Ad- 
heres to  Clmlce<Umian  council  clnses  the 
forty  years'  schism,  31i.  Persecutes  Arians, 
321. 

Juttin  n.  supersedes  Narses,  L  347. 

Juttinian,  re\'ives  greatness  of  Home,  L  323. 
Character  of — snbservience  to  Empress 
Tiie<»i|onk,  \N  ars,  33_L    His  conqnest 

of  Africa,  SM.  Intercourse  with  Italy,  3:^ 
335.    bis  conquest  of  Italy,  His  theo- 

logical interference,  S40.  Disputes  with 
Pope  Vigilius,  312,  ^43.  Buildings  of,  vL  bliL 

Justinian  $  code,  L  354;  vi.  571.  Was 
Christian,  L  355.     Asserts  orthodoxy— re- 

Illations  for  clergy,  3^  Bishops,  3hl^ 
i^lunasterics,  358. 

Justinian's  Institutes,  purely  Roman,  L  3^ 
Silence  aVumt  Cliristinnity,  3;>'J.  OnSlaverj-, 
'VA\  Ou  Tureutal  Tuwer,"  W3,  3IL  On  Mar- 
riage,  3fi3.  On  t'oncubiui»i;e,  .WJ.  Infanti- 
cide, 371.    Hercsv,  376. 

Justinian  II.,  Emperor,  deposetl,  ii.  140, 
and  restored,  141. 

Justinian^  nephew  of  Justin,  asMssinates 
Vitulianus,  L  314. 

JuvetuUis,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  L 161. 


KameeU  Sultan  of  Egvpt,  negotiates  with 
Frederick  11.,  iv.  322.  His  policy  in  Syria, 
33L    His  treaty  with  Frederick,  33!L 

Ketnpis,  a,  Thomas,  vi.  482. 

K/iaM,  his  victory  over  Mosrilama,  ii.  36. 

KhvosntOf  King  of  Persia,  rejects  lelamism 
— defeated  by  Heraclius,  ii.  32. 

Kinffs  in  Western  Europe  become  monks, 
ii.  a3L 

Kirkshot,  ii.  98. 

Kiss  of  peace,  iii.  507. 

Auii/l»thood,  iii.  253;  religious  ceremonies 
of,  2ji 

Kniyht*,  the  four,  of  Ilenry  II.,  iii.  .M'.) 
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Tb^ir  altercation  with  Becket,  520.  Murder 
him,  Their  fate,  523. 

Koran,  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  ii.  liL 
Becomes  intoh  rnnt  to  Jcwg,  2JL  Commnnds 
war  against  unbelievers,  30.  {See  Moham- 
mcdatiiHm.) 

KoreUhitet^  the  tnbe  of  Mohaiumedi  iL  12. 
Persecute  him,  IS. 


K 

Ijaiiitlau$^  King  of  Naples,  his  policy  at 
Rome,  vi.  53.  Kepulseil  from  Rome,  54. 
Second  attempt,  51.  His  influence  over  re- 
gory  XII.,  5S.  In  Rome.  5iL  Protects  (J re- 
gory  XII.,  2a.  Occupies  Kome,  22.  Defeated 
at  Hocca  Secca,  El.  His  treaty  with  John 
XXIU.,  Plunders  Home,  SS.  His 

death,  33. 

/jombert^  Dulcc  of  Spolcto,  plunders  Kom«, 
ii.  3'J6.  Assists  John  VIII.  against  Naples, 
3*J7.    His  violence  to  the  Pope,  400. 

Lambert,  son  of  Guido,  claims  kingdom  of 
Italy,  ii.  412. 

Lamberty  Duko  of  Tuscany^  seized  and 
blintied  by  Hugh  of  Provence,  li.  452. 

Lambert  of  Hcrtzfield,  vi.  5Cfi. 

I^ruhncnen,  ecclesiastical,  vi. 

Ixinfranc  opposes  Berengar,  iii.  23.  At 
Bee,  43fi.  Maile  Primate  of  England,  iai. 
His  death,  438. 

Ltnu/lfuid,  supposed  author  of  Piers  Plough- 
man's Vision,  VI.  53L 

iMHgtuiij  Simon,  Archbishop  of  York,  iv. 
>07. 

LanfftoHy  Stephen,  made  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury  by  Pope,  iv.  fii.  Kcjeote<l  by 
King  John,  Bfi.  Heads  Barons'  party,  22. 
Resists  Papal  Legate,  101-  His  conduct  in 
contest  with  Hanms,  liSL  At  Rome,  IM. 
Support*  Dominicans  2rj7. 

jAsnguageA,  new,  favour  religious  move- 
ment, IV.  lillL  Modern,  vi.  .VtT-fi  jt.  Enjiliah, 
.'ic>7.  ItaliaU|  010.  Romance  aiid  Teutonic, 
527. 

Jjanrptf  d'Oil.  vi.  S2i. 

Lunymdoi-f  heresies  in,  iv.  121L  Manners 
of,  llLL   State  of,  123. 

Jjanzo  of  Milan,  iil.  511, 

L^pni,  controversy  about  at  Carthage,  L 
48.  At  Rome,  42.  Spanish  Bishops  among 
the,  54. 

LnU  ran  Council  (Second),  iii.  42.  Settles 
Papal  elections,  50.  Condemns  Berengar  of 
Tours,  5L  Scene  at,  152, 32L  Under  Inno- 
cent II.,  342.  Decrees  of,  343,  344.  Con- 
demns Arnold  of  Brescia.  388.  (Fourth),  iv. 
228.    Secret  history  of,  222. 

Latin  Christendom,  churches  in,  vi.  563. 

Latin  Christianity  compared  with  Creek, 
L  ^  fi.  Its  main  controversy,  that  of  grace 
ana  free  will,  2.  Its  Imperial  character,  & 
Its  centre  the  Roman  Pontificate,  IS. 
Unity  of  its  history,  12.  Epochs  in  its 
history,  12=22.  Arose  in  Africa,  22.  Tcr- 
tullinn,  its  first  great  writer,  ^  Cyprian, 
its  parent,  Unity  of,  gradually  estab- 
lished, 53.  Its  dominion  arose  away  from 
Kome,  22.  Was  anti-Pelagian— ita  tendency 
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to  prodestinnrinniora,  115 ;  and  to  sarenlo- 
talisni.  110.  Indilierent  to  Eastern  dispute*, 
137.  Its  three  great  Fathers  - its  two  first 
founders,  22L  Germany  c«»nverted  to,  ii. 
1 18-  At  Constantinople,  iv.  147.  Weakness 
of,  242.  Culminates,  vi.  332.  Its  appointed 
work,  333.  Learned  age  ofl  3^  Its 
strength  and  vitality,  396.  Influence  of,  in 
France,  52L  Secession  from,  fi22.  Authority 
of  weakened,  628.  Its  enduring  power,  62'J. 
Its  strength  and  weakness,  Its  intol- 

erance— objcctiveness  of,  631.  Tendencies 
of,  fi32. 

Latin  Church,  separation  of  from  Hreck, 
L  ^8.  In  Constantinople,  iv.  159.  Jealousies 
in,  IfiQ. 

Latin  Empire.    See  Empire. 

Latin  language,  prevalence  of  in  Western 
Church,  L  ^  402.  Use  of  in  the  Church, 
il.  42fi.  Universal  language,  vi.  2IS.  Main- 
tAined  by  Christianity,  4.'i3.  Has  di?chargp<l 
its  mi!»hioa,  .  Kate,  barbarisni  of,  j13. 
Religious  terms  in,  522.    Disuse  of,  fi24. 

jMtin  monasticism,  energy  of,  L  6. 

LtUin  race  retains  its  hold  on  Church,  L 
25L    Nations  descended  from,  vi.  (i22. 

Laurent iu«,  rival  of  Symmaehus  for  Papacy, 
L  253.  Rejected  by  TheoUoric,  3lA  Ex- 
cites tumults  at  Rome,  30.'). 

Laurentiusy  Bishop,  succeeds  Augustine  at 
Canterbury,  ii.  61, 62. 

iMvaur,  capture  of— crueltiee  on  the  cap- 
tives, iv.  222. 

Law,  three  systems  of,  L  354.  Supremacy 
of,  iv.  360. 

Latcf  of  Thcodoric  and  Athalaric,  L  378. 
Ostrogothic,  379.  Iximbard,  Burgundian 
and  Visigoth,  380.  Salic,  3^  Against  here- 
tics, iv.  361. 

Lawyer*,  French,  v.  175,  226.  Biassed 
against  Temi»lars,  3:^r)- 

Ltiamitiy  becomes  independent  of  Church, 
vi.  6^ 

Lebuln  preaches  to  the  Saxons,  ii.  282. 

I^atcD,  preachers  of  cmsade,  ii.  244.  At 
Be8an9on,  iii.  41fi.  Of  Alexander  III., 
Becket's  appearance  before,  4'.).">.  Meet 
Henry  II.  t}ieir  inhibition  against  Becket, 
426.  In  Germany,  iv.  46i  Their  contest 
with  Provencal  heresy,  195.  Their  deman(l8 
on  Count  Ravmoud,  218.  In  England,  3(K), 
302.   Peaceful  character  of,  vi.  380. 

Lepaeie»  to  the  Roman  Church,  L  71. 

Ijct/fiuh,  growth  of,  and  importance,  Lififi. 
Were  not  mere  frauds,  47 .S.  Of  Saints,  vi. 
421.  Popular,  Latinised,  482.  Represented 
in  action,  425. 

Legnano,  battle  of,  iii.  5.'^5. 

Leicetter,  Wycliffism  at,  vi.  140. 

Leo  L,  Pope,  the  Great,  his  preaching, 
L  22.  His  pontificate  and  greatncHD, 
178.  His  early  distinction  and  election, 
122.  Preaches  on  Roman  supremacy,  180. 
Cliaracter  of  his  sermons  —  denounrcs 
Manicheans,  182.  His  contest  with  Hila- 
rius.  Bishop  of  Aries,  l*j3i  His  letter  to 
Bishops  of  Viennc,  194.  His  authority  up- 
held by  Valentiuian  HI.,  125.  Appealed  to 
in  Eutychian  question,  203.  His  letter  to 
Fiavianus  against  Eutyohes,  204.  Rejects 
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sentence  of  Fphcsian  Synod.  20^  Ilia  letter 
read  at  Chair c<lnn,  .>()?<.  His  adulation  of 
F.astern  Emperors —ambassador  to  Attiln, 
213.  Success  of  his  embassy,  215.  Goes 
to  meet  Genseric,  217.  Ilia  death,  221. 
Zrt)  H.,  ii. 

Ia-o  111.,  ii.  2Gr>.  Attempt  to  mutilate  — 
his  visit  to  Charlemagne.  267.  i  'lrars  Itim- 
self  of  charges,  2fi'J.  Crowns  Charlemajrne 
emperor,  2iO.  His  alliance  with  Charle- 
magne, 272.  lit?  mn^rnifirence,  tV}'.).  His 
(ianger  from  insurrcciiun,  3tQ.  Ilia  death, 
•M 

Leo  IV.,  ii.  3 ♦2.  Strengthens  Uoman  forti- 
fications, ^113. 
/xv  v.,  ii.  448. 

I^)  VIII.,  made  Pope  by  Otho  1^  il.  4KL 
Dies,  ^ 

Leo  IX.  (Bruno),  Bishop  of  Toul— liis 
1  iety,  iii.  fi.  His  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  L 
Lis  election  and  reform^,  &  Visitation 
beyond  the  Alps,  LL  His  visions,  12*  Visits 
France,  13.  Consecrates  St.  llemi's  church, 
holds  council  of  Rheims,  \Am.  At  Mcntz,  LL 
Kptiims  to  Rome,  IS.  Holds  council  at  Ver- 
colli,  2IL  Second  transalpine  journey,  2jL 
At  Toul,  23.  His  tJjird  journey,  21L  His 
mediation  in  Hungarian  war  rejected,  3Q. 
Meets  Henry  III.  at  Worms,  Marches 
n/ninst  Normans,  33.  Letter  to  Eastern 
J  mperor,  31.  Dtfeatod,  .V>.  His  detention 
and  pi'uance,  3E.  His  return  to  Rome,  dealli 
atul  sanctity.  3L 

J^-o  the  Thrarian,  Emperor,  L  2.'V>. 

//rt)  the  Isauriiin,  early  his'ory  o^  ii. 
Saves  Constantinople  — persecutes  Jews  and 
hcrelif's,  ir>4.  Edicts  of  against  imago- 
worship,  I  '>4  ir>(>.  Suppresses  tumult,  ir>7. 
Resisted  by  l*ope  and  clergy,  l.'>8.  His  mea- 
s  iros  against  (fregory  II.,  ^LL  Expedition  to 
Italy-  shipwrecked, 

IV.,  Emperor,  ii.  180,  IfiL 

J^>  the  Armenian,  his  victories,  ii.  122. 
Proscribes  image-worship,  193.  Murdered 
by  conspirators,  iH-i. 

lA^Uffar  (St.  Legor),  Bishop  of  Autun,  il. 
222.    His  death,  223. 

Leon,  aflfairs  of,  iv.  113.  Threatened  with 
Interdict,  l  U. 

IjTonine  city,  ii.  343  ;  vi.  354. 

Lttypoldy  Imperial  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
iv.  la. 

I^tpold  of  Austria,  v.  II  is  death, 

Jjeoviffild,  Arian  King  of  Spain,  L  446. 

J^pim,  battle  of,  vi.  2<i4. 

Lrpw,  }HTSOciifi«m  of,  V.  44 "S. 

Letten.  revival  of,  vi.  621.  ti23. 

LilHrr'nut^  Pope,  his  contest  with  Constan- 
tius,  L  63.  His  c\lle,  Iii  Restored,  GIL 
Tumults  at  his  dcatli,  IlL 

Library,  Vatican,  vi.  .'iX),  3.')3. 

Lie»,  Field  of,  ii.  saL 

I.imowin  Cardinals,  vi.  5. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  iv.  .'k).").  Parliament  of, 
V.  21L 

Lindixfame,  bishopric  of,  founded,  ii.  (iL 
Literature,  Christian,  vi.  434. 
Liutpra/id,  King  of  Lombards,  il,  206. 
Takes  liavcnua,  2UL     Marches  to  Rome, 


LOUIS. 

21Q.     Quarrels  with  Gregory  in.,  21L 

His  intorvi(^w  with  Pope  Zar}miiaa,  22>*. 
Grants  jH^ace,  222.  Attacks  the  Exarchate, 
229.  Abandons  his  conquests,  230.  liii 
death,  232. 

Jjintpold,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  iii.  Hi- 
Insults  Leo  IX.,  .'12. 

Litttprandy  ii.  4:17.  Attends  Otho  L  to 
Rome,  411L  Ambassador  at  Coustautinople, 
A  73 

Loi,  identifie<i  with  Satan,  vi.  40ft. 
Lollards,  vi.  1  as.    Their  petition  to  Par- 
liament, 140.  Statute  against,  143.  Measures 
of  Henry  V.  against,  152. 

Lombard  laws,  .Ts<>.  League,  iv.  300,  2ilL 
Republics,  377.    Architecture,  vi.  bS\. 

Ijumbard$  invade  Italy,  L  348,  421.  Their 

j  barbarity  and  Arianism',  4'2S.  Their  ferocity, 

j  4&4.  Overrun  Italy,  iSS.  Converted  from 
Arianism,  4r)><.  Pow  erful  king<lom  of.  ii.  2<)6. 
Detestcil  by  Popes,  2QL  Their  disunion,  247. 
Rise  against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  iii.  533. 
Gain  victory  at  Legnano,  r>3r»  Dissatisfied 
with  truce  of  Venice,  536.  Make  treaty  of 
Constance,  532.  Wars  of  with  Frederick  II., 
iv.  aifi.    Support  King  Henr}''8  rebellion, 

:  aai.    Defeated  at  Cort©  Nuova,  3S3. 

I      Ijomhardy,  Iron  Crown  o^  iii.  56 ;  v.  3S7. 

'  Pacification  of  by  Gregory  X.,  ad.  Churches 
of,  vi.  512. 

Lomrnie,  Viscount,  process  against  for 
wealth  of  Clement  V,,  v.  •1.34 

London^  bishopric  of,  ii,  61^  IQ.  Adheres  lo 
barons'  party— citizens  of,  ex-'omnmnifatoii, 
'  iv.  1£LL    Populace  of  supiH)rts  Wyclilic,  vi. 
12L    Lollardism  of,  132. 

Loria,  Roger,  his  nnval  victory  over  An- 
gevines,  v.  122.  Revol;*  ngainst  Frtsierirk 
of  Arragon,  1  .'S9.  Alleged  conversation  with 
Boniface  VllL,  OLL 

Lothair,  Emperor,  ii.  .340. 

Lothair,  King  of  Italy,  ii.  312.  At  Kome, 
322t  323.  Asserts  imjwrial  supremacv,  .^'-^4 
His  rebellion,  327,  a3iL  Emperor,  3 JO 
Picture  of  his  homage,  iii. 

Litthair  II.,  King  of  Lorraine — divorces 
his  queen  Theutbcrga,  ii.  383.  Marries 
!  Waldrada,  365.    His  submission  to  Nicolas 
I^  368.    Compelled  to  reinstate  Theutberga, 
310.    At  Rome,  3S2.    His  death.  3S3. 

lAtthair^  son  of  Hugh  of  Provence  -  King 
of  Italy— his  death,  ii.  463. 

Ijuthair  the  Saxon,  Emperor,  iii.  32a.  Sup- 
ports Innocent  II.,  327.  Conducts  him  to 
Rome,  340.  Crowned  at  Rome—  returns  to 
Germany,  34 L    Conquers  South  Italy,  342. 

Louif  the  Pious,  his  monkish  tnstes,  ii,  311. 
His  first  measures,  312.    Holds  Diets  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  313,  315.    His  church  laws, 
]   316.    Settles  tlie   succession,  317.  Puts 
down  rel>ellion  of  Bernhard,  3lM.  Marries 
(  Judith,  320.    His  penance,  Decay  of 

j  his  power,  324.    His  sons'  rebellion,  'siliL 
I  Revolution  in  his  favour,  327.    His  sons' 
,  second  rebellion,  330.     Deserted   by  his 
I  army,  33L    A  prisoner — his  penance. 
Ke-action  in  his  lavuur,  3-}.').    liecouciled  to 
Lotbair— divides  the  empire  between  Lothair 
and  Charles  (the  Bald),  33L    His  death.  3a<. 

Louit  II.,  Emperor—ftt  Kome — overawed 
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by  Nicolas  T.,  ii.  36&.  His  rlaim  to  cnrx^ii  of 
lx>rraine,  Is  supported  by  Hadrian  II., 

3^    His  death,  a  12. 

Ijou  'u  the  Stammerer,  King  of  France,  ii. 

mL 

Ij(mi»  the  Fat,  of  France,  complains  apainst 
Henry  L  of  Kugland,  iii.  liii.  Protects  In- 
nocent H..  ••^ST. 

l^miM  VI I., of  France  (the  Yoiin^»).  nssumes 
the  Cross,  iii.  4<>(>.  lloci  ivcs  I'uptj  Alex- 
ander III.,  432.  His  hostility  to  llcnry  II., 
477.  At  meeting  near  Gisors,  -tw.^t-  At 
Montmirail,  4.>9.    Ilis  war  with  Henry  II., 

[jou'it  VIII.  of  France,  his  claim  to  English 
rrown,  iv.  I(K).  Ilis  crusade  in  l4ingue<loc, 
222.  Ilis  second  Crusade  fails,  23tL  Over- 
runs I^nfTTicdoc  his  death,  2iL  Deserted 
by  Knglisfi  partisans,  30sL 

lAmui  IX.  (St.  Louis),  his  treaty  with  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  iv.  231^  His  answer  to 
<Jregory  IX.,  401.  Obtains  release  of  Pre- 
lates from  Km^ror,  4 1 His  cold  reception 
of  Innocent  l\.,  Attempts  to  mediate 

with  Pope,  44().  Uis  minority,  v.  ^  His 
austerities,  IL  Anecdotes  of,  (L  His  vir- 
tues, I.  His  •impartiality  in  Church  mat- 
ters, a.  Determmes  on  a  crusade,  IL  In 
Cyprus -at  Diuniottn,  LL  Hia  defeat  and 
captivity,  12.  Uis  release,  LL  Anpt-als  to 
Henry  HI,  of  England  for  aid,  LL  Deserted 
by  his  brothers  -  returns  to  I'uroix',  LQ. 
Compori'd  with  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  16, 
21.  Escapes  being  a  persecutor,  16^  2U- 
Aa  a  law*:ivcr,  On  olTences  of  clergy, 
1-2.  Enacts  I'raj^matic  Sanction,  23,  83.  Kc- 
ftises  crown  of  Naples,         His  death,  S.*). 

ImhU  le  Uutin,  King  of  France,  death  of, 

V.  412. 

Limit  of  Bavaria,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
it,  :iIiL  Ilis  rebellion,  331L  Excluded  fn  in 
share  of  empire,  337.  I'nites  with  Charles 
the  Bald,  ^    His  death,  3*LL 

IjouU  of  Bavaria,  v.  447.  His  victory  at 
Miihldorf,  452.  Papal  process  against,  4.")3. 
His  apology,  4.'>4-  Excommunicated,  a:^:^. 
His  treoty  with  Frederick  of  Austria,  4<,0, 
4fil  H(dds  Diet  of  Spires  as  Emperor — 
metlitates  descent  on  Itoly,  4ti2.  His  war  of 
writings  with  John  XXTlI.,  4f»3.  Declares 
the  Pope  a  heretic,  467.  Enters  Italy  — 
crowned  at  Milan  —  his  qtiarrel  with  Oa- 
leazzo  Visconti,  468.  Enters  Rome,  470. 
Ilis  coronation,  471.  Declares  John  XXII. 
deposed,  112.  Makes  Ant ip4»i»c,  ILL  Leaves 
Home,  470.  Death  of  his  adherents  — seizes 
Pisa,  477.  Defection  of  his  followers,  47S. 
Seeks  reconriliafion  with  Pope,  4H<J.  Ne- 
gotiates with  Benedict  XIL,  4!»0.  His 
anxiety  for  absolution,  491.  Seeks  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Valois,  4!i-J.  Meeting  with 
Edward  III.  —  appoints  Edward  iiaperial 
Vicar,  4'.ir).  His  weakness  and  fear  of  the 
Pope,  4'jf>.    Exrommunicated  by  Clement 

VI.  — his  vacillation,  'MYl,  Accepts  terms, 
503.  Deserted  by  German  electors,  [^iJfi. 
His  death,  ^ 

Louiff  son  of  Lothair,  in  Rome,  ii.  .341. 
Lovin  of  Provence  crowned  Emperor— 
taken  by  Bcrengar  and  blinded,  ii.  4r>o. 
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LouU  of  Anjou,  adopted  by  Joanna  of 
Naples,  vi.  Invades  Naples,  22.  His 

death,  24. 

Urnig  of  .\njon.  King  of  Sicily,  assists 
escape  of  Benedict  XIH.,  vi.  4iL  Reduces 
I  Rome.  79,    His  victory  at  Rocca  Secca, 
Returns  to  France,  H5. 

Jmic  Countries,  Painters  of,  vi.  618. 

LucfJ'tr,  fall  of,  vi.  40H. 

Luc'u*  II.,  Pope,  attacks  Rome,  is  killed, 
iii.  3JIL 

LwiH*  HI.,  Pope,  Iii.  532.  His  death, 

Lurut,  sacke  I  by  Northmen,  ii.  432. 

Luftervalhi,  c(»ntinuance  of,  L  22 "i. 

Lttxeniimrn,  Henry  of,  King  of  Romans,  t. 
3()!».  3±L  Enters  Italy,  aHfi.  C  rownel  in 
Milan, 321.  Takes  Brescia— his  poverty,  .38.>. 

LusfuU,  monastery  at,  ii.  li>2. 

Luxury  of  clergy,  iii.  .'tS^. 

Lyofui,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  at,  iv.  424. 
Council  of,  4:ti).  Declares  Empeix)r  Frede- 
rick II.  dejHWevi,  4.'U.  Second  Council  of,  v. 
JiL  Regulates  Papal  elections,  li2.  Papal 
coronation  at,  27'».  Annexed  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  3.!ii.    Conclave  at,  4<)'). 

Lyont,  Poor  Men  of.   i»tr  Poor  Men. 


M. 

Maceilonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  L 
.  21L    His  haughtiness  to  Emperor  Anasta- 
I  sius,  2LL    Deposetl  and  banished,  245. 
!      Magic  charged  against  Boniface  VIII., 

v.  aLL   Trials  for,  OTL 
I      M'lgna  Charta,  iv,  101.    Condemned  by 
Innocent  III..  lo'>. 

'  Mngiut  Moralia,'  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
L  4.35.    Extensive  acceptation  of,  4.36. 
Magyarn  in  Hungary,  ii.  4-18. 
Majurian,  his  efforts  to  restore  Rome,  L 
221L    His  fall,  22L 

Malehraucit,  Cardinal,  v.  1.32. 
JUamtMeUy  .Vrchbishop  of  Aries,  ii.  462. 
Manfred^  son  of  Frederick  II.,  iv.  4'SO. 
Maintains  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Cnnra«l, 
41^7.    Assumes  re;;encv  of  Noples,  463.  Ilis 
dissimulation,  464.     Ilis  revolt  and  flight, 
46.'>.    His  victory,  466.    Gains  Sicily  and 
.  Naples,  V.  2L  Is  made  King,  SL  His  power, 
*  Qa.    Advances  on  Rome,  (KL  His  defeat  ami 
\  death  at  Benevcnto,  6ii. 

i  Manii-Jteang,  their  obnoxious  doctrines — 
condemned  by  Leo  the  Great,  L  1S3  *,  and 
by  Valeutinian  III.,  184.  In  twelfth  century, 
iv.  175.    Persecution  of,  1  wt. 

M'jnidieintHy  iv.  181.  Its  vitality,  186.  In 
the  West,  IMS.    Survives  persecution,  241. 

Mantua,  Council  of,  iii.  S3. 

Manuel,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in- 
trigues in  Italy,  iii. 

MnrtvUa,  follower  of  Jerome,  L  Z3.  Her 
sufferings  at  the  taking  of  Rome,  IQIi. 

Marcellinu*,  his  a{»ostasy  fabtilons.  L  r).'). 

Marcellintu,  St.,  Cardinal,  Papal  legate  in 
France,  v.  2ik.  His  failure,  and  return  to 
:  Rome,  2M. 

I      Murcelluf,  legend  about,  L  .55. 

Marciuy  Christian  concubine  of  Commodus, 

Laz. 
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Mnrcian  marries  Pitlcheria,  L  2QL  Suc- 
ceeds her  in  the  Empire,  DicR,  230. 

Marigni^  Philip  «ie,  Archbishop  of  S<«n9, 
V,  33iL  His  summary  proceodiuijs  against 
TemplaTB, 

Marf/ue'rite  de  la  Porettc,  t.  402. 

3fttrintu,  Pope,  ii.  407. 

Mark,  St.,  church  of,  at  Venice,  iii. 

Mark  of  F.phesus,  vi.  280,  ^m.  Resists 
union  of  Churches,  282. 

M'trkiralfi  of  Anwcilnr,  iv.  lA  Stripped 
of  iK>wer  by  Innocent  111.,  19.  Uia  iuirjjjucs 
ill  Sicily,  ^  His  hollow  reconciliation  with 
Pope,  24»  Excommunicatod  jmsscs  into 
Sicily,  2^  Defeated  by  rupid  troui^,  2tL 
His  feafaie  with  Walter  the  Chancellor,  21. 

Mnrmia,  dntifjhfpr  of  Theodora,  her  vices 
and  power  at  Kc»mc,  11.  45.'>.  Her  contest 
with  Pope  John  X.— marries  Guido  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  456.  Destroys  Pope  .John,  4ri7. 
Raises  her  son,  John  XI.-- marries  Hugh  uf 
I'rovence,  :l5fij 

Mnrriatjp  of  clergy.    8ef  Clergy. 

Mnrriuye,  law  of,  J  ustinitiii's,  L  y>3. 
Treated  as  a  cirll  contract— early  Roman 
law  ofj  .Vt4.  Prohibited  decrees  of,  3ti5. 
Prohibited  with  infumt)U9  persons,  afife. 

Manilio  of  Padua,  his  Inxik  '  The  De- 
fender of  Peace,'  v.  4fi3.  His  detinition  of 
the  Church,  464.  Rejects  Papal  pretensions, 
46r).    Councillor  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  r><H . 

Martin  Lj  Pope,  ii.  130.  Cuudemns  Mo- 
nothelitism,  IHL  Arrested  by  onler  of  Con- 
stans.  \  'V2.  Taken  to  Constantinople  -cniel 
treatment  of— imprisonnicut,  l.'kt ;  and  death, 

Martin  TV.,  hU  election,  v.  UiL  His  mea- 
sures in  French  interest,  lit'i.  Proclaims 
crusade  against  Sicily,  1 14.  Prohibits  com- 
but  at  Bor  iennx,  110.  Hi^  exertiom  aj^niiigt 
Peter  of  Arragou,  120^  LIL    His  death,  123. 

Martin  V.  (Otto  Colonna),  his  election  at 
Con*!tanre,  vl.  22JL  His  first  act,  His 
address,  22Sa  Grants  separate  Concordats, 
229.  His  departure  from  Constance,  230. 
At  Florence,  "2^2.  Generosity  to  rival  Popes 
—  his  poverty,  2:^3.  In  Rome, 
Strengthens  iiitnsclf  in  Italy,  235.  Condemns 
Statute  of  Pra  inunire.  237.  Summon<t  coun- 
cil at  I'avia,  2.V.).  Prorogues  it  to  Sieima— 
to  Basle— dies,  240. 

Martin,  Cistercian  Abbot,  preaches  Cru- 
sa«lo,  iv.  132. 

Martin,  St.,  vi.  419. 

Martin,  Pope's  Nuncio  in  England,  iv.  427. 

Martina,  Empress,  bani«ihed,  ii.  12k> 

Martyrohgiet,  the  ancient  Roman  untrust- 
worthy, L  23. 

Martyr*,  Franciscan,  iv.  266. 

JIfirt**,  vi.  3LL   Sale  of,  422. 

*  Maatrr  of  Hungary,'  the,  v.  3iL  Leader 
of  Shepherd  insurgents,         In  Paris, 
Slain  at  Bourpca,  HL 

Matilda,  her  war  with  Stephen,  iii.  440. 

Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  a  supporter 
of  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  Iii.  14 A.  Her  inter- 
cession for  Henry  IV.,  169-  Her  territories 
wasted  by  Henry  IV.,  I^>4.  Visits  Rome, 
206.  Contin\ic8  firm  to  Papal  party — mar- 
ries Gueif  of  iklvarii^  2iL    Her  war  with 
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Henry  IV.,  212,  Dissension  with  her  hu»- 
band,  211L  Swears  allegiance  to  Henry  V.. 
282.    Her  death.  ^M. 

MtUrimonial  questions,  ii.  362. 
Mattheuf  Paris  against  Franciscans,  iv. 
276. 

Maurice,  Emperor,  letters  of  Gregory  the 
Great  to,  L  4.->l.  4')'*.  .lealous  of  Pope,  4'>7. 
461.  His  law  about  mtma&tic^,  459.  De- 
posed by  Phocas,  460.    Munlered,  4d2. 

Maur,  St.,  disciple  of  Benedict,  L  419. 
FoumlB  convents  in  France,  liiZu 

Marimian,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  a 
partisan  of  Cyril,  L  LZ2. 

Mtuimin,  persecution  by,  ends  discord  in 
the  Church,  L 

Mar'tmus  put«»  to  death  Prisrillinn,  i  1^. 
Assaasiuatcs  Valentijuan— marries  Eudoxia 
— slain,  212. 

3faximtiM,  a  monk,  opposes  Monothelltism 
—  his  cruel  treatment  b^-  Constan>».  ii.  l.'U. 

Mrcca,  sanctity  of,  li.  LL  Mohammed's 
flight  from,  1^  Taken  by  Mohammed,  2L 
Becomes  his  capital,  22. 

MeditnTtil  art  closed  with  Nicolas  V.,  vi. 
619. 

Medical  influence,  vi.  .*^.'>9. 

Mr<!in.  Cosmo  do',  vi. 
M&licine  introduced  among  Arabs,  vi.  442. 
Its  connection  with  uhilosophy,  Ai2. 
Mfi1in<i  receives  Mohammed,  ii.  liL 
A\ltidumU'»i,  I'ope,  L  &6. 
Melchisedek,  example  of,  quoted,  L  2."»2. 
Melun,  Council  of,  decrees  against  here- 
tics, iv.  2 10. 
Memnan,  Bishop  of  Ephesnt,  L  161. 
Mrmoirn,  Frencn  nripn  of,  vi.  ■'")2n. 
Mrnaytrkt  of  Emperor  Frcdericlt  IL,  iv. 

M'-ndicant  Orders,  Iv.  244. 
M(  ndicants  bated  by  clergy,  vl.  15.  In 
England,  104.  In  IJniversitiea— attacked  by 
WyclitFe,  lil^  Subsidies  to, SIfi,  Schoolmrn, 
4.70.  Piers  Ploughman  on,  iiili.  Cultivate 
art,  &LL 

Mendiftmh.    See  Friars. 
3fentz,  -Vrchbishopric  of,  founded,  ii.  LL3. 
Double  election  to,  iv.  4_L 
Mentz,  (^ouncil  of,  iii.  IT. 
Mirtfvinfjian  kings,  polygamy  of,  and  In- 
cestuous marriages,  L  2S7. 
MerUm  College,  vi.  lili.  Famous  members 

of,  ma. 

MrMina  capitulates  to  insurgents,  y.  \]:^. 
Besieged  by  Charle«  of  .Vnj<iu,  1  1j. 

Mttaphyttict  and  Theology,  iii.  358  *  vi. 
4.17 

Methodiv,  Greek  missionary,  ii.  4^  i2a. 
Archbishop  of  Moravia — at  Rome,  421. 

Metrvpolitan  Sees  under  Cliarlemagne,  ii. 
225. 

Michael  III.,  the  Drunkard,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, ii.  .147.     His  corre8|v»nflence  with 
Pope  Nicolas  1^  ^52.    His  murder,  'iUb. 
Michael  the  Stammerer,  made  Emperor  by 

a  conispiracy,  ii.  I lU.   His  character,  195. 
MtdiUd'fj:,  church  property  in.  vi.  ;il2.. 
Milan,  Council  of,  L  63.  Archbishopric  of, 
I  iii.  {iS.    Dissensioti'*  In,  SIL    Tumults  In,  (11. 
:  Church  of,  ajMerts  right  of  marriage,  ilL  lu- 
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wirrertion  in  ap^fnst  Herlembaltl,  81L  Pis- 

{>uteU  Bisljopric,  'UX).  Secret  league  of  with 
ladrian  IV.,  ^25.  Revolt  against  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  431.  Fall  of,  48.' V  Ruin  and 
restoration  uf,  a2iL  Heads  Lombard  leaj^ue, 
ir.  3QlL  Henry  of  Luxemburg  crowned  in, 
V.  ■•^87.    Insurrection  in,  Claims  to 

dukedum  of,  vi.  :Vi'y    Cuthelral,  590. 

Mih,  l*apal  Legate,  imposes  penance  on 
Count  Raymond,  iv.  21^ 
MiUon,  ▼!.  4QiL 

Mi'nerve,  siege  and  capture  of,  Iv.  210. 
J^nn^nmperiy  vl. 

Minor  Fi  iiirs  of  St.  Francis,  iv.  268. 

Miracle*  of  St.  Benedict,  L  llfi.  Of  St.  Do- 
minic, iv.  2Ii2. 

Mofulhin,  Sultan  of  Damascus,  iv.  33L  His 
rivalry  with  Sultiin  Kameel,  SSL 

Modem  languages,  vi.  fi2^ 

Mohammedy  his  character  and  plans  a 
proMrm,  il.  13.  His  early  life,  lA.  His 
C4ill  to  prophecy,  liL  His  visions,  HL  Di- 
vine mission,  LL  Slow  progress,  LL  Is 
pcrsocutod,  IS.  His  flight  (Hopim)— re- 
ceived ut  Medina,  liL  His  advances  to  the 
Jews,  20.  His  war  with  the  Jews— conquers 
Mecca.  2L^  Unites  Arabia,  22.  His  growing 
intolerance,  23.  To  Jews.  ;LL  To  Chris- 
tians, 25.  His  imperfect  knowledge  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity,  2!L  Contemplates 
vast  oonqaesLs  -his  letters  to  kings,  3J_. 
His  war  with  Romans,  33.  His  illness  and 
death,  31. 

Mohammedaniimy  appearance  of,  il.  2. 
F.nergy  of,  3.  Its  monotheism— similarity  to 

Judaism,  IL  Its  fanciful  tenets,  9^  IQ.  was 
uot  original,  ilL  Borrowed  fn>m  Jewish  le- 
gends, LL  Its  four  nrercpts :  Prayer,  Alms- 
giving, Fftsling,  Pilgrimage,  11^  12.  Its 
articles  of  faith,  12.  Progress  of,  2L  li«- 
cognises  ulavery,  27 ;  and  polyj^amy — ita 
war  against  mankind,  2£L  Demands  C/On- 
version  or  tribute,  3L  Its  encrgj-  greater 
than  that  of  Christiaidty,  Aggressive, 
iii.  248.    Averse  to  philosophy,  vL  ML 

Mohainmedatu  not  disunite*!  on  the  Pro- 
phet's death,  ii.  3^  Their  conquest  of  Syria, 
36.  Fanaticism  of,  \^  Take  Bosra,  ILL 
Damascus,  ML  Take  Jerusalem,  4L  Con- 
quer I'ersia  antl  Egypt,  ^  Africa,  IL 
Causes  of  tiieir  increase,  iSa  Extent  of  their 
conquests,  49.  Their  rapid  civilisation,  50. 
Their  learning  expansion  of  their  creed,  5L 
Defeated  at  Tours,  2112.  Formidable  inva- 
sion of  Gaul,  22(L  Permit  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  under  restrictions,  iii,  226.  In 
Spain,  defeated  at  Naves  do  Tolosa,  iv.  112. 
Warfare  against,  167.  St.  Francis  among, 
2fi7.  Dissensions  among,  322.  Anger  of,  at 
cession  of  Jenisalem,  34:). 

Mohawkaa^  Governor  of  Egypt,  welcomes 
Mohammedan  invaders,  ii.  13. 

Malay,  Du,  (Jrand  Master  of  Templars,  v. 
29L  At  Paris,  232.  His  advice  concerning 
the  Holy  Land,  21il.  His  confession  of 
charges,  302.  Brought  before  commissioners, 
.319,  322.  Misled  by  "NVilliam  de  Plasian,  320. 
Hm  clwracter,  3^  Brought  up  for  sentence, 
.395.  His  speech,  31ML  Burned  alive,  32L 
H  is  prophecy-  syinpathy  for,  398. 

VOL.  VI. 


MURDER. 

Molesme.  monastery  of,  its  origin,  Hi.  XH. 
'  Monarduu,  de^.  Dante's  treatise,  v.  .391 . 
I     MonarekicMim  in  trod  uced  at  Rome  by  l^rnx- 
]  eas,  L  31L    Why  called  Patripassianism,  41. 
MonustcrU^,  rules  of  J  ustinian  tor,  L  3r)8. 
German,  ii.  115.    Plundered  by  great  pre- 
lates, iii.  72.    Older,  their  wealth,  .330.  and 
\  relaxed  discipline,  ^31.    iSchools  of,  353, 
Montuiic  Orders,  union  of,  vi.  a77.  Ver- 
sifiers, 489.    Amatory  poetry,  499.  Satiric 
poetry,  SQL    Historians,  'jQ.').  lleprescnta- 
I  tions  of  Christ,  fiOL   Painters,  615. 

Montuticum,  Greek,  L  ^  Latin,  6.  In 
i  Rome,  TOj  22.  Increasing  power  of,  LL 
Eastern  and  Western  contrasted,  2:i).  Of 
early  English  Church,  ii.  LL  Was  suited  to 
the  times,  13.  Revivals  of,  iii.  117^  323. 
The  parent  of  intellectual  movements,  .346. 
Antaponistic  to  wealth  of  clergy,  3iiL  Did 
not  instruct  the  people,  iv.  244. 

3fi>Ha*tic{sm,  Western.    Srr  Western. 
Moneyy  aii&essmeut  of  crim^  tor,  L  S79, 
395. 

MonefoU  invade  Europe,  iv.  415.  Defeated 
by  Lnzio,  417 
MonkM^  Eastern,  L  123.    Turbulence  of, 

'  2IL  Their  influence,  218.  Evils  of  their 
'  tyranny  and  fanaticism,  219.  Originally 
lay,  lua.  Law  of  Maurice  about,  15iL  Re- 
'  sist  Iconoclasm.  ii.  174.  Persecuted  by  Con- 
staiitiue  Copronymus,  1  H\.  Contest  with 
Seculars,  iii.  TS^  LiL  lumbers  of,  362.  Cor- 
ruption of,  viTaM. 

Mt^nopfiygitimif  iii.  221. 
MonothelUe  controversy,  ii.  12S. 
Monotheh'titm,  its  origin,  ii.  123.    A  com- 
promi.se  with  Mononhysitism,  124. 

Montanum,  L  3L  '  Of  Phrygian  origin, 
austerity  of,  3&    Embraced  by  Tertullian, 

MontanuMy  L  2L 

Monte  Casino.  Benedict's  convent  at,  L  420. 
Besieged  by  Markwald,  iv.  23. 

Montferraty  Marquis  of,  joins  Crufiado  at 
Zara,  iv.  141.    Mi^  treaty  with  Alexius,  1^ 

MonlmiraiL,  meeting  at,  iii.  498.  Broken 
off,  122. 

Monumental  sculpture,  vL  SQL 

MoralM  of  clergy,  vi.  385. 

Mirrat  iaTu,  conversion  of,  ii.  12ii. 

Mvreaky  Fra,  v.  y.i  1 .  Executed  by  Riensi, 
552. 

Morodt'ni,  Thomas,  Venetian  Patriarch  of 
Coustantinoplo,  iv.  ir>l.  Confirmed  by  In- 
nocent III.,  1^  Arrives  at  Constantinople — 
the  Franks  jealous  of,  1.^7. 

Mormue,  Peter.    See  Calestine  V, 
Mortmain^  statute  of,  v.  182.   Its  objects^ 
laS ;  vi.  31.  A  bulwark  against  Church,  100, 

Morvilky  Hugh  de,  iii.  512. 

Momicf,  vl.  604,  fiOO. 

Miwt'ilama,  rival  of  Mohammed,  slain  by 
;  Khalcii,  ii.  3fi. 

'  Mother  of  God.'  vi.  113. 
Mot't'vtentu,  intellectual,  iii  316. 
Muhldorj\  battle  of,  v.  Ifj2. 
Murder  of  Becket,  iii.  522.    Its  effects, 
523.   Legality  of,  asserted  by  Jean  Petit,  vi. 
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MUBET. 

MurH,  battle  of,  iv.  225. 
Mtuic,  Church,  improved  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  L  ^ML    In  Aoglo-Saxon  church,  ii. 

2L 

Jilyteries,  vi.  Dramatic— impresflive- 

neM  of,  4'jis.  Symbolised  in  Gotiuc  archi- 
tecture, 593. 

MyiAery  of  Innocents,  vi. 

Mi/iftit  i*m,  iii.  379. 

Mi/*in  ism  and  Scholasticism,  vi.  i^lL  In 
Germany,  hM. 


N. 

NapUa  in  league  with  Saracens,  ii.  3JX. 
Frederick  II.'s  Constitution  for,  iv. 

University  of,  3r)7.  Claimants  tn  crown  of, 
V.  biL  Discunlent  in  aguinHt  frf-nrli,  lA. 
Arrest  of  Templars  in,  ^kkL  Ilienzi  inter- 
feres in  affairs  of,  1222.    War  in,  vi.  2i 

Na/K>l>i>ii,  Orsini,  Cardinal,  his  complaint 
to  Philip  the  Fair,  v.  408. 

Nanu  subdued  by  Innocent  III.,  iv.  Ifi. 

Nar»e»,  Governor  of  Italy,  L  347.  Dis- 
graced threatens  revolt— nis  death,  MS. 
Calls  in  Lombards,  42I< 

Nations^  voting  by,  at  Constance,  vi.  IHl- 

Naticity,  St.  1  niocis  preaches  on,  iv.  270. 

Navarre,  atFairs  of,  iv.  1  Iti- 

Nam  de  Tutosa,  battle  of,  iv.  ]  12. 

Nepotitm  of  Gregory  X.,  v.  IIKL  Preva- 
lence of,  3afi ;  vi.  36,  aae. 

Neronian  persecution,  L  2fi< 

NcMturian  controversy,  narrowness  of  its 
issue,  L  140.  K<;icrre({  to  I'opu  Celestiae  L, 
ir>i. 

Nf*torinniitm  promulgated  at  Constanti- 
nople, L  LLL  Kcsistauce  to,  143.  i*ro- 
scribcd  by  Imperial  edict,  I7fi.  Its  remark- 
able extension  in  tho  East,  177. 

Neitoriusy  a  8vi  jan,  L  141.  His  sermons 
at  Constantinople,  142.  His  persecuting 
spirit,  143.  Weakness  of  his  position,  LM. 
His  letter  to  Pope  Celestine  Li  \^  Con- 
demned by  Pope,  1^  Strife  with  his  oppo- 
nents, L&iL  His  influence  at  court.  IM. 
Proceedings  against  at  Council  of  Knhcsus, 
164.  Retires  to  Antioch,  LIL  Exiled  to  the 
Oasis    his  sufferings  and  death,  17.*). 

NeuiUy,  Fulk  of.   See  Fulk. 

Niceoy  1st  Council  of,  sctdcs  tho  Easter 
question,  L  36.  Its  high  authority.  187.  Its 
decrees  misquoted  by  Zosimus,  188. 

Ntcea,  second  Council  of.  ii.  IHL  Its  pro- 
ceedings, ;  and  decree  iu  tavour  of  image* 
worship,  186. 

Nf'tniu  croc.!,  vi.  '2S»'). 

Nuepftorujtf  iimperur,  ii.  132. 

Nictphonu  Phocas,  Eastern  Emperor,  ii. 
473. 

Nicolas  I.,  Pope,  entitled  '  the  Groat,'  ii. 
His  intervention  at  Constantinople  and  in 
France -its  results,  346.  Sends  legates  to 
Constantinople,  3ilL  .Sup^wrta  Ignatius 
n)2;atQst  Photius,  liiL  Hb  contest  with  John 
IJisiiop  of  Ravenna,  3.'>8.  Reduces  him  to 
subniibbion,  ''.'i9.  ()verawe8  JIuiiK-ror  Louis 
II.,  366.  Domineers  over  French  prelates, 
368 ;  and  over  King  Lothair,  His  tri- 


NORTHUMBRIANS. 

umph  and  death,  ^12.  His  character — 
sanctions  the  False  Decretals,  322.  His  an- 
swer t»»  Bognri'?,  122. 

Niixtla*  H.,  iii.  M.  Vests  Papal  elections 
in  Cardinals,  ^  Hu  league  with  Normana, 
53.    His  death,  :')4. 

Niculm  111.,  his  designs,  v.  Qfi.  Extends 
Papal  territories,  His  nepotism  and 

^tuition  death.  UJQ.  His  intrigues  against 
t'hui  leji  of  Anjou,  lOi). 

Nicohu  IV.,  v.  121.  Annuls  Chariea  the 
Lame's  surrender  of  Sicily,  L2fL  His  death, 
121L    rej-seculur  of  Kuger  Bacon,  vi.  478. 

Nicoias  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana),  Papal 
le^rate  at  Frankfort,  vi.  32.5.  Elected  Pope^ 
His  prudent  conduct,  .l-'U.  His  cha- 
racter, 331 ;  and  policy,  23^L  Holds  Jubilee, 
SaiL  Crowns  Frederick  HI.,  313.  Suppresses 
conspiracy,  345.  His  anxiety,  34V;.  His 
death,  [iix.  A  patron  of  letters,  ;i42.  Founds 
Vatican  Librarv,  350.  Employs  translators 
from  Greek  autKors,  351.  His  dcsi;:n  1t»r  St. 
Peter's,  3j3.  Kepuirs  churches  and  w  alls  of 
Rome,  3iL  Hi»  huildinjjs  iu  Komajrna,  3r).'>. 
His  death-bed,  31)5.  His  paimcy  closed  me«ii- 
a?val  letten*  ami  art.  t')l  lie;.' ins  new  arra, 
6^    Kncourai^ee  classical  learning,  ti22L 

Nicoiat  V.  (rerer  de  Corvara),  Antipope, 

v.  474.  His  ahjnration,  lia.  Confined  »t 
Avignon  -his  deaili,  4S0. 

jV/eu/ru,  Pfipal  legate  in  England,  iv.  IDQ. 

iV/Vo/'iJi  of  msle,  vi.  bbl. 

Nilna^  monks  of,  L  147. 

Nttbility  a  ground  for  Papal  dispensations, 

vi.  ML 

*  Noble  Lesson*  of  the  Waldenses,  iv.  185. 

Noblet,  English,  alarmed  by  Becket's  pre- 
tensions, iii.  -url. 

Noffarrty  William  of,  v.  24fi.  His  speech 
against  Boniface  VIII.,  2ia.  In  Italy,  '25. K 
Altercation  with  Pope  at  .\nafmi,  2fi2.  Fjt- 
cepted  from  I'upal  pnnlon,  i-*ti'.<.  His  pro- 
test, 2iiL  Demands  absolution,  2&2.  His 
services  to  Philip  the  Fair,  283.  .4b9o!vM 
by  Clement  V.,  2S5.  Accuses  Templars,  J'j.i^ 
322.  Prosecutes  memory  of  Boniface  VUl  , 
367.    His  pleadings.  369.    His  penance,  377. 

Nonn'iuihi'tf  and  Realists,  iii.  3.>t. 

Noriteriy  Arclihishop  of  Magdeburg,  jealous 
of  Abelard,  iii.  3(1 7. 

Norbert,  St.,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  iv.  180. 

Norman  conquest  sanctioned  by  Pope,  iii. 
I21L    Latinising  tendency  uf,  vi.  533. 

Norman  architecture,  vi.  583.  Cathedrals, 

Nomuau  iu  South  Italy,  iii.  32.  Their 
victory  over  IX.,  SIL  "Their  league  with 
l*ope  Nicolas  II.,  53.  Sack  and  burn  Rome, 
lUi.  Va.ssalsof  I'oue,  Learned  church- 
men of,  In  Prance,  vi.  ail.  Become 
French,  ^    In  Italy,  .^22. 

NoHhamptoH^  Council  of,  iiL  469.  Fines 
Becket,  411). 

North ntfTt,  ra vast's  of,  ii.  430.  In  France — 
in  the  Mediterranean  sack  Luna,  431.  In 
Germany,  432.    Their  religion,  433. 

NnrfhttmhrrlanH,  kingdom  of,  ii.  Q2.  Be- 
comes (.  hrisfian,  tii.  Falls  into  heathenism, 
fifi.    Its  re-conversion,  67. 

Northumhriant  accept  Christianity,  ii.  64. 
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NOVATIAN. 

yoratian,  Antipopc,  L  IHL 
Aoratiunii'm,  its  spread,  find  duration,  L  JiL. 
NoratuM  opposes  Cyprian,  L  IS*  Adheres 
to  Novatian,  L  45L 


a 

*  Ohedienet^  of  rival  Popes,  vi.  £5. 

OUu/i'ntu,  vi.  .374. 

Orltham^  >Villiam  of,  v.  441.    His  anti- 

Spal  writings,  467.  Counsellor  of  Louis  of 
I V aria,  QOL  Of  M prion  College,  vi.  im. 
A  Franciscan,  4.'iO.  Denies  Papal  authority, 
ill .  11  is  theology,  472,  and  philosophy,  47:<. 
His  norolnalistn, 4iiL 

Octavian.    See  John  XTT. 
Octaitau,  Cardinal,  Papal  legate,  iv.  IL 
At  Soissonti.  ZLL 

Oda,  Archbishop,  his  outrage  upon  King 
Edwy,  iii.  114. 

Odo,  Duke  of  Burgundv,  iii.  332. 
Odo  of  UaycuXf  half  brotlier  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  iii.  438. 

OdiHicrr,  King  of  lt«ly,  L  225.    Ills  decree 
at  election  of  Pope  Felix,  23tL   Makes  peace 
with  Theodorie    his  death,  2113. 
Oddoy  ablxit  of  Clugrty,  iii.  lOl. 
(Ecumenic  councils.    8pe  Councils. 
Oldcoftte.    See  Cobham. 
Olira^  John  Peter,  his  prophecies,  v.  4'2(). 
O/ympiwty  favourite  of  Uonorius,  ruins 
Stilicho,  L  al. 

Omar,  Caliph,  takes  Jerusalem,  ii.  AL 
Orctiipta,  vi.  til 4. 

Ojy/«i/,  Lailj  ii.  3fii.  At  Florence,  iii.  aL 

Ordrn,  Mendicant.    See  Friars. 

Oresten,  prefect  of  Alexamirio,  endeavours 
to  maintain  peace,  L  lAiL  His  hostility  to 
Cyril,  UL 

Or/Vn/a/ manners,  v.  289. 

Onini,  ffuUs  of  at  Rome,  iv.  14,  Ifi.  House 
of,  V.  lill ;  vi.  i3. 

Ortini,  Cardinal,  at  Conclave  at  Kome,  vi. 
L   Ilia  death,  I.'). 

Osker,  Normnn  chief,  ii.  431. 

OftroffothJc  kingdom  of  Italy,  L  223-  Its 
decline  after  Theodoric,  333.    Laws,  .37*.). 

OncalfL,  in  Northumberland,  invites  a 
bishop  from  lona,  ii.  In  Wessex,  ti7_. 
11  is  deatii,  liiL 

Omein  miu'dered  by  Oswio,  ii.  C8. 

Oiwioy  his  victory  over  Penda  -his  power, 
ii.  6a. 

Otfried,  vi.  532. 

Otho  Li  the  Great,  Emperor— in  Italy — 
marries  Adelaide,  ii.  4fi.'>.  Crowned  at  Rome, 
467.  John  XII.'s  plots  against— marches 
against  Komo,  468.  Quells  insurrection  in 
Rome,  470.  His  third  expedition  into  Italy, 
47.3.   His  death,  474. 

Otho  11.,  Kmporor,  prepores  war  against 
Saracens,  dies  at  Rome,  ii.  475. 

Otho  in.,  Lmiienir,  ii.  476.  Visits  Rome, 
makes  Gregory  V.  I'ope  — is  crowned,  and  re- 
lurns,4IIL  Invades  Italy  his  severities*,  481. 
His  i^ri'di  designs,  484.  Knters  the  tomb  of 
Charlema<ni^t  Appoints  (ierbert  Pope, 

4W>.  Visits  Rome  poisoned  by  Stcphania, 
4'.»7. 


PAPACY. 

Othn  TV.  in  England,  iv.  32.  His  claim  to 
empire,  33.  Crowned  at  Aix-la-Chap<?llejji5, 
Appeals  to  Innocent  HI.,  36^  Declared  Em- 
peror by  Pope,  4iL  Proclaimed  by  legates,  16, 
His  rorouation  at  Rome,  54,  In  Tuscany, 
55.  Quarrels  with  Innocent  HI.,  55.  Ex- 
communicated, Rising  against  in  Oei^ 
many,  [lL  Returns  to  Germany,  .oiL  Marries 
daughter  of  Emperor  Philip,  52.  Retires 
before  Frederick  II.,  fiL  Uis  penance  and 
death,  288. 

Otho,  (Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas,  iii.  422. 

Othu,  Rishop  nf  Bamberg,  ill.  268. 

Othoof  Wittleabach,  muniers  King  Philip, 
iv.  53.  o  r» 

Otho,  Papal  legate  in  England,  Iv.  303. 

Otho,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  iv.  His 
fidelity  to  ¥  !iniM'r(»r  Frederick,  443. 

Otto.    See  I  rban  H. 

Ottobuoni,  cardinal  legate  in  England,  v. 

6B.    His  Bentences,  TO.    Ctmstitutions  of,  Z2. 
OxJ'ortif  vi.  Hid.    Wycliffitc,  \2^. 


P. 

Paff^bnrn,  diet  at,  ii.  235. 

Paf/'inmti,  extinction  of,  L  73,  l03. 

Pci^atu,  dispersion  of,  L  107. 

Pidceologu*,  Michael,  fJreck  Emperor,  ▼ 
Sii.    liec<mciles  Greek  and  Roman  eliurches* 
IML   Insurrection  against,  2L  Excommtuii- 
cated — his  death,  \i£L   His  intrigues  against 
Charles  of  Ar\}ou,  108. 

Pat<eolog%u,  John  VI.,  vi.  2fifi.  Negotiates 
with  Pope  and  Council  of  Basle,  'i<i7.  li«- 
solves  on  journey  to  Italy,  2IiL  Embarks, 
273.  His  reception  at  Venice,  2Z5.  Goes  to 
Ferrora,  2Ifi.  At  Florence,  28.'>.  Returns 
to  Constantinople,  2U3. 

Paled,  accuser  of  Huss,  vi.  201,  204-  Ea- 
treats  him  (o  yield,  207. 

Palermo,  Archbishop  of,  iv.  454. 

Palermo  risef  n^'aiiist  French,  v.  112. 

Paleatiue,  sacred  places  in,  iii.  225.  Affairs 
of,  iv.  a3L 

Paletlrina  surrendered  to  Boniface  VII L, 
V.  Ififi. 

Palmary  Synod,  L  306.  Acquits  Sym- 
macl.tis.  '\i\7. 

r,tndulph,  legate  to  King  John,  iv.  23. 
Dictates  treaty.  itL  ProhibiU  Philip's  in- 
vasion of  England,  32.    In  England,  IQI, 

■      Pandulph,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  iv.  3M. 
I      •  Panffe  Lingua  Gloriosi,*  vi.  491. 
i      Pantafeon,  James.   See  Urban  IV. 

Panthrium  of  Erigeua,  iii.  352.  Heresy 
I  of,  vi.  4 .5. 

Painting,  encouraged  by  Nicolas  V.,  vi. 
355.  Christian,  6(>'l.  Byzantine,  ti04.  De- 
votionnl,  (l(>'>.  Cloistral  school  ofi  61C. 
Transalpine,  618. 

PniHting*,  Byzantine,  vi.  filQ.   Wall,  £13. 
Papacy  rises  on  decline  of  Empire,  L89. 
Temporal  power  of,  injurious  to  spiritual, 
35iL   The  life  of  Chrisiianity,  422»  Medi^ 
:  Kval,  its  services  to  Europe,  4.'t().   Seized  by 
I  Toto,  ii.   2ilL    Untler  Charlemagne,  277. 
State  of,  at  Cluurlemagae's  death,  3lj^  Abase- 
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ment  of  (loth   century),  Sale  of, 

S(16.  Degrmiation  of,  iil.  i  Pre«er\e(i 
Christianify,  aL  Revival  of,  a8.  I  niversal 
reverence  for,  aiL  Relations  of  to  Kmpire, 
123.  Its  powers,  12a.  Strife  with  Empire 
terminated  by  Concorlat  of  Worms,  JiiL 
Idea  of,  iv.  5.  Causes  of  its  strength,  1. 
Humility  of  its  lan:.niage,  S.  Satires  upon, 
172.  Venality  of,  UAl  vi.  23^.  Last  strife 
of  with  Empire,  iv.  iLi.  V  acancy  of,  MI ; 
V.  82,  8jj  ilLL  Decline  of,  220,  OiliL  Vitality 
of,  2Ij.  Doffradation  of,  2lfi.  Strenfrthcncd 
by  Council  of  (  onstancc,  vl.  231  Kestorod 
by  Nicolas  v.,  3^22;.  Blindness  of,  30^  Public 
feeling  impatient  of,  iVj \ , 

Papal  authority  strengthened  by  Crusades, 
iv.  fi.    I-.ofty  claims  of,  v.  liii 

Papal  claims  examined  by  Marsilio  of 
Padua,  V.  4^..'). 

Pa/Ml  court,  its  jealousy  of  Rienxi,  v.  523* 

Papal  elections,  tumultuous  character  of, 
L  LLL  Regulated  by  EmiHTtjrs,  \M.  Ano- 
maly in,  ii.  Violence  of.  IkL  Vested  in 
Cardinals,  iil.  4IL  Regulated  at  Council  of 
Lyons,  v.  112. 

Pap«tl  extortions,  vl.  SL 

Papal  legates,  ii. 

Papal  power,  based  on  Friars'  orders,  iv. 
405.  -t-ifi.  Coutroversy  on,  v.  Decline 
of,  vl.  90,  33i 

Pa/juiTprerogative,  growth  of,  vl.  225. 

Panal  revenues,  failure  of,  vi.  33-  From 
England,  96.^ 

Pa/w/ schism.    S^e  Schism. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  vi.  fi25. 

Paraclete,  the,  founded  by  Abclard,  iii. 
367.    Occupied  by  Heloisa  and  nuns,  36  J. 

Parnphra'et,  vi.  iStL 

Parental  power  under  Justinian,  L  3fi3> 
"Was  never  aosolute  in  practice,  32iL  Liml- 
Utions  of,  370^  3IL 

Para,  University  of,  v.  42.  I»8  contest 
with  citizens,  Dispute  with  Dominicans, 
4K  48,  Tak«>8  |>art  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
Ihl.  Condemns  Papal  pchism,  vi  31.  Cir- 
cular letters  of,  4^.  Resists  Friars,  IS.  Looked 
up  to  by  Schoolmen,  4X>- 

Par!$h  Priest,  (  haucer's,  vi.  5UL 

Parliament  (of  Westminster),  iii.  4fiJL  De- 
velopment of,  v.  lli  At  Bury,  UML  Of 
Lincoln,  2LL  Petitions  against  hierarchv, 
rl.  IflSa  Itesists  Papal  exactions,  LLL  •  The 
Good,'  U5.   Strife  in,  lAh. 

Parliament  (French),  v.  23i-  Addresses 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  23^  At  the  Louvre, 
218.  Second  meeting  of,  252.  At  Tours, 
aiiL    Condemns  Templars,  31L 

Parliament*  in  kingdom  of  Naples,  iv.  364. 

Parma  taken  by  Papalists,  iv.  AiSb  Re- 
puUes  Frederick  II  ,  4dbL  Expulsion  of  in- 
quisitors from,  V.  A2ii. 

Parmoy  John  of,  (ieneral  of  Franciscans, 

V  4S. 

'  Patchal  L,  Pope.  ii.  315,  Charge  against, 
.322.    His  death,  323. 

Patchal  II.,  Pope,  Iil.  2fiL  Not  acknow- 
ledged- strife  with  Henry  IV, ,  2fiL  Absolves 
Prince  Heniy,  271.  His  relations  with  Henry 
V.,2Ifi.  At  Guastalla— invited  intoGermany, 
879.    His  treaty  with  Henry  V.,  His 


PKSDA. 

suspicion  and  insincerity,  TSiL  Imprisoned, 
2^    His  treaty  with  Henry,  2^  Crowns 

him,  21>2.  His  clergy  remonstrate,  2113  His 
embarrassment,  2iii.  His  treaty  annulled, 
295.  Confirms  excommunication  of  Henry 
v.,  301.  Quarrels  with  Roman  people.  3<)2. 
Retires  before  Henry  V.,  His  death, 

.3(U.    Buried  in  the  Ijiteran,  30j. 

Patchal  III.,  Im])criali8t  Pop**,  iil.  iTL  In 
Rome,  Ii32-  Accompaniuit  Frederick  liarba- 
rosss  to  Rome,  532. 

Pastintreaux,  the,  v.  3S-  Their  progress 
and  hostility  to  clergy,  3S  In  Paris-  at  Or- 
leans, 3^L  In  Bourges,  liordeaux,  and  Mar- 
seilles, 40.  Suppressed,  IL  Second  out- 
break of,  JlAJl    i*er8ecute  the  Jews,  445. 

Paterinet,  III.  63.    Term  applied  to  Mani- 
cheana,  iv.  1,S'.>. 

PatripttMianism,  L  4L  See  Monarchianism. 

Pariti  burnt  by  Hungarians,  ii.  415.  ('oun- 
cil  of,  decides  for  Victor  IV.,  iii.  43().  Coun- 
cil of,  vi.  23iL 

Pavly  St.,  hatred  of,  shown  in  the  Clemen- 
tina, L  3L 

Pauf»y  St.,  Council  in,  v.  IL  Disturbance 
in,  Ua.   Gifts  to,  3li». 

Pauly  l*upe,  ii.  216.  His  adulation  of 
Pepin,  24L  Fear  of  the  Greeks,  2i&  Pon- 
tificate jM'aceful,  '249. 

/'uu/.  Bishop  of  Emesa,  negotiates  peace 
with  Cyril,  L  123. 

Paul,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  ii.  129. 
IRl.  His  declaration  in  lavour  of  image- 
worship,  and  death.  Li<3 

Pauitcianf,iv.  1 87.  Persecutions  of,  under 
Theodora  -in  Bulgaria,  188. 

Paulinu*  converts  King  Edwin,  ii.  63. 
Converts  Northumbrians,  (LL  Bishop  of 
York,  tii.    His  flight  into  Kent,  lifi 

Peace  of  Germany,  iii.  2r.(»,  Irksome  to 
the  nobles,  2fiiL 

Peada,  son  of  Penda,  conversion  of,  ii.  62^ 

PeaMintt  under  Frederick  II.,  1  v.  36  ^. 

Pedro  of  Arragon  makes  kingdom  feuda- 
tory to  Pope,  iv.  117.  His  marriage  and 
journey  to  Rome,  118.  In  .Mhigensian  war, 
2r.».  Protects  Count  liaymond,  :>23.  Hia 
api>cal  to  l*ope  Innocent  IIL,  221.  Slain  at 
Muret,  22i 

Peiatfian  controversy,  L  110.  Origin  of, 
in  human  nature,  113. 

Pelayiaiusm,  an  element  of  all  religious 
systems,  L  116.  ludifi'erence  to,  in  the  East, 
137. 

Pelagiuf  a  Briton,  L  110.  In  Rume,  Afric«, 
and   Palestine— acquitted  of   heresy — op- 
posed by  Augustine,  and  by  Jerome,  11 1. 
Deelared  orthodox  by  Pope  Zosimus,  123. 
I  Declaration  retracted,  125. 
I     Pelnpiu*  L.  Pope,  his  previous  history,  L 
!  .344.  S(?nt  by^'otifa  toConstnntinnple  -made 
;  Pope,  315.    Accused  of  plotting  against  Vi- 
;  gilius  — regarded  with  suspicion,  316.  Sup- 
!  ported  by  Narses  — his  death,  341. 
Pelayiua  IL,  Pope,  L  31iL 
Penance  at  Canosa,  iii.  Lfil.  Of  Henry  II., 
525.    Of  St  I.ouls,  V.  6. 

Penda^  his  victory  over  Edwin,  ii-  66. 
;  Over  Oswald,  6ti.    Defeated  and  slain  by 
Oswio,  6<L 
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PENITKXTIAL. 

Penitential  system,  1. 4<u.  4rt6.  Advantages 
of,  407. 

Pepin  the  Short,  unites  France,  ii.  225. 
ElectfNl  King.  235.  Teutonisos  French  mon- 
archy, Anointe  i  by  Pope  Slophcn, 
bivafJes  Italy,  242.  Second  invasion  of  lialy, 
215.  His  success,  2iiL  Entitled  '  Patrician 
of  Rome/  212. 

Pepin,  son  of  I.ouis  <he  Pious,  his  success* 
ful  rcbnilinn,  ii.  Submits  to  his  father^ 

32ii     iiebclls  almoin,  Dies,  ML 

Pepim^  Count,  in  Home,  v. 

*  Perifn  of  the  lost  times/  burned  before 
Alexander  IV.,  v,  49. 

Penecutian  by  Nero  and  Domitian,  L  2fi. 
Under  Trnjnn  in  the  F.ast,  2L  By  Maximin, 
47.  By  Decius,  4L  Of  pilgrims,  iii.  221. 
Of  heretics  in  Languodoc,T.  l»».  In  Franco,  21L 

Prmitt.  war  wi til,  ii.      Mohammedan  con- 
qnest  of,  V.\. 

Perugia,  Itonifacc  IX.  in,  vi.  ILL  Tumults 
in,  3lL  Abandoned  by  Pope,  411  Conclave 
at,  V,  22tL 

Peter,  St.,  the  leading  person  of  the  Cle- 
mentina, L  33j  31.  Roman  claim  of  descent 
from,  i<3. 

Peter »,  St.,  Rome,  contest  for,  iii.  a)". 
New  cathe<lral,  dosi^^n  for,  vi.  3Ii3. 

Peter  the  Fuller,  his  intrigues  at  Antioch, 
L  228.  232.  A)rrees  to  the  Henoticon,  233. 
Excommunicated  by  Pope  Felix,  23L 

peter  the  Stammerer,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
L232. 

Peter  the  Archdeacon,  remarkable  death 
of,  LiM. 

Peter,  Bisliop  of  Florence,  iii.  89. 

Peter  the  Utrmit,  iii.  '>',V\  His  preaching 
and  influence,  tj.'^l.    In  Germany,  'iVuV 

Peter,  son  of  Leo,  his  influence  over  Pas- 
chal II.,  iii.  2fi3.  ills  part  in  treaty  with 
Henry  V.,  2iilL  j 

Peter  of  Blois,  his  account  of  death  of 
Urban  III.,  iii.  5i2.  Efforts  for  King  Ri- 
charo's  liberation,  .'')48. 

Peter,  )s.\ng  of  Hungary,  dethroned,  iii 

Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Clugnv, 

Erotccts  Abelard,  iii.  3IlL  Refutes  Peter  ^e 
Irneys,  iv.  76. 

ptter  of  Capua,  legate  in  France,  iv.  66. 
Declares  Interdict,  (IL  Papal  legate  to  Cru- 
saders at  Zara,  14;i.  Recalled  by  Innocent 
III.,  158. 

Peter  de  Castelnau,  Legate  to  Provence, 
iv.  195,  1U9.  Excommunicates  i'ount  Ray- 
mond, 2QQ.  Murdered,  *^<H  His  murder 
ascribed  to  Count  Itaj-mond,  2<)'2. 

Peter,  Monk  of  Vaux  Cernay,  his  history 
of  Albigensian  war,  iv.  2tLL 

Peter  of  Arragon,  v.  107.  Propnros  for 
war,  llJS.  His  secr^sy,  1 IQ-  Arrives  in 
Sicily,  1  ir>.  His  embassy  to  Charles  of 
Ar)j«>u,  117.  Agrees  to  single  combat,  118. 
At  liorat.-aux,  121L    Hin  death,  m. 

Peter  Lombard, '  Sentcnceti '  of,  vi.  433. 

Peter' $  pence,  iii.       ;  iv.  301. 

Petra,  conquered  by  Rome.  ii.  2. 

Petrarch,  *  de  ^ito  solitaria,'  v.  14Q.  At 
Avigtion,  .'>ol .  His  opinion  of  Kicnzi,  .543. 
His  cxitoHtulation  to  Urban  V.,  559*  Reli- 
gion of,  vi.  516.  f 


PHILIP. 

Prtrt^tvmnnM,  Jv.  m 
Pryrami,  Hugh  de,  v.  213. 
PhtiaffatliMM,  a  Creek— .\ntipope,  ii.  480. 
Cruel  treatment  of  by  Otho  HI.,  481. 

Philip  L  of  France,  charges  against  by 
Gregory  VIH.,  iii.  12£L  His  character,  2^ 
Excommunicated,  '2'2\. 

Philip  Augustus,  his  crusade,  iii.  54.'i. 
Takes  part  with  Emperor  Philip,  iv.  35. 
Mnrrics  Ini^cbiirga  of  Denmark,  filL  His 
avcfijidu  to  her,  ijAi  Marriei»  Agnes  of  Meran, 
65.  His  peace  with  England,  ^  His  rage 
nt  Infenlirt.  tLL  C«)mi>elled  to  submit,  Zl. 
Ac  know  ledges  Ingt'burga,  72.  Treats  her 
M'ith  neglect — sup{>orts  Prince  Arthur  of 
England.  IL  Abaudun**  his  cause,  IlL  Sum- 
mons John  of  Eughiud  to  do  homage,  TIL 
Makes  war  on  John,  6iL  Takes  Normandy, 
HI.  I'ndertakes  to  dethrone  Kintr  J«ihn,  ILL 
Forbidden  to  proceed  by  Pope—  his  ro^^e,  liL 
Establishes  college  for  tireeks  at  Paris,  l.^fi. 
Approves  crusade  against  Proveuval  heretics, 
'204.  His  jealousy  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
223.  2i7.    Death  of,  v.  Ii2. 

Philip  the  Fair,  v.  Iii3.   Compared  with 
Edward  I^  176.    His  policy,  17vH.  Deludes 
Edward  L,  17Q.    His  rapacity,  186.  Exac- 
tions from  Jews  and  bankers,  187.  From 
nobles,  188.     Taxes  clergy,  18«>.  Uesists 
Pope,  1^4.    Detains  dntigliter  of  Count  of 
Flanders,   HIIl     B'dl  of  Poniface  VI 11. 
against,  liJL    IHs  reply,  l'.»8  2i)0.    His  war 
with  England,  2UL.   Succef^es  in  Flanders, 
2112.        illingness  for  ijcace,  2li3.  Treaty 
with  Edward  L,  21LL     Abandons  Scots— 
his  quarrel  with  Pope,  22LL    Its  grounds, 
'i'il-     I>j&.sati8ficd   with  Papal  ni-bitralioa, 
222.    Alliance  with  Albert  of  Austria,  223. 
.\rrni};TiH  and  imprisons  Papal  Legate,  227. 
Hi;?  reply  to  Lesser  Bull,  2^  Uurns  Greater 
Hull,  2^   (AUidcmns  the  Inquisition,  2^ 
His  rep'y  to  Pnj-e,  217.    Excommunicated — 
holds  I'arliumciit  at  the  Louvre,  liAd.  His 
'Ordinance  of  Reformation,*   '^4^  Seizes 
Papal  despatches,  25L    Appeals  to  fleneml 
Council,  255.    Second  exconmmnicnfion  of, 
2:'?9.     His  embassy  to  Benedict  XI. — ob- 
tains ah«5olution,  263^    Persecutes  memorjr 
of  liouiiace  VIIL—  his  embassy  to  Cardi- 
nals, 270.    Secret  com[>act  with  1  lement  V., 
278.  Insists  on  condemnation  of  Boniface,  280. 
His  expedients  for  raising  money,  2i^  His 
receplit  J)  of  Du  Molny.  'J'.<2.  Arrests  the  Tem- 
plars, 2  >7.    His  further  proceedings  against 
them,  '29H.    Sends  messafic  to  England,  .306. 
Seeks  empire  for  his  brother  Charles,  30*.>. 
Calls  on  Pope  to  condemn  Templars,  .31 1. 
Responsible  for  proceedings  against  Templars, 
3.')(i.    Contemporary  testimony  against,  35iL 
Disappointed  of  spoils,  .3<i().    rrjres  pn  ceed- 
ings  against  memory  of  Koniface  Vlll.,  325. 
Refuses  to  proserute  before  Pope,  3fi(L  Aban- 
dons prosecution,  37 't.     Burns  Du  Molay, 
.397.   H  is  death    disnsters  of  his  last  years — 
his  poverty,  400.    Conduct  of  his  daughtero- 
in-law,  40I.     l  is  death,  4<)t?,     His  sons, 

Philip  de  Vail  is.  proposes  crusade  against 
Moors,  V.  482.  His  cslrongement  from  John 
XXll.,  iM.  Kesolves  on  crusade,  iiiL  Pre- 
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rents  Pope's  redonciliation  with  Empire,  123. 
Intercedes  for  Louis  of  Biivnria,  496. 

Philip  the  Long,  King  of  France,  v.  412. 
Disturbanoti«  iu  his  reign,  444. 

Philip  the  Hohenstaufen,  his  claim  to 
Empire,  iv.  31.  negotiiilion  with  Inno- 

cent III.,  34*  Crowned  nt  McuU,  IVj,  His 
address  to  Innocent  III.,  31.  His  a^iherents, 
33,  Innocent  derlarcft  agninst  him,  43. 
Holds  Diet  at  liunibt-rg,  liL  Acltnowledged 
by  Innocent  111.,  52.  Murdered,  5^  His 
ambasfindorf  to  crusa^iers  in  behalf  of 
Alexius,  141. 

Philip,  Dulce  of  Burgnndy.  vi.  32L 

Philip,  elected  Pope  by  a  faction,  ii.  S'lO. 

Phihmiphy,  furrign  to  Moli(immtMlunir.ni, 
vi  441.    Aristotelian,  44.1.    Arabian,  44.H. 

Philnrenu*.  S*^  Xenaras. 

PhtHiui,  his  usurputiou,  L  4<j().  His  cha- 
racter, 4&L 

Pht4iw,  his  learning,  ii.  ^7.  Appointed 
Patrirtn  li  nf  Constantinople — his  Contest  with 
Ignatius,  aiii.  His  li  ttors  to  Nicolas  L  348. 
.S51.  Decree  of  Nicolas  against,  3M.  Holds 
Council  at  Constantinople,  ■:tj4.  Dt  jiosed  by 
EmiKTor  Basil,  'X^'S.  <x>ndt'mneJ  ot  (^)unc»l 
of  Coastiintinople,  356.  His  re&turation, 
second  deposition,  and  death,  352. 

Physical  science,  prejudice  against,  vi. 
352. 

/'iorcraza, Council  of,  iii.  G  reat  assem- 
blage, 2l£L  Receives  chartjea  nfrain««t  Ht-nry 
IV.—  its  decrees,  '217.  First  meuiiou  of  cru- 
sade coldly  received,  219. 

Piccolomini.  family  of,  vi.  .306. 

Pictures  ot  Saints,  ii.  151.  Argument  in 
Jkvour  of.  152..   Allegorical,  v.  .Sl<». 

Pien  Ploufrh man's  Vision,  vi.  Poetry 
of,  5.^17 ■  On  wealth  of  Clergy,  ■">.vs.  Agaiust 
Mendicants,  M'J.  On  Clergy  politics  of, 
54(>.  Allegory  of,  5iL  The  Vision.  JtLi. 
its  moral,  ■^4.'t.    Probably  unfinishcil,  544. 

Pilprimape,  opinions  of  the  Fathers  u)K)n, 
iii.  222.  Growing  tendency  to,  221*  Com- 
merce of,  225*  Conthiued  under  Mohamme- 
dan ruh',  2:itL    Banjrers  of,  227. 

Pilprim$  at  llome,  plundered,  ii.  ■'S07.  Por^ 
secuted  bv  Turlcs,  iii.  22iL    To  lU>mc,  v.  21J1L 

Piaoy  the  Pn]wil  city  under  Inoucent  II., 
iii.  341 .  Cathedral  of— Council  of,  vi,  fifi. 
Its  j)n>oco«linjrs,  20.  Deposes  rival  Popes, 
71.  Elects  Alexander  V.,  LL  Architecture 
of,  532. 

Pi$anOf  Nicolo,  scalptor  and  architect,  vi. 

finl 

Piut  II,    Se«  j^neas  Sylvius,  vi.  348. 
PUupu  at  Rome,  L  4.17.    At  .Vvignon,  v. 

536.  At  Ferrara,  vi.  222-  At  Basle,  21*0.  TjiL 
Plasian,  William  of,  his  charges  a^uiust 
Boniface  VIII.,  y.  252*  His  advice  to  Du 
Molav.  ■'^20.  Prosecutor  of  memory  of  Boni- 
face ViiL,  aiii* 

Phtralitieitf  vi.  381* 

Poetry,  Proven9al,  iv.  Ill ;  vi.  5Q2.  Of  St. 
Francis,  iv.  ^2*  Vernacular,  2^  Early 
Italian,  312.  Parisian  vulgar,  v.  51L  Chris- 
tian Latin,  vi.  4Hfi.  Scriptural,  4H7.  His- 
torical-l.atin,  Lyric,  Crusading 
—  Satiric,  5LLL  Italian,  r<)9.  510.  Uomance, 
bUii.    iiisti  of  English,  3a:>. 


PROCESSION. 

Pogyio  BraecioUni.  vi.  216,  ■l.'iO. 

Poitien,  CMement  V,  at,  v.  305,  ^W- 

Pollentia,  battle  of,  L  lit 

Polychroniut  at  Constantinople,  ii.  137. 

Poagilupo  of  Fcrrara,  v.  423* 

Pofuard  de  Gisi  nn<hrtakf»8  defence  of 
Templars,  v.  320*    Tortured,  LLdl* 

Poatiantu,  Pope,  banished  to  Sardinia — 
martyrdom  of,  L  47. 

Pufttificate,  Homan,  the  centre  of  Latin 
Christianity,  L  Iii. 

Pofitiimy,  Ci<»lercinn  monastery,  iii.  481 . 
Becket  s  retirement  there,  i±L 

Pvor  men  of  l<yons,  iv.  1 7.'*,  132.  Con- 
demned by  Lucius  III.,  183.  Their  doctrines, 

1H4 

/*»«pp«,  early,  their  names  nearly  all  Greek, 
i  22*  Traditions  about  them  worthless,  2^ 
Their  obscurity,  real  dignity,  and  |x»wor,  25, 
2fi*  Danger  of  their  post,  3L.  Subject  to 
Eastern  Emperor,  3iS;  ii.  112*  Their  i>olicY 
destructive  to  luly,  L  349,  .3M).  List  of, 
from  Gregory  L  to  (iregory  II.,  ii.  118  Tem- 
poral }>ower  of,  217.  liapid  succession  of 
(9th  century),  415.  Their  part  in  Imperial 
olertions,  448.  Three  rivol,  502*  All  de- 
graded by  Henry  III.,  508.  Gain  power 
from  Crusades,  iii.  242.  Keep  aloof  from 
Crusades.  'lAX  Their  legates,  245*  Victory 
over  Eiupire,  fi-'tS.  Avarice  of,  iv.  3jI  ;  vi. 
36.  Alliance  with  Friars,  v.  4L  Itapid  suc- 
cession of,  2i*    Favour  France  atrainst  F.ng- 

]  land,  ."tfyS.  Kival,  vi.  iL  Their  mutual  dis- 
trust, (LL  Deiiosed  at  Pisa,  IL  Taxation 
by,  311*    Satires  on,  jOIL    Oi'pfsttion  to,  iu 

j  (iermany,  .Vil.    Originators  ot  houses,  ti:^ 

I      Porcaro,  Stephen,  vi.  3tL    His  conspiracy 

I  and  death,  .34.'). 

j  Porto,  Cardinal  of,  his  speech  to  Con- 
!  sistory,  v.  239. 

Portuyal,  relations  of  to  Papacy,  iv.  1 13. 
I      Porttu,  its  situation  and  bishopric,  L  12* 
♦  Putmamiourni'  vi.  136. 
Poyet,  Bernard  de,  Cardinal,  reputed  9«>i> 
of  John  XXII.,  I^^te  to  Lombardy,  v.  4;>0. 
At  Bologna,  iS3. 
Pnitnunirt;,  Statute  of,  vi,  lOO,  ^2* 
Praymiitic  Sanction,  v.  23,  83^  vi.  282,  3SJ. 
Prayue,  Hii-nzi  at,  V.  r>.'l7.    University  of, 
vi  IG6,    ArticUiS  of,  24S. 
Praxean  the  heresiarch,  L  3^ 
'  Preachers'  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  iv. 
2.>4. 

PreachiM,  disuse  of,  iv.  2i2.     Waa  the 
strength  of  heresies,  24.*^. 
Prchendaries,  vi.  373. 

Prt^ttMination,  doctrine  of,  opposed  to 
hierarchy,  iii. 

I'ri ji  rintiU,  l*ai>ttl  right  of,  vi.  226. 

Prt^nce,  Heal,  Erigcna's  defluition  of,  iii. 
23. 

Priesthood  of  Teutons,  L  1^  Power  of, 
vi.  .394.    Its  loss  of  power,  622*    Its  claims, 

gao* 

Priests,  haughtiness  of,  ii.  52&. 
Primoyeniture,  ii.  318. 
PritUiny,  vi.  625. 

Priscillitin,  put  to  death  by  Maximus,  L  19<>- 

Priscillianites  in  Spain,  L  197. 

PnxtssioH  of  Holy  Ghost,  vi.  286,  ^  32fi. 
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PROCIDA. 

Proeida,  John  of,  v.  104.    His  intrigues^ 

Prochu  preaches  against  Nestorias,  L IM. 

Bishop  of  Constantinople,  17-'). 

rrvcxfpiusy  vi,  247.  1  t'J.    Uis  victories, 250. 

ProcurtMtiont,  iv.  3'.>'.». 

Prfu;res^  of  intellect,  vi.  621. 

Prolubitfii  degrees  of  marriage— extended 
to  spiritual  relationship,  L  ?«>'>■ 

prophrcirn,  Franciscan,  v.  417,  421. 

J*njphetfMe«,  Teutonic^  L  2r>.'i. 

Property,  law  of,  as  affecting  the  church, 

Profprr,  a  partisan  of  Augustine,  L  1^ 
Uis  poem,  l.*^!. 

Pnfterhm.  murder  of,  L  228. 

pn)rem  >il  poetry,  iv.  lul ;  vi.  '^(19.  Clergy, 
iv.  1^    lADguage,  247. 

Proemar,  subject  to  kings  of  Naples,  v.  407. 

Prcniju'iiHS,  vi.  223. 

Provuort,  statute  of,  vi.  33, 100.  lie-enacted, 

IIL 

PrudentiuB,  vi.  42L 

Priwia,  pa^MuiiNtn  in,  v.  404.  Subject  to 
Teutonic  kniglits,  tO'i. 

Ptoiemai;  Frederick  II.  at,  iv.  333. 

'  Ptifiiii'uuA*  doctrines  of,  iv.  laiL  Burnt 
as  heretics,  181. 

PtUcheria,  sister  gf  Theodosius  II.,  L  170. 
Ruins  Nestorius,  171.  Empress— marries 
Marcian,  2aL    Her  death, 

Purpatury,  growth  of  belief  in,  vi.  4iM. 
Vi^ion.s  and  lcf.'eii<lH  of,  A'M i. 

Pi/rthwi,  liitthup  of  (.'onstantinople,  flies  to 
Africa,  ii.  L2&  At  Kome- his  monothe- 
litism,  129.  Anathematised  by  Pope  'Iheo- 
dorus,  130. 


Q. 

Qfie*t'nttu.    See  Controversies. 

Quin!i<rTtiiH  Council,  il.  144). 

Quofl-rulf- ffeusy  liishop  of  Carthage.  ba> 
nished  to  Italy  by  Genseric,  L  190. 


B. 

Raret  of  Europe,  vi.  jM. 

Eachiit,  a  l.omtiird  kini;,  attacks  Perugia, 
ii.  23iL  Becomes  monk,  J-'it.  Ke-appears, 

Rainieri^  Bishop,  his  war  ag^nst  I>olci- 
nites,  V.  i3L 

Ratner^  l*apal  Legate  in  Spain,  iv.  113,  Ufi. 

Ran'lufph  de  Broc,  an  enemy  of  Bocket, 
lii.  510.  iiiL 

Raihen'iu,  Bishm>  of  Verona,  ii.  461. 

Jiutionalt'tm  of  Erigena,  iii.  .'^')2. 

li,Ui$lton^  Diet  at,  v.  45a. 

Rtirenna,  monument  of  Theodoric  at,  L  32L 
Exarchs  of,  their  Mreaknesa,  ii.  2(>4.  Tumults 
in — taken  by  Ijutprand,  2i)7.  Retaken,  2i  )8. 
Parties  in,  2QiL  Ceded  to  Roman  Church  by 
Rudolph  of  Hnp^hurjr,  v.  31.  Decline  of,  vi. 
388.    Churches  of,  r>71. 

JVoymonf/,  Count  of  Toulouse,  iv.  1^  His 
difficult  ]v»i«ifion,  \  W.  Kxcommnnicate*!, 2t£L 
Charged  with  murder  of  I'apal  legate,  2l£L 
Excommunicated  by  Pope,  203.    His  sub- 
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mission  and  penance,  2fH}.  Compelled  to  join 
crusade  -  contiuued  persecution  of,  211.  His 
joumev  to  Rome,  214.  New  demands  upon. 
Takes  up  arms,  210.  His  contest  in 
Toulouse  with  Bisliop,  221L  Defeated  at 
Muret,  225.  His  subinigsion — puts  to  death 
his  brother,  22fL  ^\  ithdraws  to  England, 
Deposed  by  Lateran  Council,  22iL  Ap- 
pears before  the  Pope,  229.  liecovers  Tou- 
louse, 2.'^.'V.  His  death— his  body  refused 
buriul,  '.diiiL 

RiMymtrnd  VH.  (the  younger)  of  Toulouse, 
flies  to  England,  iv.  22L  At  Rome,  222. 
Under  protection  of  Innocent  HI.,  23iL  His 
war  with  De  Montfort,  233.  Treaty  with  St. 
Louis,  23L  Penance,  2.*^^.  MHe^  against 
Louis  IX.,  V.  ilL    Forced  l4-»  submit,  20. 

Raymond  de  Pennaforte,  iv.  371. 

RetUitU  and  Nominalists,  iii.  ST) 4. 

Reammy  limits  of,  vi.  4fi5. 

Reearedy  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  L  447. 

*'  Refonuation,  Ordinance  of,"  v.  249. 

RrjormatioH,  causes  of,  vi.  31)6.  Demand 
for.  561. 

Reforms  of  Benedict  XII.,  v.  497. 

*  RrfutatioH  of  all  Heresies,'  Hippolytus  its 
probable  author,  L  42. 

RetfiaaUi,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  iii.  484. 
His  death,  494. 
I      Reliqne*,  L  470.    Tales  of  thetr  efficacy, 
!  471.    Supply  of,  from    ralestsne,  iii.  22'). 
I  Plunder  of  at  Constantinople,  iv.  1 4'.>.  Vene- 
ration of  St.  Loui^  for,  v.  8.    Brought  into 
lioll  of  council  at  Basle,  vi.  'HH.  Veneration 
for,  423.    Wars  respecting,  424. 

Rf'titjim,  popular,  vi.  4(J<).  Various  ele- 
ments of,  li2lL 

ReliyUnu  wars  in  Gaul,  L  27;^.   Origin  of, 

ii.  iif.  EstablishfMl  by  Crusndes,  iii.  247. 
Their  subsefjueut  prevalence,  2 .")<). 

Rrmi,  St.  church  of,  consecrated,  iii.  14. 
Sanctity  of,  vi.  419. 

Rnni'ffiug,  baptizes  Clovis,  L  276.  Uis  re- 
i  mains  removed,  iii.  LL 

*  Renardtu  Vulpes,'  vi.  il U 

Republic  in  Rome,  iii  3.n.  325.  Its  end, 
lliL    Under  Rienii,  v.  522. 

Repubiict,  Italian,  extinct,  vi.  fi2Q. 

Re»erratiotUy  vi.  225. 

//,  wrr>^,  pH])al.  v.  AifL 

Rtt  ivul  of  Letters,  vi.  62L  623. 

Rerolution  in  Rome,  v.  518.  Omens  of,  vi. 
621.  f)2.^. 

Rlutdaga'itvM  invades  Italy,  i  95.  His  de- 
feat and  death,  i>S. 

Rht  itH'.  wpairh  and  importance  of,  L  232. 

H/ithniSy  Ctiuncil  of,  deposes  -Vmulf,  ii. 
491.  Council  of,  iii.  LL  Its  decrees,  17. 
Council  of,  .ILL 

WiytUntMy  the,  vi.  422. 

Richard,  Court  of  Ancona,  his  cruel  death, 

iii.  532. 

A'/V7iart/ Copur  de  Lion,  iii.  hAh.    His  im- 
prisonment, .'>4S.    Protects  Otho,  iv.  32. 
I  Makes  jwace  with  France,  6fi.    His  alliance 
with  Innocent  III.,  IlL    His  death,  II. 
Richard  IL,  his  accession,  vi.  119- 
Richnrd  of  Cornwall  elected  Empemr,  v. 
30.    Hi!*  death,  fig. 
I      Riemiy  at  .Vvignon,  v.  501,  r>13.  His  story 
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of  his  birth,  m  His  early  history,  51^  Hi« 
letter  to  Rome,  51i.  His  poTerty,  514.  Com- 

ftlaiiifl  of  state  of  liome,  -M  T).  His  dissimu- 
ation,  r)ir>.  Ilia  allegorical  pictures,  r)17. 
Itevolutioniscs  Home,  518.  Laws  of,  hl± 
Describes  his  succcm,  52(>.  His  justice,  52L 
Power,  b2±  Titles,  52^.  Kespect  for  the 
Church,  biiu  The  height  of  his  pMmcr,  .m 
His  proclamation  and  coronation,  r)2f>.  Pro- 
phecy of  his  fall,  .'>27.  His  ostentation,  b2^L 
Arrests  the  nobles— restores  them,  His 
victory  over  Colonnas,  531.  His  despond- 
ency, 532.  Denounced  by  Pope,  r).'V>.  His 
abdication,  534.  Flight,  and  retreat  among 
the  Fraticelli,  53').  (iocs  to  Prague,  5^ 
His  interviews  with  Charles  IV.,  .538.  Im- 

Erisonod— letter  of,  !i3iL    Letter  to  Arch- 
ishop  of  Prague,  bML.    DoubtftU  motives, 
542.   Sent  prisoner  to  Avignon — Petrarch's 
opinion  of,  543.   His  trial  and  imprisonment, 
.544.    Kent  to  Rome,  550.    Made  Senator, 
bhl^   His  capricious  rule  and  murder,  :ii22> 
Ripuaritin  law,  L  3H0. 
Ripon^  church  at,  ii.  tJCL 
Ritual,  iv.  242. 

*  Robber  Synod.'    Sft  Ephesus. 

Robert f  King  of  France,  his  submission  to 
the  Church,  iii.  U2- 

Rt)bert  of  France,  Pope  Gregory  offers  Im- 
perial crown  to,  iv.  4QL 

Robert,  KJng  of  Naples,  v.  SSiL  Vicar  of 
Italy,  450.    Besieges  (>8tia,  476. 

Roitolf  the  Norman,  ii.  liiO. 

Rodofph  of  Hapeburg  elected  Emperor, 
82.    His  gifts  to  Roman  churrh,  liL 

Roger,  King  of  hidly,  upholds  Anacletus 
II.,  iii.         His  wars  with  Innocent  II.,  3l4^L 

Roper,  Archbishop  of  York,  an  enemy  of 
Becket,  iii.  441.  Made  Papal  Legate,  illL 
At  Northampton,  472.  Ambassador  to  Louis 
VII  ,  476.  'lo  Pope  .\lexander,  478.  Crowns 
Prince  Henry,  510.  Suspended  by  Pope, 
514.    Justifies  murder  of  Becket,  i2iL 

Rolami,  a  priest,  delivers  to  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  Henry  fv.'s  letter,  iii.  La. 

Romoffna,  tranquillity  of  under  Nicolas  V., 
vi.  a38. 

Roman  Bishop,  obscurity  of,  L  Ab- 
sence of  frt)m  Councils,  tU)j  (12.  Greatness 
after  restoration  of  Rome,  UtA.  Im|>erial 
character  of,  109.  Indifferent  to  destruc- 
tion of  Western  F.mpire,  22<). 

Roiman  buildings  restored  by  Theodorie,  L 
222. 

Roman  Chrbtians,  their  wealth  and  bounty, 

L2I. 

Roman  church,  its  importance,  L  30.  The 
centre  of  Christendom,  and  of  all  controver- 
sies, aL  Centre  of  heresies,  22.  Discord 
in,  31.  Composition  of,  A2.  Intercourse 
with  Carthage,  41*  Subsequent  dispute,  52. 
Supremacy  of,  acknowledgetl  by  Cyprian,  52. 
Head  of  Western  churches,  biL  Free  from 
B|>eculative  discord,  6U.  Supports  Athana- 
sius,  fiJL  Intlecline  of  Empire,  Si.  Venera- 
tion for,  82.  Growth  of  its  supremacy,  83^ 
84..  Silent  aggression  of,  8u.  Appeals  to. 
89.  Appenleil  to  on  Pelagian  ((uestion,  l'2^^. 
Wherein  it<*  |)ower  consisted,  1  '21 .  Strength- 
ened by  Lastcrn  contentions,  Its  eu- 
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prcmacy  over  Illyricum,  L2S.  Causes  of  its 
strengtn,  212.  Remains— sole  government 
of  Rome,  2ilL  Power  of  in  absence  of 
Emi>eror,  344.  ( >r|^anization  of,  439.  Ita 
estates,  441.  Value  of  its  property,  44.1- 
Influcnce  of  in  Englan»l,  ii.  73.  Denounced 
I  by  Franciscan  prophets,  v.  42u,  422,  42ii. 
See  Papacy. 

Roman  conquest  of  Petra,  ii.  2. 

Roman  demagogues,  vi.  343. 

Roman  dominion  of  GauL,  vi.  519. 

Roman  Empire,  division  of,  L  5fl.  StsUe  of 
at  accession  of  Leo  the  Great,  ISl. 
I      Roman  law  affected  by  Christianity,  L  ^1. 
I  Required  consolidation,  354.    Attempts  to 
organize,  3.')5.    Recognises  slavery,  36o. 

Roman  life,  curious  picture  of,  L  44. 

Roman  morals,  their  corrupt  state  -  Teuto- 
nic influence  on,  L  2ii3t. 

Roman  people,  cliaracter  of,  v.  52L 

Romttn  power  revives  under  Justinian,  L 

Roman  supremacy,  question  of,  L  233. 
Roman  territory  ,  depredations  of  noblei  in, 
ii.  a2& 

Rnmnncr  of  the  Rose,  V.  50. 
Romance  poetry,  vi.  52iL    Languages,  52x. 
Romanenque  architecture,  vi.  58t>.  Trans- 
alpine, .583. 

I     if omaiu  welcome  Belisari us,  L  331.  Defeats 
I  of  by  Mohammedans,  iL  Si.    Faithful  to 
Gregorv  VII.,  iii.  Venality  of,  19.^>. 

Surrender,  I'.H).    Rise  against  Normans,  \'.47. 
I  Rise  against  Germans,  ^IL   Their  war  with 
I  Henry  V.,  2l»tL   Quarrel  with  Paschal  II., 
I  3Lt2.    Rise  against  Innocent  II.- invite  En>- 
ueror  Conrad,  3  H.    Defend  Rome  against 
Lucius  II.,3H3<    Embassy  to  Frederick  Bar- 
baroBsa,  414.    Defeateil  l>y  troops  of  Frede- 
i  rick,  r>,3 1 .    Their  rebellion  and  insolence, 
.53  >.    Procure  destruciitm  of  Tusculum,  .547. 
Rise  against  (.>tho  IV.,  iv.  .55,  Against 
Gregory  IX.,  .331.    Fickleness  of  their  en- 
mity to  \'iterbo.  376.     Rebel  against  Gre- 
gory IX.,         Submit.  aZ2*    lUise  tumult 
suppressetl  by  Fre»lerick  Barbarossa,  4l(>. 
Demand  a  Roman  Pope,  vi.  o. 

Rome,  the  church  in,  was  originally  Greek, 
L  2L    Influence  of  the  name  of,  S&  Siege 
of  by  Alaric,  HE.    Capitulates,  22.  Admits 
Attalus,  UML    Third  siege  of,  and  capture, 
lllL    Sack  of,  1112.     Mitigated  by  Chris- 
tianity, m^^-105.     Remains  Christian — re- 
storation of,  1 1)7.    Destruction  of  was  par- 
tial-capture of  tendc<l  to  Papal  greatness, 
I  U)8.     Rumoured  ctmmpiracies  in,  317.  Se- 
1  cond  capture  by  Goths,  345.  Ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of,  lUjl    A ppeals  to,  4ilL  Plaguo 
and  famine  at,  4.37.    State  of,  at  Gregory's 
Bci'cssion,  4.V3.     Ingratitude  of  to  (Jregory, 
4>i4.    Counrils  at,  condemn  Iconoclo-sm.  ii. 
211  213.  .Vuarchy  aiitl  cruelties  in,  2jLL  L'n- 
I  settled  state  of.  447.    Attempted  republican- 
ism in,  472,  47.').    Papal,  turbulence  of,  3t)9, 
I  31 4.    Threatened  by  Saracens,  'VJi.  Siege 
of.  by  Henry  IV.,  iii.  li»2i   Surren<lerctl,  I  '.Hi 
Surpriseii  and  burnt  by  Normans.  197.  Re- 
I  public  in.  391^  39jl    Its  end,  4liL  Placed 
under   Interdict,   41<L     Venality  of.  ItlL 
Pestilence  at,  ^aiL    State  of  at  accession  of 
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Innocent  III.— submission  of^  Iv.  UL  Feuds 
in,  Hl    War  with  Viterbo,  li^    Anarchy  in, 
IL    Rapacity  of,  l^L   Takes  part  of  Con- 
nulin,  V.  liL   Dante  on  Imperial  dcstinv  of, 
393.    Deserted  by  Popes,  408^  bm.   Calls  on 
John  XXII.  to  return,  iii\L    Admits  lA>uis  of 
Bavaria,  470.     Uienzi's  revolution  in,  518. 
Submits  to  Pope,  QM.    Its  inrreusing  es- 
trangement. Return  of  Po^h;  to, 
Tumultuous  conclave  at,  vL  4.  Procetxlings 
in,  6^  "L  Disturbances  in,  40,  hA.  Council  of 
(John  XXIII.)— incident  at,  gj.  Pillaged 
bv  Neapolitans,  &L    Miserable  cx)ndition  of 
Martin'  V.),  234.    Rises  against  Kugenins 
v.,  2&L    Centre  of  art  and  letters, 
Architecture  of,  567.     Churches  of, 
Christian  architecture  unknown  in,  6^ 
TiiMcelin,  Nominalistic  <loctrinefl  of,  ilL  355. 
lUme,  the  Golden,  vi.  \^ 
HothariM,  L  3S£L 

Ritthrad,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  ii.  37S.  Ap- 
peals aguinst  Hincmar,  37'J. 

RudoU  WX.  of  Burgundy,  ii.  501. 

Rudolf  of  Swabia,  rival  of  Henry  IV.,  iii. 
176.  Klected  crowned  at  Mentz,  LliL  Low 
•tato  of  his  affairs,  Acknowledged  king 

by  Pope,  IHIx    His  death,  LuQ. 

Rule  of  St.  Francis,  iv.  27.'). 

Rttntia*  prelates  at  Florence,  vi.  286. 

Rustand,  legate  in  Elngland,  v.  2fL 


Saaz,  battle  of,  vl.  2iL 

Saltelliuit,  L  41. 

Saltiniantu,  Pope,  accuses  Gregory  L  of 
waste,  ii.  and  of  Icunoclasm,  I2(L  His 
death,  121. 

S(tcrr«lt>tiU  Hierarchy,  vi.  405. 

Stu/ttreHi,  Gerard,  of  Parma,  his  imitation 
of  the  Apostles,  v.  421.  His  extravagances, 
425.    Burnt— strange  account  of,  i2&, 

SaSiUs^  their  protecting  power,  L  47Q.  Be- 
lief in,  vi.  ILL  Deification  of,  IIIL  Calendar 
of,  llfi ;  of  the  East  and  West,  IIL  General 
and  Uical  AllL  National,  120.  Festivals  of 
— legends  of,  12L  Lives  of,  versified,  UML 
Buildings  in  honour  of,  577. 

Saistetf  Papal  legate  in  France,  rhnrncter 
of.  v.  2ii5.  Arraigned,  221.  Imprisoned, 
22a. 

Saliuiin,  iii.  54.3. 

Salerno  betrays  Empress  Constantia,  iii. 
&ia.   Punished  by  Henry  VI.,  .j^ 

Sallr  law.  i  381 ;  v.  112» 

SaliMtury^  John  of,  vi.  440. 

Sidrian  on  chastity  of  the  Teutons,  L  235!. 

Sanrfnt,  King  of  Navarre,  iv.  llfi. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic.  See  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion. 

Sia.  Sitphioy  Church  of,  vi.  570. 

Saracen  latlies  in  Court  of  Frederick  II.,  iv. 

aia. 

SaractH*  defeated  by  Leo  the  Armenian, 
ii.  1112.  Wars  of  with  Theophilus,  'ML  Chi- 
valry, 2j<L  Invade  Itoly,  342.  Threaten 
Rome,  ILLL  Dread  of,  3.*5.  Their  strong- 
hold on  the  (;arigliano,  4:>3.  Driven  out 
by  Pope  John  X.,  1^5.  In  South  Italy,  iii.  33. 
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i  Chivalry  of,  2j1L  In  Sicily,  ir.  25.  At 
I  CapJia,  ,r>3.    In  Manfred's  service,  v.  61. 

Sardica^  Council  of,  L  02.  Establishes  ap- 
peals to  Rome, 

Sartlinia  recovered  from  Saracens,  ii.  SfKl. 
Affairs  of,  iv.  410. 

Sanana,  Thomas  of.    See  Nicolas  V. 

Satiric  poetry,  monkish,  vi.  fH)!.  Earnest- 
ness of,  502. 

Sautree,  William,  Wyclifflte  martyr,  vi. 
LLL 

SerroiMx,  meeting  of  rival  Popes  appointed 
at,  vi.  5fi.    Delays  regarding,  60. 

Sajt>»  wars  of  Charlemagne,  ii.  ^0,  282, 
Thfir  blooily  character,  284.  Were  religious 
wars,  2Jifi.    Prisoners,  escape  of,  iii.  1  ■')<». 

Siijront,  severe  laws  of  against  unchastity, 
L  332.  Their  country,  ii.  2tilL  Their  enmity 
to  the  Franks,  2aL  Bad  reception  of  mis- 
sionaries, 2&L  Resistance  to  Charlemagne, 
284  Compiilsorv  conversion,  287.  Revolt 
against  Henry  IV.,  iii.  m  Their  declara- 
tion, L3Q  Defeated  at  Hohenburg,  13L  Their 
sarrile^'e  at  llartsburg,  133.  Their  treaty 
with  Henrv  V.,  Slfi. 

Sibinlko,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  resists  Huss, 
vi.  Ifii    Burns  Wycliffe's  books,  167. 

Sc'taff iatuen.  Pope  John  XXIII.  at,  vi. 
lliL 

Schiitm  of  forty  years,  L  23-<.  Its  close,  314. 

Si'titm,  Papal,  iii.  6^  430;  vi.  liL  Tei^ 
miitated,  iii.  537.  Persecutions  during,  vi. 
3U.  Attempts  to  terminate,  37j  12,  Sen- 
tence of  Council  of  Pisa  on,  72.  Indifference 
to,  303. 

Schlicky  Gaspor,  vi.  320. 

Scholaitticiina,  vi.  4,}.').  I^tin,  436,  and 
Mysticism,  13iL  Great  era  of,  lliL  Un- 
profiubleness,  152.  Tendency  to  Pantheism, 
468.    Its  duration,  481. 

Schoolmen,  V.  51 ;  vi.  13&.  Five  great, 
112.   AH  Mendicants,  15(L  Their  titles,  IjL 

Schools  at  Athens  suppressed  by  Justinian, 
L  33L  Monaster}',  iii.  aZjS.  English,  vi. 
100. 

ScolaMieOy  St.,  sister  of  Benedict,  L  111. 
Her  death,  123. 

Scotiatg  and  Thomists,  vi.  463. 

Scotland,  resists  Edward  L,  v.  2IKL  Ap- 
peals to  Pope,  20").  C'iaimwl  as  fief  by  Po|)e, 
2(>6.  Claims  of  Knglan<i  upon,  218.  Arrest 
of  Templars  in,  341.  their  examination,  351^ 
JEnetks  Sylvius'  account  of,  vi.  300. 

Scott,  reply  to  claims  of  Edward  L,  v.  219. 
Abandoned  by  Pope  and  French  King,  2;2U. 

Scott,  Michael,  vi.  446. 

Scotti,  their  feuds  at  Rome^v.  14,  Ifi. 

ScoMmA  clergy,  their  dispute  wit&Romana, 
».71. 

Scotits,  John.   See  Duns  Scotus. 

$cii//>fure,  advance  of  under  Nicolas  V.,  W. 
3.'>5.  Christian,  525.  Rare  in  the  East,  5ilfi. 
Proscribed  in  Greek  Church,  5'>7.  Christian, 
inthe  West,  aaa.  Architectural,  5i>IL  Rude- 
ness of,  fiDQ.  Monumental,  601.  In  wood, 
608. 

Sectarianism,  time  of  Innocent  III.,  iv.  16'i. 
Its  principle  of  union,  170. 

Srctt  in  early  Christendom,  iii.  20. 
Secular  clergy,  strife  of  wiUi  monks,  iii. 
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7S.  n7.  Their  resistenre  to  Dunstan,  llfi- 
(France),  dispute  with  Friars,  v.  52. 

Stljukiaiu,    Str  '1  urk». 

Sftui  rtloffitxH  controversy,  conducted  with 
moderation,  L  122. 

Semi-Pfltiffian  gm,  L  ty>  Itevive*  in  GauI 
under  Cassianus,  128.    Doctrines  of, 

SfiutiunJi'p  of  uome,  V.  JliL 

^lui,  C  ounctl  of,  iii.  3IL 

'  SfntfUfes  *  of  Peter  Lombard,  vi.  •i.'^S. 

SrretM,  widow  of  Stilich  >,  put  to  death, 
Lii± 

St-rjilom,  iv.  363. 

.St ry  i««.  lUshop  of  Constantinople,  starts 
the  <iue»iion  of  Monothelitisin,  ii.  123.  Pope, 
13  L  Kcjects  Quinisextau  Council  —  his 
death,  LUL    Pope,  3liL 

Seryitu)  IV.,  takes  refuse  in  Tuscany,  ii. 
44'.».  Deposes  Christopher  and  becomes 
Pt>pe,  -iv*  Obscurity  of  his  Papacy— alleged 
vi«"e!*.  4.)1.    Tu^^nilan  Pope,  .')<Kt. 

Srry/w*,  Duke  ot  Naples,  his  league  with 
Sarawns,  ii.  397.  Betrayed—  his  miserable 
dt>ath,  and. 

Si  rpent,  s}  rabol  of  Satan,  vi.  410. 

S(-rr/rr»,  Greek  and  Latin,  difference  of, 
vi.  'luL 

St  rerinu*^  Pope,  condemns  Monothelitism, 

ii.  LiiL 

Stfrrnu,  his  riots  in  Constantinople,  L  243. 
Made  Bi8lM»p  of  Ant  loch,        Degraded,  3LL 
Scu'fil,  Archliis?liup  of  York,  v.  2tL 
Sforju^  Ludovico,  vi.  23'i. 
^forsa,  Fruiic;8,  vi.  33iL   Duke  of  Milan, 

Shrp/nnlt^  Fietith  insurgents.  See  Pas- 
toureaux. 

♦  Sic  et  Non  '  of  Alu^lanl,  iii.  330. 

Sicilian  exiles,  v.  Iu7.    Vespers,  111. 

Sicilians  excluded  from  Jubilee,  v. 

Sicily,  Oriental  manners  in,  iv.  312-  Dis- 
content of  against  Frencli,  v.  1(>4.  Insurrec- 
tion in,  1L2.  Crusade  proclaimed  against,  11^ 
Affairs  of  (time  of  B«niifacc  Vlll.),  1  >'>.">■  Ke- 
solute  independence  of,  tr)7.  War  of,  Iii 
Italian  language  in,  vi.  512.  Kingdom  of. 
See  Naples. 

S'fufrieii,  Archbishop  of  Mcnti,  iii.  134. 
Calls  synod  at  Erfurt,  Lffi.  l  is  flight,  13L 
Culls  synod  at  Mentz    intimidatetl,  141. 

S  'vfrirtl,  I'npul  Archlnsltop  of  Meniz,  iv. 
:liL  Publishes  cxcommunicati  n  of  Otho 
IV.,  ill. 

Sienrui,  vi.  31L 

Simna^  Council  at.  vL  2iIL  .^r.neas  Silvius, 
Bishop  of,  ;m. 

StffifiHund,  F.mneror,  character  of,  vi.  83. 
Interview  with  John  XXIIl.,  ilL  Invites 
Huss  to  Constance,  IPS.  Arrives  at  Con- 
stance, 172.  I  lis  jHiverty,  17.3.  Al»andons 
lluss,  177.  Excuses  for,  178.  Detains 
Pope,  liifi.  Interview  with  Pope,  l>iL  Ills 
emuarrassment  in  the  matter  of  lluss,  2L111. 
His  declaration  against  Ilu&s,  2LltL  His 
apology  to  Bohemians,  21.3.  IJis  contei»t 
with  Cardinals,  222.  Takes  leave  of  Council 
of  Constance,  •J.10.  Succeeds  to  Bohoniinn 
crown,  246.  insurrection  and  war  agaiuiit, 
247.  Negotiates  with  Bohemians,  2^  Ills 
progress  through  Italy,  2^    At  Sienna  -  his 
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coronation.  2M.  At  Council  of  Ba?le.  25!L 
Decline  of  his  power,  2C2.    His  deaUi,  ijsi, 

Silvtrivs^  Pope,  son  of  llormisdas,  L  337- 
Degraded  by  Theodora— a piH»nlg  to  Jus- 
tinian, 338.  Returns  to  Rmue-bis  banish- 
ment and  death,  33<). 

Si/r«*r«rr,  Pope,  i  5fi.  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  to,  57. 

Silre»ter  IL    See  Gerbert. 

Simt:on  Stylltes  applied  to  by  Theodosius, 
L  LliL  His  sanctity,  228.  Death  and  Amo- 
ral at  Ant  loch,  22H. 

Sinum  de  Montfort  takes  the  Cross,  iv.  1.32. 
At  Zara,  140.  Leaves  the  army,  144.  Leada 
Crusade  against  heretics,  209.  Invested  with 
conquered  lands,  212.  His  power,  219.  His 
'  character,  220.  Takes  Lavaur,  222.  His 
'  sovereignty,  223.  Gains  victory  at  Murct, 
225.  Chosen  King  of  Loiiguedoc  —  rc- 
I  action  against-  war  with  young  Raymond, 
!  233.  Suppresses  risings  in  Toulouse,  23i. 
Besieges  i'oulouse—  is  slain,  235. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  ex- 
communicated, V.  SlL  His  death— a  popular 
jsuint,  f>'.K 

Simon  of  Toumay,  vi.  444. 

Situfmi/,  mcftsttres  against,  Iii.  4.  Preva- 
i  lence  of,  IL  (  ausscd  by  wealth  and  power  of 
Church,  106.  Tends  to  impoverish  the 
Church,  nil.    Papal,  vi.  3a. 

Simfflicivs^  Pope  at  extinction  of  Roman 
Empire,  L  225.  Remonstrates  against  Aca- 
cius,  23^   Deatli  of,  23fi. 

Siricivs,  Poi)e,  issues  the  first  Decretal, 
L  15. 

Sijrtut,  Pope,  L  Ilfi. 

Siatriy  recognised  by  Justinian,  L  36<>. 
Regulations  concerning  — previous  mitiga- 
tions of,  .3<'>L  IJjider  barbaric  laws,  3<7. 
Gradually  changed  to  serfdom,  391. 

S/ar<f#,  their  life  and  person  protected  — 
marriages  of,  L  3(12.  Tra<le  in,  was  legjil, 
3t>3.  iSlarriages  of  under  Barboric  low,  ,388. 
Their  lives  unpr<»tected,  .389.  Runawny-- 
cmancipation  of,  L  390. 

Slitrian  language  used  in  churches,  ii.  427. 

^fo  **fw*,  election  (jf  i'epin  at,  ii  23j.  Coun- 
I  cil  of,  condemns  ALclard,  iii.  36').  Council 
I  of,  iv.  13. 

Siitjhrr/m'tiif.  Bishnpof  Jerusnlcm.  cnnitulntes 
to  MoluuniuciJaiis,  li.  4L  Kt'sifets*  Axuiu'the- 
litism,  Pif). 

Spain,  unsettled  stAte  of  in  5th  centurv,  L 
1  IL  Monasticif>m  in,  41.3^  Converted  from 
Arianisni.,  44.'S-447.  And  France,  birth-place 
of  chivalry,  iii.  2^  Innocent  IIl.'s  measure* 
in,  iv.  L12.  Affairs  of  (time  of  Clement  IV.), 
'  v.  13^  .Acquittal  of  Templars  in,  353. 
Cl.urch  in,  vi.  3'.»0. 

Sj,anith  Bishops  among  the  I.apsi.  L  bA. 

Spfctaclet  at  Rome  under  Thcodoric,  L 

Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  his  crusade  in 
Flanders,  vi.  133. 
Spirrt,  Diet  at,  v.  394,  462. 
SpintutUinta,  V.  41fi.    Prophecies  of,  417. 
1±L    .Vvow  the  *  Eternal  Gospel,'  lliL  Fol- 
!  lowers  of  (Vrlcstine  V.,   4 20.  Persecuted 
I  by  John  XXII.,  437.    For  Emperor  against 
Pope,  458. 
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SUntino  di  Florlan  professes  to  tell  secrets 
of  Templars,  v.  29.').  His  monstrous  charges, 
2«L 

'  Stabat  Mater,'  vi.  4iil^ 

Stalm  General.    Sre  Parliament,  French. 

StatunB  in  churches,  vi.  595.  Destroyed  by 
Cnisaders,  :VJ7. 

Siatutfg  of  Toulouse,  iv.  232. 

StrphoHta,  widow  of  Crescentius,  poisons 
Otho  III.,  ii.  ilil. 

Stephett,  Pope,  his  dispute  with  Cyprian — 
with  Firmilian,  L  ^  llis  lenity  to  Spanish 
Bishops,  54. 

Sttphtrn  II.,  Pope,  treats  with  Astolph,  ii. 
238.  Applies  for  aid  to  Constantinople-  sets 
out  for  France,  232-  Is  met  by  Prince 
Charles,  'IML  Obtains  promise  of  uid  against 
Lombards,  '240.  Anoints  Pepin  and  his  sons, 
241.  Attaclced  in  Rome  by  Astolph,  :iA2. 
Uis  letters  to  Pepin,  2i3. 

Stephen  III.,  Pope,  cruelties  at  his  election, 
ii.  2"H).  Factions  in  his  Popedom,  2ji  Sup- 
ported bv  Lombards,  'i.'iA.  Itemonstralcs 
against  Charlemagne's  marriage.  2.'>r>. 

Stephen  IV.,  Pope,  flies  from  Home,  ii.Ml. 
Crowns  Louis  the  Pious  at  Khcims,  liiiL 

Stephen  V.,  Pope,  ii.  41iL 

Stephen  VI.,  Pojje,  insults  remains  of  For- 
mosus,  ii.  414.    Strangled  in  prison,  415. 

Stepfwn  IX.  (Fretferick  of  Lorraine),  iii. 
3a.  Flies  from  Henry  HI.,  IL  Uestored  by 
Pope  Victor  II.— Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  43. 
Pope,  his  high  lanj^uage  at  t.'onstantinople, 
44.  Denounces  Patriarch,  Hl  His  plans 
against  Normans,  and  death,  46. 

Stetiinger^  heresy  of,  iv.  374. 

Stephen,  war  of  with  Matilda,  iii.  440. 

Stephen,  St.,  King  of  Hungary,  iiL  2iL 

Stephen,  the  monk,  denounces  Iconoclasm, 
ii.  175.    imprisoned  and  murdered,  176. 

Sti(tand,  Saxon  Archbishop,  deposed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  iii.  437. 

'  Stiomutn'  of  St.  Framds,  iv.  212^ 

Stiitcho  defeats  Alaric,  L  94,  and  Rhada- 
gaisus — his  disgrace  and  deat&^Qfi'  His  nie- 
roory  blackened  -  Consequences  of  his  death, 

Strtuburg,  religious  contests  in,  vL 
Resistance  to  Pope  in, 
Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vL 

a& 

Straw f  Jack,  vi.  125. 

Sturmi,  a  follower  of  St.  Boniface,  journey 
of,  ii.  LliL   Founds  monastery  at  Fulda,  li<. 

Subiaco,  monasteries  of,  L  418. 

Su/mtJitm  of  clergy,  v.  184. 

SulmifiieM  to  Mendicants,  vi.  3Zfi. 

Sucrem'on,  principles  of,  unsettled,  ii.  231. 

Sudburtf,  Simon  de.  Archbishop,  beheaded 
by  insurjicnts,  vi.  12a. 

Suffrttye,  right  of  at  Councils,  vi.  IfiO, 

S'njer,  of  St.  Denys,  minister  of  French 
Kings,  iii.  4(J.3.  His  early  life,  liM.  Regent 
of  Frani^e  -his  deatli,  4oG. 

*  Sum  of  I'heology,'  vi.  460. 

Svpitu),  Reginald  di,  attacks  Pope  Boni- 
face VHI.  at  Anagni,  v.  2filL  Collects  wit- 
nesses, .'t(>4. 

Supmuaty  of  Emperor  over  Church,  L  353. 
Of  barbarian  kings,  3£tL     Spiritual  and 
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Feu.lal.  V.  232,  2ML  Of  Roman  Church.  See 
Roman  Church. 

Siveiien,  Christianity  in,  ii.  437.  Partial 
conversion  of,  4'^3. 

SymMum  of  Gothic  architecture,  vi.  .'i03. 

Symnuwhu*,  heathen  orator.  L  135. 

St/mmachuM,  son  of  the  above,  Prefect  of 
Rome,  L  135. 

Symmachu*.  Pope,  strife  at  his  election,  L 
2 :v \:\.  His  invective  against  Kmperor 
Anastasius,  254.  Confirmed  by  Theodoric, 
'M)^\.  Accusations  against,  3£H.  Acquittctl, 
3aL    Death  of,  3iia. 

Symmachus,  chiet  of  the  Senate,  L  324.  Put 
to  death  by  Theodoric,  325. 

Syria  becomes  Moiiammedan,  ii.  32t  Easy 
coniiucst  of,  45L 

Syrian  Bishops,  at  Ephesus,  L  lfi5.  Con- 
demn proceedings  of  Cyril  and  tlie  majority, 
166.  At  Chalcedon,  HQ.  Synods  of,  123. 
Their  treaty  with  Cyril,  UA.  Resist  John 
of  Antioch,  176. 

Syrvpulut,  vi.  22A. 


Tftrm,  Battle  of,  vi.  250. 

labor,  in  Bohemia,  vi.  SdtiL 

*  Taltoritef,'  vi.  246^  248.  .Ul. 

Tucitu$  compared  with  Dante,  vi.  '>  1 4 . 

Taijliacozzo,  battle  of,  v.  IS. 

Talleyrand,  Cardinal,  v.  547 

Tttndielin,  of  Antwerji,  iv.  179. 

Tancred,  of  Sicily,  his  war  with  Henry 
VI.,  iii.  547.  Releases  Empress  Constantia, 
543.    Death  of,  530. 

TarasiuM,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  ii. 
1S3.  His  designs  in  favour  of  image-wor- 
ship, 1B4. 

Taraut,  Synod  of,  L  173. 

Tftmilo,  his  meditated  revolt,  ii.  265.  Im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery,  304. 

Tauter,  John,  vi.  5.')4.  His  preaching,  55fi. 
German  writings,  558.  Death,  559.  Ser- 
mons, r)6o. 

Taxation  of  clergy,  iv.  3LL 

Templurny  abuse  their  privil^es,  Iv,  123. 
Oppose  Frederick  II.  in  Palestine,  335.  Ori- 
gin and  history  of,  v.  2Sfi.  Their  privileges 
and  immunities,  2&L  Their  iudei>endence 
and  rivalry  with  Knights  of  St.  John,  2&S. 
Their  vices,  251L  Retain  power  after  loss  of 
Palestine,  2.x).  'Wealth  of,  Accusa- 
tions against,  2!i5.  (In  France)  Monstrous 
charges  against,  21>6.  Sudden  arrest  of,  2ilL 
Trial  by  torture,  300.  C<»nfes8ions,  3<)1. 
Questions  put  to,  3111.  Arrest  of  in  England, 
SQL  In  Naples,  30iL  Jealousy  of.  MIL  Ex- 
amined by  Pope  Clement  V,,  H 13.  Cited 
before  Commissioners  at  Paris,  318.  Brought 
from  the  Provinces,  32.3.  Asked  if  they  will 
def  end  the  Order  -  their  replies,  321.  Pro- 
ceedings of  court  against,  325,  33LL  Treated 
as  relapsed  heretic^,  332.  Many  burned  to 
death,  331.  Burned  in  the  provinces,  .335. 
Confessions,  3.37.  Result  of  confessions,  3:t8. 
Arrest  of  in  England  and  Scotland,  3tl. 
Examination  in  England,  312.  Nothing 
proved  against  the  Order,  313.  Witnesses 
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against,  MA.  Strange  evidence,  ai.'>-.i4rt. 
Confessing  witnesses,  ■'V4'.>.  Sentences  npon 
in  Kngland— examinariun  of  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  .1.')  1 .  In  Italy,  3^  In  Spain, 
In  Germany,  their  protest  and  actjuiital— 
difficulty  of  question  of  their  guilt,  3.'>4. 
Evidence  against  worthlesa,  '^'»fi.  Charges 
against  impnibable,  Were  sacrificed 

for  their  wealth,  3r>9.  Their  lands  given  to 
Hospitallers,  .'tfiO.  The  Order  abolished, 
361.  Abolition  oonfirmed  at  Council  of 
Vienne,  380.  Commission  on  great  digni- 
taries of,  3J5. 

Trmjtir  at  i»aris,  v.  292^  2il3. 

Tenantt  of  C  hurch  lands,  vi.  374. 

Tentha^  levied  by  Gregory  XI.,  v.  5&L 

Trrmn,  capture  of,  iv.  iLL 

Tertiarie*^  Dominican,  iv.  25d.  Franciscan, 

TrrtuUim^  the  first  great  Christian  writer 
in  l<atin.  L  ikh    Adopts  Montani^m.  ^ 

Teutonic  character,  L  ^57.  Was  congenial 
to  Christianity.  '2LSu 

Trutonic  Christianity,  L  2*  Asserts  in- 
dividual responsibility,  UL  Tendencies  of, 
vi.  632.    Its  future,  633. 

Trutonic  Empire.    See  Empire. 

Trutonic  languages,  vi  ^>i2L  Religious 
terms  tierive*!  from.  Wl^. 

Trutonic  Nations,  their  religion,  L  25&. 
Their  human  sacrifices,  260.  Which  were 
common  to  all  the  tiibea— animal  sacrifices, 

Truton'c  order,  v.  Origin  of,  4ffiL 

Its  crusades  in  North  of  Germany,  4<>4.  Its 
sovereignty,  40"). 

Teutonic  painting,  vi.  filfl. 

l^eutomie  rulers  of  Gaul,  vi.  52Q. 

Teutoninn,  improves  Homan  morals,  L  2&3. 
Exceptions  to  this,  2S6.  Disnjjpoars  in 
France,  vi.  ^"2 1  ■  Opposed  to  Koman  unity, 
&33.  In  Germany,  bhiL  Its  independence, 
6.30     Subjective,  631. 

Teutons,  rapid  conversion  of,  L  257.  Their 
aacred  groves,  261.  Belief  in  a  future  state, 
their  priests,  2«»2.  Prophetesses  -  encounter 
Christianity,  2<)3.  liospect  Koman  civiliza- 
tion and  the  clergy,  Converted  by 
captives,  2fil.  Blend  their  ^evious  notions 
with  Christianity,  26H.  'Iheir  successive 
conx  ersion  —  Arianism,  2fi^  Kflfects  of  their 
conversion,  282.  Their  continence,  284, 2i4iL 
Their  ferocity  and  licentiousiioss  in  Gaul, 
286.  Become  corrupted  by  success, 
Make  Christianity  barbarous,  2^  Chris- 
tianized fn)m  Home,  ii.  118. 

Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  Kraperor's  envoy  at 
Lyons,  iv.  4.30.  His  speech,  431.  Coura- 
geous defence  of  Frederick  II.,  ^32.  Taken 
and  slain  before  Parma,  447. 

TTtrtfttn,  historian  of  Louis  the  Pious,  de- 
nounces ti>e  low-lK)m  clergy,  ii.  33U. 

Tltroltald,  Archbishop,  iii.  440.  Patron  of 
young  Becket,  446.  i>upport8  Henry  II.,  447. 
Dies,  452. 

Throrracy  of  Gregory  VII.,  iii.  2DL 

Tlinttlrlimin,  Queen  of  Lombards,  L  4.58. 

Tfiri^linc,  adviser  of  Innocent  III.,  iv.  215. 

TftrofionL,  Empn^Ns.  her  profligacy  in- 
fiueuce  of,  L  32S.    interferes  in  religion, 


I  TIMOTIIKUH. 

33ik  Supports  Anthemius,  332.  Death  of, 
341. 

jyteodoray  Empress  of  Theophilus,  ii.  2(ML- 
Her  secret  imagc-Morship,  2ilL  Empreaa, 
2Q2. 

Theodora  (of  Rome),  her  vices,  influence 
in  disiKJsal  of  Papacy,  ii.  4!il.  Appoints 
John  X  ,  453. 

I      TmMlore  I^aacaris,  iv.  IM. 

Theodoric,  his  war  with  Odoacer,  L  21i3. 
King  of  Italy,  2^.  Endeavours  to  unite 
races  —  his  Koman  ministers,  295.  Divi- 
sion of  lands,  ^Iffi.  Encourages  agricul- 
ture—peace and  security  of  his  reijnv,  207. 
His  public  works,  2^  Liberality,  '££L 
Exhibits  spectacles,  2.*^,  His  tolera- 

tion, 300.  Impartiality  —  treats  Catholic 
clergy  with  respect,  3LLL  His  gifts  to  the 
Church,  302.    Decides  contested  Papal  elec- 

1  tion,  303.  His  visit  to  Home.  304.  Ueview 
of  his  situation,  315.  Extent  of  his  ftower, 
316.    Conspiracies  ogainst-  protects  Jews, 

I  31 7.     Disarms  Koman  population—  state  of 

[  his  family— danger  of  his  kingdiim,  31H. 
Corresi>ondeoce  with  Emperor  Justin,  ^stSL 
Urges  toleration  of  Arians— sends  Pope  John 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  32L  Impi  i- 
sons  him  on  his  return,  323.  Puts  to  death 
Boelhius,  324.  ainl  mmachus— the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  325.  .\p})<>iutB  Felix  i*o|>e 
—  his  death,  i^^iL  Talcs  of  his  remorse  and 
fate  after  death—  his  tomb  at  Kavenna,  aa?. 
11  is  laws  Koman,  378. 

Theodonu,  Pope,  anathematises  Pyrrhua, 
ii.  1311. 

TheodoruM,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ii. 
S3.   Supersedes  >\  illrid,  84.    His  remorse 
and  death,  ftl.   Founds  a  Greek  school  at 
j  Canterbury, 

Thextdimu*  II.,  L  141.  Favours  Ncstorius — 
rebukes  Cyril,  l.^i6.    Summons  Council  at 
Ephesus,  L5L.   Hisrcscripta,  Sununom 
Council  at  Chalcedim,  1<'»'.'.    Invokes  aid  of 
St.  Simeon  Stylites,  113.    l>eath  of,  207. 

Thettilotmty  marries  and  puts  to  death 
Amalnsuntha,  L  .'i.'i3.  His  embassy  to  Coa- 
stantinople,  His  threats,  335. 

JVufiloify  and  Metaphysics,  iii.  358. 

Theoitt^/y,  monastic,  vi.  43.5.  And  philo- 
sophy, 437,  47.5.    Popular,  ti2a. 

Ttirophiina,  son  of  Michael,  his  marriage, 
ii.  16.    Character,  liiL    Magnificence,  lilS. 
.  Persecutes  image-worsliippcrs,  1^'J.     M  oi^ 
with  the  Saracens,  2U). 

Tfteotyaiid,  Arciibishop  of  Treves,  ii.  .364., 
Accompanies  Gunther  of  Cologne  in  exile, 
3!iIL 

'  Theutber(/tt,  Queen  of  I<othair  11.,  di- 
I  vorced,  ii.  364.  Reinstated  by  Papal  legate, 
!  370.    Prays  for  dissolution  ot  marriage,  371, 

382. 

Thierriy  King  of  Burgundy,  his  vices,  ii, 
lOa.   Banishes  St.  Columban,  10.5. 

Tliomas,  Christian  governor  of  Damascus, 
defeat  of,  ii.  4Q. 

TTumittB  and  Scotists,  ^i.  4filL 

TTmrpr,  William,  vi.  147. 

'l^uringia,  visited  by  S.  Rmifacc,  ii.  111. 

Titni^hrttn  .Vilunui,  L  221.  Rules  Em- 
peror Basiliscus,  2.31. 
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Ttmothenty  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  L  2^ 

Tithai  granted  oy  Clmrlrmagiie,  ii.  2Ii2* 
Original  institution  of,  vi.  Sfi^ 

Titlety  eccle«iastic&l,  were  I^tin,  ri.  TM. 

Tivoli,  war  of  with  Rome— spared  by  In- 
nocent II.,  iii.  3J 1 . 

TtJeiUt,  council  of,  L  44<>. 

Toriurv  continued  under  Justinian,  L  SZiL 
Applie<l  to  Templars,  v.  300. 

ToMure,  question  of  in  England,  ii.  ZL 

TotUa  takes  Ilome,  L  Visits  St.  B«- 

ne<lict,  42.t. 

TiMo  seizes  Papacy,  ii.  249. 

Toulotue,  Henry  II.'s  war  in,  iii.  45a 
Counts  of,  iv.  I  IK).  Bishopric  of,  l'»6.  Count 
Raymond  of,  1*>8.  Supjwrts  C^^iunt  Ray- 
mond, 219.  Civil  war  in,  22().  Surrendered 
to  Simon  de  Montfort,  221.  Rises  against  de 
Montfort  — betray etl  by  Bishop,  2M.  Admits 
Count  Raymond  siege  of,  235.  Statutes  of, 
233.    Inquisition  of,  v.  liL 

Tourg^  Mealth  and  importance  of,  L  222. 
Battle  of,  ii.  2LL   Council  of,  iii.  4:)7. 

Tracy,  William  de,  iii.  .M9. 

Trajan,  perKocutiim  by,  i  21. 

Tranmlpine  architecture,  vi.  .^fi.*^. 

Truiufat hns  frnm  tht*  (J reek,  vi.  3al. 

Tranruhtt^tHtiatnm,  term  first  used,  iii.  2_L 
Question  tif  renewed  by  Berengar,  18.3.  Its 
importance  to  sacerdotal  power,  IM.  Wy- 
elitfe's  opinions  on,  vi.  131.  11  uss  questioned 
upon,  2lii* 

Trial  by  battle,  L  326. 

Tribonian,  a  reputed  athebt.  L  260. 

Trihur,  Diet  at,  iii.  Ifil.  Its  declaration 
against  Henry  IV.,  1  (.3. 

lyibute^  English  to  Rome,  diwussion  on, 
vi.  IQL 

Trinitarian  controversy,  L  60,  fiLL 

Trinity,  Abelnrd's  treatise  on,  iii.  365. 

Tnmhailourn,  iv.  11*2.    Priestly,  vi.  508. 

Troutytmt,  vi.  489.    Northern,  52A. 

Truce  of  God,  iii.  2^2.  Proclaimed  at 
Rheims,  31 1. 

Turan  Shah,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  captor  of 
St.  Louis,  V.  12.    Murdered,  liL 

Turku,  masters  of  J enwalem— persecute 
pilgrims,  iii.  22S.  Victories  of,  vi.  2{ifi. 
Take  Cx)n8tantinople,  317. 

Tutcann,  Mart^uisate  of,  ii.  449.  Invaded 
by  Henry  IV.,  iii.  194.  Disputed  succession 
to.  2i>8,  .^35j  bML 

Ttwculuai,  Counts  of,  their  power  in  Pap^l 
elections,  ii.  5LLL  Enmity  with  Rome,  lii. 
.')31  ■  Dismantled  by  Ale.xander  111.,  and  re- 
fort  ifie<i,  liai. 

Ttcellth  century,  epochs  in,  iii.  255L  Re- 
view of   its  great  men,  2fiQ. 

T^cenpe,  Robert,  resists  Roman  claims,  iv. 
310.    Carries  remonstrances  to  Rome,  398. 

'  Tifpe'  of  Emperor  Constans,  ii.  130.  Con- 
demned )>y  Pope  Martin  L,  131. 

Tyrol^  A:ueas  Sylvius  in,  vi.  a^L 


U,  V. 

Vacanciet,  vi.  226. 

Valentinian,  Emperor.  L  6lL  Confirmi 
appeals  to  Roman  Church,  89^ 


VIRGIN. 

Valentin'ian  III.  supports  Leo  the  Great,  L 
liiS.  Flies  to  Rome  from  Attila,  21^  Mur- 
dered, 211. 

yaila,  I.aurentiu8,  vi.  3.50. 

Valoit,  house  of,  its  power,  309^  383.  Fall 

of, 

Vandah  conquer  Africa,  L  189.  Sack 
Rome,  21iL 

Van  Eycks,  the,  vi.  filB. 

Vatican  built,  v.  9&.    Librarj',  vi.  .1V),3\3. 

Venrtituu^  undertake  conveyance  of  Cru- 
saders, iv.  L24-  Their  terms,  UJfi.  At  Zara, 
140-  Excommunicated,  14,3.  Disregard  ex- 
communication, 144.  Divide  churches  of 
Constnntinonle  with  Franks,  ILO.  Appoint 
the  Patriarch,  1.^)1.  Their  addresi  to  Pope, 
Li2. 

Venice,  truce  of,  iii.  tSi.  Rise  of,  iv.  135. 
Advanta;;es  secured  by,  UiM.  Has  not  an 
archiepiscopal  seat,  I <i4.  Her  commerce- 
imports-  works  of  art,  liifi.  Under  Interdict, 
V.  38.'>.  Receives  Greek  Emperor  and  Pa- 
triarch, vi  -27  >  Doge  of,  his  advi«<e  to  Greek 
Emperor.  276  .lealuus  of  the  Church,  .'^7. 
St.  Mark  s  at,  512. 

VerceUi,  Council  of,  iii.  25.  Cathedral  of, 
vi.  58a. 

Vernacular  languages  and  poetry,  iv.  247. 
Literature,  anti-sacerdotal,  vi.  .ViS. 

VeitjHutian,  tablet  of,  v.  517. 

Vetpen,  Sicilian,  v.  111. 

Vezelav,  church  and  monastery  of,  Hi.  487. 

f  Tifl)  Falcodi.    See  Clement  IV. 

Ui/olinOy  Cardinal.    See  Gregory  IX. 

I  'icema,  John  of,  a  friar  preacher,  iv.  406. 
His  sermon  near  Verona,  407.  His  political 
conduct,  MA. 

Victor,  St.,  Hugo  de,  mysticism  of,  vi.  439. 

Victor,  Pope,  L  35.    Favours  Praxeas,  3J. 

Victor  II.  (Gebhard  of  Eichstadt),  his  in- 
fluence with  Henry  III  ,  iii.  3iL  Reluctant 
acceptance  of  Papacy,  4iL  Holds  council  at 
Florence — attempt  on  his  life,  4L  Present  at 
death  of  Henry  III.— made  guardian  to  his 
son,  12.    His  power  and  death,  4.i. 

Victor  III..  Pope  (Deeiderius),  his  election, 
iii.  203.    His  reluctance,  20ix    Flies  from 
j  Rome,  20">.  Resumes  Pontificate,  2C^  Holds 
council  at  Benevento,  20L  Anathematizes 
I  Guibert— death  of,  208. 

Victor  IV.,  Antipope,  iii,  428-  His  death, 
433 

Vieumey  Council  of,  excommunicates  Henry 
v.,  iii.  21Mi;  Council  of,  v.  318.  Abolishes 
Order  of  Templars,  3^0.  Declares  innocence 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  li&L    Acts  of,  382. 

ViffitiuMf  his  compact  with  Theodora,  L 
338.  Pope— embraces  Eutychianism.  339. 
At  Constantinople— hated  by  Romans,  340. 
His  absence  fortunate,  341.  His  vacillation, 
341.  342.  His  stifTfri ngs,  343.  Submission 
to  Justinian,  and  death,  ■'U4. 

Villehardouiny  concludes  treaty  with  Vene- 
tians, iv.  13L 

Vined,  Peter  de,  Chancellor  of  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  iv.  His  disgrac*  and 

death,  4i3Q. 

Virffin  Mary,  worship  of,  L  140.  Its  ori- 
gin, L4L  Importance  of,  467.  Deified,  vi. 
400.    Head  of  saints,  412.  Extravagant 
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worship  of,  -4 15.   Immaculate  conception  of, 

I'ijinmtiy  Mattco,  v.  Ezcommuni- 
cateil,         Hii»  death,  452. 

I'tKconti,  Galeazzo,  captures  Papal  general. 
V.  ^oi^  i;.xcommunic8ted,  4^  11 1.<>  quarrel 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  468.    if  is  deatn,  477. 

VLicmti,  t  iian  Galeazzo,  vi.  His  power 
and  ambition,  AL    Ilia  death,  42* 

Vinvonti*  iu  Milan,  v.  387,  Inter- 
marry with  France  and  Kngland,  &5(L  la- 
effectual  crus.ide  against,  557.   Their  power, 

I'mpitth  law,  L  380,  30 r>.    AgaiiiBt  heresy, 

Vuigoth  kings  supreme  over  Church,  L 
383. 

VUalianu*^  revolt  of,  L  247.  Supported  by 
Pope  Hormisdas,  24L  Murdered  by  Jus- 
tinian, ILL 

Vitalianm,  Pope,  ii.  134.  His  reception  of 
Emperor  Constans— his  dispute  with  Ka- 
vennn,  13.">. 

Vitellt»chi^  John.  vL  2fii. 

yUrrbo,  subdued  by  Innocent  III.,  iv.  L5» 
Hostility  of  Itome  to,  .'^Tfi.  Kxpels  Impe- 
rialists, 420.    Papal  residence,  v.  53^  54. 

Virutn,  Papal  legate,  iii.  502.  ^Qfi. 

fJ/phUiu,  parentage  of — Bishop  of  the 
Goths -his  eiuliiissy  to  Valens,  L  2I1L  Be- 
comes head  of  a  Christian  community — trans- 
lates the  Si'riptures,  272. 

Ultmmontane  cardinals,  vi.  12. 

Unity  of  Church  under  Justinian,  L 

Univertitiety  rise  of,  v.  42.   English,  vi. 

Univeniity  of  Paris.  Paris. 

Urban  II.  (Otto),  Bii,hop  of  Ostia,  is 
nearly  elected  Pope,  iii.  2ii4.  Elected  at 
Terraciua,  •A^^>-  Comes  to  llntne,  and  retires, 
2111.  His  poverty,  '^15  HulUii  council  at 
Pincenza,  21i.  Visits  France,  217.  Ac* 
knowli  jgcd  by  Kn<{li9h  Church,  220.  Ex- 
coiniauuicates  Philip  L,  22L  His  interview 
with  Peter  the  Hermit,  2  U».  Holds  Council 
of  Clermont,  2aL    His  speech,  232. 

Ur/>an  III.,  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  iii. 
54<).  Kcfuses  to  crown  Prince  Henry,  541. 
Strife  with  Emperor  Frederick— story  of  his 
death,  :>42. 

Urban  IV.,  election  of,  Early  history 
—  appoints  French  cardinal.  ?vL  His  situa- 
tion, 55.  Oifers  crown  of  N  aplcs  to  St.  Louis, 
liiL  To  Charles  of  Anjou,  bl.  Supports  Henry 
111.  against  barons,  58^  .51L  His  league  with 
Charles  of  Anion,  till    His  death,  61. 

Urban  V.,  his  reforms,  v.  554.  Excom- 
municates Bcrnabo  V  isconti,  hhE.  Petrarch's 
appeal  to,  5:')H.  His  voyage  to  Uomc,  5.59. 
His  amity  with  F^raperor,  .560.  His  return 
to  Avignon,  and  death,  .^i6 1 . 

UrlniH  VI.,  his  election,  vi.  L  His  charac- 
ter, IL  Condemns  luxury  of  Cardinals,  10. 
Ilia  imporiousness.  Hi  Cardinals  declare 
against,  12.  His  imprudent  acts,  LL  Cre- 
ates iwenty-six  (  aid  inals,  LL  llisacts,  18. 
Successes,  l*L  HL>giility  to  tiuocn  Joanna, 
20.  At  Naples,  22.  Persecutes  opponents,  I 
23.  Quarreh  with  Clmrlos  III.  of  xNapI*  ' 
Arrests  Cardinals  at  >ioccra,  2i.    His  cruel-  ■ 
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WILFRID. 

ties  to  Cardinals,  26.  FIscapes  to  Genoa,  21. 
Proclaims  Jubilee,  2^L  His  death  and  alleged 
madness,  30. 

Unicinu*,  rival  of  Damasus,  L  68^  52. 

UtraquuH,  vi. 

I'uiffiue.  its  merits  and  influence,  L  74. 
Completed  by  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  75. 
Discredit  of,  vi.  624. 


W. 

Wapgonfy  Hussite,  vi.  250. 

Wiila,  gramlson  of  Charles  Mnrtcl,  ii.  312. 
Becomos  u  muuk,  313.  Favours  rebellion  of 
Bemhard— disgraced  by  Ix)uis  the  Pious, 31 9. 
Recalled  to  court  his  itirtuence  over  Louis, 
321.  His  mission  to  Rome,  Joins  in  re- 
bellion of  Louis'  sons,  326,  330.  His  death, 
33fi. 

Waldenan  rcvero  Arnold  of  Brescia,  iii. 
390.    At  liomc,  iv.  183.   Their  translation 

of  Scriptures,  1S5.    Their  teachers,  'i:^. 
Waldo,  I'eter,  iv.  IRS. 
Waldradoy  concubine  of  Lothair  IT.,  ii. 
364.    Made  Queen,  Sliii.  F.xcr)mmunicate«i 
by  Nicolas  1^  371.    Restored  to  cummuoiou 
by  Hadrian  II.,  382. 

h'iUlact,  William,  v.  203. 
Waiter  of  JJricnue,   iv.  2fi.  Commands 
forces  of  Innocent  III.— defeats  Germans 
before  Capua,  2L    H is  death,  23. 

Walter  of  Troja,  Papal  chancellor,  defeats 
Miirkwald,  Iv.  2iL    Jealous  of  Walter  of 
Brienne — intrigues  with  Markwald,  2L 
Ifi/r,  results  of  on  clergy,  v.  182. 
Wat  Tyler,  vi.  124. 

Wearmouth,  monastery  of,  fotmded,  ii.  81. 
WencetlauM,  F^mperor,  vi.  12. 
Wemely  Prince  and  Saint  of  Bohemia,  ii. 
428. 

Weazel  (Wenceslaus).  King  of  Bohemia, 
vi.  IILL    Favours  n US'!,  liii    His  death,  2ilL 
Werner,  favourite  oi  Henry  IV.,  iii.  77,  j^LL 
HV/wx,  conversion  of,  ii.  67. 
Wtvtem  Church,  its  emanpipntion  cnu<HH-l 
by  Mohammed aui^m,  ii.  2iisL    Aud  by  otlier 
causes.  204. 

Western  churchcs,  vi.  573 
Wentem  F^mpire.    See  Empire, 
Weftem    Monasticism   contrasted  with 
Eastern,  L  40'.).    Its  character,  410.  Early, 
in  Ital^,  412.    In  Gaul,  In  Spain,  41^ 

In  Britain,  414.  ICxtreme  notions  of  on 
celibacy,  422. 

We»f  mincer,  Parliament  at,  iii.  4fi2. 
Whitbi/,  Synod  at,  ii.  ZL. 
Widekiiuiy  Saxon  chief,  ii.  284. 
Wilfrid,  his  early    history,  travels  to 
Lyons,  ii.  14.   To  Rome,  15.    Returns  to 
Northumbria,  consecrated  Bishop,  7SL  Ad- 
venture with  Sussex  pirates— Bishop  of  York, 
22.    Builds  churches  at  York,  Ripon,  80, 
and  Hexham,  8L    His  reverses,  £2.  Super- 
seded—appeals to  Pope— thrown  on  coast  of 
Friesland— at  Rome,  84.     In  Sussex.  S5. 
F'ounds  monastery  of  Selsey—  converts  Cead- 
I  walla,  BtL   Restored  to  York,  fiL    His  ex- 
pulsion, 8S.   Second  journey  to  Rome,  8a. 
!  His  death, 
I 
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Tnihebnina,  her  go«pel,  v.  i22.  Her 
heresy  overlooked,  423. 

William  L  f>f  F.ii^'latid,  snpnortpil  by  Pope, 
iii.  120.  Rcfuiic*  lenity,  \/\.  Makes  Lmi- 
franc  Primate-  deposes  Saxon  prelates,  437. 
His  respect  for  Lnnfranc. 

William  liufus,  iiis  cupidity  restrained  by 
Lanfranc,  iii.  4.'W.  Makes  Ansclm  Arch- 
bishop,  430. 

H'lliium  of  Holland,  anti-Emperor,  iv. 
4-t.'>.    II  is  death,  v.  3lL 

WiWnm,  Bishop  of  IHrecht,  iii.  15Q.  Ex- 
oommmiicates  (Gregory  VII.— his  sudden 
death,  IM. 

William,  King  of  Sicily,  his  alliance  with 
Hadrian  IV.,  iii.  417. 

William  of  Pavia,  Legate  of  Alexander 
in.,  iii.  4112. 

William^  S.,  Archbishop  of  York,  iii.  3  »6. 

Wiliiam  of  Castries,  .\lbigen8ian,  iv.  238. 

WilliSy  Professor,  vi.  SiML 

Winchrheay  liobcrt  of,  Primate,  resists 
Edward  v.  190.  His  estates  seized,  but 
restored,  132. 

Witchcraft y  laws  aj^inst,  L  339.  Ascribed 
to  evil  spirits,  vi.  UL 

Wititfe$,  King  of  Cloths  In  Italy,  L  333- 

Wodtm  compared  with  Mercury  by  the 
Romans,  L  2i!lL 

Wood,  religious  sculpture  in,  vi.  608. 

WorUft  end,  expectation  of  (a.d.  1000),  ii. 

Wormt,  Synod  of,  iii.  149.    Concordat  of, 

am. 

Writinpn,  nntt-pnpal,  v.  167. 

iruldtiin  of  \N\>rc'ei5tcr,  iii.  4i'^7. 

Wvrtzhurg,  treaty  of,  iii.  aifi.  Diet  of.  4S3. 

Wycliffr,  his  birth,  vi.  llKL  At  Oxford, 
103.  Hi's  early  writings,  104.  Attacks  Mendi- 
cants, lo.'i.  Itis  prefi-rments,  ItX).  Pro- 
fi*!<Horship,  10  )■  Embassy  to  Bruges,  1 10. 
Sutnmoned  to  St.  l^aul's,  1 17.  Papal  proceed- 
in;^  a/aiuf^t,  LJQ.  liis  reply  to  articles,  121. 
His  tran.slntion  of  Scripture,  123.  Endan- 
gered by  insurrecticm  of  peasants,  126.  His 
tenets  condemne<l,  lt>7-  His  petition,  12I». 
His  defcnci''  at  Oxford,  130.  His  doctrines 
condemned — retires  to  Lutterworth,  13L 
Hltf  death,  13 1.    His  works,  13.''>,  and  doc- 
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trines,  136.  His  books  burned  at  Prague, 
167.  Keprescnts  University,  536.   His  Bible, 

54.'). 

WyeliJUe  teachers,  vi.  122.  Martyrs,  144, 
liL 

Wjfkehum,  William,  of,  vi.  1  (Y).  Impcachetl, 
1 16.    Kestituliuu  of,  1 17. 

Wy»ehebrady  battle  of,  vi.  2iZ. 


Xeneaxu  (or  Philozenus),  disturbs  Syria,  L 
242. 


yurA,  see  of,  founded,  ii.  65.  Church  at,  80. 


Zaharella.  Cardinal,  nt  Constance,  vi.  174, 
1  i>3.  Draws  form  of  recantation  for  Husti, 
2llL 

Zac'tarias,  Pope,  ii.  227.  His  interview 
with  Liutprand,  22B.  Obtains  peace,  22^ 
His  second  interview — saves  the  remains  of 
Empire  in  Italy,  2:V).  Sanctions  election  of 
Pepin,  23.''t.  (vlnim»  grounded  uu  thi^  act,  23iL 
His  death,  202. 

Zara,  siege  and  capture  of,  iv.  140.  Cru- 
saders winter  at,  141.  Venetian  Archbishop 
of,  161.    Rejected  by  Pope,  ir.'». 

Zenyia  Khan  ravages  Eastern  Europe,  iv. 
41i 

Zmo,  Emperor,  exi>elle«i  by  Basiliscus,  L 
230.  Reinstated,  231.  Issues  the  Henoticon, 
232. 

Zephffrinuty  Pope,  L  43. 

Ziaaiy  Doge  of  Venice,  iv.  IM. 

Ziskn,  victories  of,  vi.  2iS. 

Ztmmu*^  Pope,  L  121.  Declares  Pelagius 
and  Celcstius  orthodo.v,  1^.  Retracts,  L2a. 
Death  of,  L33.  His  conduct  in  cose  of 
Apianus,  183.   Rebuked  by  .Vfrican  Church 

Zurich^  Arnold  of  Brescia  at,  iii.  3]2d. 
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